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CHAP  TOR  XIX. 

THE  LIBRARIES  OF  THE  FACULTY  OF  ADVO- 
CATES, AND  OF  THE  WRITERS  TO  THE  SIGNET, 
AT  EDINBURGH. 


The  ProfH»»ion  in  Hcntland  )ias  every  recom* 

meadation  to  a person  resolved  nr  compelled  to  rrmaiti 
ill  this  country.  ....  It  is  the  highest  Profes-sion  that 
the  country  knows;  its  emoluments,  and  prises  are  sot 
iiiade(|uate  to  the  wants  and  habits  of  the  upper  classes; 
it  has  always  been  adorned  by  men  of  ability  and 

learnioit Its  hi;;her  practice  has  always  been 

combined  witii  literature,  which,  indeed,  is  the  here- 
ditary fashion  of  the  Prufeasiou.  Its  cultivation  U 
encouraged  by  the  best  and  most  accesatblo  Library 
in  this  country,  w'hich  belongs  to  the  Bar. 

COCK  BURN,  /.»/e  of  Je/rey,  i,  R4,  *5. 


The  Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  dates  nrKiK  111. 

^ , C hapter  XIX. 

from  the  year  1680.  Its  chief  founder  was  Sir  George  ti..  i,.. 

^ ^ ^ Libraries  at 

Mackenzie  of  Rosehaugh,  an  eminent  jurist,  an  accom-  K<ii>ibi.r,h. 
plished  scholar,  and,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  so  thorough 
a student,  that  when  the  changes  of  the  Revolution 
led  him  to  abandon  public  life,  he  betook  himself  to 
Oxford,  that  he  might  enjoy  at  leisure  the  stores  of  the 
Bodleian.  ‘ 

i Sir  George  Mackenr.ie  wan  atlmitted  an  a Student  ut  the  Bodleian 
by  u Grace,  parsed  on  the  2nd  June  IGUO.  He  died  in  IGOl. 

1* 
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KOOK  111. 
Chaplrr  X!X 
Thp  1.KW 
Librarif*  at 
fUJinbUT'^h. 


Or»|{iD  of  tlif 
Library  of  the 
Family  of 
Advocator. 


The  early  Li* 
brariana  of  the 
Advocatea 
Library. 


The  first  scheme  for  the  Advoc^ates  Library  was  re- 
.stricted  within  professional  limits.  Many  law-books 
were  given , and  sums  for  purchases  were  from  time  to 
time  granted  by  votes  of  the  Faculty.  But,  for  a long 
period , the  fund  thus  accruing  was  merely  occasional, 
and  of  indefinite  amount.  In  1700,  the  collection  nar- 
rowly escaped  destruction  by  fire.  It  was  then  removed 
to  the  ground -floor  of  the  Parliament  House.  By  the 
Act  of  the  8th  of  Queen  Anne,  the  privilege  of  receiv- 
ing a copy  of  every  book  entered  at  Stationers’  Hall, 
was  conferred  upon  it.  Even'  before  this  enactment  it 
had  become  more  general  in  its  character  than  had 
been  originally  contemplated.  Valuable  books,  in  other 
classes  than  Law,  were  both  presented  and  purchased. 
To  the  collection  of  the  materials  and  documents  of 
Scottish  history,  special  attention  had  been  wisely 
given,  almost  from  the  beginning.  Thus,  Sir  James 
Balfour’s  collection  was  purchased  in  1698;  that  of 
Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  (only  a part  of  which  is  his- 
torical,) in  172.3;  that  of  the  eminent  historian.  Dr. 
Robert  Wodrow , — more  important  than  either  of 
the  preceding, — was  acquired  shortly  after  his  death, 
in  1734. 

The  first  very  notable  Librarian  was  Thomas  Ruddi-  ‘ 
man.  Both  in  his  day,  and  in  that  of  his  more  eminent 
successor,  the  salary  of  the  office  was  a very  scanty- 
one.  But  the  duties  in  no  wise  interfered  with  other 
avocations.  They  were  both  honourable  and  pleasant. 
Ruddiinan  filled  this  post  for  nearly  twenty  years.  On 
his  resignation,  in  December  1751,  “the  Faculty,” 
writes  David  Hume,  “chose  me  their  Librarian,  an 
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office  from  which  I received  little  or  no  emolument, 
but  which  gave  me  the  command  of  a large  Library.” 
The  Minutes  of  the  Faculty  record  that  “some  mem- 
ber proposed  that  a dignified  member  of  their  own 

body,  Mr.  Kenneth  Mackenzie, should  be  named  to 

that  office,  ....  but  the  majority  declared  for  Mr.  David 
Hume.”  The  contest,  in  truth,  was  a keen  and  angry 
one.  The  Historian  has  himself  depicted  it  in  very  lively 
colours  in  his  Correspondence.  “The  President,”  he 
says,  “and  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  his  sou,  who  used  to 
rule  absolutely  in  this  body  ....  formed  an  aversion  to 

this  project,  because  it  had  not  come  from  them 

The  bigots  joined  them Then  came  the  violent  cry 

of ‘Deism,’  ‘Atheism,’  and  ‘Scepticism.’  ’Twas  repre- 
sented that  my  election  would  be  giving  the  sanction 
of  the  greatest  and  most  learned  body  in  this  country 

to  my  profane  and  irreligious  piunciples What  is 

more  extraordinary,  the  cry  of  Religion  could  not 
hinder  the  Ladies  from  being  violently  my  partizans, 
and  I owe  my  success  in  gi’eat  measure  to  their  soli- 
citations. One  has  broken  off  all  commerce  with  her 
lover,  because  he  voted  against  me!  And  W.  Lock- 
hart, in  a speech  to  the  Faculty  said  ‘there  was  no 
walking  the  streets,  nor  even  enjoying  one's  own  fire- 
side,’ on  account  of  their  importunate  zeal.  The  Town 
says  that  even  his  bed  was  not  safe  for  him,  though 

his  wife  was  cousin -german  to  my  ahtagonist 

Such,  dear  Doctor,  is  the  triumph  of  your  friend;  yet, 
amidst  all  this  greatness  and  glory , even  though  master 
of  30,000  volumes,  and  possessing  the  smiles  of  a 
hundred  fair  ones;  in  this  very  pinnacle  of  human 


bool  ni. 
Chapter  XIX. 

The 

f.ibrarie^  at 
Kdiubiirgh. 


David  Hume'i 
account  of  hit 
election. 
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HOOK  111. 

fliKpter  XIX. 

Tb«  l>avr 
Librsnet  at 
t^dinburgh. 


grandeur  and  felicity,  I cast  a favourable  regard  on 
you,’”  &c.‘ 

Hume  had  for  his  assistant -librarian  Walter  Good- 
all,  the  worshipper  of  Queen  Mary,  who  gave  him  some 
amusement  as  well  as  trouble.  (“Walter  was  seldom 
sober,”  is  Lord  Hailes’  suggestive  note  on  poor  Goodall.) 
One  day,  we  are  told  by  the  Historian’s  latest  bio- 
grapher, Mr.  Burton,  at  a time  when  Goodall  was 
busied  with  his  “Vindication”  of  Mary,  he  chanced  to 
fall  asleep,  with  his  head  resting  on  his  MS., — an  acci- 
dent which  some  may  think  typical  of  the  fate  awaiting 
his  readers, — and  in  that  position  was  observed  by 

Hume  who  roared  in  his  ear  that  Mary  was , and 

had  killed  her  husband.  Poor  Goodall  started  from 
his  slumber,  in  doubt  whether  he  was  dreaming,  or 
had  heard  a real  voice.  But,  almost  before  his  eyes 
were  well  open , he  sprang  upon  Hume , and  thrust  him 
to  the  farther  end  of  the  Library , exclaiming  that  he 
was  some  base  Presbyterian,  bent  on  murdering  the 
Queen’s  fame  as  his  forbears  had  murdered  her  person.^ 

Very  early  in  Hume’s  librarianship  a curious  diffi- 
culty occurred  respecting  the  admission  of  certain  im- 
proper books.  “This  day,  27  June  1754,”  say  the 
Minutes,  “Mr.  James  Burnet  [afterwards  Lord  Mon- 
boddo,]  and  Sir  David  Dairy mple,  [afterwards  Lord 
Hailes,]  Curators  of  the  Library,  having  gone^through 
some  accounts  of  books  lately  bought,  and  finding 
therein  the  three  following  French  books,  Les  Contes 
de  L(i  Fontaine,  Ullistoire  Amonrense  des  Gardes,  and 


• Burton,  Lifv  and  Currespondencr  of  l^avid  //«me,  i,  372. 
» Ibid.  I.  374. 
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L’Ecumotre,  they  ordain  that  the  said  hooks  be  struck  HOOK  HI. 
out  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Library,  and  removed  from  rh.  uw 
the  shelves,  as  indecent  books,  unworthy  of  a place  in  Kflinhurgb. 
a learned  Library.  And,  to  prevent  the  like  abuses  in  Kxeluuon  of 

. ^ . books  on  moral 

time  to  come,  they  appoint  that  after  this  no  books  ground*, 
shall  be  bought  for  the  Library  without  the  authority 
of  a meeting  of  Curators,  in  time  of  Session,  or  of  two 
of  them,  in  Vacation.” 

On  this  transaction,  Mr.  Burton  makes  some  obser- 
vations which  are  worth  quoting:  “It  involves,”  he 
says,  “no  approval  of  the  licentious  features  of  French 
literature  to  prove  this  resolution  of  the  Curators  pre- 
eminently absurd.  A public  Library,  purged  of  every 
book  of  which  any  portion  might  offend  the  taste  of  a 
well-regulated  mind  of  the  pre.sent  day,  would  un- 
fortunately be  veiy  baiTen  in  the  most  brilliant  depart- 
ments of  the  literature  of  other  days  and  other  lan- 
guages. It  would  be  wrong  in  the  guardians  of  a Publics 
Library  to  advance  to  the  dignity  of  its  shelves,  those 
loathsome  books  written  for  the  promotion  of  vice, 
of  which  though  they  be  published  by  no  eminent  book- 
seller, exhibited  on  no  respectable  counter,  advertised 
in  no  newspaper,  too  many  have  found  their  way  by 
secret  avenues  into  the  heart  of  Society,  where  they 
corrupt  its  life-blood.  But  if  Greece,  Rome,  andFrance, 

— if  our  own  ancestors, — had  a freer  tone  in  their 
literature  than  we  have,  we  must  yet  admit  their  works 
to  our  Libraries, , if  we  would  have  these  institutions 
depositaries  of  the  genius  of  all  times  and  all  places. 

The  Faculty  are  probably  no  less  virtuous  than  they 
were  in  1754,  yet  they  have  now  on  their  shelves  the 
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BOOK  III.  brilliant  edition  of  all  La  Fontaine’s  Works,  published 

Chapter  XIX.  • i i i 

The  i^w  at  Amsterdam  in  1762,  so  that  the  expurgatory  zeal 
KuiQbQrRh.  of  the  Curators  had  only  put  their  constituents  to  the 
expense  of  replacing  the  condemned  book.  L’Ecumoire 
may  also  ttill  be  found  in  the  Advocates  Library , along 
with  the  other  still  more  censurable  works  of  its  author, 
Crebillon.”  Two  years  afterwards,  the  question  was 
debated,  whether  or  not  the  Curators  had  a right  to 
order  books  to  b6  sold.  “Seeing,”  it  was  argued,  “that 
as  one  Curator  succeeds  another  yearly,  and  different 
men  have  different  tastes,  the  Library  might  by  that 
means  happen  to  suffer  considerably.”  And,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  view,  it  was  formally  declared  that  the 
Curators  had  no  right  so  to  dispose  of  books.*  It  is 
curious  to  notice  that  this  Library  is  very  deficient  in 
the  early  editions  of  Hume’s  own  works;  as  it  also  is  in 
the  literature  of  the  controversies  with  which  the  nmne 
of  his  predecessor  is  bound  up.  ’ 

UanafteiDfnt  And  Amongst  the  successors  of  Ruddiman  and  Hume  as 
Library*  Library -keeper  to  the  Faculty,  Adam  Ferguson  and 

David  Irving  are  prominent.  The  general  supervision  of 
the  Library  has,  I believe,  always  lain  with  five  Cura- 
tors, one  of  whom  retires  annually  by  rotation.  Its 
growth  during  the  last  century  was  very  gradual.  Pen- 
nant, at  his  visit  in  1769,  was  told  that  it  contained 
“above  30,000  volumes,”’  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  about  the  number  mentioned  by  Hume  in  1752. 
Towards  the  clo.se  of  the  century,  we  have  the  old  story 


* Burtun,  ut  »upra^  i,  39t5. 

» Ibid. 

* Tour  in  Scotland  (Pinkerton's  Collection,  iii,  24). 
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again  repeated — almost  in  the  old  words — “above 
30,000  volumes,  including  a complete  collection  of 
Jurisprudence” — by  Gough,  in  his  additions  to  Cam- 
den’s Britannia.  * 

Of  the  later  accessions  the  most  conspicuous  are  the 
Libraries  of  the  Marquis  of  Astorga  and  of  Professor 
Thorkelin,  both  acquired  by  purchase  about  thirty 
years  ago.  The  former  consists  chiefly  of  Spanish 
literature,  contains  many  choice  books,  extends  to 
about  3400  volumes,  and  was  purchased  for  £3000. 
Thorkelin’s  collection  contains  about  1200  volumes, 
chiefly  relating  to  the  history  and  literature  of  the 
Northern  nations.  The  extensive  series  of  Tracts  and 
Dissertations,  known  as  the  “Dietrich  Collection,” 
cbmprises  a wide  range  of  subjects , and  includes  many 
works  by  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
Reformation , most  of  them  being  original  editions.  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  a most  zealous  Curator,  acquired 
this  collection  for  the  Library  at  the  trivial  outlay  of 
eighty  pounds.  He  estimated  its  contents  as  extending 
to  100,000  distinct  pieces.  But  by  some  strange  over- 
sight, the  collection  was  permitted  for  several  years  to 
lie  in  a “damp  cellar.”  Under  the  present  energetic 
Librarian,  Mr.  Halkett,  it  has  been  “taken  out,  aired, 
and  dried,”  and  proves,  we  are  told,  “to  be  one  of 
very  considerable  value.”*  There  is  no  present  need  to 
fear  any  recurrence  of  similar  neglect.  That  it  should 
have  occurred  at  all  seems  the  moi’e  strange,  inasmuch 
as  the  funds  of  the  Library  were  then  ample  for  its 

* Britannia.,  etc.,  ir,  51  (Etlitton  of  1806). 

’ Rrport»  6y  the  Vuraiorn  of  the  Advovates  Library  (1851)  10;  (1852)3. 
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ihe  Copyright' 
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wants.  “At  one  time,”  said,  in  1849,  llie  late  Solicitor 
General  of  Scotland,  Mr.  Maitland,  “the  contributions 
of  the  Bar  amounted  to  upwards  of  .£3000  annually. 
(4f  late  years , they  have  fallen  off,  and  so  we  have  been 
able  to  do  very  little  in  purchasing  foreign  books.” 

Dr.  Irving,  the  late  Librarian,  returned  the  number  of 
printed  volumes  in  1849,  as  148,000,  but  gave  no  infor- 
mation as  to  the  increment  from  the  Copyright-Tax.  “No 
return,”  he  says,  “can  be  made  of  the  works  received 
by  the  Advocates  Library,  no  account  hm'ing  been  kept." 
The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Curators,  like  those  of  Dr. 
Irving's  successor  in  the  Librarianship , are  silent  alto- 
gether, both  as  to  the  growth  of  the  Library,  and  as 
to  the  use  made  of  it.  If,  however,  I may  assume  (I.) 
that  the  number  of  volumes  yearly  added  to  the  Libraiy 
from  this  source  must  nearly  corre.spond  with  the  aver- 
age niunber  received  by  other  Libraries  under  the  like 
privilege;  and  (12.)  that  the  books  received  are  preserved, 
it  will  follow  that  the  aggregate  number  of  volumes 
must  now  ( 18.’)8)  have'  risen  to  at  least  174,000. 

In  the  evidence,  which  Mas  given  by  Mr.  Maitland, 
before  the  Public  Libraries  Committee  of  1849,  con- 
sideraltle  stress  muis  laid  on  the  impropriety  and  ill 
conserjuences  of  turning  the  books  acipiired  under  the 
Copyright  Act,  “to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  a circu- 
lating Library.”  “As  they  come  from  Stationers'  Hall,” 
said  the  Solicitor  General,  “they  are  boarded,  and  im- 
mediately placed  upon  the  public  tables  of  the  Library. 
In  this  way  not  only  l)ooks  of  ephemeral  literature,  but 
Morks  of  the.  highest  value  published  in  this  country 
are  immediatelv  converted  into  common  circulatiiif; 
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purposes,  among  readers  extending  to  400  and  500. 
I do  not  think  that  was  the  original  intention,  and  I 
think  it  is  an  unfair  use,  of  the  grant.  Besides,  it  is 

extremely  destructive  to  the  books They  do  not 

remain  a public  deposit,  but  are,  to  a great  extent,  so 
destroyed  by  the  mode  in  which  they  are  used  as  to  be 
unfit  to  be  deposited  in  a great  Public  Library.  I think 
the  only  satisfactory  and  practical  reform  in  the  Ad\o- 
cates  Library  would  be  to  put  an  end  to  that  circulation 
of  the  books.”  With  certain  exceptions,  for  literary 
purposes,  Mr?  Maitland  would  abolish  the  lending 
system , and  “ would  make  great  exertions  to  give  every 
accommodation  [to  readers  within  the  Library,]  such 
as  is  given  in  the  “British  Museum;”  as  being  a better 
system  of  preserving  the  character  of  a National  Libra- 
ry, and  such,  I think,”  he  adds,  “ought  to  be  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Advocates  Library.”  ‘ 

The  Manuscripts  number  about  2000  volumes.  Be- 
sides the  prominent  collections  of  Balfour,  Sibbald,  and 
Wodrow,  they  include  a small  but  highly  valuable 
series  of  historical  letters — many  of  them  from  royal 
hands,^ — ^and  other  State  Papers,  presented  by  the  Earl 
of  Balcarras;  the  various  papers  of  Lord  Fourrtainhall, 
of  James  Anderson,  and  of  Murray  of  Stanhope;  the 
Perth  collections  of  the  Rev.  James  Scott;  the  x\c- 
count- books  and  Correspondence  of  the  Company  of 
Mei’chants  which  founded  the  settlement  of  Darien; — 
full  of  interest , as  throwing  strong  light  on  a remark- 

* Mtnuten  nf  Evidence  hc/ore  ScU‘ct  Committee'  Pub/ir  Lifirarite 
(1840),  04,  o:». 
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able  chapter  of  Scottish  History;  and  the  curious 
gatherings  of  ancient  Scottish  and  English  poetry, 
known  as  the  Bannatyne  and  Auchinlech  MSS. 

Among  the  classical  MSS.  are  a fine  Horace  of  the 
thirteenth  century;  a Valerius  Maximus  of  the  four- 
teenth ; a Terence  of  the  fifteenth ; and  the  famous  copy 
of  Martial’s  Epigrams , which  is  by  some  authorities  as- 
cribed to  the  ninth  century,  and  is,  beyond  all  question, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  known.  There  are  also  some 
valuable  Biblical  MSS. ; an  extensive  series  of  Icelandic 
books,  purchased  of  Professor  Finn  Magnuson  in  1825; 
and,  finally,  some  choice  Persian  and  Sanscrit  MSS., 
which  the  Library  owes  to  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Erskine 
and  Mr.  Elphinstone. 

The  rarities  of  the  Printed  Book  Department  include 
the  first  productions  of  the  Scottish  press,  (a  volume  of 
poetical  tracts,  printed  in  1508,  and  the  better  known 
Breviarium  Aberdoneme^  published  under  the  sanction 
of  William  Elphinstone,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  in  1509 
and  1510  ;)  and  a copy  of  the  Mazarine  Bible.  But  the 
strength  of  this  printed  Library  lies  in  modern  books, 
such  especially  as  are  historical  or  juridical.  Books  on 
the  j)hysical  sciences,  and  those  in  various  departments 
of  recent  foreign  literature  are  present  but  in  scanty 
proportions. 

There  are  printed  Catalogues  of  the  books  up  to  the 
year  1807,  in  three  volumes  (1742,  1776,  and  1807,) 
and  a later  one  of  the  law-books  exclusively  (jjrinted 
in  1831),  with  a supplement.  There  are  also  the  fol- 
lowing Catalogues  wholly  or  partially  in  manuscrijjt: 
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(1.)  A Catalogue  of  the  Historical  books,  based  on  the 
printed  titles  of  1742,  1776,  and  1807,  with  the  addi- 
tional titles  intercalated ; (2.)  A Catalogue  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Classics,  added  to  the  Library  since  1807; 
(3.)  A Miscellaneous  Catalogue,  containing  books  in  all 
the  classes  not  previously  named,  from  1807  to  about 
1830,  with  those  not  otherwise  catalogued  of  sub- 
sequent date;  (4.)  Separate  Catalogues  of  books  in  Theo- 
logj'.  Medicine,  and  Prose  Fiction,  from  1830  or  1832  to 
a recent  date;  (5.)  A classed  Catalogue  of  the  Astorga  Li- 
brary;' (6)  A Catalogue  of  Pamphlets  in  two  volumes. 

A new  alpliabeh'calCata\og\ie~-a  specimen  proof-sheet 
of  which  lies  before  me — is  now  in  the  press.  Itappears  to 
be  carefully  compiled,  has  useful  notes,  indicating  great 
bibliographical  acquirement;  but  is  disfigured  by  that 
strange,  though  not  singular,  absurdity, — the  mingling 
of  the  names  of  authors,  in  one  and  the  same  alphabet 
with  words  indicative  sometimes  of  the  subjects,  and 
sometimes  of  the  mere  titles  of  anonymous  books.  What 
possible  profit  a reader  can  derive  from  the  sequence 
of  “Chimney”  to  “Chalmers  (David),”  it  is  hard  to  con- 
jecture. The  typography  of  the  “ Specimen  ” is , it  must, 
be  added,  excellent. 

The  Library  of  the  Writers  to  the  Signet  is  a 
choice  collection  nobly  lodged.  Dr.  Dlbdin  is  not  famous 
for  judicious  discrimination  in  his  use  of  epithets,  but 
in  this  case  there  is  really  nothing  exaggerated  in  his 

^ Mr.  Halkett  remarks  nf  this  Catalo}^e  {^Report  of  1851,  p.  7): — **Tho 
books  are  arranged  in  six  classes,  each  o/  tchich  Vs  catalogued  teparafelg” 
A classed  Catalogue,  in  which  the  classes  are  not  catalogued  separately 
would  surely  be  a literary  curiosity? 
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statement  that  “the  whole  has  an  absolutely  palatial 
air.*  The  collection,  too,  is  worthy  of  its  abode,  a.s  is 
also  the  liberality  with  which  its  treasures  are  made 
accessible.  The  number  of  volumes  is  about  4. ^,000. 
The  class  “Jurisprudence  ’ has,  of  course,  always  been 
well  furnished,  and  a special  Catalogue  of  it,  prepared 
by  Mr.  Ivorj’,  was  completed  and  printed  in  1856.  But 
the  Signet  Library,  although  it  has  never  acquired 
books  by  the  Copyright -Tax,  is  far  from  being  merely, 
or  even  predominantly,  a professional  collection.  It  is 
rich  in  History,  and  in  the  Sciences  and  Arts.  Many  of 
the  sections  of  Polite  Literature  are  well  supplied,  and 
especially  those  which  comprise  the  finest  and  most 
costly  books.  There  are  good  printed  Catalogues,  both 
classed  and  alphabetical;  but  the  former,  now  half  a 
century  old,  has  been  long  outgrown.  The  alphabetical 
Catalogue  includes  a good  classed  index.  A classed 
Catalogue  of  the  works  in  British  History  was  com- 
menced by  the  present  accomplished  Librarian  and  lite- 
rary antiquary,  Mr.  David  Laing,  in  1857,  and  has 
made  considerable  progress.  There  is  also  a complete 
alphabetical  Catalogue  of  the  Library  in  fifteen  large 
volumes,  a specimen  of  which,  in  contemplation  of  its 
being  published,  was  printed  in  1853.“ 

In  a recent  Report,  the  following  remark  occurs  as 
to  the  plan  pursued  in  the  augmentation  of  the  Signet 
Library:  “In  the  additions  which  they  have  made,  the 
Librarian  and  Curators  have  always  acted  upon  the 


• Dibdin,  Northern  Tour,  ii,  008. 

^ Specimen  o/  the  Mphabeticai  Cataiogue  now  in  preparation  of  the  LAhrarp 
of  the  Society  of  WHtenx  to  Her  Mnje»ty*ft  Siynet  (8ro.,  Eilinliurgli , 1853j. 
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rule  of  preferring  standard  works  to  ephemeral  litei  'll-  BOOK  111. 

tur'c.  They  have  endeavoured  to  supply  some  of  the  xh.  uw 

defects  m different  departments  of  Literature  ami  k (linliurgli. 
Science , but  much  still  remains  to  be  done ; and  they 
have  the  satisfaction  of  reporting  that,  from  the  addi- 
tions which  they  have  made  to  the  Law-Bpoks,  the 
Society  now  possesses  one  of  the  largest  and  most  valu- 
able Law  - Libraries  in  Britain.’”  The  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  Library  continues,  I believe,  to  be  that 
which  was  introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  Maevey  Napier, 
in  1834. 

' Annuaf  lieport  hy  tht‘  Vurotofs  (Nov.  l8o5). 
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‘^A  people  hi|ch*apirUod , ardent,  and  full  of  vigour, 
vtith  IaJmo»t|  everf  outlet  for  their  ctiergj  stopped 
bjr'a  proud  and  powerful  neighbour.  ...  At  home,  the 
fruits  of  their  industry  are  surpt  away  by  hostile 
armies.  Their  churches  and  castles  are  destroyed. 

The  inducements  to  derelope  high  culture  in  any 
department  are  blighted  by  the  prospect  of  labouring 
only  to  enrich  watchful  enemies.  What  can  a people 
So  beset  do,  but  ...  seek  distinetJon,  and  the  honoum 
and  enjoyments  of  life  abroad?  It  was  from  no  desuL 
lory  spirit  of  vagrancy . from  no  neglect  of  Uie  primary 
demands  of  their  own  eonntry,  that  they  led  Foreigpi 
armies,  gave  their  counsels  In  Foreign  courts,  and 
taught  in  Foreign  universities. 

Thf  Scot  Ahrooti  (filachvoo<t»  Magazine,  IixiZ)  4J9  . 


The  most  ancient  of  the  Scottish  Universities  is  that 
of  Saint  Andrews,  which  dates  from  1411.  Henry 
Wardlaw,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  founded  the  institu- 
tion in  that  year,  and  two  years  later  obtained  from 
Pope  Benedict  XIII.  Bulls  of  Confirmation  and  of  Pri- 
vilege. The  College  of  St.  Salvator  was  founded  in 
1455;  that  of  St.  Leonard  in  1512;  that  of  St.  Mary  in 
1537.  The  early  records  contain  traces  of  Libraries 
belonging  severally  to  these  Colleges,  and  there  is  a 
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remarkable  passage  in  a “ Prognostication  ” of  Jasper  de  BOOK  III. 
Laet,  which  commemorates  the  liberality  of  William  Unlvenity  ■■d 
Schevez,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  from  1478  to  of  SeolUnd. 
1497 , who  gave  to  one  of  these  many  precious  books 
and  manuscripts.  But  the  first  indication  of  a Univer-  »'  ">» 

^ Un»Ter»ity  of 

sity  Library  is  of  the  time  of  James  VI.,  and  there  is  »>■  ADdr«». 
still  extant  a contemporary  Catalogue  which  registers 
its  beginnings.  Into  this  collection  the  collegiate  Li- 
braries ultimately  merged. 

In  common 'with  the  other  University  Libraries  of 
Scotland  this  of  St.  Andrews  enjoyed  the  right  of  exact- 
ing copies,  under  the  Act  of  the  eighth  of  Queen  Anne, 
until  1835.  Under  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  William  IV. 
c.  110,  a yearly  grant  of  £630  was  accorded  to  it  in 
lieu  of  the  books.  About  1100  volumes  on  the  aver- 
age are  annually  added  to  the  Library  by  means  of 
this  fund.  The  ordinary  expenses  of  maintenance  are 
chiefly  defrayed  by  fees  on  graduations  and  by  annual 
contributions  from  the  Students. 

The  total  number  of  volumes  of  printed  books  in 
1849  was  officially  returned  as  51,265.  That  of  MSS. 
was  53.  The  present  number  of  volumes  is  nearly 
62,000.  At  the  date  of  the  inquiries  of  the  Scottish 
University  Commissioners  (1827-28),  there  appears  to 
have  been  both  undue  laxity  in  the  mode  of  lending 
books  from  this  Library,  and  undue  restriction  in  the 
facilities  afforded  for  reading  within  its  walls.  The  HesuLUon. to 

Ihe  use  of  the 

Commissioners  made  various  suggestions  for  the  better  ubr.r,. 
regulation  of  the  first-named  practice,  and  expressed 
their  “decided  opinion  that  ample  encouragement  should 
be  afforded  in  all  the  Universities  to  Students  to  read 

Vol.  H.  2 
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in  the  Libraries  belonging  to  the  Institutions.”  The 
Parliamentary  returns  of  1849  state  that  “the  Library 
is  accessible  to  students  . . . for  the  purpose  of  reading 
and  consulting  books;”  and  also  that,  in  February  1847, 
the  Senatus  Academicus  unanimously  resolved:  “That 
the  practice  of  permitting  each  Professor  to  grant  the 
privilege  of  obtaining  books  from  the  University  Li- 
brary to  five  individuals  not  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity be  abolished,  as  it  is  destructive  of  the  books, 
consumes  much  of  the  time  of  the  LibraVian,  converts 
the  University  Library  into  a Circulating  Library  for 
the  people  of  the  town , is  a privilege  which  the  Senatus 
are  not  justified  in  granting,  and  which  has  been  con- 
demned in  the  late  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission.” 

Persons,  however,  who  are  really  engaged  in  literary 
or  scientific  investigations,  with  a view  to  publication, 
may  still  borrow  books  on  application  to  the  Senate; 
whilst,  as  respects  the  use  of  the  Library  within  the 
walls,  “ free  access  is  granted  to  any  respectable  person.” 

The  number  of  persons  habitually  using  the  Library 
during  the  ten  years  ending  with  1848  appears  to  have 
ranged  from  189  (in  1839)  to  283  (in  1848).  The 
general  character  of  the  collection  is,  as  may  have 
been  inferred  from  the  sources  whence  it  has  chiefly 
accrued , that  of  a liibrary  of  modem  English  literature, 
augmented  by  an  admixture  of  foreign  works  of  an 
educationaLcast.' 

•Lyon,  History  0/  Saint  Andrewn,  ii , 189;  Koger,  llintory  of  Saint 
Andreu't  (Edtnb.  1849),  133-136;  Report  of  Me  Commiseioners  on  ike  Uni- 
persitiei  and  Colleges  of  Scotland  (1832),  413-436;  Abstract  Return  relate 
ing  to  the  Public  Libraries  in  Scotland  (1849),  3;  MS.  Correspondence 
(UeT.  J.  M.  Bean,  M.A.). 
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The  earliest  records  in  the  Archives  of  the  Univer-  .oo.  m. 
sity  of  Glasgow  which  throw  light  on  the  foundation 
and  growth  of  its  Library  date  from  the  year  1475  ■ of  Scotland. 
John  Laing,  then  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  gave  various 
philosophical  treatises — “ Pedagogio  Glasguensi  ad  usum  ubr.rx  „t 

Ihr  University  of 

ulmtatem  Regencium  tn  tbi  pro  tempore  exisiencium,'' 
as  did  also  Duncan  Bunch,  Principal  of  the  College. 

Eight  years  later  occurs  a similar  but  more  extensive 
gift  by  Master  John  Brown,  “formerly  a liegent  in  the 
said  College.  The  first  direct  entry  of  printal  books 
occurs  as  late  ius  1577,  when  the  College  purchased  the 
works  of  St.  Augustine,  of  Cicero  and  of  Aristotle,  to- 
gether with  the  “Bible  of  Govan  and  College,”  and 
“The  hail  Actes  of  Parliament.”  In  the  Catalogue  Li- 
brorum  Communis  Bibliothecce  Collegii  Glasguensis,"  be- 
gun in  1578,  George  Buchanan,  appears  as  the  donor 
of  a series  of  Greek  authors,  and  James  Boyd,  Bishop 
of  Glasgow , as  the  bequeather  of  an  important  collec- 
tion of  the  works  of  Fathers,  Schoolmen,  and  Reform- 
ers. To  the  list  of  books  left  to  the  College  by  Bishop 
Boyd  is  appended  a note  of  certain  other  works  simi- 
larly bequeathed,  but  “not  received  from  the  Execu- 
tors.” Peter  Blackburn,  “at  his  departing  to  Aber- 
deen,” gave  several  books,  together  with  “Ane  new 
General  Cart,  stentit  upon  buirdes,  sett  out  by  Gerar-  E.ri,  b»„e 
dus  Jode  of  Antwerp.”  Archibald  Crawford,  Mark 
Jameson , John  Cunyngham , David  Dickson , John 
Blackburn,  and  John  Jjawson  also  occur  as  benefactors 
during  subsequent  years. 

In  1G19,  John  Howieson,  Minister  of  Camburlang, 
bequeathed  his  Library,  consisting  chiefly  of  Biblical 
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works  and  writings  of  the  Reformers,  cum  librorum  ah 
ipso  scriptorum  et  prcelo  desiinaiorum  numerosa  farra- 
gine."  In  the  same  year,  Alexander  Boyd  gave  a very 
similar  collection;  as  did  also,  in  1627,  James  Boyd, 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  one  of  greater  value,  rich  in 
the  Fathers  both  Greek  and  Latin ; in  Church  historians, 
and  in  the  leading  Divines  of  the  Roman  Church,  with 
some  good  Classics.  The  Scottish  University  Commis- 
sioners describe  this  donation  as  a bequest,  and  date  it 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  amongst  the  Records  of 
the  University  is  preserved  a document,  entitled,  “The 
Bishop  of  Glasgow  His  disposition  of  His  books  to  the 
College  of  Glasgow,”  which  commences  thus: — “We 
James,  by  the  mercie  of  God,  Archbischope  of  Glasgow, 
for  the  cair  we  have  of  the  advancement  of  learning, 
ahd  our  singulare  love  and  respect  to  that  seminarie 
of  guid  letters  in  the  College  of  Glasgow,  have  frealie 
doted  and  geivine  ...  to  the  said  College  ...  my  buikis 
and  volumes  after  specified,  reserving  my  awine  lyfrent 
usse  of  them  alennerlie,  to  be  appropriat  in  all  tyme 
coming  thairafter  to  the  said  college,  and  to  remdine 
and  to  be  keiped  in  thair  conunoune  Bibliothec,  ...  off 
the  quhilk  buikis  the  names  follows,  viz.  Biilia  regia 
Philippi  Hispaniarum  Regis:  Cum  Tractatibus  in  octo 
voluminibus,  and  so  on.  In  1630,  the  same  Archbishop 
subscribed  a thousand  marks  towards  the  erection  of  a 
new  building  for  the  Library. 

This  project  and  the  subscription  which  was  set  on 
foot  to  carry  it  into  effect  appear  to  have  enlisted  a 
wide-spread  sympathy,  both  throughout  Scotland  and 
at  the  English  Court.  The  list  of  subscribers  is  entitled. 
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“An  inventorie  of  the  voluntar  contributions  of  the  ••o«  III. 
soums  of  money  gevin  or  promised  to  be  gevin  for  the 
building  of  a Commoun  Librarie,  ...  furnishing  thairof  of  Scotland, 
with  Books  and  utherways  inlar^ng  the  fabrick  of  the 
said  Colledge,”  &c.  The  Archbisliop’s  gift  is  the  first 
recorded.  The  names  of  a large  proportion  of  the  Scot- 
tish nobility  and  gentry  appear  for  various  sums,  as  do 
also  those  of  several  corporate  towns.  In  1633,  “His 
Majestic’s  contribution  was  gratiously  granted  at  Se- 
toun” — that  is,  it  was  granted  on  paper — in  these 
words: — “Charles  R.  It  is  our  gratious  pleasure  to 
grant  for  advancement  of  the  Librarie  and  Fabrick  of  i’'”- 

the  College  of  Glasgow  the  soume  of  Two  hundred 
pounds  sterling.”  But,  although  the  Regents  “humblie 
did  beseek  the  Lordis  of  Exchequer  to  ...  ordaine  them 
to  be  payit  of  the  said  soum,”and  obtained  both  the 
ordinance  they  sought,  and  a subsequent  precept  from 
the  Lords  of  Council  at  Edinburgh, — the  royal  sub-  > 
scription  remained  unpaid. 

When  the  fact  was  stated  to  Cromwell  he  paid  the 
two  hundred  pounds  which  had  been  promised  by 
Charles  twenty-one  years  before.  What  sort  of  answer 
such  a representation  would  have  received  from  the 
second  Charles  may  be  inferred  from  his  conduct  to 
Meares"  in  the  matter  of  the  Thomason  collection.  The 
entry  I have  quoted  from  the  subscription-book  is  now 
followed  by  the  note,  “This  soume  was  payed  by  the 
Lord  Protector  Anno  1654,”  and  also  by  another  entry 
which  records  the  payment,  in  1656,  “by  the  Trustees 
for  Sequestrat  Estates” of  a thousand  marks  which  had 
been  subscribedby  James,  Marquess  of  Hamilton,  in  1 63 1 . 
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But  the  greatest  benefactor  to  the  new  Glasgow 
Library  was  Zachary  Boyd , who  gave  sums  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  £20,000  of  Scottish  money,  and 
also  bequeathed  to  the  College  his  own  Library.  This 
eminent  liberality  is  gratefully  acknowledged  by  an  in- 
scription on  the  front  of  the  College  building. 

In  1641,  Thomas  Hutcheson  mortified  a sura  of 
2000  marks  that  the  interest  of  it  might  be  bestowed 
on  a “qualified  young  student,  being  ane  Maister  of 
Arts,  who  sal  be  receavit  Bibliothecarius  of  the  Uni- 
versitie.”  Three  years  afterwards,  a similar  mortifica- 
tion by  Margaret  Graham,  otherwise  Boyd,  (a  name  of 
good  omen  to  Glasgow  University,)  is  recorded,  the 
interest  whereof  “ may  be  yearlie  employed  in  bujnng 
so  many  as  the  rent  may  reach  unto  of  the  choysest 
bookes  which  the  College  had  not  before,  and  these 
being  bought,  that  the  said  Margaret  Grayham’s  name 
...  be  stamped  upon  the  covering  of  every  book.” 
There  were  also  to  be  written  within  the  book  these 
words;  Anno ...emptus  est  hie  liber  pretio  ...  et  additus 
Bibliolhecfv  Collegii  Glasyuensis,"  &c. 

Rules  were  enacted  “concerning  the  Bibliotheck,”  in 
December  1659,  for  the  purpose  of  regidating  the  pur- 
chase, stamping,  entry,  and  loan  of  books;  and  also 
the  payments  to  be  made  yearly  by  every  bursar  to- 
wards tlie  maintenance  of  the  Library.  ‘ Then  ensues  a 
list  of  donations,  varied  in  character,  and  extending 
over  a long  series  of  years.  Amongst  them  may  be  no- 
ticed two  copies  of  Walton’s  Polyglott  Bible ; the  one  given 

‘ They  are  printed  at  length  in  the  A/itnimaUa  Cnivcrsifatts 
ffucTtsis,  iii)  431-433  (Baonatyne  Club,  1854). 
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(with  many  other  valuable  hooka)  by  Mr.  John  Snell,  of 
Ufton,  in  Warwickshire,  in  grateful  remembrance  of 
his  pupilage  at  Glasgow;  and  the  other  by  Alexander, 
Earl  of  Eglinton.  Queen  Anne  gave  Rymer’s  Feeders, 
(as  far  as  that  work  had  then  been  published,)  in  1710; 
a worthy  bookseller  at  Boston,  in  Massachusetts,  sent 
the  missionary  works  of  John  Eliot,  the  “Apostle  of 
the  Indians;”  and  shortly  afterwards.  Dr.  Increase 
Mather  transmitted  a series  of  his  own  books.  There 
are  also  interesting  records  in  the  Quaestors’  accounts  of 
occasional  purchases  made  at  this  period;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, “For  ane  old  parchment  MS.  being  Clement  of 
Langtoun's  Harmony  of  the  Evangelists,  Englished  by 
Wicliffe  £66;”  and  “to  Mr.  Ruddiman,  Under  Library 
Keeper  of  |the  Advocats  Library,  for  the  writing 
[transcripts]  of...  Balfour’s  Annalls  and  his  Vttcp  Pont. 
St.  Andrew,  £76.” 

In  1712,  and  again  in  1715,  new  Regulations  were 
established  with  a view  to  check  certain  abuses  which 
had  grown  up  in  connection  with  the  borrowing  of 
books,  without  limiting  too  stringently  the  facilities 
afforded  to  students.  At  later  periods  similar  efforts 
were  renewed,  but  apparently  with  small  result.  The 
Report  of  1830  states  that  in  the  year  1827,  books  bor- 
rowed by  various  Professbrs  of  the  University  at  dates 
beginning  with  the  years  1803,  1801,  1796,  and  1790 
respectively,  were  still  unreturned.  To  the  account  of 
one  Professor  there  stood  in  the  Library  Register,  in 
October  1827 , no  less  than  844  volumes,  some  of  which 
ha<l  been  borrowed  in  1801.  Yet,  at  this  time,  the 
two  Regulations  which  follow  were  professedly  in 
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force:*  (1.)  “No  student  shall  hav6  more  than  three  vo- 
lumes out  of  the  Library  at  one  and  the  same  time,  nor 
shall  any  Member  of  Senate , nor  any  Lecturer,  nor  Mi- 
nister, have  above  twenty  volumes  at  one  and  the  same 
time.”  (2.)  “No  Member  of  Faculty,  Lecturer,  or  Minister 
of  Glasgow,  or  any  other  person,  shall  keep  a Library 
book  above  six  months;  nor  longer  than  three  months, 
if  a demand  be  made  by  another  person , and  notified  to 
him , under  the  penalty  of  five  shillings  sterling.”  The 
Commissioners  add:  “From  parts  of  the  evidence  it 
appears  that  there  have  been  times , when  students  were 
in  a great  measure,  if  not  altogether,  precluded  from 
the  use  of  the  Library,  at  least  as  a matter  of  right.  If 
there  were  no  other  reason  for  pronouncing  this  to 
have  been  an  imwarrantable  exercise  of  power,  it  is 
enough  to  say,  that  the  declared  piu’pose  for  which 
voluntary  contributions  were  obtained  for  building  a 
Common  Library^  and  furnishing  it  with  books,  as  well 
as  otherwise  enlarging  the  fabric  of  the  College,  was 
for  the  public  and  private  use  of  the  Students.”  But,  of 
course,  they  by  no  means  regard  this  as  involving  an 
indiscriminate  or  unlimited  access. 

On  the  points  of  discussion  which  arose  out  of  the 
Copyright  privilege,  the  Scottish  Commissioners  ex- 
pressed views  very  difierent  from  those,  previously 
quoted  in  this  book,  of  the  Commissioners  on  Cam- 
bridge University.  They  highly  appreciate  the  import- 
ance of  preservuig  “even  the  fugitive  treatises  which 
relate  to  subjects  so  familiar  as  to  be  thought  unworthy 

' Leijea  Bihliutheea:  .■icaJemiw  Ultu^ueiuia,  in  Munimenta,  ut  aupra, 
Ui,  455,  seqq.  t 
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the  notice  of  contemporaries,  but  which  might  often  BOOK  111. 
furnish  information  ....  not  to  be  found  in  graver  vo-  uniT.r,it7  .lid 

_ , . 11*  Town  UtirariBfl 

lumes;  but  appear  to  assume  that  there  is  no  way  of  of  ScotlBnd. 
securing  this  advantage  save  by  a tax.  They  then  pro- 
ceed to  argue  that  “in  many  other  points  of  view  it 
may  be  of  great  importance  both  to  the  acquirements 
and  principles  of  the  young , that  the  places  of  public 
education  should  be  regularly  supplied  with  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  our  native  literature.  In  the  most  secluded 
corners  of  the  island , new  publications  may  be  circu- 
lated, so  as  often,  in  the  most  alluring  form  to  give 
currency  to  errors  which  the  instructors  of  youth 
would  anxiously  and  promptly  counteract,  if  they  fell 
sooner  under  their  notice.  No  part  of  education  can  be 
more  valuable  than  that  which  guides  the  unexpe- 
rienced to  the  proper  selection  of  books,  and  which 
guards  them  against  the  mischievous  influence  of  so- 
phistry. But  these  ends  may  probably  be  less  exten- 
sively gained , if  public  teachers  do  not  possess  oppor- 
timities  of  examining  every  work  which  is  successively 
published.”  It  is  amusing  to  contrast  this  deliberate, 
opinion  with  that  which  the  author  of  the  Bibliographi- 
cal Decameron  has  recorded  ( in  truly  Dibdinian  Eng- 
lish): “The  commutation  of  this  Act  ....  must  be 
a very  comfort  to  Curators.  They  may  now  blow  off 
the  froth  and  fllth,  and  select  the  absolutely  integral 
value  of  the  productions  of  the  press.”  • 

In  Glasgow  the  working  of  this  enactment  had  been 
more  carefully  attended  to  than  in  any  other  of  the 
Scottish  Universities.  Thus  it  is  that,  whilst  Aberdeen 
has  but  £320  a-year  from  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
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Glasgow  has  £707.  Its  number  of  volumes  which  in 
1830  was  but  about  30,000,  had  increased  in  1849 
to  58,096;  and  probably  at  present  (1858)  exceeds 
66,000.  The  number  of  Manuscripts  is  242.  ‘ 

Besides  the  Library  which  is  strictly  its  own,  the 
Univeraity  of  Glasgow  is  Trustee,  for  the  Public,  of 
the  fine  Library  and  Museum  formed  by  the  eminent 
anatomist  Dr.  William  Hunter  (1718-1783).  A man  of 
a noble  spirit,  he  derived  gratification,  whilst  yet  in  all 
the  ardour  of  the  youthful  collector,  from  the  thought 
that  his  treasures  would  be  of  public  utility.  He  lavish- 
ed in  their  pursuit  all  that  a benevolent  heart  left 
at  his  disposal  out  of  the  large  gains  of  his  professional 
career.  His  first  idea  seems  to  have  been  that  he  would 
found  a Museum  in  London , with  an  endowment  for 
lectureships,  but  eventually  he  selected  the  metropolis 
of  his  native  county  for  its  site , and  the  Senate  of  the 
University , where  he  had  been  educated  for  its  trustee- 
ship. His  Library  is  especially  rich  in  Greek  and  Latin 
classics.  The  early  printers  of  Venice  and  Florence  are 
represented  by  many  books  on  vellum  of  rare  beauty. 
Many  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  the  Askew  and  other 
famous  collections  had  passed  into  Dr.  Hunter’s  posses- 
sion under  the  auction  hammer, — including  the  Aldine 
Plato;  the  Mentz  Cicero;  the  Azzoguidi  Ovid;  the  Flo- 
rence Homer;  'the  Catullus,  the  Nepos,  the  Livy,  the 
Pliny,  the  Sallust  and  the  Dante  of  Venice. 

I 

' Munimentii  Uniccr»ihiti»  iti,  403-480;  General  Report  of 

Ctunmusionern  t>n  the  Unirenitie^  and  Collegef  of  Svotland,  Appendix,  278- 
281;  Dibdin,  Sorthern  7’oi/r,  H,  717. 
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Amongst  the  antiquities  of  English  printing  there  are 
at  least  nine  productions  of  Caxton  ( Caton,  Chaucer, 
Cromclea,  Godrfroy,  Golden  Legende,  Myrrour  the 
World,  Lyf  of  Christe,  Polycronicon,  and  and 

four  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  The  MSS.  include  a splen- 
did French  translation  with  miniatures  of  the  Vita 
Christi  of  Ludolph  the  Carthusian,  from  the  Gaignat 
collection;  a curious  series  of  original  Elizabethan  pro- 
clamations, with  the  Queen’s  autograph  signatiu'es,  and 
with  those  of  her  great  officers  of  State;  many  superb 
Missals;  and  curious  pieces  of  English  and  Scottish 
poetry.  These  MSS.  amount  to  600  volumes;  the 
printed  books  to  about  1 3,000  volumes.  The  whole  of 
the  collections  bequeathed  by  Hunter  to  the  University 
are  said,  by  Dr.  Dibdin  (I  know  not  on  what  authority), 
to  have  been  valued  at  30,000.  In  addition  to  which 
the  sum  of  £8000  was  bequeathed  as  an  augmenta- 
tion fund. 

To  its  uniting  the  characters  of  a University  town, 
and  of  a great  mart  of  commerce,  Glasgow  is  doubtless 
indebted  for  the  number  and  diversity  of  its  public 
benefactions.  The  men  of  lettere , indeed , here  as  else- 
where, far  transcend  the  men  of  trade,  in  their  care  for 
them  “ who  are  to  come  after small  as  have  usually 
been  their  comparative  means.  But  the  example  has 
proved  a spur  to  honourable  rivalry.  After  the  Boyds 
and  the  Hunters  come  the  Stirlings  and  the  M’Lellans. 

It  is  yet  but  a hundred  and  twenty  years,  since  Glas- 
gow, notwithstanding  its  University,  was  declared  to 
be  “ too  narrow  for  two  booksellers  at  a time.”  Forty 
years  afterwards,  an  adventurous  tradesman  set  up  the 
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calling  of  a “Book -auctioneer.”  At  this  time  the  town 
possessed  a population  of  34,000  persons,  of  whom  six- 
teen were  engaged  in  the  sale  either  of  books  or  of  sta- 
tionary of  one  kind  or  other.  These  sixteen  dealers 
joined  in  a petition  against  the  perilous  novelty  of  book- 
auctions.  But  soon  afterwards  one  or  two  Circulating 
Libraries  were  established.  For  a Public  Town  Library 
Glasgow  had  to  wait  until  1791. 

Walter  Stirling  was  a native  of  Glasgow,  and  became 
a member  of  the  “Merchants’  House,”  in  1768,  under 
the  designation  of  a “Home-Trader.”  According  to  the 
author  of  that  amusing  picture  of  a Scottish  city  in  the 
last  century,  Glasgow  and  its  Clubs,  “his  own  Library 
abounded  in  choice  specimens  of  bibliographic  lore.” 
His  Trustees  say  merely  that  the  number  of  his  books 
was  “760  volumes,  and  their  value,  estimated  by  an 
appraiser,  was  £160.”  However  this  may  be,  he  gave 
by  his  last  Will,  “To  and  in  favour  of  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost of  the  City  of  Glasgow  and  his  successors,  the 
sum  of  One  thousand  pounds,  and  my  tenement  lying 
on  the  east -side  of  Miller  street  in  the  said  City,  and 
my  share  in  the  Tontine  Society,  for  the  sole  and  only 
purpose  of  purchasing  a Library,  and  for  appointing 
a Librarian  for  the  taking  charge  of  the  books  that  may 
belong  to  me  at  my  death,  as  well  as  those  which  may 
be  purchased  in  future  from  the  fund  above-mentioned.” 
By  other  provisions  of  the  Will,  the  Lord  Provost  is 
always  to  be  a Director  of  the  Library  so  to  be  fomied, 
ex  officio,  and  there  are  to  be  twelve  other  Directors, 
chosen  in  equal  proportions,  by  the  Town  Council,  the 
Presbytery,  the  Merchants’  House,  and  the  Faculty  of 
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Medicine,  respectively.  Large  powers  were  given  both  BOOK  III. 
to  these  Incorporations  at  large,  and  to  the  chosen  Di-  vniT.r.u,  •nd 
rectors  to  make  Regulations  tor  the  new  institution.  ofSoUMd. 
“ It  being  understood ,”  says  the  Deed  of  Mortification, 

“ that  110  Regulations  . . which  may  be  made  . . shall  be 
inconsistent  with  or  strike  against  the  chief  or  primary 
view  of  this  donation , viz.  the  constant  and  perpetual 
existence  of  a Public  Library  for  the  Citizens  of 
Glasgow.”' 

Unfortunately,  the  benefaction  was  of  too  small 
amount  for  its  purpose,  consistently  with  the  express 
direction  of  the  Testator,  that  the  sum  to  be  laid  out  in 
the  purchase  of  books  “shall  never  be  less  than  Twenty 
pounds  yearly.”  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  the 
smallest  effort  was  made  at  the  time  to  excite  the 
wealthy  citizens  of  Glasgow  to  an  emulation  of  Mr. 

Stirling’s  liberality.  Instead  of  this,  the  Directors  (31st 
October  1791)  restricted  the  loan  of  books  to  such 
Citizens  and  inhabitants  of  Glasgow  as  should  pay  a 
life -subscription  of  three  guineas,  which  sum  was  in- 
creased to  five  guineas  in  1794,  and  to  ten  guineas  in 
1816,  but  reduced  to  five  guineas  again  in  1833.  Du- 
ring the  first  three  years,  the  total  number  of  persons 
who  subscribed  was  390;  during  the  subsequent  fifty- 
four  years,  275.  The  total  amount  subscribed,  during 
the  fifty-seven  years  ending  with  1848,  was  £2779. 

1 Report  of  Hie  Commiesionert  on  the  Univereitiee  of  Scotland^  vt  auproj 
384;  Repertorium  Biblio^raphicuMf  § Hanteriaa  Library,  140-144;  Strang, 

Glasgow  and  its  Clubs  (Second  Edition,  1857),  84,  85;  Report  on  the 
measures  that  should  be  adopted  to  render  Stirling's  Library  more  useful 
to  the  Citisens  of  Glasgovo  (1848),  passim.  Dibdin,  Sorthem  Tour,  ii, 

72s(-742. 
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The  number  of  volumes  at  the  last-named  date  was 
about  10,000. 

The  Library  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  is,  as  a 
public  possession,  two  years  older  than  the  University 
itself.  It  was  in  lf)80  that  Clement  Littill,  described  as 
“Commissary  in  Edinburgh,”  bequeathed  his  books  “to 
Edinburgh  and  the  Kirk  of  God,”  under  the  trusteeship 
of  the  Town  Council.  By  this  body  the  collection  was 
transferred  to  the  infant  University,  founded  in  1582. 
It  consisted  but  of  some  three  hundred  of  the  portly 
volumes  of  the  day, — chiefly,  it  need  scarcely  be  added, 
in  Theology, — but  was  soon  augmented  by  many  liberal 
gifts,  amongst  which  those  of  James  Nairne  and  Dr. 
Robert  Johnston  are  conspicuous.  Still  more  remark- 
able was  the  donation  by  William  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thornden,  of  a choice  collection  of  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  of  curious  works  in  the  early  literature  of 
Scotland , and  of  a few  books  in  other  departments. ' 
Sir  John  Chekeley  gave,  in  1650,  a precious  vellum 
Codex  of  the  Greek  Gospels,  apparently  of  the  13th 
century.  No  very  noticeable  accession  seems  to  have 
occurred  until  the  incorporation  with  the  University  Li- 
brary, in  1763,  of  the  small  collection  of  books — about 
five  hundred  volumes — which  belonged  to  the  College 
of  Surgeons.  Shortly  before  this  transfer  the  number  of 
volumes  was  stated  at  13,000. 

1 ^Drammond  beqnesthod  his  whole  Library/'  is  the  StstemeDt  of 
the  Commissioiiers  on  the  Scottish  UniTersitieS)  bot  this  seems  to  be  an 
error.  The  Auctarium  Bibliotheca  Edinburgena  ^ printed  in  1627,  contains 
a list  of  books  gifcn  by  the  poet.  The  Registers  record  other  gifts  in 
1G28  and  1635.  Drummond’s  death,  (said,  it  will  be  remembered,  to 
have  been  hastened  by  grief  for  the  execution  of  Charles!.,)  occurretl  in  1649. 
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At  this  period  the  University  Library  of  Edinburgh 
was  one  of  the  institutions  privileged  to  claim  books 
by  Copyright- Tax.  The  right  was  very  irregularly  en- 
forced or  complied  with.  But , whatever  its  productive- 
ness, it  is  obvious  that,  to  some  extent,  it  must  have 
given  a public  character  to  the  Libraries  so  favoured. 

The  more  singular,  therefore,  will  it  appear  that  the 
access  of  the  Members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  has 
been  magnified  into  a grievance.  So  distinguished  a 
man  as  Professor  Leslie  expressed  himself  on  this  point 
to  the  Crown  Commissioners  in  these  combative  terms:  , 

“The  Library  of  the  Surgeons,  if  exposed  to  sale  to- 
morrow would  not,  I am  sure,  bring  fifty  pounds.  But 
to  trim  the  balance  nicely , the  Surgeons  promised  to  obj^^aon* 

due«d  to  the  use 
of  the  University 
Library  by  the 

raised  lately  to  twenty  pounds.  It  thus  appears  that  by  Callef^  of 
transferring  to  the  Library  the  fiftieth  part  of  its  stock, 
and  scarcely  the  fiftieth  part  of  its  annual  revenue,  they 
claun  the  whole  of  the  privileges.  Thirty  was  the  num- 
ber of  Surgeons  when  this  wretched  contract  was  made, 
but  they  now  amount  to  ninety,  of  whom  above  sixty 
are  in  the  daily  habit  of  frequenting  the  Library ; they 
roam  about  the  different  rooms,  distracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Under-Librarians,  and*  demanding  their 
services;  and  they  borrow  more  than  six  hundred  vo- 
lumes of  all  kinds  for  themselves  and  their  apprentices. 

....  The  transaction  was  clearly  unwarrantable  and  il- 
legal from  the  beginning.  Neither  the  Senatus  nor  the 
, Town  Council  had  any  power  to  barter  away  the  rights 
of  the  University,  or  to  communicate  the  privileges 
of  the  Library , which  was  formed  mainly  out  of 


pay  yearly  five  poimds,  which  they  have  generously 
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the  funds  contributed  by  the  Students,  to  any  other 
body.” 

Of  the  more  recent  accessions  by  gift  or  by  bequest, 
the  most  noticeable  is  that  of  about  600  volumes  which 
accrued  by  the  legacy  of  Dr.  William  Thomson  (a  mem- 
ber of  the  College  of  Surgeons),  in  1808.  In  common 
with  other  branches  of  the  University,  the  Library  has 
also  benefited  by  the  munificent  bequest  of  General 
Reid.  The  number  of  volumes  which  had  been  received 
under  the  Copyright  Act  is  not,  I believe,  now  ascert- 
ainable. The  yearly  amoimt  of  compensation  money 
assigned,  (under  the  5 and  6 of  William  IV.,  c.  110,) 
since  1837,  is  £575.  The  other  sources  of  income  are 
(1.)  Matriculation  fees;  (2.)  Graduation  fees  in  Theo- 
logy, in  Medicine,  or  in  Arts;  (3.)  A donation  of  five 
pounds  from  each  Professor  on  his  induction;  (4.)  The 
annual  payment  of  twenty  pounds  by  the  College  of 
Surgeons.  At  the  date  of  the  Commissioners’  Report 
(1830),  the  sum  yearly  applicable  to  purchases  was 
stated  as  about  £500.  The  whole  number  of  volumes 
in  the  Library  was  about  70,000.  The  rate  of  annual 
increase,  from  1200  to  1400  volumes. 

As  to  the  general  character  of  the  collection  at  this 
period , the  Commissioners  cite  the  opinion  of  a Profes- 
sor conversant  with  Libraries,  alluding,  I believe,  to 
the  late  Mr.  Maevey  Napier,  who  describes  it  to  contain 
much  that  is  valuable , and  not  a little  that  is  both  cu- 
rious and  rare;  but  adds  that,  viewed  as  a Repertory 
of  varied  information  in  Science  and  Literature,  it  is 
defective  and  unequal;  its  redundancies  in  some  branches 
being  as  gi*eut  as  its  deficiencies  in  others.  It  is  emi- 
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nently  wanting  in  that  character  of  generality,  founded 
upon  the  possession  of  all  that  is  most  useful  and  inter- 
esting in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  which  the  wit-, 
ness  regarded  as  constituting  “the  best  recommendation 
of  an  extensive  Libraiy,”  but  which  assuredly  it  needs 
the  combination  of  wealth  and  time  to  achieve.  The 
Natural  Sciences,  it  was  further  stated,  were  well  sup- 
plied with  the  publications  belonging  to  them.  With 
the  Metaphysical,  Ethical,  and  Political  Sciences,  the 
case  was  very  different.  In  all  of  them  the  deficiencies 
were  great;  and  “Politics,”  especially,  was  nearly  a 
total  blank.  In  Classical  Literature  few  great  Libraries, 
it  was  thought,  were  more  defective,  including  under 
that  head,  “all  that  relates  to  the  exposition  and  illus- 
tration of  the  Ancient  Classics;  all  to  wliich  a scholar, 
in  the  more  enlarged  sense  of  the  term , may  be  sup- 
posed anxious  to  direct  his  incpiiries.” 

Since  the  investigation  by  the  Royal  Commissioners, 
much  has  been  done  for  the  iinju'ovement  of  the  Library, 
although  the  expenditure  for  books , so  far  as  concerns 
the  funds  of  the  University,  has  been  reduced.  During 
the  twelve  years,  1837-1848,  the  amount  received  from 
the  Consolidated  Fund  was  £6900,  and  that  received 
from  the  College  of  Surgeons,  £240;  leaving  but  about 
£300  to  be  defrayed  from  the  University  Chest,  since 
the  total  amount  spent  in  purchases  was  but  £7453. 
The  number  of  volumes  so  obtained  was  9283.  The 
aggregate  number  of  volumes  which  the  Library  pos- 
sessed in  1849  was  90,854  printed,  and  310  MSS. 
The  present  contents  of  the  Library  amount  to  nearly 
100,000  volumes. 

V..I,  ir.  3 
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The  hall  which  it  occupies  has  been  called  the  noblest 
room  in  Scotland;  the  length  of  this  apartment  is  190 
/eet,  and  the  other  dimensions  are  proportionate.  The 
decoration  is  admirable,  and  is,  as  it  should  always  lx*, 
in  due  subordination  to  the  main  purpose.  The  Cata- 
logues are  in  manuscript,  save  as  respects  the  medical 
department,  of  which  there  is  a printed  list  up  to  the 
close  of  the  la.st  century.  As  to  the  previous  enforcement 
of  the  regulations  for  the  speedy  return  of  books  bor- 
rowed, the  Commissioners  reported  almost  as  unfavour- 
ably of  Edinburgh  University  as  of  Glasgow;  but  in 
this  respect,  as  in  others,  an  improv'ed  practice  has 
long  obtained.  An  annual  return  of  all  books  borrow- 
ed from  the  Library  is  now  called  for,  by  printed  circu- 
lars, at  the  end  of  August,  and  with  good  effect. 

Finally,  as  to  the  use  of  the  Library  by  Strangers, 
the  following  statement  occurs  in  the  official  returns 
of  1849: — “As  the  main  object  of  the  University  Li- 
brary is  to  serve  as  an  auxiliary  to  academical  study, 
and  as  the  collection  is  not  more  than  adeejuate  to  sup- 
ply the  demands  made  upon  it  by  Professors , Students, 
and  Members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  (all  of  whom 
are  contributors  to  the  funds) , there  cannot  he  any  con- 
siderable provision  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers. 
But  literary  gentlemen , or  others , who  have  occasion  to 
consult  or  to  borrow  books , on  application  to  the  Cura- 
tors, or  to  individual  Professors,  willing  to  be  respon- 
sible for  them,  are  allowed  every  practicable  facility." 

In  addition  to  the  Public  Library  of  the  University, 
there  is  a special  theological  collection  which  was 
founded  by  Dr.  George  Campbell,  about  the  end  of  the 
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seventeenth  century.  The  Rev.  Richard  Stratton  be- 
queathed to  it  700  volumes,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wil- 
kie, 400  volumes.  Its  subsequent  growth  has  accrued 
from  the  contributions  of  the  Theological  students  at 
Matriculation.  The  present  number  of  volumes  ex- 
ceeds 5000.* 

Chronologically,  the  “University  and  King’s  College 
of  Aberdeen”  stands  third  amongst  the  Scottish  Col- 
leges. It  was  founded  in  1494,  eighty-three  years  after 
St.  Andrews,  and  forty-four  years  after  Glasgow.  But 
no  distinct  mention  of  a Library  appears  on  the  records 
of  King’s  College  until  1634,  and  the  traces  that  are 
thenceforward  to  be  met  with  are  but  scanty.  Thomas 
Hollis, — whose  munificence  extended  to  lands  the  most 
remote,  without  overlooking  those  that  lay  close  at 
hand, — is  registered  as  the  giver  of  an  endowment 
which  every  year  still  continues  to  add  good  English 
books  to  the  collection.  Matriculation  and  graduation 
fees  have  afforded  the  chief  means  of  maintenance,  and 
of  occasional  increase,  assisted  by  the  produce  of  the 
Copyright  privilege,  and,  since  1837,  by  the  substituted 
compensative  grant  which  has  been  already  mentioned. 

This  privilege  was  exercised  by  King’s  College  only, 
but  it  was  clearly  intended , if  not  even  expressly  stipu- 
lated, that  the  Principal  and  Professors  of  Marischal 
College  should  have  free  access  to  the  books  thus  ac- 

^ Maitland  f of  Edinburgh  ^ 35d>374;  Report  etc.  of  ike  Com- 

miuioner$t  nt  auprat  167-173;  Pycr,  Notice  of  the  University  Library  in 
Aikin’s  Athenceumy  v,  135;  Dibdin,  Northern  Tour^  ii,  585;  Abstract  of 
Supplemental  Return  on  Public  Libraries  (1849),  2-4. 
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cruing.  Tlie  joint  usufruct  appears , however,  to  have 
entailed  many  disjiutes  and  jealousies,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Civil  Court  of  Scot- 
land in  order  to  its  enforcement. 

The  Marischal  College  of  Aberdeen — so  named  from 
its  founder  the  Earl  Marischal — dates  from  1593,  and 
was  therefore  of  distinctly  Protestant  and  Presbyterian 
complexion.  Its  Library  belonged  partly  to  the  Town 
and  partly  to  the  College;  the  books  of  the  dissolved 
monasteries  having  been  collected  by  the  Magistrates, 
placed  by  them  at  first  in  one  of  the  Churches,  (under 
the  designation,  sometimes  of  “Town’s  Libfary,”  some- 
times of  “Bibliotheca  Ecclesiastica,”)  for  public  use; 
and  subsequently  united  with  the  small  collection  which 
the  College  had  already  acquired  by  the  bequests  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Reid  (Latin  secretary  to  King  James  VI.), 
and  of  Dr.  Liddel,  augmented  by  some  minor  benefac- 
tions. For  further  increase  it  was  left  to  similar  libera- 
lity, and  to  the  collegiate  funds;  its  deficiencies  being  to 
some  extent  supplemented  by  the  partial  accessibility 
of  the  King's  College  Library.  In  1849,  the  number  of 
printed  volumes  was  about  12,000,  and  of  manuscript 
volumes,  100.  “The  books,”  wrote  Dr.  Cruickshank, 
the  then  Librarian  (at'thesame  date),  “are  chiefly  old; 
— Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  Fathers,  . . &c.  The  num- 
ber of  modern  works  is  extremely  limited.” 

Meanwhile,  King’s  College  Library  had  grown,  (to 
some  extent  by  purchases,  but  chiefly  by  the  results 
of  the  Copyright  Act,)  to  32,384  volumes  of  Printed 
Books,  and  74  volumes  of  Manuscripts.  When  the 
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amount  of  compensation  money  was  fixed,  on  the 
basis  of  the  actual  receipts  under  the  Acton  an  avera”;e 
of  the  three  preceding  years,  it  appeared  tliat  the  pri- 
vilege had  been  but  loosely  enforced,  although  much  less 
so  than  formerly.  The  amount  assigned  was  .£320 
a-year.  The  regulations  as  to  accessibility  were  thus 
returned  to  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  official 
authorities,  in  1849:  “The  Library  is  accessible  to  all 
the  Professors  and  Lecturers  of  this  University  and  of 
Marischal  College;  as  well  as  to  all  graduates  and  stu- 
dents of  the  former,  on  de^)Ositing  the  value  of  the 
books  received.  Persons  who  are  neither  Graduates  nor 
Students  of  the  University  are  allowed  to  take  out 
books,  if  recommended  by  a Professor  of  the  Univer- 
sity or  of  Mariscjial  College;  ....  the  Libi’ary  is  cldsed 
annually  for  about  a week,  previous  to  which  all  books 
must  be  returned  under  certain  penalties.  • A strict  ex- 
amination is  then  made  of  the  state  of  the  Libraiy 
which  is  not  re-opened  until  its  conclusion.  Every  fa- 
cility is  afforded,  and  suitable  accommodation  provided 
for  persons  wishing  to  consult  books.” 

The  Select  Committee  on  Libraries  of  1849  took  evi- 
dence as  to  the  management  of  this  and  of  the  other  Li- 
braries of  Aberdeen,  from  John  Webster,  Esq.,  Advo- 
cate, now  (1857)  Lord  Provost  of  Aberdeen,  and  from 
others.  “We  should  wish,  said  Mr.  WeLster,  “to have 
made  available  to  us  a 'Public  Library  upon  a proper 
footing,  but  we  apprehend  that,  as  long  as  the  Public 
will  give  £320  to  the  King's  College  Library,  we  can- 
not come  to  the  Legislature  on  behalf  of  Aberdeen,  ... 
and  ask  an  additional  grant  for  our  locality:  and  con- 
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sequently,  although  we  do  not  want  to  interfere  with 
King’s  College  Library,  if  we  can  do  it  otherwise,  we 
apprehend  that  our  wants  ought  to  have  some  attention 

paid  to  them,  in  respect  to  that The  Public  are 

not  permitted  to  read  at  all  within  the  University  Li- 
brary  There  is  only  the  Library  itself,  where  there 

is  no  convenience  for  readers.” “For  the  informa- 


tion of  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  local 
circumstances , . . I might  mention  that  King’s  College  is 
inconvenient  in  every  respect;  it  is  . . about  a mile  from 
the  manufacturing,  commercial,  and  shipping  town  of 

Aberdeen,  with  which  it  is  quite  unconnected 

Then , the  hours  at  present  would  also  make  it  impos- 
sible for  men  of  business  and  professional  men  to  avail 
thefhselves  of  the  Library,  open  only  (to  those  having 
Professors’  orders)...  from  eleven  to  one  o’clock,  a. m.” 

Reply  of  the  This  and’  other  like  evidence  excited  somewhat  of 

King’s  College 

profoMoM.  angry  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  King’s  College  authori- 
ties. Dr.  George  Ferguson,  on  their  behalf,  stated  in  a 
letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  that  “ notwith- 


standing this  testimony  is  supported  by  a “letter  from 
a Professor  of  Marischal  College,”  it  is  nevertheless  a 
fact  that  can  easily  be  verified  that  there  is  a reading 

or  consulting-room  attached  to  the  Library  here, 

open  evei’y  day  during  Library  hours  to  any  person 
who  comes  to  the  Library  for  that  purpose.”  The  ex- 
planation of  the  discrepancy  seems  to  be  that  Mr.  Web- 
ster spoke  of  a practice  with  which  he  had  been  person- 
ally familiar,  but  which  had  since  been  wisely  amended. 

Whilst  the  inquiry  was  pending,  the  then  Provost  of 
.\berdeen,  Mr.  Thompson,  also  addressed  to  Mr.  Ewart 
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a series  of  reconiinendations  for  the  improvement  of 
King’s  College  Library  by  which,  he  thought,  all  the 
requirements  would  be  met,  in  so  far  as  this  City  is 
concerned.”  The  chief  suggestions  were  these:  (1.)  A 
grant  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and  pub- 
lishing a classified  Catalogue;  (2.)  An  increase  of  the 
annual  grant  from  Government,  in  proportion  to  that 
given  to  the  other  Scottish  Universities;  (3.)  A salary 
to  the  Librarian,  the  present  salary  being  altogether  in- 
adequate; (4.)  A more  liberal  system  of  access,  both  by 
extending  the  right,  and  diffusing  more  widely,  but 
still  under  needful  restriction,  the  power  of  recom- 
mendation.* 

There  are  many  Town  and  Parochial  Libraries  in 
Scotland,  but  they  are  usually  small,  and  scantily,  or 
not  at  all,  endowed.  Of  Stirling’s  Library  at  Glasgow, 
some  account  has  already  been  given.  At  Dunblane,  in 
Perthshire , there  is  a Library  which  merits  notice,  both 
on  its  own  account,  and  on  that  of  its  excellent  founder, 
.Vrchbishop  Leighton. 

If  Archbishop  Laud,  when  he  threw  off  his  cap  in  the 
Court  of  Star  Chamber  to  thank  the  God  of  all  Mercy 
that  a Scottish  physician  had  been  sentenced  toacrueland 
infamous  punishment,  for  declaring  that  Prelacy  was  anti- 
christian,  and  the  political  influence  of  Bishops  the  de- 
struction of  the  realm,  could  have  shown,  in  some  magic 
mirror,  to  the  prisoner  whom  he  was  sending  to  tor- 

* Report  etc.  of  S<'otti$k  Unirereitieti  CommiVxinn , 361-362;  Abstract  of 
Supplemental  Returns  on  Public  Libraries  2,3;  Report  and  Minutes 

of  Evidence  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Public  Libraries  (1849),  56-59; 
2^2-204;  ami  MS.  Corre5pon(U*nf’t». 
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ture,  Ills  own  son,  arrayed  in  archiepiscopal  robes,  the 
prediction  would  have  doubtless  added  heartache  to  his 
sufferings.  But  Laud  himself  would  have  seen  with, 
perhaps,  greater  pain  that  Robert  Leighton  was  destined 
by  the  very  virtues  which  have  made  his  name  illus- 
trious, to  widen  the  gulf  between  Episcopacy  and  Scot- 
land. If  a man  who  united  in  his  own  person  the  learn- 
inji  of  a Benedictine  of  St.  Maur  with  the  zeal  of  an 
apostle,  and  the  humility  of  a martyr,  failed  to  com- 
mend Prelacy  to  his  countrymen,  even  in  its  most  win- 
ning form,  the  task  might  well  be  abandoned  in  despair. 

“Durintt  his  government  of  the  See  of  Glasgow," 
says  one  of  his  biographers,  “hee  laboured  for  ane  ac- 
commodatione  with  the  Presbyterians  of  those  pairts, 
keeped  severall  meettings  with  them,  and  made  large 
profferrs  and  condescensions  to  them,  if  possible  they 
might  be  gained  to  a peace  and  unitie  with  the  Church, 
the  hcaleing  of  her  breaches,  aud  cementing  of  divisions ; 
but  all  his  endeavours  proved  ineffectuall,  so  that  he 
grew  weary  of  the  world,  and  resolved  upon  a retreat 
from  all  public  employments.”  It  was  with  much  diffi- 
culty and  after  long  delay  that  he  obtained  permission 
to  carry  his  jiurpose  into  effect.  At  length,  his  dignity 
resigned  into  the  King’s  hands,  he  withdrew  into  Sus- 
sex, “where  he  lived  in  an  absolute  retirement,  in  a 
most  devote  and  contemplative  life,  for  the  space  of 

about  seven  years His  large  and  liberall  charities 

to  the  poor  made  every  body  think  that  he  could  have 
nothing  left  to  bestow  that  way  at  his  death.”’  But 

t 

• UUiu>]i  Doii^'las,  Account  of  the  h^ujhtonian  fAhrary  {HunnatyHC 
Mi»ceUitny,  iii,  23.‘), 
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his  liberality  was  as  provident,  and  as  catholic,  as  his 
life  had  been  self-denying.  He  left  funds  towards  tlie 
perpetual  maintenance  of  the  infirm  poor,  both  at 
Dunblane  and  at  Glasgow.  He  founded  bursaries  of 
philosophy  at  Glasgow  College  and  at  Edinburgh.  He 
bequeathed  his  Library  to  the  Cathedral  and  Clergy  of 
the  Diocese  of  Dunblane,  “and  also  mortifyed  moneyes 
for  building  of  the  Library  house,  and  setlelng  a year- 
lie  sellarie  upon  a Bibliothecarins  for  the  better  preser- 
vatione  both  of  the  fabrick  and  books.” 

Archbishop  Leighton’s  Will  was  dated  the  17th  of 
February  168.'}.  He  died  in  London  on  the  25th  June 
1684.  The  Archbishop’s  Trustees  speedily  communicat- 
ed with  the  then  Bishop  of  Dunblane,  Robert  Douglas, 
to  whom  a hundred  pounds  sterling  (afterwards  in- 
creased to  a hundred  and  seventy  pounds)  was  remitted 
“that  the  roome  might  be  built  of  convenient  largeness 
and  good  lights,  and  handsomely  furnished  with  pres- 
ses and  shelves,  and  some  deskes  for  readeing  at  them, 
and  chalres  or  stooles  to  sitt  on.” 

The  books  were  forwarded  from  Sussex  to  Dunblane 
in  1687,  and  with  them  some  of  the  Archbishop’s  MSS., 
including  “a  collectione  of  such  select  sentences,  as  he 
was  pleased  to  note  in  his  readings,  seemingly  designed 
only  for  his  own  use,  proroisscuously  set  downe,  some 
in  Greek,  some  in  Latine,  and  some  few  in  French. 
Some  of  them  bound  in  octavoes,  others  stitched,  or  in 
loose  papers.”  The  further  sum  of  three  hundred 
pounds  was  vested  in  the  Trustees  of  the  Library  to- 
wards the  salary  of  the  keeper.  The  original  number 
of  volumes  was  1.373,  in  addition  to  186  sermons  and 
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other  unbound  tracts.  They  have  since  been  increased 
both  by  gifts  and  by  some  small  bequests.  The  found- 
er's MS.  treatises  were  subsequently  removed  for  the 
purpose  of  being  printed,  and  unfortunately  were  not 
returned.  A Catalogue  of  the  Library  was  printed  at 
Edinburgh,  in  1793,  and  reprinted,  with  additions, 
in  1843.' 

At  Saltoun,  in  Haddingtonshire,  there  is  a parochial 
Library  which  was  founded  by  Mr.  Norman  Leslie, 
about  the  time  [1666]  when  Gilbert  Burnet  entered  in 
that  parish , on  his  first  cure  of  Souls.  It  comprised  a 
respectable  series  of  volumes  in  Theology,  and  a few  in 
Church  History.  .\t  his  departure  from  Saltoun , Bur- 
net did  something  more  than  fulfil  his  obligation,  “to 
leave  them  in  the  same  case  that  he  found  them,”  by 
adding  some  good  books  to  the  number;  and  long 
afterwards,  by  his  last  Will,  he  bequeathed  £2000  to 
Trustees,  for  the  education  of  children  of  the  poorer 
sort,”  ....  and  ...  “for  the  increase  of  a Library  which 
had  begun  to  be  formed  for  the  minister’s  house  and 
use,  ....  as  an  expression  of  my  kind  gratitude  to  that 
parish  which  had  the  first  fruits  of  my  labours,  and 
among  whom  I had  all  possible  kindness  and  encourage- 
ment.” Mainly  by  means  of  this  benefaction,  the  col- 
lection, which  in  Burnet's  time  numbered  but  14.5  vo- 
lumes, has  grown  to  nearly  a thousand  volumes.  * 

* Douf^las,  nt  supra  {Hannahfnc  .l/i>ce//any,  iii,  233-264);  letters  relat- 
ing tn  the  Leightonian  Library  (/5iV/.  265-272). 

* Extracts  from  the  Acts  and  Proceedings  of  the  Presbytery  of  Had- 
dington ^ relating  to  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet  and  the  Library  of  the  herk  of  * 
Saltoun  (Bannatyne  SUfCclluny ^ iii,  389-402). 
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To  the  Town  Council  and  Presbytery  of  Linlithgow,  «oo«  m. 

('bapUr  XX. 

Dr.  Robert  Henry  bequeathed  in  1790,  (a  few  days  utiiv«r.uy  .ud 

Town  Librnriea 

• before  his  death,)  his  collection  of  books  as  the  found-  ■•jscou«ki. 
ation  of  a Public  Library,  and  with  the  expression  of 
his  hope  that  in  course  of  time  “a  Library  might  at 
last  be  created,  which  should  contribute  to  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  and  literature.  ” ‘ 

Two  eminent  men  who  have  thrown  additional  lustre 

by  Watt  at 

on  the  long  roll  ofocottish  worthies , but  whose  lives  u««nock. 
and  works  are  so  bound  up  with  enterprises  of  world- 
wide scope  that  they  are,  perhaps,  but  rarely  thought 
of  as  Scotchmen, — James  Watt  and  Thomas  Telford, — 
endeavoured,  by  promoting  the  foundation  of  Libraries, 
to  lessen  some  of  those  impediments  to  mental  progress  in 
humble  life,  which  they  had  themselves  nobly  wrestled 
with  and  overcome.  Watt,  in  1816,  gave  to  the  Town 
of  Greenock  a donation  for  the  purchase  of  books,  “to 
form  the  beginning  of  a scientific  Library  . . (under  the 
guardianship  of  the  Mayor  and  Town  Council) , in  the 
• hope  of  prompting  others  to  add  to  it,  and  of  rendering 
his  townsmen  as  eminent  for  their  knowledge  as  they 
are  for  their  spirit  of  enterprise.”  To  this  design  his 
son  many  years  afterwards  gave  munificent  further- 
ance. A handsome  Library  building,  containing  a good 
selection  of  scientific  books,  and  a memorial  statue 
of  its  founder,  is  now  one  of  the  chief  ornaments 
of  the  town.’ 

^ Lift  (f  Henry  y prefixed  to  his  History  of  Orenl  Britain  (1799), 
xti;  489. 

* Muirheatl , Memoirr  etc.  of  Jamr^  i,  221. 
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To  Langholm  and  to  Westerkirk,  both  in  the  county 
of  Dumfries,  Mr.  Telford  bequeathed  £2000  sterling,  in 
equal  partition,  the  interest  of  which  is  annually  ex-  ‘ 
pended  in  the  purchase  of  books.  At  Cupar,  in  Fife- 
shire,  there  is  a Library,  said  to  contain  about  4000 
volumes,  part  of  which  was  bequeathed  by  Dr.  Gray 
in  1797.  Many  of  these  small  Libraries  afford  excellent 
opportunities  for  the  application  of  the  Public  Libraries 
Act.  That  a town  or  parish  possesses  a collection  of 
old  books,  which  needs  supplemeifting  by  new  ones,  is 
an  obvious  and  excellent  reason  for  levying  a Library 
rate.  But,  in  practice,  two  obstacles  are  found  to  im- 
pede the  introduction  of  the  Act;  the  one,  that  a quiet 
business-like  attempt  to  introduce  a rate  presents  no 
wide  field  for  municipal  eloquence;  the  other,  that  even 
those  who  are  favourable  to  a measure  which  is  at  once 
efficient  and  simple,  are  not  infrequently  apt  to  under- 
value the  doings  of  a bygone  generation,  and  like  to 
begin  every  thing  anew. 

But  the  soundness  of  the  principle  will  doubtless,  in 
time,  overcome  these  obstacles.  The  Act  of  the  17th. 
and  18th  Viet.  c.  G4  (1854)  differs  in  its  machinery, 
and  in  one  point,  at  least,  differs  advant.ogeously,  from 
the  English  Act  heretofore  described.  In  Scotland,  a 
poll  may  be  demanded  by  any  five  qualified  voters, 
which  poll  must  be  taken  within  two  days  of  the  meet- 
ing at  which  it  shall  have  been  demanded.  Possibly, 
some  of  the  details  may  need  improvement,  'but  the 
right  groundwork  is  there. 
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THE  LHiRARY  OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN, 
AND  SOME  OF  THE  OTHER  IRISH  LIBRARIES. 


Cromwkll  our  Chief  of  Men,  who  through  • cloud, 

Not  rtf  War  only,  but  Detraction!!  rude, 

Quided  by  Faith  and  niatchlesa  Fortitude, 

To  peace  and  Truth  thy  glorious  way  ha«t  plough'd; 

And  on  the  neck  of  crowned  Fortune  proud  f 

Hjut  rear'd  God’s  trophies,  and  hU  work  pursued 

Miltok,  Sonntt  to  the  Lord  Oenerat  CromteeU. 


When  Archbishop  rasher’s  Library  was  brought  oter 
into  Ireland,  the  Usurper  and  bis  Kon  ...  would  not 
bestow  it  upon  the  College,  ...but  ga%e  out  that  they 
would  reserve  it  for  a new  College  or  Hall  that  they 
Intended  to  build  and  endow.  But  it  proved  that  as 
those  were  not  times,  so  were  they  not  persons  capable 
of  any  such  noble  and  pious  work  , ao  that  this  Library 
lay  in  the  Castie  of  Dublin  unbestowed  and  unempluyed, 
all  tbe  remaJuing  time  of  Cromwell's  usurpation...... 

Many  of  tlie  books  aud  most  of  the  best  mauuscripts 
were  stolen  away. 

Pabr,  Li/e  of  Uether  (16^),  |0!f. 


As  soon  as  irwas  known  that  Ussher*s...LibrM^y  was 
to  be  disposed  of,  the  King  of  Denmark  and  Cardinal 
Masarin  became  cuiiipetilora  for  tbe  purcha.se, . . . but  the 
Protector  issued  an  arbitrary  order  to  the  Executors  • 
that  they  must  not  sell  the  books  without  his  permis> 

Sinn.  We  can  4Carcei(f  eoneeiee  a more  unjuati/tahte 
act  o/  tyramHjf  than  this;  it  tea*  an  act  of  direct 
robbery. 

EtaiNOTo^,  Life  of  Cather  (lA4d),  p.  303. 


On  the  shelves  of  our  bookcases,  tlie  most  pugnacious 
dis'putauts  and  the  bitterest  foes  rest  peacefully,  side  by 
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HOOK  HI.  side.  But  the  walls  of  a modern  Library  no  more  suf- 
. tice  to  keep  out  the  strife  of  party  sjiirit,  than  did  in 

old  times  those  of  a monastery,  albeit  sacred  to  “Our 
Lady  of  Charity;”  or,  in  more  recent  times,  those  of  a 
Cathedral,  though  dedicated  to,  the  meek  disciple 
“ whom  Jesus  loved.”  On  Irish  ground , especially , we 
find  the  lava  of  the  old  volcanoes  yet  warm  under- 
foot, The  writer  who  has  to  tell,  in  1850,  the  same 
story  which  his  predecessor  told  in  1680,  keeps  his 
wrath  as  fierce  as  though  he  had  just  mingled  in  the 
fight,  or  even, — in  order,  perhaps,  that  he  may  escape 
all  suspicion  of  half-hearlcdness  in  his  theme , — gives 
a keener  edge  to  his  blade,  or  a more  jagged  barb  to 
his  shaft.  Of  this  the  reader  has  a curious  example  in 
the  prefixed  paragraphs  from  two  of  the  biographers 
of  Archbishop  Ussher. 

Of  necessity,  the  story  of  Trinity  College  is,  from 
first  to  last,  a story  of  conflict.  Founded  in  stormy  times, 
it  has  always  been  an  advanced  post  of  the  Church 
militant.  But  the  special  annals  of  the  College  Library 
frequently  present  incidents  which  call  to  mind  its  sin- 
gular origin.  Armies  have  repeatedly  scattered  Libra- 
ries to  the  winds.  The  spear  has  often  been  lifted 
“acainst  the  Muse’s  bower,”  notwithstanding  that 

“The  great  Emathian  conqueror  bid  spare 
.The  house  of  Pindarus,  when  temple  and  towV 
Went  to  the  ground:  and  the  repeated  air 
Of  sad  Electra’s  poet  had  the  pow’r 
To  save  th’  Athenian  walls  from  ruin  bare.” 

But  at  Dublin  an  armj»  commemorated  its  victory  by 
the  foundation  of  a Library. 

The  battle  of  Kinsale  was  won  on  the  Christmas  Eve 
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of  IGOl.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  Library  in  the 
Registers  of  Trinity  College  occurs  in  the  xVuclit  ac- 
counts of  the  year  1605.  But  we  know  that  Ussher  and 
Dr.  Challoner  were  despatched  to  London  to  purchase 
books,  before  the  Midsummer  of  1603;  and  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Parr,  the  chaplain  and  biographer  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, has  told  us,  on  the  Prelate’s  own  authority, 
how  the  money  entrusted  to  them  for  the  purpose  was 
obtained.  His  words  are  these;  “That  Army,”  [the 
Array,  namely,  that  had  defeated  the  Irish  insurgents 
and  their  Spanish  allies,]  “ resolved  to  do  some  worthy 
Act  that  might  be  a memorial  of  the  gallantry  of  mili- 
tary men,  and  of  that  due  respect  which  they  had  for 
true  religion  and  learning.  To  promote  which  they 
raised  amongst  themselves  . . eighteen  hundred  pounds 
to  buy  books,  to  furnish  the  Library  of  the  University 
of  Dublin , . . . and  it  was  resolved  by  the  benefactors 
that  Dr.  Challoner  and  Mr.  J.  Ussher  should  have  the 
said  £1800  paid  into  their  hands,  to  procure  such 
books  as  they  should  judge  most  necessary  to  the  Li- 
brary , and  most  useful  for  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing. ...  Coming  into  England  for  that  purpose,  ...  they 
met  Sir  T.  Bodley  there,  buying  books  for  his  new 
erected  Library  at  Oxford;  so  that  they  began  a cor- 
respondence, . . . helping  each  other  to  procure  the 
choicest  and  best  books.”  ‘ 

At  an  early  period  of  his  life,  Archbishop  Ussher  be- 
gan to  collect  that  private  Library , the  ultimate  fate  of 
which  has,  with  so  much  pertinacity,  been  made  the 

^ Parr,  Li/e  of  Ussher  (IGSG),  10. 
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foundation  of  a calumny  against  the  greatest  man  in 
the  long  line  of  the  supreme  rulers  of  England.  The 
Primate’s  Correspondence  ahoimds  with  passages  which 
testify  his  zeal  as  a collector,  and  we  have  the  positive 
assertion  of  his  contemporary  biographer  that  in  the 
time  of  his  prosperity  he  intended  to  bestow  it  on  the 
College  of  Dublin.  “But,”  adds  Dr.  Richard  Parr, 
“when  it  pleased  God  to  lay  that  great  affliction  upon 
him  in  the  loss  of  all  he  had  except  his  books,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  if  he  left  those  as  a portion  to  his 
only  daughter,  who  had  ...  hitherto  had  nothing  from 
him.  . . . This  Library  cost  the  Primate  many  thousand 
pounds.” 

As  it  had  been  one  of  the  chief  delights  of  his  hap- 
j)ler  years,  so  in  adversity  his  Library  proved  to  the 
Archbishop  the  occasion,  more  than  once,  of  those  af- 
flictions which  cut  him  most  to  the  heart.  Under  cir- 
cumstances now,  perhaps,  not  to  be  ascertained  w’ith 
precision,  it  was  seized  during  the  Civil  Wars  by  the 
order,  or  with  the  sanction,  of  the  Parliament,  That  it 
was  not  sold  is  said  to  have  been  the  coiLsequence  of 
the  intervention  of  Selden.  The  evidence,  however,  of 
any  Parliamentary  intention  to  sell  it  is  very  doubtful. 
A year  or  two  later  than  the  date  assigned  to  this  in- 
cident, on  Usshcr's  journey  to  Lady  Stradling’s  house 
at  St.  Donates  from  Cardiff,  (whither  he  had  retired  on 
his  parting  from  Charles  I.  at  Oxford),  he  brought 
many  chests  of  books  along  with  him.  But  the  Welch- 
men waylaid  him,  and  “fell  to  plundering  and  breaking 
open  my  Lord  Primate’s  chests  of  books,  ...  ransack- 
ing all  his  MSS.  and  papers,  and  not  content  with  this, 
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they  pulled  the  Primate,  his  dauchtcr,  and  other  ladies,  m.o. 

^ . rrn  1 , XXI. 

from  their  horses.  ’ “ The  books  and  papers  were,  in«h  usmtie.. 

adds  the  narrator,  “gotten  into  too  many  hands  to  be 
then  retrieved.”  The  good  Prelate  felt  keenly  his  mis- 
fortune, saying  to  those  that  endeavoured  to  comfort 
him:  “I  know  that  it  is  God’s  hand,  and  I must  en- 
deavour to  bear  it  patiently,  though  I have  too  much 
human  frailty  not  to  be  extremely  concerned , for  I am 
touched  in  a very  tender  place.”  The  neighbouring  gen- 
try, not  content  with  mere  condolence,  caused  notices 
to  be  read  in  the  parish -churches,  entreating  and  pro- 
mising to  reward  all  persons  who  would  bring  in  any 
of  the  Archbishop’s  books,  and  their  efforts  were  at- 
tended with  considerable  success. 

When,  in  1647,  a new  asylum  was  opened  to  Arch- 
bishop  Ussher , by  his  appointment  to  the  Preachership 
of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  his  library  appears  to  have  been 
brought  from  Chester  to  London,  where  it  remained 
until  his  death,  in  1656.  The  agents  of  Cardinal  Maza- 
rin  and  of  the  King  of  Denmark  are  said  to  have  made 
liberal  offers  for  its  purchase.  “ But  the  Lord  Primate's 
Administrators,”  writes  Parr,  “being  prohibited  ....  to  • 
sell  it  to  any  without  Cromwell’s  consent,  it  was  at 
last  bought  by  the  Soldiers  and  Officers  of  the  then  Army 
in  Ireland  who,  out  of  emulation  to  the  former  noble 
action  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  army,  ivere  incited  by  some 
men  of  public  spirit  to  the  like  performance;  and  they 
had  it  for  much  less  than  what  it  was  really  worth ; 
or  what  had  been  offered  for  it  before.  They  had  also 

with  it  all  his  manuscripts  (not  of  his  own  hand) 

But  when  this  Library  was  brought  over  into  Ireland, 

Vol.  II.  4 
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the  Usurper  iiiid  liis  son  ...  would  not  bestow  it  upon 
the  College,  lest,  perhaj)s,  the  yi/t  should  not  appear  so 
considerable  there,  as  it  would  do  by  itself,  and  therefore 
gave  out  that  “'they  would  reserve  it  for  a new  College 
or  Hall  which  they  intended  to  build  and  endow,”  &c. 

The  self-eontra<lietions  which  these  few  sentences 
contain  are  so  obvious  as  to  leave  a writer,  like  Dr. 
Elrington,  without  excuse  for  adojiting  (two  centuries 
afterwards)  all  that  is  venomous  in  them,  and  doing 
his  best  to  increase  their  calumnious  effect.  That 
Cromwell  was  all-powerful  with  “the  then  Army  in 
Ireland”  is  as  notorious  as  that  he  wonDmibar  or  Wor- 
cester. If  that  army  bought  the  Library  for  public 
purposes  at  all , it  was  bought  with  the  sanction  and 
aid  of  the  Lord  Protector.  In  ascribing  to  ostentation 
on  Croinwell's  part  the  subsequent  withholding  of  the 
intended  gift  from  Trinity  College,  because  it  might 
appear  “more,  considerable”  if  bestowed  elsewhere, 
Parr  himself  had  shewn  that  he,  at  all  events,  regarded 
Cromwell  as  the  prime  mover  in  it.  And  the  (juestion 
naturally  arises.  How  was  it  regarded  by  other  con- 
temporary writers? 

The  Records  of  Trinity  College,  Dr.  Todd  tells  us. 
can  throw  no  light  on  the  matter.  We  have,  however, 
an  account  written  at  the  moment,  and  dated  from 
Dublm,  March  10,  1057  [N.  S.]  It  runs  thus: — “The 
soldiery,  at  a full  meeting  of  officers,  at  the  head- 
quarters, nem.  con.  have  purchased  that  great  maga- 
zine of  learning,  the  late  eminent  Primate  of  Armagh’s 
Library,  the  benefit  of  which  action  as  it  will  tend  to 
make  Posterity  ri.se  up  and  call  them  blessed,  so  will 
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it  sufficiently  vindicate  tliem  from  some  false  reports 
raised  upon  them , and  give  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
hopes  to  see  the  ancient  renown  of  tliis  place  restored, 
which  hath  so  lonji  remained  buried  in  the  jirave  made 
by  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  later  times.”* 

Dr.  Edmund  Borlase  wrote  on  this  matter  a little 
earlier  than  Parr.  In  his  History  of  the  Irish  Rebellion 
he  mentions  the  gift  to  Trinity  College  as  though  it  had 
been  at  one  time,  not  merely  contemplated,  but  form- 
ally made.  If  the  statement  be  his  own , it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  he  was  a Trinity  man,  and  the  son  of 
one  of  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland.  By  whomsoever 
made,  though  it  looks  improbable,  it  may  possibly  be 
true.  After  speaking  of  Henry  Cromwell  and  his  conduct 
as  Lord  Lieutenant,  he  adds:  “He  countenanced  the  Uni- 
versity, then  in  a low  ebb,  bestowing  on  it  Bishop 
Ussher’s  Library,  composed  of  the  choicest  and  best 
picked  books  extant.”  ^ Fifty  years  later , Hearne  makes 
a similar  statement,  but  ascribes  the  praise,  not  to 
Henry  Cromwell,  but  to  the  Protector  himself,  whom 
Hearne  is  little  likely  to  have  praised  without  very  de- 
cisive reasons.  “Oliver  Cromwell,”  he  says,  “had 
(amongst  his  remarkable  vices)  some  little  sparks  of 
virtue;  as  being  Chancellor  of  the  University  at  Oxon, 
he  gave  some  valuable  manuscripts  to  the  Public  Li- 
brary there;  and  [had]  such  a respect  for  the  learned 
Bishop  Ussher  that  he  ....  made  his  souldiers  then  in 
Ireland  be  content  to  have  so  much  deducted  out  of 
their  pay,  as  raised  so  considerable  a sum  as  purchased 

» }/ert'uring  Poiiticui,  No.  3o3. 

3 Histurff  ttf  fh*t  Ii  tnh  lieMfiony  315. 
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his  Library  for  the  use  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
where  it  now  remains.” ' Whether  purchased  originally 
for  Trinity  College,  or  not,  there  need  be  no  hesitation 
in  asserting  that  to  Cromwell  is  due  the  merit  of  its 
preservation  for  public  use.  We  have  seen  that  to 
Bodley's  Librai-y  he  was  rej)catedly  a benefactor,  and 
that  he  gave  to  the  Library  of  Glasgow  the  money 
which  Charles  I.  had  but  promised  to  give.  We  may 
very  safely  conclude  that,  in  this  case  also,  a liberal 
“deduction  out  of  his  pay”  came  tothe  aid  of  thelikecon- 
tributions  from  the  Ironsides  at  Didtlin.  The  troopers 
w'ho  won  that  appellation  were  men  of  a somewhat 
different  stamp  from  the  Rakehells  who,  a few  years 
before,  under  Rupert,  had  affrighted  Oxford  from  its 
jiropriety  and  had  made  the  poor  Librarians  quake  for 
their  treasures. 

Besides  the  perils  of  the  “ Committee  for  Delinquents 
Estates;”  of  Welsh  Insurgents , tumultuously  ransacking 
chests  of  MSS.  on  the  road-side ; of  exposure  to  fire 
and  pillage  in  the  terrible  siege  of  Drogheda;  of  re- 
peated voyages  at  sea;  and  of  long  neglect  in  Dublin 
Castle,  this  Libi-ary  had  its  share  of  the  more  familiar 
hazards  which  arise  from  the  defective  memory  of  bor- 
rowers. Some  of  its  most  precious  MSS.  were  lent  to 
Walton  for  his  Polyglott,  and  “had  to  be  retrieved  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Bishop's  Executors.”  A portion , at 
least,  of  these  never  rejomed  their  companions,  but  are 
now  in  the  Bodleian.  The  total  mmil)er  of  volumes, 
belonging  to  the  Ussher  collection,  which  reached  Tri- 
nity College,  was  7094,  and  of  these  693  were  choice 

* ilearninmv ^ by  HHss,  94. 
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MSS.  The  intrinsic  worth  of  the  wliole  (it  need,  ])erhai)s,  d'wk  m. 
scarccly  be  said,)  is  far  in  advance  of  its  relative  inagni-  ui>rari.». 
tude , as  compared  with  that  of  many  other  collections. 

And,  until  better  evidence  to  the  contrary  shall  have 
been  adduced,  the  gratitude  of  students  for  its  present 
accessibility  within  the  University  of  Dublin  is  immis- 
takeably  due  to  Cromwell  and  his  Ironsides.  That  any 
claim  for  such  gratitude  should  ever  have  been  put 
forth  (even  by  official  lips,)'  on  behalf  of  the  crowned 
spendthrift  who  degraded  the  iKjble  inheritance  left  by 
Cromwell,  is  but  one  [mllution  the  more  from  that  dri- 
velling loyalty  which  lavishes  its  worship  on  the  royal  ' 
robes,  careless  whether  the  soul  beneath  them  be  that 
of  a king  or  of  a slave. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  seventeenth  centuiw,  

_ •'to  Trinity  ful* 

no  accessions  of  any  great  importance  seem  to  have 
accrued.  But  in  172G,  the  Library  of  Dr.  William 
Palliser,  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  containing  about  4100 
volumes,  was  bequeathed  by  its  collector.  Ten  years 
afterwards,  the  fine  Library  of  Dr.  Gilbert,  Professor 
of  Divinity  and  Vice-Provost,  was  given  by  himself; 
and  the  donor  enjoyed  the  very  unusual  satisfaction  of 
personally  superintending  its  arrangement  on  the 
shelves.  In  1741,  Dr.  John  Stearne,  Bishop  of  Clog- 
her,  gave  some  MSS.  of  considerable  value,  comprised 
in  about  two  hundred  volumes.  This  Bishop's  family 
connection  with  Trinity  College  had  been  an  uninter- 
rupted one  of  three  generations.  He  wiis  the  great- 
nephew  of  Ussher,  and  the  correspondent  of  Swift. 

' Sev.  the  Life  of  (/w/ifr,  by  Dr.  Klrington  (Provost  of  Trinity  Col- 
KUpra. 
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B.M.K  iM.  Tlie  nincteentli  century  was  inaugurated  at  Trinity 
Library  by  the  acquisition  of  the  Fagel  collection  This 
collection  had  been  gradually  formed  by  several  gene- 
Th.  F.»<-i  rations  of  the  Fagel  family,  so  long  officially  aiid  so- 

Ubnir,. 

daily  eminent  in  the  Netherlands.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century  it  had  been  sent  to  England 
for  public  sale,  and  an  auction-catalogue  was  drawn 
up,  in  1802,  by  Samuel  Paterson.  In  almost  all  bran- 
ches of  European  literature,  and  of  the  Sciences,  it 
contained  fine  books,  but  was  pre-eminently  rich  in  the 
departments  of  History  and  Politics.  It  included  nearly 
all  the  chief  archteological  collections,  and  an  invalu- 
able .series  of  Tracts  on  the  spirit-stirring  History  of 
the  United  Provinces,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  more  than  ten  thousand  in  number, 
and  arranged  in  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  volumes. 
The  purchase-money  of  the  Fagel  Library  (according 
to  Dr.  Todd)  was  £10,000,  of  which  sum  £8000  was 
contributed  by  the  Trustees  of  Erasmus  Smith.  The 
total  number  of  printed  books  in  the  Fagel  collection 
is  stated  at  17,537.  Shortly  after  this  accession,  a 
small  but  valuable  assemblage  of  books  was  bequeathed 
by  Henry  John  Quin.  Amongst  these  the  Greek  and 
Homan  (Jassics,  (often  in  rare  editions,)  and  a selection 
of  modern  Italian  literature  were  prominent. 

Til.- Since  the  Legislative  Union,  Trinity  Library  has 
profited  by  the  Copy-Tax.  When  the  Act  (41  Geo.  HI. 
c.  107,)  for  so  extending  the  operations  of  the  Statute 
of  Anne  became  law,  it  was  the  prevalent  opinion,  even 
amongst  lawyers,  that  the  claim  of  the  |)rivileged 
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Libraries  to  copies,  under  tliat  Act,  was  contingent  on 
the  registratmi  of  the  books  claimed  at  Stationers' 
Hall;  and  thus  it  happened  that  the  Irish  Act  expressly 
recited  a restricting  clause — “crtc/i  and  every  honk  ... 
which  s?utU  he  entered  in  (he  Register  Book  of  (he  said 
Company," — not  to  be  found,  (although  assumed  to  be 
implied,)  in  the  original  Act. 

How  far  this  limitation  may  have  abridged  the  actual 
supply  of  books,  by  Copyright,  to  Trinity  College,  un- 
til the  alteration  elTected  by  "'falfourd’s  Act"  (5  and  (> 
Viet.  c.  45).  must  remain  uncertain,  from  that  strange 
neglect  of  just  accoimt-keei>ing,  in  this  matter  of  the 
taxon  brain-work,  which  has  been  almost  habitual  in 
a majority  of  the  favoured  Librai-ies,  both  British  and 
Irish.  In  a subsequent  chapter.  Dr.  Todd's  evidence  in 
relation  to  it  is  cited  at  some  length.  Here  it  may  suf- 
fice to  make  an  inferential  statement  of  the  increment 
of  copyright  books,  during  the  ten  years  1842  to  1851, 
inclusive,  by  putting  side  by  side  some  figures  which 
appear  separately  in  the  Evidence  gathered  by  the 
Dublin  University  Commission  of  1851-52,  under  the 
headings: — (1.)  “Volumes  added  in  teu  years;"  and 
(2.)  “Volumes  received  by  donation  and  by  purchase,” 
during  the  same  period.  It  would  seem  plainly  to  fol- 
low that  the  difference  must  consist  of  the  volumes 
deemed  worthy  of  permanent  preservation  out  of  the 
whole  number  acquired  by  Copy-Tax.  Yet,  in  some 
years,  the  figures,  although  officially  sanctioned  in  their 
present  form,  seem  quite  inconsistent  with  this  con- 
clusion. 
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Year. 

Voloincs  added. 

Volumes 
received  by 
purchase. 

Volumes 
received  by 
donation. 

Volnroes  infer- 
red to  have  eome 
by  Copyright. 

1S42 

1,96G 

888 

11 

1,067 

1843 

2,188 

946 

41 

1,201 

1844 

1,275 

1,175 

8 

? 92 

1845 

1,225 

540 

15 

670 

184G 

1,G91 

1,138 

13 

540 

1847 

1,71G 

1,138 

28 

550 

1848 

1,328 

646 

11 

671 

1849 

1,936 

1,042 

11 

883 

1860 

680 

391 

41 

? 248 

1851 

1,560 

425 

19 

1,116 

Totals  of  ten 

years . . . . . 

15,565 

8,329 

198 

? 7,038 

But,  be  the  relative  proportions  of  the  volumes  pur- 
chased, and' of  those  acquired  by  the  Copyright  Law, 
what  they  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  average  yearly 
increase,  from  all  sources,  ranges  from  fifteen  hundred  to 
sixteen  hundred  volumes.  On  the  5th  August  1 848,  the 
.Num.ri.-ai  totsl  nuiiiber  of  volumes  in  the  Library  was  counted  and 

*trvnK»h  of 

Trinuy  cuiiciie  foimd  to  bc  101,962  printed;  and  1512  MSS.  A similar 

Hbmrjr. 

enumeration  on  the  2.3rd  September  1851,  gave  as  its 
result,  107,650  volumesof  printed  books;  and,  as  before, 
1512  of  MSS.  It  will,  therefore,  be  safe  to  estimate  the 
present  number  of  printed  volumes  (1858,)  as  at  least 
120,000.'  In  addition  to  the  main  Library,  there  is  a 
separate  Lending  collection,  expressly  for  the  use  of 
Undergraduates , which  contains  upwards  of  3000 
volumes. 

The  third  chapter  of  the  Statuta  Bibliotheca;  Collegii 
...  Trinitatis  is  entitled,  De  iis  qui  in  Bibliothecam  ad 


> If  this  number  be  compared  with  tliut  given  fttrty  years  ago,  ap- 
parently on  oftieial  authority,  in  the  llintortf  of  />uUin  by  WaUh  and 
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usum.  librorum  admittantur  et  eorum  jurameiito,  and 
begins  thus : — “ Statuimus  etiam  quod  ex  vis  qui  in  Col- 
legio  degant,  non  alii  ad  usum  librorum  in  Bibliotheca 
admittantur,  quam  qui  saltern  gradum  Baccalaureatus, 
in  Artibus  suscepere;  et  ex  iis  isti  soli  qui,  prcvstito  prizes 
juramento  infra  prcescripto,  Prarposito  et  Sociis  seniori- 
bus  doram  Deo  fidem  dabunt  de  libris  aliove  Bibliothecce 
cultu  non  surripiendis , azit  quoque  modo  corrumpendis, 
et  de  seipsis  modeste , et  prout  studiosos  decet , ibi  geren- 
dis,  et  statutis  hisce  observandis.  Quod  juramentum 
preestari  quoque  volumus  a Preeposito,  Sociis  singulis, 
omnibusque  aliis  qui  aditzim  ad  usum  librorum  petant, 
priusquam  concedatur.”  &c.  These  Statutes,  the  Heads 
of  the  University  now  construe  as  not  prohibiting  the 
admission  of  persons  other  than  graduates,  unless  they 
be  Undergraduates;  although,  until  of  late  years,  they 
were  interpreted  to  “limit  the  use  of  the  Library  to 
Resident  Graduates.”  At  present,  any  person  produc- 
ing a satisfactory  recommendation  is  admitted  to  the 
Reading-Room,  the  general  regulation  of  which  is  as- 
similated to  that  of  the  British  Museum.  No  books  are 
lent  from  the  University  Library. 


Whitelaw  (1818),  it  will  show  an  average  annual  increase,  during  that 
period,  of  somewhat  more  than  2000  volumes.  Walsh's  statement  ran 
thus;— 


SOOBCB. 

Vntamca  of 
printed  books. 

Volumes  of 
MBS. 

1.  Usshor's  Collection 

6,401 

4,109 

12,749 

693 

4.  Stearne’s  & Alexander's  Collections 

212 

5.  Various 

12,788 

102 

Total 

30,047 

1,007 

HIMIK  111. 
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In  the  period  from  1842  to  1851,  the  average  total 
number  of  readers  during  a year  was  about  11,700;  the 
liighest  annual  number  having  been  1 5,983  (year  ending 
29Sept.  1844.)  and  the  lowest7497  (j’ear  ending  29Sept. 
1840).  Of  the  number  of  books  used  by  Fellows  and 
Professors  no  record  is  kept.  The  average  daily  number 
used  by  other  persons  during  the  year  1851-52  wns41 
volumes.  The  expenditure  of  the  Library  is  defrayed  by 
(1.)  the  produce  of  certain  graduation-fees,  and  (2.)  an 
annual  grant  from  the  University  Chest.  At  the  date  of 
the  latest  return  which  I have  seen,  the  average  annual 
income  from  the  first-named  source  was  i£o00,  and  the 
average  annual  amount  of  the  grant  .£700.  At  the  same 
period,  the  expenditure  for  the  purcluisc  of  books  aver- 
aged about  £440  a-year.  The  Library  building  is  a very 
handsome  one,  commenced  in  1712,  and  erected  at  the 
national  expense;  the  needful  funds  having  been  voted  by 
the  Irish  Parliament:  a fact  which  may  reasonably'  be 
borne  in  mind,  when  the  questions  of  old  statutes  and 
existing  regulations  as  to  accessibility  have  to  be  dealt 
with.  The  room  now  used  by'  the  readers  was  com- 
pleted as  recently  as  the  year  1848. 

On  this  important  question  of  the  accessibility  and 
actual  use  of  the  collection,  the  Commissioners  reported 
their  opinion  in  these  words: — “Considering  the  extent 
and  value  of  the  Library,  and  the  convenience  of  its 
situation  and  arrangements,  the  small  extent  to  which 
it  is  used  is  certainly  remarkable.  The  daily  average 
number  of  readers  for  three  vears  since  the  Headin"- 

•'  C* 

Room  was  constructed  is  stated  to  be  forty'-seven,  and 
the  greatest  number  of  readers  in  any  one  day,  during 
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that  period,  was  ninety Under  the  Statutes  of 

King  Charles,  there  were,  as  at  present,  a Library  and 
a Reading-Room  fitted  up  with  desks  and  tables  for 
Students.  The  Provost,  Fellows,  and  Resident  Bache- 
lors of  Divinity  were  alone  admitted  to  the  Library. 
All  the  Students  seem  to  have  been  admitted  to  the 
Reading-Room,  where  the  books  were  given  out  to 
them  by  the  Librarian  and  his  assistants ; and  the  Pro- 
vost and  Senior  Fellows  had  power  to  admit  any  person 
whatsoever  to  the  use  of  this  Reading-Room.  This  ar- 
rangement continued  until  the  Library  Statutes  of 

1734,  ....  by  which  the  use  was  limited  to  Graduates 

resident  in  College, who  were  permitted  to  take 

down  the  books This  arrangement  being  found 

unsati.sfactory , and  books  having  been  lost  and  mis- 
placed, the  Board  and  Visitors,  by  a decree  in  1843, 
introduced  the  system  of  dockets,  adopted  at  the  Brit- 
ish Museum This  system  has  been  found  to  work 

satisfactorily.  The  books  are  seldom  misplaced,  and 
since  that  period  only  two  volumes  have  been  lost.” 
The  previous  losses  here  alluded  to  were  miquestion- 
ably  serious,  but  it  would  be  unfair  to  attribute  them 
wholly  to  the  facilities  permitted  to  Graduates.  Those 
who  knew  Dublin  a few  years  ago,  will  not  have  for- 
gotten that  the  worst  of  these  “losses”  were  entailed 
on  the  Library  by  an  incident  rather  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  annals  of  a Town  Council,  when  governed  by  shop- 
keepers, than  in  that  of  a learned  and  wealthy  Univer- 
sity. The  story  is  too  instructive  to  be  omitted;  aud  is 
none  the  less  so  for  the  fact  that  almost  all  the  persons 
concerned  in  it  have  quitteil  the  stage. 
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Almost  forty  years  ago,  a new  Catalogue  of  the  Li- 
brary was  contemplated,  and  an  arrangement  for  its 
compilation  (for  the  sum  of  £1000,)  by  two  very  com- 
petent scholars,  had  been  well  nigh  concluded.  An 
“ Economist”  on  the  Board,  however,  submitted  an  offer 
from  another  person  to  undertake  the  same  task  for  half 
the  money , and  prevailed  on  the  authorities  to  accept 
“the  lowest  tender.”  The  task  was  entered  upon,  and 
the  cataloguer  busied  himself  very  assiduously  amongst 
the  books.  But  ere  long  it  was  noticed  that  some  vo- 
lumes of  great  rarity,  for  the  possession  of  which  the 
College  Library  had  an  especial  renown,  occurred,  in  a 
cluster,  in  the  Sale-Catalogue  of  a London  bookseller. 
The  Head-Librarian,  very  naturally,  felt  some  curio- 
sity to  compare  his  own  copies  with  the  description  of 
those  of  the  London  dealer.  Alas!  the  books  were  not 
to  be  found.  The  covers  of  some  of  them  rested  quietly 
on  the  shelves,  but,  when  examined,  the  contents  were 
absent.  The  culprit  was  soon  detected;  some  of  the 
books  were  recovered;  others  were  beyond  recall.  The 
cheap  catalogue  proved  to  be  a costly  one;  and  a fool- 
ish poliey,  on  the  part  of  the  governing  body,  led  to  the 
imposition  of  restrictions  upon  readers,  as  extreme,  it 
may  be,  as  the  prior  laxity. 

“As  to  the  admission  of  Undergraduates,”  continue 
the  Commissioners,  “nearly  all  those  who  have  imule 
suggestions  to  us  have  recommended  some  modification 
of  the  existing  rule;  although  there  is  a difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  classes  of  Students  to  which  the  pri- 
vilege of  admission  should  be  extended We  do  not 

think  that  any  class  of  them  should  now  be  excluded. 
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from  a priori  considerations  of  the  extent  to  which 

they  might  abuse  the  privilege,  but  only  on  its  being  Irlah  Libraries. 

clearly  ascertained  that  a considerable  number  of  them 

had  abused  it We,  therefore,  recommend  to  Your 

Maiestv  that  the  provisions  of  the  Royal  Statutes  of 
King  George II.,  limiting  the  use  of  the  Library  to  Gra- 
dilates,  be  repealed,  and  that  the  power  of  granting 
admission  to  the  Reading-Room  be  conferred  on  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  without  any  restrict- 
ions  The  privilege is  at  present  granted to 

persons  entirely  unconnected  with  the  College,  contrary 
to  the  strict  construction  of  the  College  Statutes. 

These,  however,  were  framed  many  years  before  the  pri- 
vileye  of  obtaining  gratuitously  copies  of  all  publications 
icas  conferred  on  the  College.  ...  ‘I  have  often  availed 
myself,’  observes  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  ‘of  the  advan-  Opitiion  nf  the 

1 • 1 1 TI  • / m*hop  of 

tages  which  the  liberal  regulations  of  most  of  the  pub-  OdnoFy. 
lie  Libraries  on  the  Continent  place  wthin  the  reach 
of  strangers,  and  always  wdth  some  feeling  of  regret 
and  shame,  at  the  recollection  of  the  very  differ- 
ent system  which  prevailed  in  the  one  in  which  I 
was  most  interested  at  home.  And  not  only  for  the 
interests  of  learning,  but  for  the  credit  of  the  Univer- 
sity, I should  rejoice  to  see  all  the  hinderances  which 
exist  to  free  access  to  our  Library  taken  away.’  We 
entirely  concur  in  his  Lordship’s  \tcw,  and  we  think 
that  as  the  Library  of  Trinity  College  is  the  only  one 
in  Ireland  which  has  the  privilege  of  receiving  all  pub- 
lications gratis,  the  admission  of  the  Public  should 
be  placed  on  a much  more  liberal  basis  than  at 
present.” 
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n.....  III.  Amongst  the  questions  whicli  the  Commissioners  put 
mill  i,iiirari«.  to  Di*.  Toclil,  ill  the  course  of  their  in<iuiry,  was  this: — 
“Is  any  special  attention  paid  to  the  acquisition  of  Irish 
Tha  iriiii  uss.  MSS.?" — the  answer  to  which  is  highly  interesting.  It 

of  Irliiity  . . 

appears  from  it  that,  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
nearly  ;£1000  has  been  expended,  under  Dr.  Todd's 
superintendence,  in  the  transcription  of  Irish  ^ISS.  Mr. 
Eugene  Curry  has  made  beautiful  transcripts  of  the 
Leahhar  Breac  and  Book  of  Leacan,  and  has  rendered 
accessible  to  Irish  Scholars  some  valuable  glossaries 
which  illustrate  the  Brehon  laws.  In  1836,  the  Book 
of  iJiinma,  an  Irish  Textvs  or  copy  of  the  Four  Gos- 
pels, in  an  ante-IIieronymian  Latin  version,  written  in 
the  seventh  century,  with  its  ancient  silver-shrine  or 
crnmdack,”  was  purchased  from  Sir  William  Betham 
for  .Cl  50.  The  best  contemporary  MS.  of  Keating's 
History  of  Ireland  was  acquired  liy  Dr.  Todd  for  four 
guineas.  Many  important  historical  MSS.  relating  to 
Ireland  have  also  been  added;  as,  for  example,  the 
correspondence  and  other  MSS.  of  Archbishop  King; 
a curious  collection  of  State-papers  of  the  Elizabethan 
' period,  formerly  in  the  Library  of  Lord  Kingsborough ; 
and  the  papers  of  the  notorious  Major  Sirr. 

Th*»  r\i»ling  As  to  Catalogues,  it  may  be  noticed  that,  in  addition 
Trinity  "uhrrry.  to  thc  List  of  Manusccipts  prejtared  by  Dr.  Lyon  about 
1780,  there  is  one  made  by  Dr.  Mason  for  the  late  Re- 
cord Commission  which  was  purchased  by  the  Univer- 
sity (for  £120)  in  1837;  and  that  Dr.  Todd  has  pre- 
pared a Catalogue  of  the  valuable  Wycliffe  and  Wal- 
densian  MSS.  Of  the  Iri.sh  MSS.  a minute  and  accurate 
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Catalogue  has  been  made  by  Hi’-  O'Donovan.  A new 
Catalogue  of  the  Printed  Books,  compiled  by  Dr.  Todd 
with  great  care,  (as  I infer  from  proof-sheets  which  1 
have  seen,)  has  been  long  in  the  press,  and  a portion  of  it 
will  probably  appear  before  these  remarks  are  published.* 


In  the  year  1700,  Dr.  Xarcissus  Marsh,  then  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  wrote  to  a friend  in  England:  “I  do 
design  to  leave  all  my  Oriental  .MSS.  to  Bodley's  Libra- 
ry , . . and  for  the  rest  of  my  books  I hope  to  dispose 
of  them  thus:— The  Archbishop's  house  in  Dublin  hath 
no  Chajiel  nor  Lilu-arj'  belonging  to  it This  con- 
sideration hath  made  me  resolve  to  build  both The 

Lihntry  for  public  use. ...  In  this  Lilirary,  (in  order  to 
the  building  whereof  I have  laid  by  £800,)  my  inten- 
tions are  to  lodge  all  my  printed  books; and  I have 

now  six  hundred  pounds’  worth  of  books  lying  ready 
in  Dublin  to  be  put  into  the  Library  as  soon  as  it  shall 
be  built.” 

This  was  but  one  of  many  munificent  acts  which 
marked  the  career  of  a man  who  fille<l  (in  succession) 
more  official  or  professional  employments,  and  a larger 
number  of  episcopal  thrones,  than  have  usually  fallen 
to  the  lot  even  of  ecclesiastical  men  far  more  eminently 
endowed  by  nature  or  favoured  by  fortune.  Arch- 


* l*arr,  Li/e  uf  Archbittimp  L’mshrr^  4,  0,  10,  102,  scqq.;  Mert'uriua 
PvlUicttf,  ubi  supra;  liorluse,  ubi  supra;  Heanie,  uhi  supra;  Report  ami 
Mimttfs  of  Eridence  etc.  of  the  Dublin  University  Commission^  74-70;  1G9- 
180;  etc.  (1853);  Whiteluw  and  Walsh,  History  of  038-940; 

Staiuta  liibliothevcB  CoUeyii  Sacrosanctre  et  Individute  Trinitatis^  etc.  (1830), 
fjasHim\  l>ublin  University  Calendars;  and  M^.  Correspoadence  (J.  H.  Todd, 
1 ).!>.,  uiid  others). 
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bishop  Marsh’s  learning,  indeed,  was  deep  and  varied, 
blit  he  was  of  the  men  who  love  knowledge,  rather 
than  of  those  who  augment  it.  I know  not  what  were 
the  motives  which  led  Swift  to  make  his  virulent  attack 
on  this  prelate , but  the  good  deeds  which  preserve  his 
name  render  all  other  vindication  superfluous.  There 
are  probably  few  places  wherein  Dr. Marsh  resided,  for 
however  brief  a space,  which  are  not,  in  some  way  or 
other,  the  better  for  his  presence. 

The  collection  referred  to  in  the  letter  to  Dr.  Smith 
was  that  of  a Mr.  Bonnereau.  A far  more  important 
one  was  shortly  afterwards  acquired  by  Archbishop 
Marsh,  and  by  the  Public,  in  the  purchase  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  the  mine  whence  Richard 
Bentley  drew  the  main  stores  of  his  learning,  during 
the  formative  period  of  his  varied  career.  Stillingfleet’s 
collection  contained  9512  volumes,  “besides  many 
pamphlets,”  and  was  well  furnished  in  History  and  in 
Classics , as  well  as  in  Theology, — as  was  indeed  to  be 
expected  from  the  attainments  of  its  founder.  Posterity 
has  scarcely  endowed  the  superlative  eulogy  passed 
upon  him  by  his  biographer , as  “ one  of  the  most  uni- 
versal scholars  that  have  ever  lived,”  and  possibly  his 
fame  as  a churchman , “ armed  at  all  points,”  has  some- 
what overshadowed  his  lustre  as  an  author.  But,  as- 
suredly, those  who  know  his  writings  best,  will  most 
revere  his  memory.  Nor  ought  that  reverence  to  be 
the  less  that  in  the  last  of  his  many  controversies  it 
was  his  fortune  to  be  overmatched  by  John  Locke. 

Marsh’s  Library  was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1707,  and  was  endowed  with  a rent-charge  on 
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an  estate  in  the  County  of  Meath,  amounting  to  £250 
a-year  (Irish  currency,)  by  the  last  Will  of  the  Founder, 
who  died  in  the  primatial  See  of  Armagh,  on  the  2nd 
November  1713  (in  the  76th  year  of  his  age,)  and  was 
buried,  near  his  Library,  in  the  grave-yard  of  St.  Pa- 
trick’s Cathedral. 

The  Act  of  1707,  after  reciting  the  Archbishop’s 
foundation  of  the  Library,  constitutes  the  following 
ecclesiastical  and  legal  dignitaries , for  the  time  being, 
to  be  its  Governors  ex  officio: — The  Lord  Primate ; the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin;  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College; 
the  Deans  of  Christ  Church  and  of  St.  Patricks  (now 
conjoined);  the  Lord  Chancellor;  the  two  Lords  Chief 
Justices;  and  the  Lord  Chief  Baron.  These  Governors 
or  Trustees  meet  annually  (in  October),  and  have,  I 
suppose , so  met  with  exemplary  regularity  for  a cen- 
tury and  a half.  There  is,  however,  small  evidence  of 
their  exertions  to  increase  it,  or  to  promote  its  wel- 
fare in  any  way , beyond  the  strict  duty  of  conservation. 
The  funds  remain  what  they  were  in  the  Founder’s 
time,  except  that  their  purchasing -power  scarcely 
reaches  half  so  far;*  and  a century  has  passed  since  the 
receipt  of  even  any  considerable  donation  of  books. 

The  gift  which  forms  the  one  conspicuous  augmenta- 
tion of  this  kind  in  the  annals  of  Marsh’s  Library,  is 
that  made  by  Bishop  Sterne  (the  benefactor  of  Trinity 

* To  itpcak  strictly,  indeed,  the  funds  are /ess  than  they  were  in  the 
Founder's  time.  Not  only  was  the  legal  interest  of  money  in  Ireland  at 
that  period  eight  per  cent,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life  much  cheaper 
than  they  are  now;  but  the  alteration  of  the  Irish  currency,  in  1826, 
reduced  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  by  oue-thirteenth;  whilst  there 
arc  now  heavy  outgoings  for  repair.^  and  po<»r-rates,  which  were  formerly 
tiiiknowii. 
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College,)  when  he  presented  about  three  thousand  vo- 
lumes of  books,  in  the  year  1745.  This  was  a very 
important  acces,sion,  both  to  the  Theological  and  to 
the  Historical  sections. 

By  an  exact  enumeration  of  the  contents  of  the 
Library,  in  the  year  1828,  it  appeared  that  the  printed 
books  were  16,942,  and  the  MSS.,  192.  In  1849,  they 
were  stated  to  be  17,637  printed;  and  199  MS.  volumes. 
The  former  number  includes  about  300  volumes  of 
tracts,  embracing  a wide  range  of  subjects.  But  there 
is  no  great  or  classified  collection  of  tracts  in  this  Li- 
brary. The  present  number  of  volumes  of  printed  books 
is  under  1 8,000 ; that  of  MSS.  is  unaltered.  The  aggre- 
gate of  the  collections  given  by  the  Founder,  by  the 
first  Librarian,  and  by  Bishop  Sterne,  amount  to  al- 
most as  large  a number  as  the  whole  present  contents. 
Tlie  explanation  of  this  fact  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

Marsh's  Library  is  the  most  liberally  accessible  Li- 
brary in  Dublin  or  in  Ireland.  A simple  voucher  of  re- 
spectability from  some  known  person  is  all  that  is 
exacted  from  the  applicant  for  admission.  But  its 
scanty  income  and  consequent  long  arrears  in  recent 
literature,  and  especially  in  the  literature  of  the  Scien- 
ces, thin  its  readers  and  restrict  its  usefulness.  It  has 
never  enjoyed  any  privilege  of  Copy-Tax,  or  any  public 
grant,  save  that  of  twenty-five  pounds  a-year  towards 
the  salary  of  an  Assistant-Librarian.  Yet,  it  can  point 
to  weighty  sendees  rendered  to  literature,  and  grate- 
fully recorded  by  eminent  authors.  Swift  read  here,  in 
days  when  the  collection  held  a very  different  position, 
relatively  both  to  the  wants  of  students,  and  to  the 
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now.  those  were  days  when  it  was  written  of  Trinity  iri»h  uirari... 
College  that  “its  Library  is  quite  neglected,  and  in  no 
order,  so  that ’tis  perfectly  useless:  the  Provost  and 
Fellows  of  that  College  having  no  regard  for  books  and 
learning,” — a significant  passage,  whatever  deduction 
we  make  for  that  excessive  love  of  the  emphatic  which 
characterized  plain-speaking*I'om  Heame.  “I  am  under 
the  necessity,”  writes  the  Irish  historian  Harris,  “to 
acknowledge,  from  long  experience,  that  MarslTs  Li- 
brary is  the  only  useful  public  Library  in  the  kingdom, 
being  open  to  all  strangers,  and  at  all  seasonable  hours. 

But  there  is  one  thing  wanting,”  he  adds, — -“a  supply 
of  books ; there  being  only  ten  pounds  per  annum  al- 
lotted for  this  purpose , which  is  little  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  keep  the  books  in  repair.”  Here , too,  in  later 
days,  Edmund  Burke  occasionally  studied;  and  here 
Thomas  Moore  laid  in  much  of  that  diversified  learning 
which,  by  turns,  winged  the  arrows  of  his  native  wit; 
arrayed  his  poetry  in  the  gorgeous  hues  of  Oriental 
fancy;  or  enabled  him  (sometimes)  to  foil  hostile  Theo- 
logians on  their  own  ground,  and  with  their  chosen 
weapons. 

The  Library  of  which  this  and  much  more  might  be 
said,  has  been  permitted  to  struggle  unaided  with  a 
poverty  so  great,  as  not  only  to  bar  increase,  but  to 
imperil  the  safety  of  what  it  actually  contains.  It  has 
the  dangerous  neighbourhood  (by  actual  contact , roof 
touching  roof,)  of  the  laboratory  of  a “manufacturing 
druggist,”  with  its  furnaces  and  steam-engine,  and  is 
nevertheless  without  the  means  of  bare  insurance. 
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Within  the  same  city,  there  is  a Library  which  was 
founded  by  a corrupt  “job;”  has  been  maintained  in  a 
spirit  of  bigotted  exclusion,  and  administered  by  men 
who  were  wont  to  reply  to  courteous  inquiries  by  “of- 
ficial” insolence.  These  are  charges  which,  with  curious 
infelicity,  the  enlightened  functionaries  of  the  King’s 
Inns  have  carefully  proved  under  their  own  hands. 

“As  the  convulsions  of‘nature,”  writes  Mr.  Duhigg, 
the  Librarian  and  Historian  of  the  King’s  Inns,  “often 
lead  to  useful  discoveries,  so  the  Genius  of  Jobbing 
occasionally  gives  birth  to  a public-spirited  establish- 
ment. Mr.  Justice  Robinson  died  in  1787,  possessed  of 
a large  and  valuable  Library.  At  that  period,  a con- 
siderable annual  sum  accrued  in  the  Treasurers’  hands; 
...  the  Judge's  friends  wished  to  assist  his  family  by 
means  of  an  immediate  purchase.  ...  The  professional 
part  was  secured,  whilst  such  portions  were  left  to  his 
representatives  as  would  meet  a profitable  sale  at  an 
Irish  market.”...  The  learned  historian  proceeds  to  say 
that  considerable  additions  have  been  made,  although 
“it  cannot  boast  of  many  scarce  or  valuable  books.”' 
To  this  precious  result  of  the  “Genius  of  Jobbing,”  it 
pleased  Mr.  Speaker  Abbot  (afterwards  Lord  Farn- 
borough,)  to  present,  out  of  the  public  purse,  a gift  of 
four  hundred  pounds  a-year,  without  exacting  the  smal- 
lest public  service,  or  .securing  the  slightest  acknow- 
ledgement of  public  obligation,  jn  return.  Mr.  Abbot’s 
generosity  has  already  bestowed  on  the  Society  a sum 
of  JE9200  in  money  from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  in  ad- 
dition to  a sum  at  least  as  large,  in  money’s  worth, 

• DuhiKK,  Ihstury  of  the  Inns,  &25,  tietjq. 
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extracted  from  the  pockets  of  Authors  and  Publishers 
throughout  the  British  empire.  The  tutelaiy  “Genius” 
of  1787  has  clearly  vindicated  his  right  to  the  shrine 
so  prudently  erected  in  his  honour.  But  to  some  of  the 
bystanders  the  reflection  is  likely  from  time  to  time  to 
occur  that  public  homage  to  a divinity  of  this  stamp  is 
public  disgrace. 

When  the  Society  of  the  King's  Inns  was  required,  in 
pursuance  of  an  address  of  the  House  of  Commons , in 
1848 , to  give  an  account  of  the  Library  thus  saddled  on 
the  nation,  it  made  the  following  return : — “ The  Library 
is  not  open  to  the  Public  genernlly,  being,  and  haring  al- 
ways been  the  property  of  the  Hon.  Society  of  the  Kvig’s 
Inns,  and  it  is  accessible  only  to  members  of  that  Society, 
viz.  Barristers,  Students,  Attornies,  and  Solicitors.  It 
has  also  under  a late  regulation  been  open  to  the  pre- 
sent Proctors  practising  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of 

Dublin The  number  of  volumes  is  30,938,  besides 

about  400  separate  pamphlets,  and  about  150  manu- 
scripts  Under  the  Act  6 and  7 of  William  IV.,  c.  10, 

there  has  been  paid  £433  6s.  Sd.,  annually  from  Febru- 
ary 1837.”  Out  of  this  return  grew  the  following  in- 
structive correspondence : 

[No,  1.] 


“Archbishop  Marsh's  Library, 
St.  Patrick’s,  Dublin, 

28th  February  1849. 

“Sir— 


“In  Saunders*  Newsletter  of  27th  inst.  there  appeared  under  the 
head  of  “Public  Libraries”  your  reply  to  the  Parliamentary  en- 
quiries on  that  subject^  in  which,  speaking  of  the  King's  Inns 
Library,  you  say  “The  Library  is  not  open  to  the  Public,  gener- 
ally.” As  from  this  one  might  infer  that  the  Library  is  open  to 
the  Public  ronditwnaliif , I beg  leave  to  enquire  whether  this  he 
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the  rase?  aiid  if  so,  on  what  conditions?  1 have  the  honour 
to  be,  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant 
/fy/irrf  7Varerji,  M.U.  Coll.  Trin.  Dublin, 
Assistant-Librarian. 

“To  Henry  Joseph  Momk  Mason, 

Ksq.,  L.L.  D.,  Librarian  to  the 
Hon.  Society  of  King's  Inns,  Hen- 
rietta Street. 


“Sir — 


[No.  2.] 

“King’s  Inns  Library, 
March  1 st. 


“I  think  that  my  retam  distinctly  states  that  this  Library  is 
coNrixBD  to  the  profession  of  the  Law,  Barristers,  Students,  At- 
tornics.  Solicitors,  and  Proctors,  a largt  portion^  indeedf  of  the 
Public  in  Dublin. 

I am , Sir  fsicj, 

II.  J.  M.  Miuun 

“To  Robert  Travers,  Ksq  , Assist- 
ant-Librarian, Marsh's  Librarvi 
St.  Patrick’s. 


[No.  3.] 

“ Arehbi.'Jhop  Marsh's  Library, 

St.  Patrick’s,  Dulihu, 

3rd  March  1849. 

**  Sir  — 

“1  have  to  acknowledge  receipt  on  yesterday  of  your  reply  of 
1st  inst.  from  which  1 learn  that  I was  in  error  when  I supposed 
that  the  Library  over  which  you  preside  had  been  opened  to  the 
Public. — I w as  led  into  that  error  by  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
enumerated  among  Libraries,  while  ut  tlie  same  time  the  lan- 

guage of  your  return  did  not  appear  inconsistent  .with  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  Hon.  Society  of  the  King’s  Inns  might  have  opened 
its  Library  in  the  same  manner  as  Trinity  College,  and  the  K. 
Dublin  Society  have  already  opened  theirs. 

“Your  observation  that  the  members  of  the  legal  profession  are 
“a  large  portion  indeed  of  the  Public  in  Dublin”  appears  intended 
to  justify  the  application  of  the  epithet  public  to  the  King’s  Inns 
Library,  hut  such  a mode  of  reasoning  wunld  bring  into  the  Class 
of  Public,  many  Libraries  for  which  that  rank  has  never  yet  been 
claimed.  Thus  the  Libraries  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians,  and 
Surgeons,  open  only  to  their  ow'n  members,  who  are  portions  of 
the  Public,  w'ould,  if  such  reasoning  is  correct,  be  properly  styled 
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Public  Libraries.  There  is  iu  Dr.  Steevens'  ITospital  id  this  City, 
a lar^e  and  valuable  Library,  the  use  of  which  is  confiiied  to  the 
Physicians,  Surgeons,  and  Chaplain  of  that  Hospital —those 
gentlemen  are  os  certainly  a portion  of  the  Public  as  are  those 
of  the  legal  profession, — vet  who  would  de.signate  that  as  a Public 
Library? 

was  not  an  unreasonable,  though  it  proves  to  be  a ground- 
less, expectation  that  the  King's  Inns  Library  might  have  become 
in  reality  as  well  as  in  name  a Public  Library.  But  a Puhtic 
Library  uot  open  to  the  Public  is  a contradiction  in  terms.  The 
Library  of  Trinity  College  which  of  right  is  open  only  to  the 
graduates,  and  the  Library  of  the  H.  Dublin  Society  which  of 
right  is  open  only  to  the  members  of  that  Society,  have  both  been 
made  also  accessible  to  the  Public,  under  appr«>priate  regulations. 
Before  the  liberality  of  the  governing  bodies  of  each  had  made 
this  concession  to  those  who  were  not  of  right  entitled,  neither 
could  with  propriety  have  been  called  a Public  Library. 

‘*1  have  troubled  you  with  these  observations,  because  the  style 
of  your  reply  sufficiently  indicates  that  you  considered  my  en- 
quiry as  one  that  ought  not  to  have  been  made.  1 have  the 
honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant 
fiobert  Trarers. 

“To  Henry  Joseph  Monck  Mason, 

Ksq.,  L.L.  D.,  Barrister  at  Law,  Li- 
brarian to  the  Hou.  Society  of 
King's  Inns,  Henrietta  St.,  Du  Win." 

To  the  last  letter  in  this  correspondence  it  was  found 
most  convenient  to  return  no  answer.  Comment,  1 
think,  would  be  tpiite  superfluous.* 

The  Libraries  both  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  are  in  so  far  public  insti- 
tutions that  like  the  Society  of  the  King’s  Inns  they 
are  partially  supported  by  public  money.  But,  unlike 
that  Society,  the  governing  bodies  of  both  have,  for  a 

‘ Uepori  o/  the  Irinh  Uecord  VommiMittuerH , i,  321;  Whitelaw  and 
Walsh,  History  of  Oubiin,  1019;  Duhigg,  History  of  the  Kinfs  InnSf  uhi 
supra;  Papers  relatiny  to  Publie  l^ibmries  (1849),  22;  MS.  Correspon- 
dence (Dr  R.  Travers,  and  others). 


nooK  III, 
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considerable  time  past,  recognised  and  discharged  those 
public  duties  which  such  support  entails.  Their  Libra- 
ries are  accessible  under  due  regulations. 

The  Royal  Dublin  Society,  like  most  other  institu- 
tions that  have  benefitted  a nation,  owes  its  origin,  not 
to  the  “Genius  of  Jobbing,”  but  to  the  clear  insight 
and  manly  vigour  of  an  individual  mind.  For  a century 
and  a quarter  it  has  been  in  the  main, — needful  allow- 
ance made  for  inevitable  mistakes  and  shortcomings,' — 
what  its  Founder  desired  that  it  should  become. 

Of  the  birth  and  family  of  Dr.  Samuel  Madden  the 
accounts  are  somewhat  di.scordant.  According  to  Gros- 
ley,  the  author  of  the  Essais  fiuitoriqiieti  sur  la  Cham- 
pagne, he  was  a Frenchman,  descended  from  a family 
of  English  origin,  long  settled  in  that  famous  city  of 
Orleans,  “which  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury formed  the  theatre  of  the  grandest  scene  enacted 
by  the  English  in  France.”  “This  city,”  he  adds,  “has 
given  the  British  dominions,  in  return,  an  illustrious 
person,  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  the  first  pre- 
miums which  have  been  there  distributed  for  the  en- 
couragement of  Agriculture  and  the  Arts.  His  name 
was  Madain;  being  thrown  upon  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
by  events  of  which  I could  never  hear  any  satisfactory 
account,  he  settled  in  Dublin,  under  the  name  of  Mad- 
den, and  there  made  a fortune;  he  dedicated  part  of 
his  estate,  which  amounted  to  four  or  five  thousand 
pounds  a-year,  to  the  premiums  which  I have  spoken 

• At  one  period,  for  example,  the  dominant  political  frenxy  of  the 
day  excluded  Daniel  O'Connoll  from  membership.  Almost  a quarter  of 
a century  later,  the  same  virus  was  still  potent  enough  to  refuse  admit- 
tance to  Dr.  Murray,  then  titular  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
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of,  and  left  behind  him  a rich  inheritance,  part  of  BOOK  m. 
which  was  bequeathed  to  the  Madains,  his  relations  in  in*i>  ubr.rio,. 
France,  who  had,  however,  to  enter  into  a lawsuit  for 
its  recovery,  and  who  subsequently  published  an  eccle- 
siastical censure  against  a merchant  to  whom  they  had 
entrusted  a power  of  attorney,  and  who  was  accused 
of  having  misappropriated  a portion  of  their  inheritance.” 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  year  1731, 

Dr.  Madden  became  the  chief  founder  of  The  Dublin 
Society  for  improving  Husbandry , Manu/aciures,  and 
other  useful  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  Society  early  re- 
ceived encouragement  from  the  Government,  partly  in 
the  form  of  an  annual  grant  from  the  Privy  Purse  of  £500. 

It  obtained  a Charter  of  Incorporation  in  1749,  and  Iiirnriiumtlnii  of 
soon  afterwards  became  the  principal  instrument  for  Kociety. 
dispensing  the  liberality  of  the  Irish  Parliament  in  pro- 
moting the  objects  which  the  Dublin  Society  had  at 
heart.  This  liberality  is  deserving  of  all  praise  for  the 
soundness  of  its  principle  and  aims,  although  it  may 
w’ell  be  wished  that  it  had  been,  on  some  occasions, 
better  regulated. 

The  average  grant  for  a considerable  period  was  ai.i  .rroHaa  t, 
£5000  a-year;  in  some  years,  however,  it  amounted  to 
£10,000.  Amongst  the  objects  to  which  the  funds 
were  applied,  the  improvement  of  Agriculture,  the  re- 
claiming of  Waste  Lands,  the  increase  of  Plantations, 
the  prosecution  of  Fisheries,  and  the  reward  of  new 
inventions  and  improved  processes  in  the  Arts  and  Ma- 
nufactures , were  conspicuous.  It  soon  became  obvious 
that  the  foundation  of  a good  Library  would  be  an  im- 
portant help  in  the  enterprise. 
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The  collection  thus  formed  has  been  of  slow  growth, 
but  is  of  considerable  value.  Of  late  years , it  has  been 
liberally  augmented  by  the  annual  expenditure  of  £500 
for  books.  Although  it  has  not  received  any  very  re- 
markable gift,  many  useful  publications  have  been  from 
time  to  time  presented,  and  in  this  way,  more  espe- 
cially, the  Transactions  of  many  learned  Societies  have 
accrued.  The  most  noticeable  accession  that  the  Library 
ever  received  consists  of  the  MS.  collections  of  Walter 
Harris  on  Irish  History,  which  were  purchased  from  the 
collector’s  widow  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  for  the  sum 
of  five  hundred  pounds,  and  placed  in  this  Library  for 
public  use.  It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  the  Society  that  so 
important  a collection  should  appear  in  its  Catalogue  in 
this  summary  fashion: — “Harris  and  King,  Collectanea 
de  rebus  Hibernicvs,  cum  indice  MS.  20  vols.  folio.”  The 
reference  in  a printed  catalogue  to  a “MS.  index”  is 
a ludicrous  absurdity,  however  usual  it  may  be 
in  the  productions  of  those  amateur  cataloguers, 
who  prefer  to  evade  difficulties  rather  than  grapple 
with  them. 

Mr.  Isaac  Weld,  who  for  many  years  was  Honorary 
Secretary  to  tliis  Society,  was  examined,  in  1836,  by 
the  “Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  administration  of  the  Royal 
Dubhn  Society.”  In  reply  to  the  question : “ What  num- 
ber of  volumes  is  there  in  the  Library?”  he  answered: 
“I  cannot  say  what  the  number  is,  but  in  a former 
statement,  some  few  years  ago,  they  were  rated  at  up- 
wards of  10,000.  They  have  increased  since  that  time.” 
At  present  (1858),  I believe,  that  the  collection  con- 
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tains  at  least  24,000  volumes.  It  is  eminently  rich  in  ROi>k  III. 

rhipivr  XXI, 
Irish  Libraries. 

At  the  date  of  this  inquiry,  there  was  much  dissatis- 
faction with  the  subsisting  regulations  of  the  Library. 

After  hearing  the  evidence  which  had  been  adduced,  the 
Committee  reported  its  opinion  that  “the  Library  ought 
to  be  considered  as  intended,  not  solely  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  comparatively  few  individuals  who  belong 
to  the  Dublin  Society,  but  as  a National  Library,  ac- 
cessible under  proper  regulations  to  respectable  persons 
of  all  classes,  who  may  be  desirous  to  avail  themselves 
of  it  for  the  purpose  of  literary  research.  With  this 
view,  the  Committee  would  recommend  that  arrange- 
. ments  should  be  made  by  the  Council  for  allowing  to 
the  Public  at  large  the  same  facilities  for  study  which 
are  provided  at  the  British  Museum.”, ...  “With  regard,” 
adds  the  Committee,  “ to  the  propriety  of  allowing  books 

^ Committee  of 

to  be  lent  out  of  the  Library  to  Members,  various  opinions 
have  been  expressed,  and  there  is  much  weight  in  the 
arguments  advanced  in  favour  of  the  practice,  as  well  as 
against  it.  Upon  the  whole , however , ....  the  disad- 
vantages arising  from  the  practice  outweigh  the  advan- 
tages  In  special  cases,  perhaps,  it  would  be  expe- 

dient that  the  Council  should  exercise  a discretion  as 
to  the  propriety  of  lending  out  a particular  scientific 
work;  but  if  the  practice  be  permitted  at  all,  it  should 
only  be  upon  a special  application  in  each  individual 
case  to  the  Council.”* 

* Report  from  thr  ScUct  Committr^  on  Hai/al  Dublin  Sovirt^f  p|i. 
xiii;  Minutes  of  t«k^n  by  the  tiame,  84,  Reporft  of  the 

Irish  Record  CommissioHy  i,  334;  VVhitelaw  and  Walsh,  959,  note;  Cttia- 
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During  the  twenty  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  date  of  this  Report,  the  principal  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  have  been  carried  into  effect.  But  a 
still  greater  improvement  is  yet  under  consideration. 


The  Royal  Irish  Academy  dates  from  1782;  and  it 
would  appear  from  the  Treasurers’  accounts  that  it  be- 
gan to  form  a Library  at  least  as  early  as  1787.  From 
that  date  to  the  year  1822  (inclusive),  a sum  of  .£1066 
was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books,  and  at  the  end 
of  this  period  the  number  of  “printed  books,  pamph- 
lets, and  manuscripts”  amounted  to  4337.  From 
1823  to  the  end  of  1848,  a further  sum  of  £5494  was 
expended  in  purchases;  namely,  £2937  on  printed 
books,  and  £2557  on  Irish  MSS.;  making  the  total 
outlay  on  the  Library,  up  to  the  date  last  named, 
£6560.  Another  sum  of  about  £1000  was  expended 
on  the  Library  building.  In  January  1849,  the  number 
of  volumes  of  printed  books  was  9206;  in  addition  to 
about  600  unbound  pamphlets;  and  that  of  MSS.,  459. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  publishes 
Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  much  interest.  By  the 
exchange  of  these  with  other  publishing  Societies,  the 
Library  receives  many  valuable  periodicals  which  it 
could  not  afford  to  purchase.  In  accordance  with  the 
chief  objects  of  the  Academy , the  strength  of  its  Libra- 
ry lies  in  the  departments  of  Irish  Archaeology,  and  (in 
a lesser  degree)  of  the  Natural  Sciences.  The  Irish  MSS. 

lo^e  of  the  Librnr\f  of  the  Royal  Dublin  iSociefy  (1839),  pusim;  Etttimate* 
for  Civil  Service  i — Education  y Science  and  Art  (annual) ; MS.  Cone- 
9poD(lcnee. 
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are  important,  and  the  Society  possesses  a descriptive 
Catalogue  of  them,  prepared  by  Mr.  Eugene  Curry, 
Yvhich,  if  published,  would  become  the  useful  hand-book 
of  inquirers  into  the  literary  history  of  Ireland.  Since 
this  Catalogue  was  made , the  choice  collections  in  Irish 
Archaeology  of  Sir  William  Betham  have  been  acquired 
(in  1851),  partly  by  a public  subscription,  originated 
amongst  the  Members  of  the  Academy,  and  partly  by 
a grant  from  the  ordinary  funds. 

Of  the  more  direct  and  visible  utility  of  these  Irish 
MSS.  for  pui'poses  distinctly  public,  an  interesting  il- 
lustration was  supplied  by  Mr.  Curry  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Public  Libraries  Committee  of  1849: — 
“Their  importance,”  he  said,  “was  found  first  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Irish  Ordnance  Survey.  When  the  Surveyors 
went  out  to  measure  the  country,  they  had  recourse  to 
all  the  existing  English  documents  containing  the 
names  of  the  townlands,  and  parishes,  and  baronies, 
but  having  found  the  names  ..  in  one  document,  when 
they  consulted  another,  they  found  those  names  diffe- 
rently spelt,  and  there  was  such  a difference  in  point 
of  orthography  ...  that  they  were  at  a loss  to  know 
how  to  enter  the  name;  they  then  determined  to  con- 
sult the  Irish  MSS We  collected  from  them  all 

the  names  of  places  we  could,  identifying  them  with 
the  names  of  places  to  which  they  properly  belonged, 

and  comparing  them  with  the  existing  names 

Before  that  time , addition  to  the  collections  of  MSS. 

was  not  much  looked  to,  but they  have  been 

coming  into  the  College  Library,  and  Academy  Library, 
ever  since.” 


BOOK  til. 
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The  present  number  of  volumes  in  this  Library  is, 
of  pnnted  books,  nearly  11,000;  and  of  MSS.,  about 
500, — exclusive  of  those  in  the  Betham  Collection.' 

The  Libraries  both  of  the  Dublin  Society , and  of  the 
Irish  Academy  are,  as  we  have  seen,  largely  aided  by 
Parliamentary  grants.  In  this  aid  Marsh’s  Library 
would  seem' to  have  a strong  claim  to  participate.  For 
want  of  funds , its  worth  and  usefulness  are  rapidly  de- 
teriorating. Why  should  not  these  storehouses  of 
learning  be  united,  at  least  so  far  as  would  consist  in 
their  presence  beneath  one  roof,  and  under  conditions 
that  woidd  ensure  safety,  accessibility,  and  the  means 
of  effective  increase?  No  valid  objection  can,  I believe, 
be  adduced  against  such  a union.  Some  steps,  indeed, 
towards  its  realization  have  already  been  taken. 

In  the  recent  Act  for  the  establishment  of  a National 
Gallery,  and  for  the  care  of  a Public  Library  in  Dublin  f 
there  are  provisions  for  combining  the  collections  of 
the  Society  and  Academy  with  that  of  Archbishop 
Marsh,  on  obtaining  the  consent  to  that  measure  of 
their  respective  guardians,  and  with  all  due  precau- 
tions for  the  strict  observance,  both  of  the  Archbishop’s 
Trust,  and  of  the  proper  associational  purposes  of  the 
other  bodies  concerned.  The  new  Incorporation  is  to 
be  designated  “ The  Joint  Trustees  of  the  National  Gal- 

* Cirii  iSVrricf  ut  supra\  Synopsis  of  the  Accounts  of  the 

Hnyal  Irish  Academyy  181G-45;  printed  by  order  of  Council,  IG  Feb. 
184G;  Minutes  of  Evidence  before  Select  Committee  on  Public  Libraries 
(1849),  1G2;  MS.  Correspondence  (E.  Clibborn,  Esq.,  and  others). 

’ 17  and  18  Virt.  c.  99,  Statutes  of  the  Healm  (4th  edition),  xxiii,  211- 
215.  This  Art  has  been  amended  as  to  the  governing  body  by  that  of 
tlic  18  and  19  Virt.  c.  44.  {Ibid,  584-585.  1S55.) 
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levy  of  Ireland,  and  of  Marsh's  Library,”  and  in  the  BOitK  III. 

• « ••  o Cbufiler  XXI. 

composition  of  this  board  the  various  interests  are,  of  uuii  ubr.riM. 
course,  to  be  duly  represented.  By  this  union  of  so 
many  scattered  public  collections,  a fine  and  thoroughly 
accessible  Library  of  00,000  volumes, — including  a 
body  of  materials  for  Irish  history  of  the  highest  va- 
lue,— may  be  at  once  created.  The  duplicate  volumes 
may  be  made  the  basis  of  a good  lending  collection. 

The  new  institution  might  wisely  be  worked  under  the 
rate-levying  powers  of  the  “Irish  Libraries  Act,”  or 
under  such  modifications  of  those  powers  as  may  best 
meet  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case;  and  by  this 
provision  of  steady  and  permanent  support,  Dublin 
would  soon  possess  a great  Public  Library,  worthy  of 
the  Irish  metropolis.  With  the  public  scandal  of  the 
King’s  Inns  Library,  as  at  present  managed.  Parliament 
will  doubtless  deal  hereafter. 

The  Public  Library  at  Armagh  was  founded  bv  Lit-r.. 
Richard  Robinson,  Lord  Rokeby,  Lord  Archbishop  of  ('■) 
Armagh.  His  Grace  filled  that  See  from  1765  until 
1794,  and  is  said  to  have  expended,  during  his  Primacy, 
upwards  of  £30,000  in  public  works.  Amongst  the 
memorials  which  he  has  left  to  the  Diocese  of  Armagh, 
are  four  churches,  a noble  school-house,  and  the  Li- 
brary I am  about  to  notice. 

The  Lord  Primate  founded  his  Library  for  public 
n.se  in  1770;  completed  it  in  1771 , and  obtained  for  it 
an  Act  of  Incorporation  two  years  afterwards.  lie  gave 
a considerable  collection  of  books,  and  a perpetual  en- 
dowment of  £300  a-year.  The  books  are  available  both 
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UOOK  III.  within  the  building  (daily),  and  by  lending  out;  the 
Irish  l.it>rarie*.  latter  privilege  being  conditional  on  the  deposit  of 
double  the  estimated  value  of  the  books  borrowed.  The 
number  of  volumes  appears  to  be  about  10,000  or 
11,000.  But  it  is  difficult  to  state  it  with  precision.' 
They  comprise  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  and  a 
good  series  of  standard  works  in  Theology,  History, 
Voyages  and  Travels,  and  the  Classics. 

(a.)  c oik.  Xhe  Cathedral  Library  at  Cork  appears  to  have  been 
founded  by  Bishop  Browne  in  1720,  and  increased  and 
endowed  by  Archdeacon  Pomeroy  in  1723.  Both  the 
Library  and  its  endowment  arc  small.  So  little  is  known 
about  it  that  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  in  1810,  whilst 
writing  an  official  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Irish 
Record  Commissioners  seems  to  have  packed  three  er- 
rors into  the  compass  of  a single  line.  “It  is,”  said  his 
Lordship,  “a  private  Library,  consisting  only  of  the 
books  of  Archdeacon  Pomeroy,  who  founded  it.”  Erck. 
on . the  other  hand , in  his  Imh  EcdesinsHctd  Register, 
describes  it  as  a public  Library.  Windele,  in  his  Histo- 
rical notices  of  Cork,  says:  “Though  nominally  free  of 
admission,  access  by  the  Public  is  not  of  easy  attain- 
ment;” a statement  wdiich  has  been  recently  fully  con- 
firmed to  me,  by  an  esteemed  correspondent.^ 

* Almost  forty  years,  ago,  the  Library  was  said  t<i  number  12,000 
volumes,  but  this  was  un(|uestionably  an  exaggeratitm.  (Conip.  Reports 
of  thr  irimh  Record  ('omm»«#iV>/iers.  i,  320;  Cooke,  Sfnitniival  Stu'vey  tf 
Armagh.,  313;  Stuart,  Uistoricai  Memoirs  of  Armagh)\  MS.  Correspondence. 

* Lcdwich  in  Vallancey's  Collectanea.,  ii,  603;  Ware,  De  Si'riptoribntt 
Hibernicef  etc.,  by  Harris,  I,  672;  Krck , Iri^h  Ecclesiastical  RegUiery 
Windele,  Uistorival  notices  of  Cork  (1340),  50;  MS.  Correspondence  (fc'd- 
ward  Hoare,  Esq.,  of  Cork);  Reportn  of  Irish  Record  Commim^ioners , nt 
supra. 
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In  1726,  Archbishop  King  founded  a Library  at 
Derry  “for  the  use  of  the  Clergj'  and  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Diocese  for  ever.”  This  collection  is  described 
as  toberably  rich  in  the  older  Divinity,  and  as  being 
“open  to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  at  all  times,  when 
there  is  no  interference  with  the  business  of  the  School 
to  which  it  is  attached.”' 

The  Cathedral  Library  at  Kilkenny,  sometimes  des- 
cribed as  the  “Diocesan  Library  of  Ossory,”  dates  from 
1692,  and  was  founded  by  Thomas  Otway,  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  in  these  words  of  his  last  Will:  “Item,  I give 
my  books  and  two  hundred  pounds  in  money,  and  more 
if  needful,  for  the  beginning  of  a Library  for  the  Cathe- 
dral Church  of  St.  Canicc,  for  the  use  of  the  clergy 
about  it.”  Sixty  years  afterwards,  Edward  Maurice, 
his  successor  in  that  See  (who  died  in  1756),  also  be- 
queathed his  Library  in  the  following  terms:  “I  leave 
my  printed  books  to  the  Library  founded  by  Bishop 
Otway  in  Kilkenny^  all  that  are  now  at  Dunmore,  as 
well  as  those  that  are  uow  at  Kilkenny;  provided  that 
a fair  catalogue  be  made  of  the  books ; provided  like- 
wise that  an  oath  be  taken  by  the  Librarian  to  give 
due  attendance  to  such  clerg)’  and  gentlemen  as  may 
be  disposed  to  read  there.”  lie  further  directed  that 
the  books  should  not  be  lent  out  of  the  Library,  and  gave 
twenty  pounds  a-year  towards  the  Librarian’s  salary. 
The  number  of  volumes  was  officially  returned  as  about 
4000,  in  the  year  1811.'  It  is  now,  1 believe,  about  5000. 

> Ware,  l>e  Scri^tor\h\m ^ etc.,  by  lUrrt.'i,  i,  1566;  Shmair  of  tkf  itrd- 
nttiu'r  Survf^  of  Irelamiy  i,  157. 

• li^ports  of  tht*  fi'isk  C4nnmi^)tinni‘rB  (1810-15),  ii,  Siippl.  312. 
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BOOK  111.  In  thq  Cathedral  of  Raphoe  also,  there  is  a Library 
Irifih  Libruiea.  of  about  4000  volumes,  the  foundation  of  which  was 
(5.)  lupiiot.  ]^jj  ),y  JJisliop  Forster  in  1737 , and  augmented,  a few 
years  afterw'ards,  by  Bishop  Hall  of  Dromore,  by  whom 
the  best  of  the  books  in  the  existing  collection  appear 
to  have  been  given.* 

Librariea  of  Uie  The  new  “Queen's  Colleges”  possess  already  the 
jitcork.iiu  gi'oundwork  of  what,  I hope,  will  eventually  prove  to 
be  valuable  and  liberally-governed  Libraries.  At  pre*- 
sent,  of  course,  they  are  exclusively  educational  in 
their  character.  That  of  Cork  possesses  abont  9000  vo- 
lumes, of  which  nearly  4000  relate  to  Philology  and 
Polite  Literature;  1400  to  Histoiw;  500  to  Politics; 
and  the  remainder  to  the  Sciences.^  That  of  Belfast 
has  also  a growing  Library,  on  the  augmentation  of 
which  the  sum  of  £670  was  expended,  during  the  year 
ending  31st  March  1857.* 

* Hfporttn  of  the  Iri^h  Record  CommtMionerSy  Hi,  113. 

* Iteport  of  the  PrcMidcnt  of  the  Queen'f  Cotlcfje  Cork  for  ike  Academic 
tjear  1866-67,  61  (1858). 

* Report  of  the  President  of  Queen's  College  Belfast  ..  1856-7,  10, 
11  (1868). 
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Poor  Say  la  dead,  but  hU  office  as  Librariau  «aa 
on  no  eatobliahment.  The  ^aeen  gave  him  a hundred 
a year  whilst  she  lived,  and  aiiice  her  decease  be  has 
been  paid  a-t  ooo  of  her  aerranta.  I do  not  know 
whether  (he  Kio);  will  think  of  coutinuinit  it,  butprob> 

aldy  where  such  a man  aa  Ur ia  recommended  k> 

him  he  may.  1 am,  you  kuow,  by  principle  an  econo- 
mist, as  far  aa  relatee  to  the  Crown  and  tba  Publick, 
but  I do  not  think  this  a worthy  object  of  either,  bat 
rather  choose  to  be  on  the  side  of— uwabduio  aor- 

FKaiNG  MESIT. 

Tht  Rvjhl  non.  JItnrf  Psloam  fo  f^rd  LytttUon^ 

4th  Oct.  1149. 

In  preceding  chapters,  repeated  instances  of  compa- 
rison, instituted  by  various  pei*sons  and  under  diversified 
circumstances,  between  the  relative  position  of  Lon- 
don, and  of  some  other  metropolitan  cities,  in  relation  to 
the  especial  theme  of  this  book,  have  come  under  notice. 
Such  comparis<^)ns,  much  to  tlie  disadvantage  of  Lon- 
don, may  be  traced  in  our  literature  for  at  least  three 
centimies.  Doubtless,  the  causes  of  the  inferiority  on 
this  respect,  which  so  many  writers  have  assigned  to 
the  English  metropolis,  are  manifold.  Some  of  them, 
however,  lie  on  the  surface.  One  leading  cause  is,  I 
think,  plainly  to  be  seen  in  the  strong  spirit  of  isolation 
which  marks  the  history  of  British  corporate  bodies, 

«• 
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closely  allied  as  may  liave  been  their  respective  pur- 
suit.s.  At  this  moment,  Dublin  affords  a striking  illus- 
tration of  such  a tendency,  in  the  reception  given  to 
the  Act  of  Parliament  which  was  noticed  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  chapter.  Another,  though  less  potent, 
cause  may,  perhaps,  be  detected  in  the  fact,  that  the 
custody  of  Libraries  has  been  for  ages  assigned  in  this 
country  to  persons  selected  for  all  sorts  of  admirable  rea- 
sons, except  that  of  their  proven  accjuaintance  with  the 
economy  of  Libraries, — a science  no  more  to  be  acquired 
without  special  and  hard  labour,  than  are  other  scien- 
ces. A librarian  has  duties,  not  less  important  and 
greatly  more  difficult  than  are  the  safe-keeping  and  the 
convenient  accessibility  of  his  books.  And  if  he  be  unable 
to  project  his  mind  into  the  distant  future,  in  the  inter- 
est of  his  Library,  the  chances  run  greatly  against  its 
proper  growth  and  aggrandizement.  The  future  official 
guardians  of  our  public  collections  will  do  better  in  their 
choice  of  Librarians,  to  think  of  points  like  these,  than 
to  imitate  Mr.  Pelham's  amiable  anxiety  for  the  “reward 
of  suffering  merit,’"  or  that  of  other  eminent  persons,  in 
more  recent  days,  for  the  requital  of  clerical  labours,  or 
the  public  recognition  of  literary  eminence.  It  will  also 
be  worth  while  to  bear  in  mind  that  even  a very  large 
city  may  be  better  off  with  three  well-filled  and  tho- 
roughly efficient  Public  Libraries,  than  with  thirty  me- 
diocre ones. 

The  oldest  of  those  London  Libraries  which  have  yet 
to  be  described  Is  that  of  Sion  College.  The  primary 
object  of  this  foundation  was  to  provide  a “College  for 
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a Coi’poration  of  all  the  Ministers and  Curates  with  - BOOK  III. 

in  London  and  Suburbs,  ....  and  also  to  make  an  alms-  rLMinorLajM 
house  for  twenty  persons  ...”  Its  founder  was  Dr.  John 
White,  Rector  of  St.  Dunstans  in  the  West,  who  desired, 
he  said,  “that  the  said  corporation  ...  should  maintain 
truth  in  doctrine,  and  love  in  communing  together;  and 
by  his  executor,  John  Simpson,  also  a London  clergj-- 
man,  the  Library  was  built  above  the  Almshouses,  (at  the 
suggestion,  it  is  said,  of  a casual  bystander,  who  looked 
on  at  their  erection,)  and  furnished  with  his  own  Col- 
lection by  way  of  beginning.  The  College  dates  from 
1630,  when  it  received  a charter  from  King  Charles  L; 
the  Libraiy  from  a period  about  five  years  later. 

During  the  temporary  eclipse  of  Bishops  and  Chap- 
ters, the  Library  of  Old  St.-Paul’s  Cathedial  was  re- 
moved from  its  proper  habitation,  and  taken,  at  first  to 
Camden  House,  and  then  to  Sion  College.  A portion  of 
it  was  doubtless  restored,  to  perish  (as  I have  else- 
where mentioned)  in  the  great  fire.  But  from  the  num- 
ber of  works  of  the  sixteenth,  and  of  the  earlier  part  of 
the  seventeenth  centuries,  which  Sion  Library  yet  con- 
tains (many  of  them  of  extreme  rarity,)  it  seems  prob- 
able that  another  portion  was  kept.  The  College  itself 
suffered  in  that  great  calairtity,  but  only  very  partially. 

Dr.  Daniel  Mills,  who  was  President  of  the  College  in 
1670,  was  a considerable  benefactor.  A few  years  af- 
terwards, during  the  hubbub  of  the  so-called  ‘Popish  K«r'y 
Plot,’  a very  curious  collection  of  books  which  had  been  i 
seized  in  a house  of  the  Jesuits  at  Clcrkenwell,  was  sent 
hither.  In  1682,  George,  Earl  of  Berkeley,  gave  several 
thousand  volumes  of  books,  comprising,  it  is  said,  one 
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half  of  the  Library  which  had  been  collected  by  his 
uncle,  Sir  Robert  Cooke.  Then  followed  the  Copy-pri- 
vilege granted  by  the  Statute  of  Queen  Anne,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  a chief  source  of  augmentation  to  the  Li- 
brary for  a hundred  and  thirty  years  (until  1836),  when 
it  was  replaced  by  the  compensation  money  granted  by 
the  Statute  of  King  Wilham  IV.  The  annual  amount  of 
this  payment  from  the  Consolidated  Fimd  was  fixed  at 
£363.  15«.  The  total  number  of  printed  vohunes  was, 
in  1848,  about  35,500  and  of  MSS.,  387.  The  former 
have  now  (1858)  increased  to  nearly  50,000  volumes. 

Sion  College  Library  is  easy  of  access,  and  is  increas- 
ingly used  for  literary  purposes.  The  attendance  of  the 
Fellows  of  the  College,  who  arc  the  “Rector,  Vicars, 
Curates,  and  Lecturers  of  the  Churches,  within  the  city 
of  London,  and  the  adjacent  district,”  is  not  registered. 
Under  certain  regulations,  they  have  the  privilege  of 
boiTowing  books  from  the  Library,  both  for  their  own 
use  and  that  of  their  friends.  Each  of  them  has  also  the 
right  to  introduce,  by  note,  readers  within  the  Library; 
such  notes  being  valid  for  twelve  months.  The  libra- 
rian has  also  the  discretionary  power  of  ailmitting  to 
the  Reading  Room  (which  is  capable  of  accomodating 
200  readers  at  one  time,)  all  persons  whom  he  may 
deem  qualified.  The  number  of  readers,  other  than  fel- 
lows, who  frequent  the  Library  is  stated  to  range  from 
300  to  400  in  a year. ' 

* Stowe,  iSurrey  of  London^  hif  Stri/pf,  i,  155-156;  Twenty  ninth  lie- 
port  of  the  Commiiteioneri  for  Muiuirxm)  i^onverning  Charitiee  (1635),  pp. 
458-466 ; Minutes  of  Kridence  before  Select  Coxnmittee  on  Pub.  Libraries  (1849), 
i,  59-64;  Papers  relating  to  Public  Libraries  (1840),  6-15;  MS.  Corres- 
pondence (Rev.  Thnmss  IVlhani  Dale,  and  others). 
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The  Library  founded,  in  1716,  by  Dr.  Daniel  Wil- 
liams, a Presbyterian  Divine  of  considerable  eminence 
in  his  day,  is  for  the  older  Nonconformist  denominations 
what  the  Sion  College  Library  is  for  the  London  Clergy 
of  the  established  Church.  By  his  will.  Dr.  Williams  be- 
<jueathed  his  Library  to  Trustees  for  the  use  of  the  Public; 
together  with  a sum  of  about  £1500  for  the  purchase  of 
ground  and  erection  of  a building.  The  Trustees  bought 
a piece  of  ground  (in  Red  Cross  Street,  Cripplegate,)  for 
£450,  but  the  balance  being  found  inadequate  to  tlie 
completion  of  the  building,  the  Trustees  subscribed  li- 
berally amongst  themselves.  The  Library  was  opened 
. in  1729. 

Dr.  Williams  was  a man  of  large  acquirements  and 
had  gathered  a valuable  library.  At  the  death  of  his 
friend  Dr.  William  Bates  (memorable  as  a prominent 
member  of  the  Savoy  Conference  in  1660,  as  the  valued 
friend  of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  and  as  the  availing  in- 
tercessor for  Bishop  Crewe,  when  he  had  been  excepted 
in  the  Act  of  Indemnity  at  the  Revolution),  Dr.  Wil- 
liams purchased  his  books,  and  this  collection  now  forms 
not  the  least  curious  portion  of  the  Red  Cross  Street 
Library.  Whether  tlie  “large  number  of  romances,” 
which  some  worthy  people  of  that  day  mai’velled  to  hear 
had  been  found  in  the  Library  of  a learned  and  grave 
Nonconformist  Divine,  was  preserved  by  Dr.  Williams 
and  by  his  Trustees,  I do  not  know;  but  I hope  it  re- 
mains intact.  It  seems  somewhat  bold  in  Dr.  Bates' 
biographer  to  tell  us  that  the  romances  of  that  day  (the 
day,  be  it  remembered,  of  Charles  II.)”  abounded  in  he- 
roic sentiments  of  honour  and  virtue,”  imt  there  can  be 
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BOOK  III.  no  sort  of  doubt  that  they  rank  amongst  the  useful  ma- 
ThoUinorLibr.-  teiTals  ot  oui'  litcrarj  history.  >ior  is  it  uninteresting 
to  note  that  Bates  had  followed  the  founder  of  Sion  Col- 
lege in  the  Rectory  of  St.-Dunstan’s  before  the  sepa- 
ration. 

The  career  of  Dr.  Daniel  Williams  had  also  been  a 
ch.r.cwr  mill  varied  one,  although  he  was  but  at  the  threshold  of  his 

fortutiei  of  Dr.  ” 

o.ni.i  wniuran.  profcsslonal  life,  when  the  Nonconformists  were  ejected. 

He  had  never  held  a church-benefice,  but  his  ministerial 
labours  had  been  carried  on  in  Welsh  and  Irish  villages, 
as  well  as  in  London  and  Dublin.  At  one  time  he  was 
the  confidential  adviser  of  King  William  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Ireland;  at  another,  the  frequent  correspondent 
of  Harley,  respecting  the  settlement,  more  troublesome 
still,  of  the  Protestant  succession.  At  an  earlier  period 
than  either,  his  manly  estimate  of  the  worth  of  royal 
declarations  for  liberty  of  conscience,  to  be  bought  at 
the  price  of  admitting  a royal  “dispensing  power,”  had 
importantly  contributed  to  the  creation  of  that  weight 
of  opinion  which  ultimately  drove  James  II.  into  a dis- 
graceful exile.  The  comprehensiveness  of  view  which 
such  a career  was  likely  to  occasion  is  illustrated  in  the 
wide  diversity  of  tho.se  charitable  and- public  objecte  to 
which  he  devoted  the  bulk  of  his  fortune.  They  ex- 
tened  to  the  New  England  Colonies,  and  to  the  French 
Refugees,  as  well  as  to  all  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  embraced  the  wants  of  the  body  as  well  as 
Diversity  <'f  Dr.  those  of  the  mind  and  soul.  The  large  scope  of  the  du- 
ties  thus  entailed  upon  the  Trustees  necessitated  a re- 
sort to  the  direction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  it  is 
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under  the  Inspection  of  that  Court  that  the  yearly  in-  BOOK  lit. 
come  of  the  Trust  has,  from  the  first,  been  expended,  xh. siinorubr.- . 

T\  \l’’*li*  T¥  * 1 • -I  • 1 Loutlon. 

Dr.  V\  illiam  Hams,  a contemporary  and  friend  ol  the 
founder,  was  the  first  to  follow  his  example.  He  be- 
queathed his  whole  collection,  amounting  to  about  2,500 
volumes;  and  many  similar  though  smaller  bequests 

. Sobspqueiit  to* 

have  been  made  since.  The  present  total  number  of  vo-  u»  Dr. 

. ^ wmuon'  u- 

mines  of  printed  books  somewhat  exceeds  20,000;  and  orwy. 

of  MSS.  there  are  between  two  hundi-ed  and  three  hun- 
dred, including  many  of  considerable  interest  to  the  stu- 
dent of  our  English  ecclesiastical  history.  Amongst  the 
printed  books  arc  a curious  series  of  occasional  forms  of 
Prayer;  another  of  Puritan  and  other  tracts,  chiefly  of 
the  seventeenth  centuiy;  and  some  early  Bibles.  About 
i>100  a-year  appears  to  be  usually  expended  on  the  in- 
crease of  the  Libraiy,  of  which  a good  catalogue  was 
published  in  1841.  The  Reading  Room  is  convenient, 
and  is  made  liberally  accessible  to  all  comers.  * 

The  Royal  Society  was  not  formally  instituted  until 
the  5th  December,  16(50,  although  its  founders  had  The  Library  of 
many  years  before  commenced  the  well-known  occa-  rwty.' 
sional  meetings  and  conferences  which  were  its  germ. 

The  Charter  was  granted  in  1662.  There  are  no  dis- 
tinct traces  of  aLibrary  until  1667,  when  that  ofThomas 
Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  was  given  by  his  descendant, 
under  the  circumstances  narrated  in  a previous  chap- 

* Catalofjue  of  tfu>  Lihrari/  in  Red  CVoM  Stretty  founded  pursuant  to  the 
trill  of  the  Rev.  (Htniel  hi*.  (2  voU.Svo.  Loml.  1841  [Vol.  I,  Books, 

|ip.  420.  Vol.  2,  TracU,  Kvidenee  taken  befot't  the  Se» 

lect  Committee  on  Public  Libranes,  1849,  09-73;  Life  of  tVilliam  RateSj  [>/>. 
preti.xed  to  his  Works. 
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ter. ' Evelyn,  at  whose  desire, — as  I have  elsewhere 
mentioned, — the  gift  was  made,  believed  that  the  col- 
lection was  in  imminent  danger  of  perishing  by  neglect 
and  spoliation.  In  one  place  he  speaks  of  curious  books 
carried  off  by  stealth  or  by  sturdy  begging.  In  another  he 
mentions : — “that  rare  collection  of  good  authors,  which 
by  the  industry  and  direction  of  Francis  Junius,  the 
learned  son  of  the  learned  Patrick,  and  Mr.  Selden,  and 
the  purchase  of  what  was  brought  at  once  out  of  Ger- 
many (i.  e.  the  Pirckheimer  collection),  was  left  neglected 
at  Arundel  House,  before  it  was  demolished  and  con- 
verted into  tenements.  About  100  volumes  relating  to 
Heraldry  and  the  Earl  Marshal’s  Office  were  excepted. 
These  were  given  to  the  Herald’s  College.”  The  actual 
transfer  was  not  comjdetcd  untiT  1678. 

Our  topographers  sometimes  designate  this  Library 
as  the  “Norfolcian  Library  at  Gresham  College.”  Mait- 
land (writing  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century),  says 
that  it  then  consisted  of  “.3287  printed  books,  in  most 
languages  and  all  faculties;  and  chiefly  the  first  editions, 
soon  after  the  invention  of  printing;”  but  when  he  sta- 
tes that  “ originally  it  was  part  of  the  Royal  Library  of 
of  the  Kings  of  Hungary,”  he  falls  into  a strange  blun- 
der, though  it  is  one  which  has  often  and  recently  been 
repeated. 

In  1715,  Francis  Aston  beipieathed  a valuable  collec- 
tion of  books,  which,  with  some  other  gifts,  amounted, 
according  to  Maitland,  to  3625  volumes,  especially  rich 
“in  natural  and  experimental  philosophy.”  Together, 

^ Anted,  vol.  i.  pi«.  476,  477. 
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therefore,  the  Library  must  have  contained,  when  Mait- 
land wrote,  about  7000  volumes.  “It  far  excels,”  he 
adds,  “all  the  public  libraries  of  this  city  in  point  of 
goodness  and  value.” 

The  old  Regulations  of  the  Library  were  established 
on  the  transfer  of  the  Arundel  Collection.  They  ran 
thus: — “ Orders  concerning  the  government  of  the  Biblio- 
theca Norfolciana.  1678.  1.  That  the  Long  Gallery  in 
Gresham  College,  be  the  place  for  the  Library  if  it  may 
be  procured.  2.  That  an  inscription  in  letters  of  gold  be 
set  up  ...  in  honour  of  the  benefactor.  3.  That  there  be 
an  exact  Catalogue  of  all  the  books  of  the  Bibliotheca 
Norfolciana  made  apart,  and  also  of  all  other  books 
which  shall  accrue.  4.  That  for  securing  the  books  and 
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to  huider  their  being  embezzled,  no  book  shall  be  lent 
out  of  the  Library  to  any  person  whatever.  5.  That 
such  person  or  persons  as  shall  desire  to  use  any  book 
in  the  Library  shall  return  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Li- 
brary-Keeper entire  and  unhurt.  6.  That  the  Library 
shall  be  surveyed  once  in  the  year  by  a Committee 
chosen  by  the  Council,  to  the  number  of  six;  any  three 
of  whom  to  be  a quorum.” 

Amongst  the  later  Benefactors  are  to  be  numbered 
Sir  William  Jones,  and  his  widow,  who  gave  (the  former, 
in  1795;  the  latter,  in  1797)  many  precious  Oriental 
MSS.,  with  an  instruction  “that  they  may  be  lent  out 
without  any  difficulty  to  any  studious  man  who  may 
apply  for  them.”  Foremost  amongst  the  MSS.  still  pos- 
sessed by  the  Royal  Society  is  a volume  containing  New- 
ton’s Principia  in  his  atitograph.  There  is  also  an  in- 
teresting MS.  of  Wren’s  Parentalia.  'I'he  Arundel  MSS., 
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as  we  have  seen  already,  have  passed  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum, but  are  represented  in  the  Soeiety’s  Lilirary  by 
a noble  addition  to  the  printeil  books.  The  exchange 
had  the  express  sanction  of  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
as  the  representative  of  the  donor.  There  is  now  a re- 
ally fine  collection  of  the  literature  of  the  Sciences,  and 
especially  of  the  transactions  of  learned  Societies, 
throughout  the  world.  The  printed  books  amount  to 
at  least  45,000  volumes.  Of  MS.S.,  there  are  about  500; 
of  Maps,  Charts,  and  Prints  more  than  5000.  Excel- 
lent catalogues  exist  of  all  these  collections.  The  pub- 
lic accessibility  of  the  Library,  for  literary  and  scientific 
])urposes,  is  worthy  of  the  Royal  Society.  '■ 

The  groundwork  of  the  Library  of  the  London  In- 
stitution was  laid  in  large  purchases  at  the  sale,  in 
180G,  of  the  printed  portion  of  the  Library  of  the  first 
Martpiess  of  Lansdowne.  The  proprietary  body  for  whom 
the  collection  was  formed  had  been  organized  in  the 
previous  year.  Its  chief  originators  were  the  late  Sir 
Francis  Baring,  John  Julius  Angerstein  (the  first  col- 
lector of  what  is  now  our  National  Gallery),  George 
Hibbert  (himself  the  collector  of  a choice  library),  Rich- 
ard Sharp,  and  others  of  like  position.  The  sums  sub- 
scribed amounted  to  nearly  .£80,000,  and  the  house 
temporarily  taken  for  the  Institution  was  the  fine  old 

' Evelyn,  f^iory  and  Correspondence  (edit,  of  ii,  20,  122-132; 

iii,  305;  Weld,  History  of  the  Royal  Society^  i,  196,  197,266;  ii,  204,  448, 
449,  474;  Maitland,  History  of  London  (second  edition  by  Kntiek),  1287, 
1288;  Bishop  NieoUon,  Enylish  Historical  Library,  Preface;  Ihicumrnts  res- 
pectiny  the  gift  of  the  Xorfolk  {library  to  the  Royal  Society  (printed  in  Ni- 
chols’ Illustrations,  iv,  63-66).  MS.  Correfipondencc. 
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Mansion,  in  the  heart  of  the  City,  which  Sir  Robert 
Clayton  erected  in  1671,  when  about  to  serve  the  office 
of  Sheriff.  But  in  1811,  the  expiry  of  the  lease  neces- 
sitated a removal,  first,  to  ‘King's  Arms  Yard,’  and 
thence  to  the  spacious  building  erected  for  the  purpose 
in  Moorfields;  a building  which  is  in  many  respects  a 
model  of  skilfid  arrangement,  as  well  as  a conspicuous 
architectural  ornament  of  that  part  of  the  capital. 

The  first  class  of  Literature  which  received  special 
attention  in  the  formation  of  the  Library  was  the  His- 
tory and  Topography  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the 
sections  of  English  Topography  and  Antiipiities,  more 
particularly,  this  collection  is,  I believe,  scarcely  sur- 
passed by  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  Libraries  in  the 
country.  The  sections  of  Foreign  and  General  History 
are  also  well  furnished,  and  there  is  a considerable  se- 
ries of  Voyages  and  Travels.  In  the  classes  of  Theo- 
logy, Law,  and, Medicine,  the  great  authors  only  are 
collected;  the  founders  having  justly  considered  that 
the  many  professional  Libraries  of  the  Metropolis  made 
it  needless,  even  had  it  been  on  other  grounds  judicious, 
to  attempt  more.  In  the  Sciences,  and  more  especially 
in  the  Mathematical  group  of  them,  the  Library  is  suf- 
ficiently supplied.  Of  the  Classics,  both  in  texts  and  in 
translations,  it  has  a noble  series.  The  Collection  of 
Philology  and  of  Literary  History  is  also  e.xtensive. 

Amongst  the  bibliographical  rarities  of  the  collection 
are  many  choice  specimens  of  the  early  pre.sses  of  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  France.  Here  may  be  examined  pro- 
ductions of  Antoine  Verard,  of  the  ^Vechels,  of  the  Ste- 
phaui,  the  Aldi,  the  Sessaj,  and  the  Giunti,  as  well  as 
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many  examples  of  early  English  printing.  An  OrosiW, 
without  date  or  place  of  imprint,  but  bearing  the  name 
of  Leonardos  Achates  de  Basilea,  is  probably  the  first 
specimen  of  Vicenza  typography,  although  Joannes  de 
Reno  has  been  usually  regarded  as  the  earliest  printer 
in  that  city.  ‘ There  is  a fine  copy  of  the  Augsburgh 
Tewrdanckh;  a complete  series  of  the  folio  Shakespeares, 
and  the  curious  Chinese  block-book  entitled  lAber  Orga- 
nicus  Astro7iom{a;  Euroi)a;(e  apnd  Sinas  restitutce,  printed 
at  Pekin,  in  1G68.  A collection  of  Spanish  laws  of  some 
rarity  (the  Becopilacion  of  1581)  attained  great  tem- 
porary notoriety  from  the  use  to  w'hich  this  copy  was 
turned  on  the  famous  trial  of  Sir  Thomas  Picton,for  put- 
ting Luisa  Calderon  to  the  torture,  during  his  governor- 
ship of  Trinidad.  Rarely,  perhaps,  has  the  casual  acqui- 
sition of  a public  library  by  chancing  to  synchronize 
with  an  exciting  event,  attracted  so  much  of  public  at- 
tention. Another  acquisition  is  noticeable  for  curious- 
ity  of  a different  kind.  Towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century  a worthy  clergyman  of  Devonshire  bethought 
himself  of  constructing  a new  “System  of  Divinity,” 
and  of  printing  it  with  his  own  hands.  The  work  ex- 
tended to  twenty-six  octavo  volumes,  of  which  the  author 
and  printer  perfected  but  eleven  copies,  and  of  these  the 
set  preserved  at  the  London  Institution  is  one.  Among 
the  more  recent  accessions  is  an  unusually  splendid  copy 
of  the  great  French  work  on  Egypt. 

In  the  original  formation  of  this  Library  (between 
the  years  1806  and  1812),  the  sum  of  £16,533  was  ex-' 


* Comp.  Cotlon,  Tifpo^aphical  Second  pditlon,  308. 
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pended;  and  from  that  date  to  the  present,  liberal  ac- 
cessions have  been  regularly  made.  Richard  Porson  was 
the  first  Librarian,  but  his  early  death  (25  Sept.  1808) 
made  his  term  of  office  a very  brief  one.  Nor,  indeed, 
despite  his  brilliant  scholarship  and  his  other  eminent 
endowments,  W'as  the  office  congenial  to  him.  His  suc- 
cessor, Mr.  Maltby,  has  told  us  in  the  Porsoniana  (ap- 
pended to  the  Table  Talk  of  Sa7miel  Rogers),  that  his 
attendance  was  so  irregular  as  to  draw  from  the  Di- 
rectors on  one  occasion  the  pointed  reproof,  “we  only 
know  you  are  our  Librarian,  by  seeing  your  name  at- 
tached to  the  receipts  for  your  salary;”  and  from  de- 
voted friends  the  admission  that  the  censure  was  me- 
rited. But  he  had  an  excellent  assistant  in  Mr.  William 
v^pcott,  who  filled  the  office  of  Sub-Librarian  for  twen- 
ty-eight years.  Mr.  Maltby,  too,  continued  to  fill  the 
office  of  Principal  Librarian,  from  the  death  of  Porson 
to  the  midsummer  of  18.84.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Richard  Thomson  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Brayley,  as  joint  Li- 
brarians. To  these  gentlemen  is  mainly  due  that  Cata- 
logue of  the  Library  of  the  London  Institution,  systemati- 
cally classed,  which  is  one  of  the  best  productions  ex- 
tant in  its  kind.  The  present  number  of  volumes  ex- 
ceeds 62,000.  The  right  of  admission  belongs,  of  course, 
exclusively  to  the  Proprietors  and  their  nominees,  but 
for  a long  time  the  Library  has  been  easily  accessible 
for  literary  purposes. 

* Thomson  ant)  Rraylcy,  Historical  ami  Bihliographxcnl  Account  of  th% 
London  Institutiony  prefixed  to  the  Catalogue^  i,  v.lxviii;  MS.  Correspoir 
dence  (Rich,  l^omson  Ksq.). 
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Very  similar  in  character  to  this  collection,  though 
much  smaller  in  extent,  is  the  Library  of  the  Royal 
In.stitution,  the  foundation  of  which  was  laid  in  1803. 
The  Managers  began  by  purchasing  the  entire  collection 
of  Thomas  Astle,  (author  of  The  Oriyin  and  Progress  of 
the  Art  of  Writing,)  which  in  cludedthat  of  the  Rev.  Phi- 
lip Morant,  the  historian  of  Essex,  and  is  noticeable 
for  the  number  of  books  with  MS.  notes  which  it  con- 
tains. John  Guillemard,  F.R.S.  gave  a valuable  series  of 
books  relating  to  America.,  and  the  Rev.  Lewis  Dutens 
an  extensive  collection  of  tracts  on  various  subjects. 
Dr.  Charles  Burney  (of  Greenwich)  took  considerable 
pains  in  the  formation,  arrangement,  and  cataloguing 
of  the  series  of  Greek  authors.  Lady  Banks  presented 
part  of  the  Library  formed  by  her  sister-in-law  Miss 
S.S.  Banks.  The  collection  includes  the  three  great  works 
on  Egypt  of  Denon,  and  his  Colleagues:  of  Rosellini, 
andof  Lepsius;  and  a few  modern  MSS.,’  chiefly  relating 
to  the  History  of  the  American  War.  The  total  number 
of  volumes  is  about  27,000,  including  300  volumes  of 
Historical  Tracts. ' 

The  Library  of  the  Ea.st  India  Company  is  almost  ex- 
clusively a collection  of  Asiatic  History,  Philology,  and 
Politics.  On  these  subjects  it  has  an  excellent  series  of 
books;  to  which,  as  to  mo.st  proprietary  Libraries  in  the 
Metropolis  possessing  any  special  attractions  for  stu- 
dents, access  may  now  be  readily  obtained  for  any  im- 
portant purpose. 

* Vincent,  Catnhgut  of  the  Library  of  the  Hoynl  Imttitutton  (1857),  prefnoe. 
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The  Collection  elutes  from  the  year  1800,  was -at  BOOK  lll< 

''  I'hapler  XXII. 

first  almost  confined  to  MSS.  and  was  perhaps  re-  Th»Mi«..ri.n.r.- 

' . ^ • rli*4  of  London. 

garded  rather  as  an  appendage  to  the  Museum  ot  Orien- 
tal curiosities,  than  as  a Library  which  would  become 
individually  important.  But  it  has  grown,  imder  wise 
management,  until  about  O'), 500  volumes  have  been  ga- 
thered, of  which  more  than  8,000  volumes  are  MSS.  in 
Sanscrit,  Arabic,  Persian,  Hindustani,  Punjabi,  Zend, 

Malay,  Javanese,  etc.;  or  printed  books,  analogous  to 
MSS.,  in  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  languages.  The  Sans- 
crit portion  is  the  largest  assemblage  in  Europe,  per- 
haps in  the  world.  The  Tibetan  contains  works  not  to 
be  found  elsewhere  in  this  country,  and  to  be  seen  in 
Europe,  only  at  Paris,  or  at  St.  Petei-sburgh.  The  col- 
lection of  Printed  Books  (strictly  so  termed)  amounts 
to  about  7,500  volumes,  and  includes  an  extensive  se- 
ries of  Oriental  books  printed  in  England,  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  in  India. 

The  average  annual  cost  of  the  Library  has  been  about 
A 1,500,  defrayed  by  grants  from  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors out  of  their  ordinary  funds.  The  distinguished 
Orientalist  Professor  H.  II.  Wilson  is  the  Librarian,  and 
has  the  general  superintendence  of  the  Library  and  Mu- 
seum, the  latter  being  under  the  immediate  charge  of 
the  Curators,  Dr.  Ilorsfield.  The  Library  is  accessible  for 
six  hours  daily  on  five  days  of  the  week,  and  permission 
to  frequent  it  requires  but  an  introduction,  similar  to 
that  in  use  at  the  British  Museum.  ‘ 


' MS.  Correspondence  (Professor  H.  H.  Wilson);  Catalogue  of  the  lA- 
brary  of  the  Ewft  India  Company  (2  vol.  8vo.  1845-51). 
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In  Bagford's  Account  of  the  London  Libraries  {Ilar- 
leian  MS.  '),900),  “Guildhall’’  appears  as  ninth  in  the 
list,  but  he  wisely  adds  a note  with  the  qualifying  ob- 
servation, “belongs  rather  to  the  Record  Repositories.” 
His  list  was  made  almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  Some  forty  years  later.  Thomas  Carte  made  it  a 
reproach  to  the  wealthy  citizens  that  they  were  erecting 
“a  most  expensive  structure  for  the  Mansion  House  of 
their  Chief  Miigistrate,”  without  making  any  provision 
either  there  or  elsewhere  to  remedy  a defect  which, 
he  thought,  would  scarcely  be  found  to  exist  even  in 
tlie  private  houses  of  similar  Magistrates  abroad.  ‘ Nor 
did  the  record-loving  historian  stop  short  at  the  reproof. 
He  gave  extensive  circulation  to  a scheme  for  the 
erection  of  a City  Library,  by  a subscription  (of.£2,000 
a piece)  from  the  ample  funds  of  the  Twelve  great  Com- 
panies of  London.  But  the  scheme  had  no  results.  It 
was  not  until  1806  that  the  commencement  even  of  a 
“Lord  Mayor’s  Library”  was  made  at  the  Mansion 
House  (during  the  Mayoralty  of  Sir  J.  Shaw);  nor  until 
1824,  that  the  foundation  of  a City  Library  was  begun 
at  Guildhall*: — the  Common  Council  having  in  that 


* Carte,  ubi  s^tpra, 

• In  a preceding  section  of  this  book  (vol.  I , p.  306)  I have  men. 
tioned  ttie  Library  given  to  the  London  FranciseaiiK  by  Sir  Kieliard  Whit- 
tington, during  his  Mayoralty  in  1421,  and  have  referred  to  a passage  in 
Stow's  Survey  respecting  it-  But  in  that  work  I notice  another  paragraph, 
which  looks  somewhat  inconsistent  with  the  former,  and  contains  an  a»- 
sertion  well  deserving  of  investigation.  The  paragraph  in  question  is 
headed  “Ancient  Library  at  GmUihaltf*  and  runs  thus: — “Adjoining  to 
the  Chapel  (of  St.  Mary  Magdalen)  on  the  South  side,  was  sometime  n 

fair  and  large  library  pertuning  to  the  Guildhall These  books 

were  (us  it  is  said)  in  the  reign  of  Kdward  VI,  sent  for  by  Kdward,  Duke 
of  Somerset,  Lord  Protector,  with  promise  to  he  restored  shortly.  Mon 
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year  voted  £o00,  as  the  nest-egg  of  a book-fund,  with  ROOK  Ilf. 

Chuplcr  XXir. 

£200  per  annum  for  its  increase.  ‘ The  Library  thus  Tho  Minor  Lii>r» 

rl«s  of  Lntidoii. 

initiated  has  gathered  a most  curious  assemblage  of 
works  relating  to  the  history,  the  guilds,  the  franchises, 
and  the  public  aflfaii's  of  the  City  of  London,  and  also 
a respectable  general  collection  of  books  in  English  His- 
tory and  Literature.  Of  British  Newspapers  it  is  said 
to  possess  a series  which  is  the  completest  known, 
with  the  exception  of  that  in  the  British  Museum. 

For  a considerable  period  this  Guildhall  Library  was 
little  known  and  less  used.  A few  years  since,  however, 
the  Common  Council  appointed  a Committee  to  consi- 
der of  the  means  of  increasing  its  utility.  In  1 849,  the 
Committee  thus  reported: — 


whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  of  TOur  Committee 
for  the  establishing  a Library  in  the  Guildhall,  to  whom  on  the  3rd 
of  October  last  it  was  referred  to  consider  and  report  to  this  bun. 
Court,  * whether  by  any  and  what  means  the  advantages  of  the  Li- 
brary of  this  Corporation  may  be  more  extensively  enjoyed  by  its 
members,’  do  certify  that  we  referred  it  to  a Select  Committee  to 
consider  the  said  reference  with  instructions  to  issue  a circular  to 
the  members  of  this  hon.  Court  and  the  principal  officers  of  the 
Corporation  for  suggestions  upon  the  subject ; in  reply  to  which 
they  received  a joint  communication  from  the  Recorder,  Town- 
clerk,  Comptroller,  Remembrancer,  and  Solicitor,  and  letters  from 


loaded  from  thence  three  ‘carries’  with  them.  But  they  were  never  re- 
turned. This  library  was  builde<l  by  the  Executors  of  IHchard 
ton  and  by  AVilliam  Bung.'*  (Stowe's  Sureei/,  by  Strype,  Book  iii,  p.  43.) 
The  evidence  for  the  charge  against  the  Duke  of  Somerset  is  well  worth 
seeking  for,  but  such  researches  can  with  difficulty  by  made  by  deputy; 
and,  unfortunately,  I write  thi.s,  not  in  Middlesex  but  in  Cheshire.  It 
will  occur  to  the  reader  that  the  assertion  of  such  a Library  having 
been  built  by  the  testamentary  directions  of  Whittington  will  require  the 
stronger  proof,  from  the  obvious  possibility  of  mistake  as  to  the  precise 
locality  of  that  given  to  the  Franciscans. 

• Catnioguc  nf  thr^  Lihrarg  of  the  City  of  London  fl82H),  ]>reface. 
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Mr.  C.  Warton,  of  the  ward  of  Broad-street,  and  Mr.  E.  Eagleton, 
Deputy,  which  are  severally  hereunto  annexed. 

*«  The  select  Conynittee  directed  two  copies  of  the  report  of  the 
Select  Coiunilttee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Pnblib  Libraries  to 
be  obtained — one  copy  to  lie  on  the  table  of  the  library  for  the 
use  of  the  members,  and  the  other  to  be  circulated  among  them; 
and  afterwards  adopted  the  following  resolution: — 

'^That  this  Select  Committee  having  perused  with  attention  the 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Pub- 
lic Ijibrarics  recently  printed,  and  perceiving  how  very  far  behind 
we  are  as  compared  with  the  majority  of  cities  on  the  Continent 
in  facilities  for  self-improvement,  are  of  opinion,  and  recommend, 
that  under  proper  regulations  and  restrictions  the  members  of  the 
Corporation  should  be  allowed  to  take  home  books  from  the  Guild- 
hall Library;  that  in  allowing  this  advantage  to  members  of  the 
Corporation,  it  be  reconimended  that  all  works  of  reference,  works 
in  foreign  languages,  and  illustrated  and  other  costly  works,  and 
wor^s  that  cannot  he  easily  replaced,  should  be  especially  ex- 
cepted. 

«^And  having  agreed  with  the  Select  Committee  thereon,  we  re- 
ferred it  back  to  them,  with  the  assistance  of  the  librarian,  to  pre- 
pare a list  or  catalogue  of  such  works  as  in  their  opinion  may 
he  safely  lent  to  members,  and  to  report  their  opinion  as,  to  the  ar- 
rangements which  may  be  neces.sary  in  carrying  these  recommenda- 
tions into  effect.  The  Select  Committee  subsequently  reported  they 
had  prepared  the  list  or  catalogue,  containing  between  800  and  900 
works,  and  laid  before  us  the  regulations  they  were  of  opinion 
should  be  made;  and  having  considered  the  same  we  are  of  opi- 
nion the  following  should  be  adopted  should  this  hon.  Court  agree 
to  the  recommendations  for  lending  hooks: — 

“1.  Every  member  of  the  Court  of  Common  Cooneil,  before 
availing  himself  of  the  privilege  of  taking  a book  from  the  Library, 
shall  .sign  an  engagement  to  comply  with  the  regulations  established 
by  the  Committee,— »a  copy  of  which  will  he  given  to  him. 

“2.  The  Library  will  be  open  for  the  delivery  of  books  daily 
from  10  in  the  forenoon  to  5 o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

*‘3.  No  member  will  be  allowed  more  than  one  volume  at  a 
time. 

“4.  One  week  will  be  allowed  for  the  perusal  of  new*  w'orks 
during  the  first  six  months  after  their  purchase  and  entry  in  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Library. 

5.  For  works  that  have  been  published  12  months,  or  that 
have  been  six  months  in  the  Library,  two  weeks  will  be  allowe<l 
for  octavo  et  infra;  three  weeks  for  quarto  or  folio.  In  all  cases 
the  day  of  delivery  is  included. 
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“6.  Membera  neglecting  to  return  works  bv  the  time  apeeifieil 

■ » HOOK  III* 

will  incur  a fine  of.3rf.  per  day  for  every  volume  which  may  be  Cliapter  XXII. 

detained;  and  should  any  book  so  detained  not  be  returned  within  Minor  Ubr«- 
, . , , . • . . , . dti  of  London. 

14  days,  they  wtU  be  required  to  pay  its  full  value,  including  that 

of  the  set  to  which  it  may  belong. 

“7.  Members  are  considered  responsible  for  the  books  in  their 
possession,  and  in  case  of  damage  will  he  expected  to  pay  their 
value,  or  to  replace  the  set  to  which  they  belong,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Committee. 

Works  of  reference,  as  well  as  all  other  works  designated 
in  the  catalogue  by  an  asterisk,  will  not  be  circulated. 

The  circulation  of  the  books  will  be  discontinued  during 
the  month  of  August,  previous  to  which  all  books  must  be  re. 
turned  to  enable  the  ('ommittee  to  ascertain  their  condition.  A cau- 
tional  tine  of  2s.  ii<I.  will  be  imposed  upon  members  who  omit  to 
return  books  by  the  31st  of  July. 

^*10.  Members,  for  a repeated  breach  of  any  of  the  above  re- 
gulations, will  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee,  to  have 
the  privilege  of  taking  books  from  the  Library  suspended. 

**11.  No  person  from  whom  any  fine  is  due  .shall  be  allowed  to 
take  out  books  until  such  fine  has  been  paid. 

**N.B. — The  amount  of  all  fines  will  be  expended  upon  the  Li- 
brary.” 

The  following  suggestions  to  the  Committee  by  the 
principal  officers  of  the  Corjjoration  are  worthy  of  no- 
tice : — 

**TO  THE  SELECT  LIBKART  COMMITTEE. 

**  Gentlemen, — In  compliance  with  the  invitation  issued  by  you 
to  the  officers  of  the  Corporation  to  communicate  any  suggestions 
upon  the  subject  of  the  reference  to  your  Committee  of  the  3d  of 
October  last,  we  have  applied  our  attention  to  the  matter,  and  inquir- 
ing into  the  formation  and  progress  of  the  Library  we  learn  that 
one  of  the  chief  objects  appears  to  have  been  to  collect  scarce 
books,  particularly  those  illustrative  of  the  History  of  the  City  of 
London  and  borough  of  Southwark  and  all  connected  with  them, 
as  also  books  of  reference  accessible  to  persons  requiring  them  in 
the  Guildhall  and  the  Courts  held  there. 

**With  these  views  it  is  obvious  that  the  Library  is  intended 
rather  as  a deposit  for  books  of  the  ufiove  description  than  as  a 
collection  for  circulation.  For  purposes  of  reference  the  present 
arrangements  for  the  Library  seem  to  allow  the  greatest  facilities, 
not  only  for  permitting  to  the  Aldermen  and  Common  Council  free 
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resort  to  the  books,  but  also  similar  advantages  to  any  persons 
introduced  by  them. 

**lt  cannot  be  denied  that  the  advantages  of  the  Library  are 
m a great  measure  lost  to  the  Public  from  their  own  want  of 
eagerness  to  avail  themselves  of  its  resources,  and  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult by  regulations  alone  to  increase  the  participation  in  its  advan- 
tages, which  participation  to  be  effectual  must  bo  voluntary. 

Should  auy  circulation  of  the  books  be  deemed  practicable,  it 
must  necessarily,  with  the  exception  of  duplicates,  be  exclusive  of 
all  scarce  books,  works  of  art,  and  books  of  reference  which  may 
be  required  by  several  persons  upon  the  same  day;  and  it  must, 
of  course,  be  confined  to  some  designated  class  of  persons,  with  n 
view  to  the  safety  of  the  books,  for  which  purpose  also  strict  and 
precise  regulations  would  be  required. 

**As  a practical  experiment  for  the  present,  it  might  be  the 
safer  course  to  give  greater  publicity  to  the  contents  and  rules  of 
the  Library,  by  printing  a circular  letter  including  the  rules  and  u 
summary  of  the  several  compartments;  with  this  each  member  of 
the  Common  Council  should  be  supplied,  and  every  new  member 
as  soon  as  he  is  elected  should  also  receive  a Catalogue;  or  it  may 
be  suggested  that  the  reading  room  with  the  newspapers,  magazines, 
etc.,  should  bo  transferred  to  the  Library,  by  which  means  a larger 
number  of  members  would  become  more  directly  acquainted  with 
its  arrangement,  and  the  extensive,  useful,  and  valuable  nature  of 
the  collection. 

“All  which  we  beg  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  your  Com- 
mittee. 

“CHARLES  E.  LAW,  Recorder. 

»H.  A,  MERE  WETHER,  Town-Clerk. 

“THOMAS  SAUNDERS,  Controller. 

“E.  TYRRELL,  Remembrancer. 

“C.  PEARSON,  SolHcitor.” 


The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  as  to  increased 
accessibiUty  have  been,  I believe,  acted  upon  in  a liberal 
spirit.  But  of  late  years  the  passing  of  the  Libraries  Act 
has  raised  a new  question.  Some  members  of  the  Cor- 
poration are  disposed  to  look  upon  the  Guildhall  Li- 
brary as  a good  nucleus  for  a “Free  Library”  worthy  of 
the  City  of  London.  Others  have  tried  to  negociate  for 
the  transfer  to  tlie  Corporation  of  the  fine  Library  which 
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I have  already  described  in  this  chapter  lus  the  property 
of  the  “London  Institution.”  Hitherto  the  sole  outcome 
of  these  discussions  lies  in  a Resolution  of  the  Common 
Council  which  reads  thus; — “Resolved,  that  it  is  desir- 
able that  a Free  Library  shall  be  established  in  the  City 
of  London,  and  that  it  be  referred  to  the  (Guildhall) 
Library  Committee  to  consider  and  report  how  and  by 
what  means  such  Library  can  be  best  established;  and 
whether  ....  the  present  Library  can  be  uukIc  available 
for  such  a purpose.” 

Some  collections  which  are  not  devoid  of  a fair  claim 
to  notice  among  the  le.sser  Libraries,  must  be  postponed 
for  briefer  mention  in  the  statistical  lists  which  close  the 
present  volume.  Hut  the  Library  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  too  important  to  be  so  deferred,  although  small 
space  must  suffice  for  its  history. 

In  the  year  1 830  the  Honourable  House  possessed  b;it 
about  4,000  volumes.  I'lie  collection  had  then  very  re- 
cently been  I’emoved  from  “a  small  room  near  the  smok- 
ing-room,” to  an  apartment  built  for  its  reception.  At 
that  period  the  annual  increase,  in  the  shape  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reports  and  Pa|)crs,  averaged  but  some  thirty 
volumes,  and  in  that  of  Public  and  Private  Acts  per- 
haps ten  volumes  more.  The  classes  “British  History”: 
and  “Politics”  formed,  of  course,  the  staple  of  the  col- 
lection. No  arrangement  had  yet  been  made  for  the  ob- 
tention,  either  by  purchase  or  by  exchange,  of  the  pub- 
lic documents  of  other  countries;  or  even  (on  any  ade- 
({uale  scale)  of  these  of  our  own  Colonies  and  Depen- 
dencies. In  truth,  scarcely  anything  deserving  to  be 
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called  a Library  had,  in  1830  (when  a Committee  of 
Inijuiry  on  the  subject  was  appointed),  existed  for  more 
than  twelve  years;  and  the  whole  snin  expended  on  its 
formation  amounted  to  little  more  than  .£2000.  ‘ 

The  Committee  (to  which  these  facts  had  been  given 
in  evidence)  reported  its  belief  that  “the  selection  of 
books,  so  far  as  it  goes,  has  been  very  judicious;”  and 
then  proceeded  to  add  the  opinion  ....  that  the  collec- 
tiorv  on  English  Law  is  at  present  defective;  and  that 
the  works  on  English  History,  as  well  as  books  of  ‘ re- 
ference’ might  also,  with  advantage,  be  made  more  com- 
plete; ....  that  incasui’cs  should  be  adopted  for  obtain- 

mg the  valuable  statistical  Reports  printed  for  the 

French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  as  well  as  the  collection 
of  Acts  of  Congress,  and  Reports  of  Committees  to  Con- 
gress, in  the  United  States.”  It  was  also  recommended 
that  certain  plans  (prepared  by  the  late  Sir  John  Soane), 
for  increased  accommodation  should  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect; and  that  the  Library  (which  tlieretofore  had  been 
kept  open  during  the  entire  year)  should  be  for  the  fu- 
ture kept  open  during  ten  months  only,  care  of  course 
being  Used  that  it  should  always  be  accessible  during 
the  sittings  of  Parliament. 

In  1832,  another  Committee  reported  that  the  num- 
ber of  volumes  had  increased  to  ri,f).o0  (inclusive  of  a 
duplicate  set  of  certain  portions  of  the  Journals  and  Pa- 
pers of  Parliament).  But  deficiencies  still  graver  than 
those  previously  stated — because,  in  some  instances, 
without  remedy,  from  the  lapse  of  time,  and  carelessness 

‘ Report  of  Selfxt  Committee  on  the  Library  of  the  Houne  of  Commont', 
7 June  1830  (Sensional  papers,  No.  406). 
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of  preceding  functionaries,  long  departed  from  the  pub-  aoDK  111. 

, , • /.  1 r XXII. 

he  stage, — were  pointed  out  to  the  attention  of  tlie  ti,.  Minor  obr.- 

fT  r 1 • * 1 1 IT*  Londou. 

House.  Ihus,  for  example,  it  was  shewn  that  ‘‘the  Li- 
brary of  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  only  without 
any  collection  of  the  Cases  heard  and  determined  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  or  by  the  Privy  Council,  but  does  not 
contain  a complete  collection  of  the  papers  printed  by 
their  own  order;  and  not  even  a complete  series  of  Pri- 
vate Acts  of  Parliament.  “ This  is  not  mentioned,”  con- 
tinues the  Report,  “as  a matter  in  which  the  existing 
generation  is  culpable,  but  as  a defect  now,  too  prob- 
ably, irremediable,  and  the  mention  of  which  is  of  no 
other  present  use  than  as  a warning  lest  the  same  ne- 
glect of  the  current  papers  of  the  House  should  e\  er 
hereafter  be  brought  as  a reproach  to  the  present  day. 

It  is  less  wonderful,  that  the  Library  contains  no  collec- 
tion of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Parlia- 
ments, distinct  from  the  Acts  of  the  one,  and  the  Acts 
and  Journals  of  the  other;  the  earliest  Volume  of  the 
Votes  of  the  English  House  is  of  1690.”  It  was  also 
stated  that  of  the  London  Gazette  the  Library  possessed 
no  portion  of  earlier  date  than  1792. 

As  some  compensation  for  the  deficiencies  which 
closer  investigation  had  thus  ascertained,  it  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  Committee  of  1 832  to  report  the  discovery  of  a 
curious  collection  of  historical  and  political  pamphlets. 

* 1*1  Dincovery  of  nn 

extending  from  the  reicn  of  Elizabeth  to  that  (if  "'•*  coiktUoi. 
George  II.,  which  had  for  at  least  a generation  or  two,  ’’■ctu. 
existed  in  the  Speaker’s  Gallery,  utterly  unknown  to  the 
House  and  to  all  its  officers,  although  the  successi\e 
“ Clerks  of  the  Journals”  had  carefully  handed  down  a 
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Catalogue  of  it(l’onning  three  bound  volumes).  The  then 
Clerk  of  Journals  (John  Bull,  Esq.)  produced  the  Cata- 
logue he  had  received  from  his  Predecessor,  but  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  history  of  the  collection  it  de- 
scribed: “Your  Committee",  says  the  Report  (framed  by 
the  late  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis),  “could  learn  nothing  of  the 
history  of  the  collection  thus  discovered,  by  whom 
formed,  or  by  whom  placed  where  it  was  found."  But 
the  frc(juent  occurence  of  the  letters  “ S.  G.”  in  the  cata- 
logue, led,  it  seems,  to  the  felicitous  idea  of  searching 
the  old  “Speaker’s  Gallery”  (which  is  now  a thing  of  the 
past).  Sir  Henry  Ellis  added  his  opinion  that  this  col- 
lection “contains  the  best  of  the  smaller  publications 
of  State  interest,  between  the  two  periods  of  the  Refor- 
mation and  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble.” 

The  unfortumite  fire  of  1834  destroyed  a large  por- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  Library,  but  a part  of  this 
Tract  collection  was  amongst  the  salvage.  The  throw- 
ing out  from  the  windows  of  the  books  and  documents 
that  could  be  got  at,  amidst  the  glare  and  crackling  of 
the  flames,  the  noise  of  the  engines,  the  intense  excite- 
ment caused  by  the  imminent  peril  of  the  old  memory- 
crowded  Westminster  Hall  (an  excitement  which  was 
visibly  shared  in  by  artisans  as  well  as  by  senators), 
and  the  marvellous  effect  of  that  sea  of  upturned  faces 
which  seemed  to  fill  Palace  Yard  and  the  adjacent  ave- 
nues, under  the  full  moon  of  a splendid  October  night, 
was  a scene  that  will  long  dwell  in  the  minds  of  thou- 
sands of  other  spectators,  as  it  does  in  mine. 

Liberal  grants  by  the  House,  and  strenuous  exertions 
on  the  part  of  the  Officers,  soon  did  all  that  could  lx- 
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(lone  to  repair  the  loss.  During  the  period  (almost  a 
fjuarter  of  a century),  which  has  since  elapsed,  a fine 
collection  of  books  has  been  amassed,  and  arranged  in 
admirable  order.  It  is,  of  course,  mainly  intended  for 
the  use  of  Legislators  and  of  those  otherwise  occupied 
in  the  business  of  law-making,  but  the  courteous  atten- 
tion of  the  Librarians  to  applications  (usually  addressed 
at  the  outset  to  the  Speaker,  who  has  the  special  con- 
trol of  the  collection),  having  a literary  object,  is  exem- 
plary. The  last  Report  of  the  Standing  Committee  states 
the  number  of  volumes,  in  1857,  as  upwards  of  30,000, 
and  adds  that  the  recent  increase  has  “principally  taken 
place  in  Dictionaries,  History,  Diplomacy,  Voy- 

ages and  Travels,  as  well  as  all  works  of  authority  con- 
nected with  the  East  Indies  and  Colonial  Possessions.”' 

* lUport  of  (he  Sftindtnp  Committee  on  the  Library  of  the.  House  0/  Cow- 
monSy  17  March,  18o7. 
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As  oue,  who  destined  from  his  fricDds  to  part. 
llef^roU  bis  loss,  jret  hopes  again  crewhile 
To  share  their  converse,  and  enjoy  their  smile, 

And  tempers,  as  be  may.  Affliction’s  dart,— 

Thus  loved  Associates!  Chiefs  of  elder  art! 

Teachers  of  wisdom!  who  could  once  beguile 
“y  tedious  hours,  and  lighten  every  toil, 

I now  resigu  you.  nor  with  fainting  heart, 

For  paM  a few  short  years . or  days , or  hours, 

And  happier  seasons  may  tbeir  dawn  unfold. 

And  all  your  sacred  fellowahip  restore. 

When,  freed  from  Karth,  unlimited  lU  powers, 

Mind  iball  with  Hind  direct  communion  hold. 

And  kindred  spirits  meet,  to  part  no  mure. 

RoacoB,  On  thf  /.oss  of  Ais  LiArary  (lM)d).  . ' 


To  a mind  of  the  true  antiquarian  temper,  the  sight 
of  a noble  and  historic  ruin , however  plainly  it  may 
hear  the  marks  of  violence  or  of  neglect,  will  often 
bring  thoughts  akin  to  pleasure,  as  well  as  feelings  of 
pain  and  regret.  The  reflection  will  arise  that  amidst 
those  massive  walls,  the  very  fragments  of  which  are 
yet  strong  in  their  decay,  many  a generation  of  gallant 
men  Was  nurtured  to  do,  each  in  his  day,  his  fair  .spell 
of  work  towards  the  building  up  of  the  Old  England 
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we  love,  and  to  which  we  are  .so  proud  to  belong.  We 
remember  that  thence  issued  some  of  the  wise  coun- 
sellors, the  firm  senators,  the  stout  soldiers,  the  enter- 
prising voyagers,  to  whom,  with  God’s  blessing  on 
their  labours,  it  is  mainly  due  that  the  name  “Hritain" 
is  a word  of  power  in  the  world.  Despite  our  legion  of 
Vandals,  there  are  yet  left  to  us  ruins  which  might 
suggest  no  mean  epitome  of  British  History. 

Very  different  are  the  feelings  iilduccd  by  the  sites 
or  the  names  of  those  mushroom  palaces  which  mere 
bloated  wealth,  and  unbridled  caprice,  have  occasion- 
ally called  into  existence,  to  be  the  marvel  of  a day, 
and  the  proverb  of  Posterity.  The  Wansteads,  the 
Canons’,  the  Fonthills,  testify  to  nothing,  but  the 
folly,  the  blindness,  the  utter  nullity,  of  spendthrift 
egotism. 

A similar  diversity  of  feeling,  I think,  woidd  be  ex- 
cited at  the  view  of  the  rooms  or  mansions  which  have 
once  contained  famous  Libraries,  now  dispersed;  if  we 
knew  enough  of  their  history  to  classify  them.  Some 
were  collected  to  gratify  mere  vanity  and  ostentation. 
They  were  never  known  to  promote  learning,  either  by 
the  mental  efforts  of  their  gatherers,  or  by  assisting,  in 
any  way , the  studies  of  men  more  largely  endowed  with 
brains  than  with  books.  Others  were  wisely  ama.ssed, 
and  turned  to  good  account  by  the  owners  themselves; 
or  munificently  opened  to  all  who  were  known  to  have 
the  ability  or  the  wish  to  profit  by  their  stores.  Those 
of  the  first  class  are  now  as  if  they  had  never  been; 
the  latter  live  yet,  and  some  of  theln  will  live  for 
ever,  in  the  good  books  which,  directly  or  indirectly. 
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they  have  helped  to  produce,  and  in  the  grateful  incino- 
ries  of  gcneration.s  of  students  yet  to  come. 

But  for  the  fact,  that  we  have  had  many  lihcral- 
minded  ownc'rs  of  fine  Libraries,  the  contra.^t  between 
the  abundance  of  private  collections  in  this  country, 
and  the  j)aucity  of  public  collections,  would  be  a worse 
reproach  than  it  is._  The  more  so,  inasmuch  as  the  use- 
fulness of  many  of  our  so-called  Public  Libraries  is 
dwarfed  by  needless  restrictions,  by  official  pedantry, 
by  poverty  of  means,  or  by  that  worse  poverty  still, 
poverty  of  thought  in  the  powers  that  rule  them. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  even  the  now  un- 
deniable abundance  of  good  collections,  in  ]>rivate 
hands,  is  a much  newer  thing  in  England,  (speaking  ofmo- 
dern  times; — the  case,  as  has  been  shewn  in  these  pages, 
was  (juite  otherwise  in  medueval  days,)  than  in  most 
of  the  countries  of  Continental  Europe.  The  reasons  of 
this  contrast  are  not,  perhaps,  far  to  seek,  but  the  fact 
is  patent,  and,  for  the  present,  sufficient. 

When  Evelyn  wrote  his  charmingly  characteristic 
letter  to  Pepys  on  the  art  and  objects  of  collecting,  he 
recorded  all  the  Private  Libraries  of  his  time  which  he 
thought  worthy  of  the  name.  He  reckoned  the  Lam- 
beth Library  amongst  the  number,  becau.se,  he  says, 
although  “replenished  at  present  with  excellent  books; 
it  ebbs  and  flows,  like  the  Thames  runningby.it,  at 
every  Pi-elate’s  succession  or  translation."  He  then 
proceeds:  “The  Bishop  of  Ely  has  a very  well-stored 
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Library,  but  the  very  best  is  what  Dr.  Stillingfleet  has 

at  Twickenham,  ten  miles  out  of  town Our  famous 

lawyer.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  purchased  a very  choice 
Library  of  Greek  and  other  MSS.  which  were  sold  him 
by  Dr.  Meric  Casaubon,  son  of  the  learned  Isaac,  and 
these  (together  with  his  delicious  villa,  Durdens,)  came 
to  the  possession  of  the  present  Earl  of  Berkeley  from 
his  uncle,  Sir  Robert  Cook.”  The  Earl,  he  adds,  “has 
sometimes  told  me  he  would  build  a convenient  reposi- 
tory for  them  which  should  be  public,  for  the  use  of 
the  clergy  of  Surrey;  but  what  he  has  done  or  thinks 
[to  do]  therein,  I know  not.'  Why  is  not  such  }>rorir 
sion  made  by  a public  law  and  contribution  in  every 
county  of  Enyland^  But  this  genius  does  not  always  re- 
side in  ouf  Representatives.  I have  heard  that  Sir  Henry 
Savill  was  master  of  many  precious  MSS.,  and  he  is 
frequently  celebrated  for  it  by  the  learned  Valesius,  al- 
most in  every  page  of  that  learned  man's  annotations 
on  Eusebius The  late  Mr.  Hales,  of  Eton,  had  like- 

wise a good  Library,  and  so  had  Dr.  Cosiri,  late  Bishop 
of  Durham”  [of  which  hereafter]. 

After  an  eulogy  on  the  merit  in  this  direct  on  of 
Archbishop  Ussher,  (mentioning  the  partial  preserva- 
tion of  his  Library  “ by  a public  purse,”)  as  well  as  of 
Isaac  Vossius,  he  adds:  “But  those  birds...  have  taken 
their  flight,  and  gone.  I forbear  to  name  the  late  Earl 
of  Bristol’s,  and  his  kinsman.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  Libra- 
ries,— of  more  pomp  than  intrinsic  value, — as  chiefly 


' It  ha«  been  mentioned  already  [Vol.  ii,  p.  86]  that  Sir  Robert 
Coke  bequeathed  this  collection,  or  a large  portion  of  it,  to  Sion 
College. 
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consisting  of  modern  poets,  romances,  cliemical  and 

astrological  hooks The  Duke  of  Lauderdale's  is 

yet  entire , choicely  bound , and  to  be  sold  by  a friend 
of  mine,  to  whom  they  are  pawned:  but  it  comes  far 
short  of  his  relation’s  the  Lord  Maitland’s,  which  was 
certainly  the  noblest,  most  substantial,  and  accomplish- 
ed Library  that  ever  passed  under  the  spear,  and  it 
heartily  grieved  me  to  behold  its  limbs,  like  those  of 
the  chaste  Hippolytus,  separated  and  torn  from  a well- 
chosen  and  compacted  body.  The  Earl  of  Anglesey’s, 
and  several  others  since,  by  1 know  not  what  invi- 
dious fate,  passed  the  same  fortune.” 

It  is  surely  matter  of  congratulation  that  three,  at 
least,  of  the  collections  here  eulogized  have  become 
public  property,  either  in  the  whole  or  in  their  best 
portions;  those,  namely,  of  Bishops  Moore  and  Stil- 
lingtleet,  and  of  Sir  E.  Coke.  Evelyn’s  list  was  not  re- 
garded or  intended  by  himself  as  an  exhaustive  one. 
It  records  only  the  collections  of  which  he  had  some 
personal  knowledge  and  good  opinion.  He  did  not  at- 
tempt to  ascend  to  that  far-preceding  generation  which 
occupied  a sort  of  debatable  ground  between  the  mediev- 
al period,  and  the  days  we  call  “modern.”  A few 
catalogues  of  private  collections  of  the  Tudor  times 
yet  survive.  Not  the  least  interesting  of  them,  perhaps,  is 
that  of  the  Library  of  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  Earl  of  Kildare, 
which  is  preserved  amongst  the  Harleian  MSS.  It  is 
compiled  in  four  sections,  according  to  the  languages 
in  which  the  works  are  written;  makes  no  distinction 
between  print  and  MS.;  is  very  rich  in  Poetry,  and  has 
a fine  series  of  (’hronicles.  It  has  been  already  printed 
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( in  the  second  series  of  the  Retrospective  Review ,)  but 
may  form  a footnote,  not  without  some  interest  here.‘ 

John  Evelyn’s  own  Library  is  happily  yet  preserved, 
and  will  therefore  claim  notice  hereafter.  The  next 

, * Bokis  remayning  in  the  Lyberary  of  GeraMe  Kitzgeralde,  Earl  of 
Kyldarc  . , xv,  Feb.  Ao.  Ilenr.  VIIF,  xtIJ". 

(1.)  Latin  uokys. 


InprimU  Hugo  do  Vianna  8up*  lU 
bru  Mathei. 

— — Psalteriiim. 

Tria  volumina  Op’is  S’eti  Antho- 
iiij  cu  tabula. 

cronice  Antlionini. 

Quatuor  volumina  de  Liza. 
Diallag'  S'eti  Gregorii. 

Tabula  utilissima  sup’  Lirani. 
Virgilius  cu  glosa. 

Jacobi  Locker  ..  Epigramata. 

Opus  Comelij  L'rtelU  poete. 
Virgilius  cu  quatuor  comont*. 
Vocabula  juris. 

Juvenalis  'CU  glosa. 

Tbeodotus  cu  comento. 

Boctiusde  cosolacionc  Phylosophye. 
Ortus  Sanitat’. 

Thcrencius. 

Facilicus  tempor’. 

De  diu’sitatc  Avium  [Anima*]. 
Liber  Cronice  in  p’gamcno. 

Liber  Alixandre  manque. 

Ordinal  e. 

Suma  Angelica. 

Caliopin. 

Ortus  vocabulor'  et  medulla  gra> 
matici. 

Comentaria  Sesaris. 

Vegesius. 

Uthopia  Mori. 

Hympni  Andree  poete. 

Novera  Testamentu. 

Canibrenc’  de  topogralfia. 
liaurcncius  Valla. 

Vol.  II. 


Biblia. 

Cronica  Cronicaruiiiy 

(2.)  Yktt  Bokis  in  tub  Lii»brary. 
Fsbncu  Boris: — 

Scala  Cronica  in  Kyldare. 

Frossart  iilj  volumis, 

Anguiran  ij  m 
Le  illustradons  de  Gaiile  et  sin- 
gularites  de  Troye. 

Launcelott  du  Lake  iij  volumis. 

Du  la  terre  saincte. 

Ogier  lo  Danois. 

Larbrc  des  bataillis. 

Ung  autre  libre  cu  frauncois,  eu 
p’shemyn. 

Ung  tr'tie  de  la  Bible. 

Leis  cronikis  de  France. 
Maudevile. 

Lalace  damore  dc  vine.  » 

Le  brevier  des  nobles. 

Lc  catir  choses  [Les  quatre  choses] 
en  ung  volume. 

Lo  triumph  des  dames. 

Ung  liber  de  farsis. 

Le  Legent  de  towt*  Sainct. 

Leze  triumphis  de  Petrake. 

Le  geartlyn  de  plesence. 

Le  KomaOt  dc  la  Roisc  et  Ma- 
thiolus. 

Ung  abrevacion  de  la  Bible. 

Le  Songe  du  Virgier. 

Ercules. 

Enchcridion. 

Vincent  isstoriale  v volumis. 

La  J volume  dc  la  Biblia. 

8 
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antiquary,  (so  far  as  I am  aware,)  who  took  the  pains 
to  compile  a list  of  the  Private  Libraries  of  his  day, 
was  John  Bagford,  who  concerned  himself  mainly 
with  those  which  were  in  or  near  London.  Bishop 
Moore’s  collection  occupies  the  chief  place  in  his  list  as 
in  Evelvn’s.  Then  follow  Sir  Hans  Sloane’s,  and  the 


Saynt  Austen  de  Civit  e Dei  ij 
volumiti.  * 

Polipominon  Saint  Jerome  cn  par- 
chement. 

Lcs  croniques  dc  la  grand  ct  petit 
Hretuine. 

Lc  metliemorphoae. 

Jozuphits  dc  In  liattallc  ludick 
Oraste  le  ij  volume. 

Le  grannie  Bocee. 

Le  ij  ct  iij  decade  dc  Titus  Li- 
viiis. 

j cronike  de  Fraunce  en  parchamyn. 
Les  Ciimcntaris  de  Sesar. 

(3.;  Ykt Boki8—  Esglysh  Boris 

Furst,  Policronycon. 

Bockas. 

Arthcrr. 

The  Sege  of  Thebes. 

The  ChronikUs  of  England. 
CrUtian  de  Pise. 

Canibereus. 

The  Distrmi-ion  of  Troy. 

The  Sege  of  Jerusalem. 

The  Enaydos. 
t'harlamayn. 

The  Shep'dis  Calender. 

Gesta  Romanor'. 

Troillus.  I 

Caton  de  sencctute  ct  de  aicisia. 
The  Ordre  of  the  Gartre. 

The  Kyng  of  Englandis  ansare  to 
Luttcr. 

The  Sege  of  the  Hoodiii. 


Littclton  is  Tenors. 

Sir  ThomasMoore  is  booke  agayns 
the  new  opinions  that  hold 
agayns  Pilgremages. 

Regimine  Sanitatt*. 

An  olde  booke  of  the  Croneklys 
of  England. 


(4.)  Inisn  Bokih. 

Saltir  Casshill. 

Saint  Berugiian's  booke. 

Another  bokc  wherein  is  the  be- 
gynnyng  of  the  Crouicies  of 
Irland. 

The  birth  of  Criste, 

Saint  Kateryn.H  lif. 

Saint  Jacob  is  passion. 

Saint  George  is  pa.<isioii. 

The  speck  of  Oynehcagis. 

Saint  Feghyn  is  lif. 

Saint  Fynvan  is  lif. 

Brislagh  niy  Moregh*. 

Coucullyn's  act’. 

The  monk  of  Kgipts  lif. 

Zoil  fy  emrey. 

The  vij  Sag. 

The  declarecon  of  Gospellis. 

Saint  Bernard  pas.'iion. 

The  History  of  Clanelyx. 

The  locking  of  Kene  is  legg. 
Cambdens. 

tiftrician  M8.  975a,  R^oUl  of  Ge- 
m)(l . Karl  of  KiliUru,  pritiUd 
in  Rrtronpeftief  Rfriettf  2oil 
Series,  i,  136-i3s. 
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collections  of  Lords  Carbery , Kent , I’einbroke,  Somers, 
Sunderland,  and  Halifax.  Pepys’  Library  is  described 
as  “now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Jackson,  his  heir,  at 
Claphain.”  Then  come  the  names  of  Mr.  Serjeant-Sur- 
geon  Bernard,  Mr.  Huckle,  Mr.  Chichely,  Mr.  Bridges. 
Mr.  Walter  Clavell,  Mr.  Rawlinson,  Captain  Hat- 
ton, Mr.  Slaughter,  Mr.  Topham,  Mr.  Wanley,  the 
“Kt.  Hon.  Secretary  Harley,”  Dr.  Salmon,  (whose 
collection  is  said  to  consist  of  “1700  folios,”)  and  a few 
others  of  very  minor  note.  The  great  majority  of  these 
Libraries  have  long  since  been  scattered.  A third  and 
anonymous  list,  apparently  almost  contemporaneous 
with  Bagford's,  is  introduced  with  the  remark  that 
“the  laudable  emulation  wliich  is  daily  increasing 
amongst  the  nobility  of  England,  vying  with  each 
other  in  the  curiosities  and  other  rich  furniture  of  their 
respective  Libraries,  gives  cheerful  hope  of  having  the 
long  hidden  monuments  of  ancient  times  raised  out  of 
their  present  dust  and  rubbish;”  and  then,  after  special 
mention  of  the  Libraries  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  of 
Lords  Derby,  Denbigh,  Longuevllle,  Willoughby  de 
Broke,  Sunderland,  Somers,  and  Halifax,  closes  with 
repeating  (in  a clumsy  fashion)  that  “as  yet  the  present 
Bishop  of  Ely’s  Library  is  universally  and  most  justly 
reputed  the  best-furnished  of  any  within  the  Queen’s 
dominions  that  this  age  has  seen  in  the  hands  of  any 
prirafe  clerf/yrnaii." 

Sir  Kenehn  Digby’s  collection , with  all  deference  for 
the  opinion  of  Evelyn,  was  of  eminent  interest.  That 
whicli  he  had  given  to  the  Bodleian,  was  the  fruit  oi 
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the  researches  of  Thomas  Allen,  his  tutor,  and  the 
confidential  friend  of  Kobert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester. 
This  was  the  result  of  his  own  researches,  contained 
notes  from  his  own  pen,  and  mirrored  his  cherished 
tastes.  ^Vhen  driven  into  exile,  he  had  carried  it  with 
him  into  France.  Dying  there,  it  seems  that  with  his 
other  property  it  became  forfeit  to  the  French  crown, 
by  the  operation  of  the  Droit  (rmtbain,  but  was  re- 
deemed (as  is  supposed)  by  (Jeorge  Digby,  Earl  of 
Bristol,  on  whose  account  it  was  sold  in  London,  in 
1680,  fifteen  years  after  Sir  Kenehn's  death.  The  cata- 
logue contained  3809  printed  and  69  MS.  articles;  the 
whole  produce  of  which  was  £‘908  4s.  The  second  folio 
Shakespeare  sold  for  fourteen  shillings;  Purchas  for 
£3  hs.  6f/. ; Piers  Plowman  (151)0)  for  a shilling  and 
seven  pence;  the  Homer  of  1542  (in  Turkey  morocco 
and  gilt  leaves,)  for  seven  pounds.  The  books  in 
French,  Spanish  and  Italian  literature,  amounted  to 
nearly  a thousand  lots;  tlie  LUn'i  Philologtci  to  843 
lots. ' 

Almost  contemporary  with  Digby  as  collectors  were 
the  Lord-Keeper  Guildford,  and  his  brother,  Dr.  John 
North.  Lord  Guildford,  says  his  biographer,  used — 
“after  a fullness  of  the  Law  Reports  in  a morning — 
about  noon  to  make  a repast  in  Stamford,  Crompton. 

or  the  Lord  Coke, and  also  to  look  over  some  of 

the  antiquarian  books,  as  Britton,  Bracton,  Fleta,  For- 

tescuc, and  besides  all  this,  the  day  afforded  him 

room  for  a little  history,  especially  of  England,.... 
but  with  excursions  into  Humanity  and  Arts,  beyond 

* Nicola» , o/  Difjby , pastsini  *,  Uepcrtorium  liibliographiwmy  439-441  ■ 
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what  may  be  suitable  to  the  genius  of  every  young  stu- 
dent in  the  law.”  Of  Dr.  John  North,  we  are  told,  that 
“very  early  in  his  career  “he  began  to  look  after  books, 
and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a competent  Library. 

Buying  at  one  lift  a whole  set  of  Greek  Classics  in 

folio,  of  the  best  editions.  This  sunk  his  stock  [of  mo- 
ney] for  that  time;  but  afterwards  for  many  years  of 
his  life,  all  that  he  could  (as  they  say)  rap  or  run, 
went  the  same  way.  But  the  progress  was  small;  for 
such  a Library  as  he  desired , compared  with  what  the 
pittance  of  his  stock  would  purchase,  allowing  many 
years  to  the  gathering,  was  of  desperate  expectation. 

He  courted,  as  a fond  lover,  all  best  editions, 

fairest  characters,  best  bound  and  preserved He 

delighted  in  the  small  editions  of  the  Classics,  by  Seb. 
Gryphius;  and  divers  of  his  acquaintance,  meeting  with 
any  of  them,  bought  and  brought  them  to  him,  which 
he  accepted  as  choice  presents,  although,  perhaps,  he 

had  one  or  two  of  them  before Continual  use  gives 

men  a judgment  of  things  comparatively,  and  they 
come  to  fix  on  that  as  most  proper  and  easy,  which  no 
man  upon  cursory  view  would  determine.  His  soul  was 

never  so  staked  down  as  in  an  old  bookseller’s  shop 

He  was  for  the  most  part  his  own  factor,  and  seldom 
or  never  bought  by  commission,  which  made  him  lose 
time  in  turning  over  vast  numbers  of  books,  and  he  was 
very  hardly  pleased  at  last.  I have  borne  him  company  in 
shops  for  many  hours  together,  and,  minding  him  of  the 
time,  he  hath  made  a dozen  proffers  before  he  would 
quit.  By  this  care  and  industry,  at  length,  he  made 
himself  master  of  a vei’v  considerable  Lil)rary,  where- 
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in  the  choicest  collection  was  Greek.”  At  his  death, 
this  collection  came  to  his  l>rother,  the  Lord-Keejjer. 

“It  may  not  be  amiss,”  adds  the  agreeably  discur- 
sive biographer,  “to  step  a little  aside  to  reflect  on  the 
vast  change  in  the  trade  of  books,  between  that  time 
and  our’s.  Then  ‘Little  Brittain’  was  a plentiful  and 
perpetual  omporium  of  learned  authors , and  men  went 

thither  as  to  a market But  now  this  emporium  is 

vanished,  and  trade  contracted  into  the  hands  of  two 
or  three  persons  who,  to  make  good  their  monopoly, 
ransack,  not  only  their  neighbours,  ....  but  all  over 
England,  aye,  and  beyond  sea,  too,  and  send  abroad 
their  cinudators,  and  in  that  manner  get  into  their 
hands  all  that  is  valuable.  The  re.st  of  the  trade  are 
content  to  take  their  refuse.”...' 

Richard  Smyth,  one  of  the  Secondaries  (or  Lender- 
Sheriffs)  of  the  City  of  London,  from  1G44  to  IG.b"), 
was  also  a very  prominent  and  sucee-ssful  collector  in 
his  day.  Devoted  to  the  pleasant  toils  of  that  pursuit, 
and  wealthy  enough  to  gratify  freely  his  tastes,  he 
seems  to  have  resigned  his  office,  (even  then  worth 
j£7(J0  a-year,)  e.xpressly  that  he  might  “every  day  walk 
his  rounds  among  the  booksellers’  shops,  especially  in 
Little  Britain,”  and  so  profit  by  that  “great  skill  and 
experience”  which  enabled  him,  as  Richard  Chiswell, 
the  compiler  of  his  catalogue,  tells  us,  “to  make  choice 
of  such  books  that  were  not  obvious  to  every  man's 
eye.”  “He  lived  in  times,”  continues  our  bibliopole, 
“which  ministred  peculiar  opportunities  of  meeting 

' North,  of  Dr.  John  Sorth  ^ 240,  seqij. 
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wi^li  books  that  were^iot  every  day  brouglit  into  pub- 
lick  light,  and  few  eminent  Libraries  were  bought  where 
he  had  not  the  liberty  to  pick  and  choose.  Hence  arose,  as 
that  vast  number  of  his  books,  sothechoieeness  and  rarity 
of  the  gi'catest  part  of  them,  and  that  of  all  kinds,  and 
in  all  sorts  of  learning.  No  more  need  be  instanced 
than  that  of  History  [in  which  he  had]  the  most  con- 
siderable historians  of  all  ages  and  nations , ancient  and 
modern,  . . . esj)ecially  of  our  owi  and  the  neigh- 
bour nations,  wherof,  I believe,  there  is  scarce  any 
thing  wanting  that  is  extant.”  “He  was  also,”  says  an- 
i>ther  writer,  Anthony  Wood,  “a  great  collector  of 

•\1SS Among  the  books  relating  to  History  were 

his  collection  of  Lives;  the  Elogia  of  illustrious  men,... 
the  Lives  and  charactei-s  of  Writers,  and  such  who  have 
writ  of  the  foundations  of  Monasteries.”  Wood  adds 
that  afterwards  there  was  a design  to  buy  his  choice 
Libraiy  for  a public  use,  “by  a collection  of  moneys  to 
be  raised  among  generous  persons;  but  the  work  being 
public,  and  therefore  but  little  forwarded,  it  came  into 
the  hands  of  Richard  Chiswell,”  &c. 

The  sale  took  place  in  May  1G82,‘ — within  si.x  years, 
therefore  of  the  first  recorded  sale  of  books  by  auction 
in  England, — and  the  catalogue  of  it  occupies  four 
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* That  of  the  collection  of  Dr.  Lazarus  Seaniaii>  which  ligures  first  in 
t(i>ugh’s  list  {Littrar^  Anecdote$  of  the  Eighteenth  Century)  was  perhaps 
the  earliest.  *^It  hath  not  been  usual  here  in  England  to  make  sale  of 
books  by  way  of  auction,  or  who  will  give  most  for  them.  But  it  hav- 
ing been  practised  in  other  couutreys  to  the  advantage  both  of  buyers 
and  sellers,  it  was  therefore  conceived  (for  the  encouragement  of  learn- 
ing) to  publish  the  sale  of  these  hooks  this  manner  of  w'ay;  and  it  is 

hoped  that  this  will  not  be  unacceptable  tti  Si’holler.t etc.  f 
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hundred  and  four  closely  printed  jiages  in  large  quarto. 
It  included  fourteen  Caxtons,  the  aggregate  produce 
of  which  was  £3  14s.  Id.;  the  Godfrey  of  Bidloiyne 
fetching  eighteen  shillings,  “being  K.  Edwarde  the 
IVth’s  owne  booke;”  and  the  Booke  of  Good  Manners 
two  shillings. — The  highest  price  attained  in  this  sale 
was  for  Holinshed’s  Chronicle,  “with  the  addition  of 
many  sheets  that  were  castrated,  being  ...  not  allowed 
to  be  printed.”  This  brought  seven  pounds. 

The  Maitlands  of  Lauderdale  were  in  several  genera- 
tions eminent  for  their  love  of  books.  Kichard,  the  fourth 
Earl , collected  a Libraty  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Eve- 
lyn has  said  that  it  w'as  “certainly  the  noblest,  most 
substantial,  and  accomplished  Library  that  ever  pass'd 
‘ under  the  speare.’  ” This  was  written  in  1G89,  at  which 
time  the  collection  of  his  more  famous  (or  more  notorious) 
uncle,  John  Maitland,  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  was  still 
entire,  although  both  w'ere  soon  afterwards  dispersed. 
When  Earl  Richard’s  collection  w'as  sold  (also  in  1G89), 
he  w'as  yet  Lord  Maitland.  Tw'o  years  afterwards,  he 
succeeded  his  father,  but  he  lived  and  died  an  exile, 
faithfully  adhering  to  James  II.  The  strength  of  the 
.Maitland  collection  lay  especially  in  History,  and  in 
Rooks  of  Prints.  It  had  been  chiefly  gathered  abroad. 
It  also  comprised  a remarkable  series  of  separate  prints 
and  of  original  drawings,  chiefly  of  the  Italian  masters, 
which  W'ere  sold  in  the  following  year,  in  the  deserted 
Westminster  mansion  trom  w'hich  Jeffreys  had  recent- 
ly fled. 

The  Library  of  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale  was  exten- 
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sive  and  in  superb  condition.  Evelyn  lias  told  us  that 
he  was  a dangerous  borrower  of  other  men’s  books,  as 
the  accomplished  Diarist  knew  to  his  cost.  He  was 
curious  in  Large  Paper  copies , and  had  made  an  ex- 
tensive collection  of  the  literature  of  France,  Italy, 
and  Spain.  The  sale  began  in  May  1G90,  and  was  con- 
tinued piecemeal , at  considerable  intervals.  The  MSS. 
included  many  volumes  of  great  interest  for  the  His- 
tory and  Literature  of  Scotland,  and  were  not  sold 
until  1692.* 

The  next  conspicuous  collection  to  be  dispersed  by 
public  sale,  was  that  of  Dr.  Francis  Bernard,  Chief 
physician  to  King  James  II.  The  compiler  of  his  cata- 
logue says  of  him  that  he  was  too  well  known  to  need 
a character,  but  the  writer’s  disregard  of  his  own  pre- 
cept has  left  us  a few  lines  which  seem  life-like  and 
worth  the  reading: — “As  few  men  knew  books  and  that 
part  of  learning  which  is  called  Historin  Literaria,  bet- 
ter than  himself,  so  there  never  appeared  in  England 
so  choice 'and  valuable  a catalogue  ...  as  this  before  us. 

Being  a person  who  collected  his  books , not  for 

ostentation  or  ornament,  he  seemed  no  more  solicitous 
about  their  dress  than  his  own,  and,  therefore,  you’ill 
find  that  a gilt  back  or  large  margin  was  very  seldom 

^ Evelyn,  Diary  ^ Ui , 309;  Catatogus  librorum  inutructi^simce  616/10- 
th€C(P  Sohili»  cujuidam  Scoto-Britanni y etc.,  1689,  pa5.<<ini;  Bibliothtque 
de  feu  Monseigneur  te  Due  de  Lauderdale  y,..  FrancoisCy  Italienney  et  Es- 
pagmde y 1690,  The  English  part  of  the  Library  of  the  late  Duke 

of  lAtttderdaley  1(590,  passim;  Bihliotkecn  instruetissimn Vni  adjicitur 

Bibliotheca  Mauunrripta  Lauderdaliana  y 1692,  passim.  F<»r  the  loan  of 
these  rare  ami  very  curious  Catalogues,  I am  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Gibson  Craig. 
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an  inducement  for  liiin  to  buy.  ’Twas  sufficient  for  him 

* • 

tliat  he  had  the  book.  Thoufjh  considering  that  lie  was 
so  unhappy  to  want  lieirs  capable  of  making  that  use 
of  them  which  lie  had  done,  and  that  therefore  they 
were  to  be  dispersed,...  I have  heard  him  condemn  his 
own  negligence  in  that  particular;  observing  that  the 
garniture  of  a book  was  ajit  to  recommend  it  to  a great 
part  of  onr  modern  collectors.”  ‘ 

Dr.  llcrnard’s  Library  sold  for  £2000,  (from  which 
sum  a fifth  had  to  be  deducted  for  expenses).  The  work 
of  highest  jirice  was  the  Polyglott  Bible  of  Walton, 
with  Castell's  Lexicon,  which  brought  ten  pounds. 
Thirteen  Caxtons  sold  at  prices  varv'ing  from  eighteen 
pence  to  five  shillings  and  four  pence;  and  amounting 
in  the  whole  to  forty-one  shillings  and  four  pence;  the 
.\ldine  Aristophanes  (1408)  fetched  eighteen  shillings; 
Stanley’s  .Eschylus  forty-one  shillings;  four  tracts  by 
Giordano  Bruno  forty-five  shillings. “ 

In  172G,  occurred  the  sale  of  the  large  and  curious 
Library  which  had  been  collected  by  John  Bridges  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  the  historian  of  Northamptonshire.  He 
was  a man  who  read  books  as  well  as  bought  them; 
worked  hard,  at  intervals,  in  his  own  department  of 
'I'opography;  and  at  his  death  made  arrangements  for 
the  transfer  of  his  Northamptonshire  collections  into  the 
hands  of  persons  who  would  tmdertake  to  methodize 
and  print  them.  'I'he  work,  however,  was  not  com- 

' Cntatouuf  o/  the  Library  of  the  (ate  !)r,  Frattcin  licrnard 
rcface.. 

* Ib’pcrturium  liibliuyrofthicum  t 3in»402. 
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pleted  until  nearly  seventy  years  had  elapsed  from  the 
collector's  death. 

According  to  the  caustic  notes  on  this  sale  inserted 
hy  Humphrey  Wanley  in  his  Diary,  the  surviving 
brothers  of  Mr.  Hridges  were  very  keen  in  turning  their 
inheritance  to  the  best  account.  The  testator  had  ex- 
pressly directed  that  all  his  hooks  and  MSS.  should  be 
sold,  with  flie  exception  indicated  above.  Wanley’s 
special  interest  in  the  sale  arose  from  his  desire  to  ob- 
tain some  valuable  additions  for  the  Library  of  Lord 
Oxford.  Under  the  date  of  Feb.  172G,  he  writes: — 
“Went  to  Mr.  Bridges’  chambers  to  see  the  three  fine 
MSS.  again,  the  Doctor,  his  brother,  having  locked 
them  up.  He  openly  bids  for  his  own  books,  merely  to 
enhance  their  price,  and  the  auction  proves  to  be,  what 
1 thought  it  would  become,  very  knavish.”  And  again: 
— “Yesterday,  at  five,  I met  Mr.  Noel,  and  tarried 
long  with  him;  we  settled  then  the  whole  affair  touch- 
ing his  bidding  for  my  Lord,  at  the  roguish  sale  of  Mr. 
Bridges’  books.  The  Rev.  Doctor,  one  of  the  brothers, 
Inith  already  displayed  himself  so  remarkably  as  to  be 
both  hated  and  despised;  and  a combination  amongst 
the  booksellers  will  soon  be  against  him  and  his  brother 
the  lawyer.  They  are  men  of  the  keenest  avarice,  and 
their  very  looks  (according  to  what  I am  told)  dart 
out  harping  irons.  I have  ordered  Mr.  Noel  to  drop 
every  article  in  My  Lord’s  commission,  when  they 
shall  be  hoisted  up  to  too  high  a price.’'*  The  Library 
was  especially  strong  in  Bi-itisli  History  and  in  fine 

* Wanl^ys  />mry  (Lan^dowiic  MS.)  a.t  quoted  by  NicbqU,  lAtcrury 
i,  93  ^ 94;  ii,  105. 
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Classics.  The  miinber  of  articles  was  4313,  and  the 
total  proceeds  £4001. 

Of  the  noble  Library  of  Robert  Harley,  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford, something  has  already  been  said  in  recording  the 
acquisition  by  the  British  nation  of  his  collection  of 
MSS.,  but  the  history  of  its  formation  might  fill  a 
chapter  by  itself,  and  a not  iminteres^ng  one,  for 
which  Wanluy  has  left  us  useful  materials.  In  point  of 
mere  extent  it  may  be  stated  to  have  numbered  about 
2G,000  volumes,  (on  the  binding  of  only  a portion  of 
which  Lord  O.xford  is  said  to  have  expended  £18,000); 
besides  about  350,000  pamphlets,  a more  remarkable 
collection  than  had  ever  before  been  amassed.  I pass 
on,  however,  to  collections  of  less  importance,  but  of 
which  no  notice  has  A’ct  been  taken. 

Ralph  Sheldon  of  Weston  in  Warwickshire,  the  kind 
and  jiatient  friend  of  Anthony  Wood,  and  a fine  speci- 
men of  the  “old  English  gentleman,”  began  to  set  up 
“ a standing  Library  in  his  house  at  Weston by  way 
of  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  died  in 
IG()3.  He  bought  many  books  in  Italy,  and  on  his  re- 
turn acquired  the  genealogical  collections  belonging  to 
John  Vincent,  son  of  Augustine  Vincent,  “to  the  num- 
ber of  240  MSS.  at  least.”  Wood  classified  the  Library. 
It  was  rich  in  Missals  and  other  Service  books,  and  in 
Topography.  It  included  a good  series  of  Hearne's 
publications,  and  a noble  dramatic  collection.  Most  of 
the  books  bore,  in  the  owner's  characteristically  bold 
handwriting,  the  motto,  “In  Poslennti.''  It  is  said  that 
the  collection  remained  intact  at  Weston  until  1781,  the 
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date  of  the  sale  of  a considerable  portion  (at  all 
events)  of  its  contents.  But  a large  number  of  books 
which  once  belonged  to  it,  are  in  the  Library  of  Lord 
Willoughby  de  Broke,  at  Coni]»ton  Vcrney,  and  tliere 
is  some  reason  to  infer  that  these  were  in  their  present 
locality  prior  to  the  date  of  the  .sale  by  Christie.  At  this 
sale  occurred.  Lot  “422,  A large  collection  of  scarce 
old  plays  in  fifty-six  volumes,  cpiarto.”  The  booksellers’ 
“private  auction”  trickery  was  then  in  fidl  vogue.  To 
one  of  the  fraternity  this  lot  was  knocked  down  at 
five  guineas;  it  passed  to  another  for  eighteen  pounds, 
and  w!is  sold  on  the  spot  to  Henderson,  the  actor,  for 
thirty  guineas.  The  English  Bible  of  l.’iST  sold  for 
thirteen  shillings;  two  copies  of  the  Common  Praijer 
Book  of  15.'b2,  for  eight  shillings,  the  first  folio  edition 
of  Shakespeare,  “with  two  other  books,”  for  forty-four 
shillings;  the  Legendn  aurea,  of  l.o0,3,  for  ten  shillings 
and  six  pence.  Many  of  the  rare  old  plays  are  now  in 
the  Bodleian. 


At  what  date  the  curious  political  Library  which  had 
been  gathered  by  William  Paterson,  in  the  days  of 
William  III.,  suffered  the  common  fate,  I have  been 
unable  to  discover.  Few  collections  restricted  to  a 
single  department  would  have  possessed  greater  inter- 
est for  Posterity.  Paterson  was  almost  the  beau-ideal 
of  a ‘Projector,’  or  man  who  spends  his  life  in  scat- 
tering broad-cast  the  good  seed  of  which  other  men, 
long  afterwards  and  w^ith  small  thought  of  their  bene- 
factor, are  to  reap  the  abundant  harvest.  Adversity 
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was  the  ruin  of  his  fortunes,  but  the  making  of  his 
mind.  His  best  work  did  not  He  in  his  books,  thougli 
these  were  many  and  seasonable,  but  in  tlie  influence 
his  combative  and  versatile,  yet  kindly  and  resolute 
spirit  produced  on  some  of  the  best  of  the  thinkers  and 
workers  with  whom  his  adventurous  life  brought  him 
into  contact. 

It  was  almost  at  the  close  of  his  career  that  he 
thought  of  converting  the  Library  he  had  formed  for 
himself  into  a public  Library  of  Trade  and  Politics  for 
the  City  of  Westminster.  In  a proposal  drawn  up  with 
this  view  he  wrote  thus: — “My  collection  gives  some 
better  ideas  than  what  is  commonly  conceived  of  the 
tracts  and  treatises  requisite  to  the  study  and  know- 
ledge of  a matter  so  deep  and  extensive  as  Trade  and 
Kevcnue,  which,  notwithstanding  the  noise  of  so  many 
pretenders  as  we  have  already  had,  and  are  still 
troubled  with , may  well  be  reckoned  never  yet  to  have 
been  truly  methodized  or  digested:  nay,  nor  perhaps 

but  tolerably  considered  by  any To  this  study  of 

Trade,  there  is  not  only  requisite  as  complete  a col- 
lection as  possible  of  all  books,  pamphlets  or  schemes, 
merely  and  abstractedly  related  to  Trade,  Kevenue, 
Navigation , useful  Inventions , and  Improvements, 
whether  ancient  or  modern;  but  likewise  of  the  best 

Histories,  Voyages, and  Accounts of  Countries, 

that  from  thence  may  be  gather'd  and  understood  

the  rise  or  declension  of  the  Industry  of  a People, 
whether  Home  or  Foreign.”  ....  “The  books,”  he 
adds,  “thus  proposed  for  public  use,  arc  chiefly  in 
English,  l)ut  with  many  Dut<-h,  Oerman,  French,  and 
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Spanish  volninos.”'  But  the  scheme  miscjirricd,  and 
the  collection  wa.s  eventually  dispi-rsed. 

The  hrothers  Thomas  and  Richard  Rawlinson  were 
both  very  eminent  collectors  in  their  day,  but,  j)cr- 
haps,  both  were  more  rcmarkalde  for  the  extent  than 
for  the  discrimination  of  their  gatherings.  The  former, 
when  he  lived  at  Gray's  Inn,  had  so  tilled  his  Cham- 
bers (a  set  of  four,)  with  books  that  he  was  obliged  to 
sleep  in  a passage.  AVhen  he  removed  to  the  large 
mansion  in  Alderegate  Street,  which  had  been  the  pa- 
lace of  the  Bishops  of  London,  and  which  he  shareil 
with  his  brother,  the  books  still  continued  to  lie  better 
lodged  than  their  owner.  Dying  at  the  age  of  fortv- 
fonr,  a collection  which  otherwise  would  probably 
have  become  almost  gigantic  in  its  bulk  was  soon  dis- 
persed. The  Catalogue  is  in  nine  ])arts.  The  sale  of 
the  MSS.  alone  occupied  sixteen  days.  The  amount 
realized  was,  I believe,  (at  the  prices,  be  it  remember- 
ed, of  the  year  1734,)  between  four  and  five  thousand 
|)onnds.  Richard  Rawlinson  survived  his  brother  thirty 
years.  His  MSS.  (as  is  well-known)  are  at  Oxford;  the 
printed  portion  of  his  Library  was  sold,  in  I7.')G,for 
£'11G4,  and  the  auction  occupied  fifty  days.  Then  came 
a second  sale,  of  more  than  20,000  pamphlets,  and  a 
third,  of  prints.  This  collector  was  as  choice  a spe- 
cimen of  the  genus  ‘crotchetty’  as  could  be  wished 
for.  He  gave  a high  price  for  a head,  assigned  (on 
somewhat  doubtful  evidence,)  to  one  of  the  Jacobite 

> Harleinn  MS.  4654.  [Partially  printed  in  Mr.  Bannister's  Lift  of 
Pnttr»on,  J858,  390,400.] 
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conspirators,  and  alleged  by  the  vendor  to  have,  been 
“ blown  off,  from  the  top  of  Temple  Bar.”  At  one  time, 
he  made  large  becpiests  to  the  Society  of  .\ntiquaries. 
conditioned  to  become  void,  if  that  Society  should  ever 
increase  its  number  of  members  beyond  a hundred  and 
fifty.  At  another  time,  he  revoked  these  bequests, 
avowedly  because  the  Antiquaries  had  selected  aScotch- 
man  for  their  Secretary,  and  added  a codicil  expressly 
excluding  every  man  from  all  participation  in  his  gifts 
to  Oxford,  who  had  the  ill-fortune  to  be  a Fellow  of 
that  Society.  Of  ‘Benefactors’  of  this  stamp,  Richard 
Rawlinson  has  been  by  no  means  the  last. 

Of  the  now  dispersed  collections  that  intervened  be- 
tween those  which  have  been  indicated,  and  the  palmy 
days  of  the  liihUomania  and  the  “ Roxhurghe  Revels,'’  the 
most  prominent  were  those  of  Mead  (1754);  of  West 
(1773);  of  Askew  (1775);  of  Crofts  (1783);  of  Far- 
mer (1798);  of  Steevens  (1800);  and  of  Reed  (1807). 
But  of  these  my  notices  must  be  very  brief. 

Of  Richard  .Mead  it  was  said  by  Johnson  (in  a sen- 
tence which  bears  its  true  mint-mark,  yet  is  without 
any  tincture  of  [)edantry),  “He  lived  more  in  the  broad 
sunshine  of  life  than  almost  any  man.”  It  might  have 
been  added  that  few  men  have  been  so  happy  in  diffusing 
the  sunshine  around  them.  He  came  of  a good  Buck- 
inghamshire stock.  His  father’s  career  has  in  it  much 
that  is  memorable.  But  of  Matthew  Mead  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  Cromwell  selected  him  for  a cure  of  souls, 
which  came  into  his  gift,  at  Shadwell;  and  that  long 
afterwards,  when  the  degradations  of  the  days  of 
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Charles II.,  first  ejected  him  from  the  Church,  and  then 
drove  him  into  exile,  he  won  such  respect  abroad  that 
the  States  of  Holland,  being  informed  after  his  return 
that  a chapel  was  about  to  be  built  for  him,  expressed 
the  wish  to  contribute  something  towards  the  building 
which  should  permanently  testify  of  Dutch  esteem. 
The  result  of  this  wish  is  still  pointed  out  to  strangers 
in  four  pillars  of  which  the  old  Nonconformist  body  at 
“ Stepney  meeting  ” is  justifiably  proud.  Of  the  ejected 
Divine,  Dr.  Richard  Mead  was  both  the  pupil  and  the 
son.  The  training  of  such  a tutor,  and  the  reflections 
which  he  made  for  himself,  resulted  in  a zealous  lover 
of  liberty,  as  well  as  a charitable  man,  a warm-hearted 
Iriend , an  eminent  cultivator  of  the  sciences , and  a most 
liberal  promoter  of  letters.  As  to  his  profession,  he 
was  at  the  head  of  it  for  forty  years. 

During  many  years  of  his  life.  Dr.  Mead’s  Library 
was  the  most  public  Library  in  London.  Every  scholar 
might  have  free  access  that  pleased.  It  was  rich  in 
Classics;  in  the  Sciences;  in  modern  History.  At  his 
death,  in  1754,  the  sale  produced  J£5,500.  The  number 
of  lots  was  6,592;  that  of  volumes  more  than  10,000. 

Dr.  Anthony  Askew,  the  friend  and  pupil  of  Mead, 
amassed  a collection  of  nearly  equal  extent,  and  for 
Greek  and  Latin  literature  unsurpassed.  His  career  as 
a collector  began  at  Paris  in  1749,  and  it  was  on  the 
Continent  that  then,  and  afterwards,  he  gathered  some  of 
his  choicest  treasures.  His  intimate  friend,  ‘Demosthe- 
nes’ Taylor,  bequeathed  to  him  all  his  MSS.,  and  those 
of  his  printed  books  that  were  “annotated”;  the  others 
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were  be<[ue!itlieil  to  Shrewsliury  School.  At  Askew's 
sale,  in  1774,  upwards  of  £j,()00  was  realized;  some  of 
the  finest  hook.s  jiassed  into  the  Lil)rary  of  Kin;; 
George  III.;  others  enriched  the  great  Library  of 
France;  and  many  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Hunterian  col- 
lection at  (ila.sgow. 

Dr.  Kichard  Fanner  seems  to  have  imbibed  the  pas- 
sion for  collecting  from  Askew,  with  whom  he  reside<l 
when  officiating  in  early  life  as  a Preacher  at  the  Chapel 
Royal.  He  became  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  of  the 
haunters  of  the  London  and  country  book-stalls;  and 
was  so  successful  in  his  more  espeeial  search  after  early 
English  literature,  then  but  beginning  to  be  fairly  ap- 
preciated, that  a collection  which  cost  him  (as  it  was  be- 
lieved.) less  than  five  hundred  pounds,  produced  at  its 
sale  in  1798,  upwards  of  two  thousand.  In  old  English 
Poetrv,  it  was  truly  de.scrilied  by  the  Cataloguer  as 
“most  rare  and  co})ious.  ” When  him.self  contemplating 
the  publication  of  a Catalogue,  the  worthy  Master  of 
Emanuel  wrote  a prefatory  advertisement,  in  which  he 
reminded  the  courteous  rea«lcr  that  the  collection  must 
not  be  looked  ui)on  as  -any  “E.s.say  towards  a perfect 
Library:”  that  the  works  of  great  price  which  his  Col- 
lege Library  afforded  him,  he  had  not  sought  to  buy: 
but  that  he  believed  “not  many  private  collections  con- 
tain a greater  number  of  really  curious  and  scarce 
books.” 

Farmer  has  something  to  answer  for  to  Posterity  in 
the  consequences  of  that  impulse  to  Shakespearian 
“comment”  which  was  given  by  his  famous  Essay,  but 
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if  subsequent  commentators  had  kept  their  lucubrations 
under  the  control  of  like  good  sense  and  moderation  to 
his  own,  valuable  paper  and  more  valuable  time  would 
have  been  largely  spared.  His  friends  George  Steevens 
and  Isaac  Reed, — very  different,  both  from  himself 
and  from  each  other,  in  most  respects, — resembled  him 
in  the  zeal  of  collectorship,  in  the  special  eagerness 
with  which  they  amassed  the  early  literature  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  the  marvellous  mastery  over  the  contents 
of  their  stores  to  which  they  perscveringly  attained. 
But  not  one  of  the  group  evinced  the  smallest  anxiety 
to  secure  any  part-  of  those  stores  for  the  permanent 
enjoyment  of  Posterity.  The  Library  ofSteevenswassold 
in  1800.  The  number  of  articles  was  1943  and  the 
amount  obtained  ^2,740.  That  of  Reed  was  sold  in  1807. 
contained 8, 9.^7  articles,  and  realized  the  sum  of  £4,387. 
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The  period  which  is  usually  considered  as  preeminent 
for  l/lhliomama,  or,  in  other  words,  for  the  passion  of 
collecting  books,  at  enormous  prices,  with  almost  ex- 
elusive  regard  to  mere  rarity,  attained  its  zenith  at  the 
sales  of  the  Libraries  of  John,  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  in 
1812,  and  of  Colonel  Stanley,  in  1813.  The  Duke’s  Li- 
brary was  partly  an  inherited  collection,  and  partly  the 
result  of  the  extensive  researches  which  he  had  himself 
canned  on  during  many  years  with  keen  interest  and  un- 
tiring energ}'.  The  collection  extended  to  10,1 20  articles 
in  the  sale  Catalogue;  and  prob.ably  comprised  about 
30,000  volumes.  The  total  amount  of  the  sale  was 
t'23,397,  10s.  (ul.  The  famous. Hoccaccio,  II  Decame- 
rn»e,  printed  by  Valdarfer  (which  brought  £2, 2(i0,  the 
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largest  sum  ever  obtained  for  a single  volume),  had 
been  purchased  for  one  hundred  guineas  by  an  ancestor 
of  the  Duke,  vvho  certainly  had  small  conception  that 
he  was  making  so  profitable  an  investment.  Twelve 
Caxtons  sold  for  an  aggregate  sum  of  £2,951.  Colonel 
Stanley's  collection  was  especially  rich  in  Italian  and 
Spanish  poetry,  in  Voyages  and  Travels,  in  the  old 
Chroniclers,  and  in  the  choicer  books  of  Natural  His- 
tory. It  produced  £8,236,  which  is  estimated  to  have 
been  above  three  times  the  cost  to  the  owner.  The 
number  of  volumes  did  not  greatly  exceed  three  thou- 
sand. “This  sale,”  says  Hrunet,  “appears  to  be  that  in 
wdiich  the  thermometer  of  bibliomania  reached  its  high- 
est  point  in  England.  ‘ 

Three  years  afterwards  occurred  a Sale  at  Liverpool, 
which  excited  great  regret  on  account  of  the  misfortu- 
nes that  had  led  to  it,  and  fi-«m  the  loving  admiration 
with  which  the  collector  of  the  library  was  regarded  by 
a wide  circle  of  friends  and  readers.  William  Roscoe, 
as  we  all  know,  had  collected  books  for  use,  not  for  os- 
tentation; from  an  ardent  love  of  them  in  himself,  not 
from  a desire  to  eclipse  and  mortify  other  people.  Zeal- 
ous efforts  were  made  to  induce  him  to  consent  to  a re- 
jmrehase  of  them  by  the  joint  action  of  some  of  his 
friends;  but  that  consent  he  would  not  grant.  The  num- 
ber of  works  in  the  collection  was  about  2,000;  the 
produce  of  the  sale  £5,150.  The  chosen  books  which 
his  friends  persisted  in  purchasing  were  presented  to  the 
L if er pool  A th enivuoi. 
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Wlien  Fonthill  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  ephemeral 
pomp,  the  Library  was  conspicuous,  both  for  its  con- 
tents and  for  the  splendour  of  the  galleries  in  which  it 
was  chiefly  lodged.  Brandling  both  to  Nortli  and  South, 
from  the  lofty  octagon  tower  in  the  centre  of  the  pile, 
the  aggregate  length  of  these  gallerie.s  and  of  the  other 
rooms  devoted  to  the  books,  exceeded  live  hundred  feet. 
The  cielings  were  of  the  richest  fanwork;  the  bookcases 
and  cabinets  of  choice  woods  elaborately  carved ; the 
windows  of  stained  glass.  Emblazoned  corbels;  paiiels 
framing  historical  portraits;  tables  and  chimney-pieces 
of  alabaster,  porphyry,  and  verd-antique,  relieved  the 
monotony  of  the  true  genii  of  the  place,  which,  how- 
ever, to  many  eyes  needed  no  such  interpqsition  to 
heighten  their  charms. ' 

The  collection  itself  was  chiefly  notable  for  its  long 
series  of  French,  Spanish  and  Portugue.se  Chronicles; 
its  choice  books  of  prints;  its  Oriental  ami  other  illu- 
minated MSS.;  its  Elzevir  Classics;  its  extensiv'e  series 
of  Voyages  and  Travels;  and  for  an  extraordinary  col- 
lection of  those  books  which  shroud  themselves  under 
the  decorously  vague  designation  of  “ Facetue,"  many 
of  which  merit  rather  speedy  burning  than  rich  bind- 
ing, and  most  of  which  are  far  more  conspicuous  for 
rarity  than  for  worth  of  any  kind. 

The  extensive  assemblage  of  Eastern  miniature  paint- 
ings collected  in  this  Library  was  of  iteculiar  interest,  both 
from  the  rarity  of  such  a series  and  from  the  light  it  is 
capable  of  throwing  upon  the  sources  whence  certain 
European  schools  of  miniature  painting  derived,  to  some 
e.xtent,  their  characteristic  styles.  Many  of  the  indi- 
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vidiial  books  in  the  collection  were  rich  in  the  associa- 
tions accruing  from  early  ownership.  The  sets  of  De 
Bry,  of  Picart,  and  of  other  like  works,  were  very  choice. 
'I'he  Fonthill  Library  was  sold  in  1819. 

Not  the  least  curious  of  the  many  caprices  ^which 
marked  the  career  of  the  builder  of  Fonthill  was  his 
accpiisition  of  the  Library  of  Gibbon.  Few  great  writers 
have  recorded  their  pleasure  in  book-collecting  more 
frecpiently  or  more  fondly  than  has  the  historian  of  the 
Decline  ami  Fall.  Yet  the  excitement  and  terrors  of  the 
spring  of  1793  made  him  leave  his  beloved  companions 
behind  him,  with  very  slender  precautions  for  their  sa- 
fety, when  he  made  his  hasty  flight  from  Lausanne,  in 
the  May  of  that  eventful  year.  For  many  years  they 
remained  in  a house  otherwise  uninhabited.  It  was 
spoken  of  to  and  by  English  travellers  in  quieter  times, 
until  it  became  one  of  the  lions  of  Lausanne.  One  day, 
Mr.  Beckford  took  it  into  his  head  to  buy  it,  “in  order,” 
as  he  said  (in  conversation  with  Mr.  Cyrus  Redding), 
“to  have  something  to  read  when  I passed  through 
Lausanne.  / hare  not  been  there  gince.  I shut  myself  up 
for  six  weeks  from  early  in  the  morning  till  night,  only 
now  and  then  taking  a ride.  The  people  thought  me 
mad.  I read  myself  nearly  blind There  were  excel- 

lent editions  of  the  principal  historical  writers,  and  an 

extensive  collection  of  Travels .\11  the  books  were 

in  excellent  condition;  in  number,  considerably  above 

si.x  thousand:  near  seven  thousand,  perhaps 1 

l>roke  away  and  dashed  among  the  mountains.”  Mr. 
Beckford  added: — “It  is  now  dispersed,  I believe.  I 
made  it  a j)resent  to  my  excellent  physician,  Dr.  Scholl. 
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...  I never  saw  it,  after  turning  hermit  tlierc.”  But  he  BOOK  III. 
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nuglit  also  have  said  that  lor  many  years  he  kept  it  as  i>i»p.T»<Hi  i*ri- 
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a talent  in  a napkin.  “Oibbons  liibrary,  wrote  (about 
1317)  the  author  of  The  Duin/  of  an  Invalid,  “still  re- 
mains, but  is  buried  to  the  world.  It  is  the  propeiTy  of 
.Mr.  Beekford,  and  lies  locked  up  in  an  uninhabited 
hou.se.”  In  September,  183.3,  the  Library  was  sold  by 
auction;  a portion  of  it  was  acquired  by  American  pur- 
chasers; another  portion  by  the  Cantonal  Library.* 

Other  portions  still  were  scattered  far  and  wide,  car- 
rying with  them  memories  of  two  names,  both  cele- 
brated, but  suggestive  of  very  different  ideas.  For  ge- 
nerations to  come,  even  the  mere  bookplate  of  Gibbon 
will  bring  to  mind  what  Genius,  albeit  not  of  the  very 
highest  order,  can  accomplish,  when  aided  by  resolute 
and  self-denying  labour.  For  some  passing  years  more, 
the  name  of  Beekford  will  continue  to  point  the  pregnant 
moral  that  va.st  wealth,  considerable  learning,  refined 
and  elegant  tastes,  and  unusual  powers  of  mind,  may 
all  centre  in  a man,  and  yet  leave  him,  at  the  close  of 
a long  life,  a prodigal  and  worthless  egotist. 


Seven  years  after  the  auction  at  Fonthill,  began  the 
memorable  series  of  sales,  extending  over  nearly  two 
vears,  by  means  of  wdiich  was  dispersed  the  vast  Li- 
brary  of  Richard  Ilebcr.  Although  the  period  is  so  re- 
cent, and,  at  his  death,  Mr.  Heber  had  reached  but  the 
age  of  sixty,  his  career  as  a collector  is  linked  with 


The  lihrBries  ri 
Kidiard 


* Gibboii)  AuUibinfjntfthy,  ut  Mipra;  Ueddin^,  Uenolln  fiom  uj  thr  Author 
o/  ['"tithck  (AVk*  Munthltf  Mu^jazine^  30H);  Sotva  aud  Q«c*Wc«,  vii,  485; 
viii,  S8;  Malthcwn,  Dianf  un  luculidt  311K 
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that  of  Bindley,  who  began  to  purchase  a century  ago; 
for  in  a casual  conversation  with  that  veteran,  his  de- 
votion to  the  pursuit  is  said  to  have  originated.  Whilst 
yet  at  Oxford,  Indeed,  he  had  begun  to  gather  Classics 
for  study,  and  with  a view  to  editorship,  but  his  biblio- 
mania was  of  later  date. 

Dibdin,  who  knew  him  well,  has  thus  described  him 
(more  suo),  under  the  name  of  “Atticus  unites 

all  the  activity  of  De  Witt  and  Lomenie,  with  the  re- 
tentiveness of  Magliabechio,  and  the  learning  of  Le 

Long Yet  Atticus  doth  sometimes  sadly  err.  lie  has 

now  and  then  an  ungovernable  passion  to  possess  more 
copies  of  a book  than  there  were  ever  parties  to  a deed 
or  stamina  to  a plant;  and  therefore,  I cannot  call  him 

a ‘duplicate’  or  a ‘triplicate’  collector But  he  .. 

atones  for  this  by  being  liberal  in  the  loan  of  his  vo- 
lumes. The  learned  and  curious,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
have  always  free  acce.ss  to  his  library.”  Heber's  own 
explanation  of  his  plurality  of  purchase  was  shaped 
thus,  when  rallied  about  it; — “Why  you  see,  Sir,  no 
man  can  comfortably  do  without  three  copies  of  a book. 
One  he  must  have  for  his  show-copy,  and  he  will  prob- 
ably keep  it  at  his  country  house.  Another  he  will  re- 
quire for  his  own  use  and  reference;  and  unless  he  is 
inclined  to  part  with  this,  which  is  very  inconvenient, 
or  risk  the  injury  of  his  best  copy,  he  must  needs  have 
a third  at  the  service  of  his  friends.”  That  this  liberal- 
ity was  no  mere  profession  we  know  from  superabun- 
dant testimony;  nowhere,  however,  so  gracefully  re- 
corded as  by  Scott  in  the  Introduction  to  the  sixth 
t’anto  of  Marmion: — 
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But  why  such  iiistanccci  to  You, 

Who  in  an  instant,  can  review 
Your  treasured  hordes  of  various  lore, 

And  furnish  twenty  thousand  mure? 
Hoards  not  like  their’s  whose  volumes  rest 
Like  treasures  in  the  Frauch’moiit  chest, 
While  gripple  owners  still  refuse 
To  others  what  they  cannot  use; 

Give  them  the  priest's  whole  century. 

They  shall  not  spell  you  letters  three; 
Their  pleasures  in  their  books  the  same 
The  magpie  takes  in  pilfered  gem. 

Thy  volumes,  open  as  thy  heart 
Delight,  amusement,  science,  art, 

To  every  ear  and  eye  impart; 

Yet  who  of  all  who  thus  employ  them 
Can,  like  the  owner's  self,  enjoy  them? 


Mr.  Heber  travelled  much,  even  before  liis  resigna- 
tion of  his  seat  in  Parliament,  and  more  books  were  al- 
ways the  main  object  of  his  quest.  He  has  been  known  to 
take  a journey  of  four  or  five  hundred  miles,  expressly  to 
obtain  a single  volume  of  unusual  curiosity,  fearful  to 
trust  to  a mere  commission.  Probably  no  private  person 
ever  organised  so  extensive  an  intercourse  with  book- 
sellers and  auctioneers,  both  at  home  and  abroad;  and 
his  interest  in  the  pursuit  was  as  keen  as  ever  during 
the  latest  days  of  his  life.  He  bought  by  all  methods; 
at  one  time  (in  Paris),  an  entire  library  of  30,000  vo- 
lumes by  private  contract;  but  usually  in  sale  rooms 
and  in  the  shops  of  the  dealers.  His  appetite  was  om- 
nivorous, but  he  especially  delighted  in  early  English 
lore,  in  the  ancient  Classics,  and  in  the  literature  of 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  He  had  gathered  a 
collection  of  Me.xican  books  which,  perhaps,  siirj)assed 
Eord  Kingsboi-ough’s.  Large  paper  copies  he  had  an 
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avoraion  to,  on  account  of  the  space  they  filled.  When 
he  died,  he  possessed  eight  houses  full  of  hooks — two 
in  London,  one  at  Hodnet,  one  in  the  High  Street  of 
Oxford;  others  at  Paris,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  and  Ghent, 
— not  to  speak  of  minor  gatherings  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere,  ^\^len  sold,  the  aggregate  numher  of  lots  ex- 
ceeded 52,000;  and  the  amount  realized  was  upwards 
cf  .£57,000 ; little  more,  however,  it  is  thought,  than  one 
half  their  cost  to  the  open-handed  collector.  The  exact 
number  of  volumes  is,  I believe,  no  where  recorded,  but 
Brunet  estimates  it  at  almost  1 10,000.  ‘ No  collection  so 
vast  as  this  has  since  been  gathered  by  any  individual 
amateur;  and  many  as  are  the  fine  libraries  which  have 
subsequently  passed  under  the  hammer,  our  retrospect 
may  here  find  pause. 


• Memoir  of  Ilebtr^  in  the  iientleman’n  J/fijtti-iW,  for  1834, 
ami  Kuhiiequent  notu'en  of  tiie  sale;  Uihliothectt  Heberiana,  pai»8ini;  Dibilio, 
UibliomanUt  (1811),  171-183;  Hepertorium  liibtimjraphicatn,  278-288. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


NOTICES  OF  SOME  EXISTING  BKITISH  PRIVATE 
LIBRARIES. 


,\tl  th«t  a ttniveriiUy  or  final  Ncb«>ol  ran  * 

il<>  for  nil  {•  still  But  wliat  the  firitHrliool  britan 
— '(poi-h  UN  to  rvad.  We  Irani  to  read  in  larioun  Uii- 
KUBitPN,  iu  variouN  sririirpN;  we  Irani  the  al{)habrt  aikI 
ktlefN  of  all  maimi.Y  of  HoukN.  Hut  the  placo  when* 
we  an*  to  get  kiiuwird;!;*,  eveu  theoretic  knowledge,  is 
the  IluokN  thrmvielvrti.  It  liriirnds  on  what  we  rend. 
nHer  all  maniu-r  of  I'rnfrssurs  have  dune  their  heat  for 
UN.  Thr  true  riiivernity  of  these  days  U a Collertioii 
of  Hooks.— 

CabI/Ylk.  TAp  Hero  at  Man  o/  Letter*. 


The  Library  at  Bridgewater  House  is,  I believe,  one 
ol‘  the  oldest  of  existing  family  Libraries  in  England. 
Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere  was  its  chief  founder,  with 
the  advantage  of  posse-ssing  what  remained  of  a collec- 
tion then  ah'eady  ancient;  and  his  example  w’as  fol- 
lowed by  the  first  and  second  Earls  of  Bridgewater,  his 
immediate  successors  in  his  large  possessions.  For  many 
generations  it  was  kept  at  Asliridge,  the  noble  old  man- 
sion of  the  thirteenth  century  which  the  Chancellor  had 
enlarged  and  adorned.  The  distinction  of  demolishing 
the  mansion,  and  of  almost  demolishmg  tlie  Library  (by 
leaving  it  in  utter  neglect,  e.xcluded  even  from  air  and 
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light),  was  reserved  for  the  “Canal”  Duke,  who  died 
in  1803.  The  remains  of  the  Library,  still  the  finest 
Elizabethan  collection  which  has  survived,  were  ar- 
ranged by  the  late  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  yith  all  the  assi- 
duity that  could  be  induced  by  love  of  the  task,  and  by 
his  eminent  attainments. 

Amongst  the  MSS.  the  following  are  especially  worthy 
of  notice: — (1)  Chaucer's  Poems,  of  the  15th  century, 
on  vellum,  finely  illuminated;  (2)  Gower’s  Poems,  also 
on  vellum,  illuminated;  and  the  presentation  copy  from 
the  author  to  King  Henry  IV.  It  appears  to  have 
belonged  to  Henry  VII.,  prior  to  his  elevation  to  the 
throne  (the  name  Pi/chemond  appears  on  one  of  the  fly- 
leaves); and  was  given  by  Thomas  Lord  Fairfax  to  Sir 
Thomas  Gower,  in  1656.  Hy  the  first  Duke  of  Suther- 
land (better  known,  perhaps,  by  his  former  title  of  Mar- 
(piis  of  Stafford)  some  valuable  additions  were  made  to 
the  rescued  Library.  Others  still  more  important  were 
nade  by  the  next  inheritor,  the  late  Earl  of  Ellesmere; 
who  al.so  commissioned  Mr.  Payne  Collier  to  prepare 
and  print  a Catalogue  of  the  older  portions  of  the  col- 
lection. 

Of  the  many  accpiisitions  made  by  Lord  Ellesmere, 
none  more  eminently  deserves  to  be  particulai-ized  than 
the  purchase  in  1853  of  several  hundreds  of  MS.  plays 
from  the  official  collection  of  the  Licenser.  This  re- 
markable series  extended  from  1737,  the  date  of  the  re- 
modelling of  the  Censorship  of  plays  (as  a branch  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  department),  to  1824,  the  date  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Larpent.  by  whom  his  predecessor's 
.MS.S.  had  been  purchased  and,  together  with  his  own. 
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carefully  preserved  and  arran<;cd.  They  were  sold  Ijy  nm>K  Ilf. 
the  widow  of  that  gentleman,  in  1825,  for  €180;  and  Briliiili  Private 

, _ LibraricB. 

almost  tliirty  years  aiterwarus  were,  with  ^reat  good 
feeling,  offered  to  the  British  Museum  at  the  price  they 
had  cost.  But  the  offer  met  with  the  too  frequent  re- 
ception of  like  offers,  both  before  and  since.  The  pur- 
chase was  very  politely  “declined.”  When  the  offer 
came  to  Lord  Ellesmere,  if  was  differently  entertained: 
and  the  old  Bridgewater  Library,  already  so  rich  in  the 
Dramatic  literature  of  the  sixteenth  century,  received 
such  a store  of  that  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  portion 
of  the  nineteenth  centuries,  as  can  never  again  be  met 
with.  For,  in  addition  to  the  plays  themselves,  with 
their  very  curious  annotations  and  “amendments,”  the 
series  comprised  the  Licenser's  correspondence  with  the 
authors,  and  with  the  other  persons  interested. ' 

The  Library  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  partly  at 
Chatsworth,  and  partly  at  Devonshire  House.  As  it  in- 

^ Library  of  th^ 

eludes  the  old  library  of  the  Cavendish  family,  its  first 

•'  ' DovuiiBliire. 

origin  is  probably  nearly  coeval  with  that  of  the  Bridge- 
water  collection.  It  is  rich  in  Ca.xtons,  and  amongst 
them  can  boast  that  matchless  copy  of  the  first  book 
printed  in  the  English  language  which  had  belonged  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  Gray,  Consort  of  Edward  IV.,  and  was 
one  of  the  gems  of  the  Roxburghe  Library.  There  is  a 
fine  series  of  the  first  editions  both  of  the  ancient  Clas- 
sics, and  of  the  master-pieces  of  modern  literature. 


* Todd,  /Ilu9trntxon»  of  Gouer  wnd  (’Aaworr,  06,  128;  Collier,  Preface 
to  the  Bridjjewatcr  Catalogue;  Uepcrtvrium  Bibtiogniphictimy'6li*3’Zl^\  Athf‘- 
mewm,  for  1854,  21. 
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many  of  which  were  obtained  at  the  sale  of  the  choice 
collection  formed  by  Bishop  Dampier.  Had  the  late 
Duke’s  liberal  offer  for  the  whole  of  theLibrary  ofCoiint 
Mac-Carthy  been  accej)ted,  the  Devonshire  collection 
woidd  have  rivalled  even  that  of  Lord  Spencer. 

Amongst  the  many  choice  MSS.  with  miniatures  that 
adorn  this  Library  is  one  bearing  the  curious  title,  Le 
Mi/.-itire  de  la  Vengeance  de  Notre  Seifftiear  Jesus  ('hrist. 
which  is  described  by  those  who  have  seen  it  as  superb 
in  its  kind.  There  is  also  a Missal  containing  two  auto- 
graphs of  King  Henry  VIL,  by  whom  it  w'as  given  to 
his  daughter  Margaret,  Queen  ofScots,  on  her  marriage. 
Queen  Margaret  gave  it  to  her  daughter,  Margaret 
Douglas,  and  by  her  it  was  given  to  an  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews.  But  in  Dr.  Waagen’s  opinion  all  the  other 
MSS.  are  eclipsed  in  interest  by  a Benedictionah  in- 
scribed with  some  Latin  verses,  written  in  gold  uncials, 
from  which  we  learn  that  the  volume  was  written  and 
illuminated,  by  one  Godemar,  for  Ethelwold,  who  was 
Bishop  of  \Vinche.ster  from  the  year  970  to  984.  Waa- 
gen  thinks  it  superior,  both  for  the  splendour  of  the 
miniatures  and  for  the  rich  ornamentation  of  the  bor- 
ders, to  all  tbe  other  Anglo-Saxon  MSS.  he  has  seen: 
and  he  regards  it  as  in  itself  a sufficient  proof  that 
works  were  in  that  age  produced  by  English  artists 
which,  in  most  rbs|)ects,  arc  C(pial  to  the  contemporary 
productions  of  the  artists  of  France,  Germany,  or  the 
Netherlands.* 


* Kepertorium  Bihiiogntphicum,  249-25G ; Waageu,  Tren$ur^$  of  Aitj  HI. 

aGi-aca. 
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The  choice  Library  now  at  Blenheim  was  orif,onally 
gatliered  at  Suiulerlaml  House  (formerly  Clarendon 
House)  in  London,  by  Charles  fifth  Lord  Spencer  (of 
Wormleighton)  and  third  Earl  of  Sunderland.  That  emi- 
nent Whig  Statesman  enjoyed  many  mundane  felicities, 
in  the  course  of  his  stirring  carreer,  but,  for  his  family, 
they  were  all  of  inferior  importance  to  the  fortunate 
.second  marriage  which  he  contracted  with  Anne  Church- 
ill, daughter  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough.  The 
old  Duchess  survived  her  son-in-law  nearly  a cpiar- 
ter  of  a century,  and  her  tenacity  of  life  had  the  cu- 
rious effect  of  making  her  grandson  forfeit  bis  large 
paternal  property,  when  he  became  second  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  without  acquiring  the  ownci’ship  of  Blen- 
heim, for  which  he  had  to  wait  nearly  eleven  years 
more.  Even  then,  he  but  inherited  what  had  been  pre- 
viously settled  upon  him  by  Act  of  Parliameut ; Duchess 
Sarah  bequeathing  to  his  younger  brother,  John  (father 
of  the  first  Earl  Spencer),  all  her  personal  property, 
together  with  estates  in  eleven  English  counties.* 

Evelyn  watched  the  early  growth  of  this  Library 
with  the  keen  interest  in  such  matters  to  which  suc- 
ceeding bibliogi’aphers  owe  so  many  curious  facts.  In 

* The  Duchess’  own  account  of  her  views  in  making  this  vast  bequest 
is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  writer:  “I  have  made,**  she  saysy  “a 
setllement  of  a very  great  estate  that  is  in  my  own  power,  upon  my  grand- 
son, John  Spencer,  ami  his  sons;  but  they  are  all  to  forfeit  it,  if  any  of  them 
sltall  ever  accept  any  employment,  military  or  civil,  or  any  pension,  from 
any  King  or  Queen  of  this  realm,  and  the  estate  is  to  go  to  others  in  the 
entail.  7'Ais,  I think,  ouyhl  (q  pUtute  erery  body;  for  it  trill  teenre  my  heir» 
in  being  very  considerable  men.  Sone  of  them  can  put  on  a foots  coat; 
and  take  posts  from  soldiers  of  experience  and  service,  who  never  did  any 
thing  but  kill  pheasants  and  partridges," — Opinions  of  Sarah,  landless  of 
.Marlborough,  p.  15;  as  ipiotcd  by  Dibdin,  .Kdvs  Althorjiinnce,  Ivii. 
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IGOT),  he  thus  diarizes:  “I  dined  at  the  Earl  of  Sunder- 
land's [)'.  e.  the  well-known  Robert,  second  Earl]  with 
Lord  Spencer.  My  Loi’d  shewed  me  his  library,  now 
again  improved  by  many  books  bought  at  the  sale  of 
Sir  Charles  Scarborough,  an  eminent  physician,  which 
was  the  best  collection,  especially  of  mathematical 
books,  that,  was  I believe,  in  Europe.”  Four  years  later, 
he  records  (1G99):  “Lord  Spencer  purchased  an  in- 
comparable library,  ...  wherein  among  other  rare  books 
were  several  that  were  printed  at  the  first  invention  of 

that  wonderful  art This  gentleman  is  a very  fine 

scholar,  whom  from  a child  I have  known.”  Among  the 
rarities  acquired  at  this  time,  our  diarist  makes  special 
mention  of  Homer,  Siiidas,  and  TuUi/s  Offices. 

About  fourteen  years  later  than  the  acquisition  thus 
recorded  by  Eveljm,  the  writer  of  the  Journey  through 
England,  usually  ascribed  to  John  Macky,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  Sunderland  House,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
says  “the  greatest  beauty  of  this  palace  is  the  Library, 
running  from  the  house  into  the  garden;  and  I must 
say  it  is  the  finest  in  Europe,  both  for  the  disposition  of 
the  apartments,  and  of  the  liooks;  the  rooms,  divided 
into  five  apartments,  are  full  IbO  feet  long,  with  two 
stories  of  windows,  and  a gallery  runs  round  the  whole, 
on  the  second  story,  for  taking  down  the  books.  No 
nobleman  in  any  nation  hath  taken  greater  care  to 
make  his  collection  complete,  nor  does  he  spare  any  cost 
for  the  most  valuable  and  rare  books.”  Wanley  illus- 
trates the  last  statement  of  the  topographer  by  noting, 
in  December  1721,  that  the  books  in  Mr.  Freebairn’s 
Library  “in  general  went  at  low,  or  rather  at  vile  rates. 
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through  a combination  of  the  booksellers  against  the 
sale.  Yet  some  books  went  for  unaccountably  high 
prices,  which  were  bought  by  Mr.  Vaillant,  the  book- 
seller, who  had  an  unlimited  commission  from  the  Earl 
of  Sunderland.”  He  cites,  in  proof  of  his  assertion,  four 
MSS.  (Virgilii  jEneis,  on  vellum,  £11.  5s.;  Vitruvius, 
£16;  Columella,  £40,  and  Nicetas  on  the  Poems  of  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen,*  £33);  and  the  Virgil  printed  by  Za- 
rottus  (circa  1472),  adding:  “It  was  noted  that  when 
Mr.  Vaillant  had  bought  the  printed  Virgil  at  £46,  he 
huzza'd  out  aloud,  and  threw  up  his  hat,  for  joy  that  he 
had  bought  it  so  cheap.”  Wanley  a few  weeks  after- 
wards penned  this  characteristic  obituary  of  the  noble 
collector  whose  zeal  in  the  pursuit  had  so  often  galled 

him:  “19  April,  1722.  This  day died  Robert 

(with  less  haste,  he  would  doubtless  have  written 
“Charles”),  Earl  of  Sunderland;  which  I the  rather  note 
here,  because  I believe  that  by  reason  of  his  decease 
some  benefit  may  accrue  to  this  Library  (Lord  Ox- 
ford's) even  in  case  his  relations  will  part  with  none 
of  his  books.  I mean,  by  his  raising  the  price  of  books 
no  higher  note;  so  that,  in  probability,  this  commodity 
may  fall  in  the  market;  and  any  gentleman  be  permit- 
ted to  buy  an  uncommon  old  book  for  less  than  forty 
or  fifty  pounds.” 

The  third  son  of  this  Lord,  Charles,  fifth  Earl  of  Sun- 
derland, and  second  Duke  of  Marlborough,  greatly  en- 
larged the  fine  collection  of  his  father,  but  after  his 
death,  it  was  for  a long  period  neglected.  The  third 
Duke  cared  nothing  about  books.  His  successor,  when 
Marques.s  of  Blandford,  formed  the  choice  library  at 
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White  Knights,  but  the  circumstances  which  occasioned 
its  sale,  doubtless  precluded  that  enrichment  of  the 
family  Library  which  would  have  been  congenial  to  the 
tastes  of  the  possessor. 

The  liberality  of  Jacob  Bryant  added , at  his  death, 
some  veiy  precious  volumes  to  the  Blenheim  collection, 
as  his  learning  and  industry  had  already  enriched  some 
of  its  treasures  with  valuable  notes , written  during 
his  tutorship  in  the  family  and  in  subsequent  visits. 
The  present  number  of  volumes  does  not,  I believe, 
much  exceed  17,000,  but  they  abound  in  the  attractions 
which  best  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  book-lovers.  Many 
of  them,  too,  have  already  contributed  valuable  data 
towards  the  History  of  Printing. 

Amongst  the  MSS.,  at  least  those  which  illustrate  our 
National  llistoiy,  no  less  than  the  family  annals  of  the 
owners  of  Blenheim,  must  claim  a few  words  of  notice. 
This  department  includes  (1.)  A Correspondence,  almost 
unparalleled  for  its  extent,  its  minuteness  of  detail,  and 
its  various  interest,  between  the  great  Duke,  his 
Duchess,  and  the  Lord  Treasurer  Godolphin;  (2.)  The 
Duke’s  official,  diplomatic,  and  personal  cori’espon- 
dence  with  foreign  Sovereigns  and  foreign  Ministers  of 
State;  with  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy;  with  the  British 
Ambassadors  and  Agents  at  the  chief  European  Courts, 
and  with  various  members  of  the  Electoral  family  of 
Hanover;  (3.)An  extensive  Correspondence  with  Queen 
Anne,  partly  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Duke,  and  part- 
ly in  that  of  the  Duchess;  (4.)  Various  plans , journals, 
and  narratives  of  military  affairs ; ' (5.)  What  has  sur- 

> Vut  as  is  the  Blenheim  collection  of  the  Duke's  papers,  it  needs 
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vived  of  the  voluminous  letters,  papers,  narratives, 
“justifications”  of  herself,  and  fierce  onslaughts  upon 
other  people,  by  means  of  which  the  Duchess  tried  so 
strenuously  to  poetize  (though  not  “in  verse”)  both  to 
herself  and  to  posterity,  her  own  career,  as  well  as  her 
husband’s.  The  larger  portion  of  her  personal  corre- 
spondence she  (as  is  well-known)  destroyed,  replacing 
the  papers  thus  sacrificed  by  compositions  of  later 
date,  expressly  intended  for  the  use  of  historians  of  a 
different  calibre  from  that  of  some  to  whom  of  late 
years  she  has  unwittingly  sat  for  her  portrait;  (and  6.) 
The  correspondence  and  papers  of  Charles,  third  Earl 
of  Sunderland,  the  founder  of  the  Blenheim  Library.' 

Lord  Spencer’s  Library  (the  greater  part  of  which 
is  at  Althorp),  is  eminently  deserving  of  a fuller  ac- 
count than  I find  it  possible  here  to  supply;  not  so 
much  by  reason  of  its  extent,  although  that  is  very 
considerable,  as  for  the  unrivalled  treasures  which  it 
includes  in  several  departments  of  literature,  sacred  as 
well  as  secular.  This  Library  contains  more  than 
.')0,000  volumes , exclusively  of  the  Cassano  collection 
purchased  in  1820,  and  was  chiefly  formed  by  George 
John , second  Earl  Spencer.  In  the  noble  proportions 
in  which  this  collection  now  excites  admiration , it  may 
be  said,  indeed,  to  be  his  work.  But  it  includes  the 
remains  of  the  old  Library  of  the  Spencers  (from  which 

to  be  supplemented  by  reference  to  those  of  his  confidential  secretary, 
Adam  de  Cardonel,  which  belong  to  Lord  Dynevor, 

* Erelyn,  Diary  and  Corrtspondmet ^ ii,  353,  etc  ; Maeky,  Journey 
through  England,  i,  176  (Third  Edit.,  1723);  Coxo,  Memoirs  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  preface;  Dibdin,  jEdes  Althorpinnfr,  32,  seqq. 
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the  Sunderland  collection  had  been  kept  apart),  as  well 
as  a curious  Library , originally  formed  by  Dr.  George, 
Head  Master  of  Eton  School,  and  purchased  (from  him 
or  from  his  heirs)  by  the  first  Earl.  The  old  family  col- 
lection contains,  as  may  be  supposed,  many  valuable 
specimens  of  early  English  literature;  and  that  of  Dr. 
George  was  remarkable  for  its  series  of  Tracts.  Many 
books  comprised  in  the  last-named  collection  have  been 
from  time  to  time  exchanged  for  finer  copies,  but  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  “exchange,”  in  like  manner, 
many  of  the  old  volumes  which  are  lettered  “Mis- 
cbllanies.” 

Dr.  Dibdin,  who  in  his  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana , has 
devoted  six  volumes  (in  addition  to  the  Cassano  vo- 
lume) to  a bibliographical  description  of  the  books 
printed  during  the  fifteenth  century,  or  otherwise  re- 
markable, either  for  intrinsic  worth,  or  for  beautiful 
typography , describes  the  broad  characteristics  of  the 
entire  collection  in  these  words: — “It  is  a General  Li- 
brary, or  one  which,  with  the  exception  of  merely 
technical  or  elementary  works  upon  Law,  Botany,  and 
Medicine,  admits  works  of  the  highest  character  upon 
all  branches  of  Literature  and  Science.  Astronomy, 
Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Fortification,  and  other  simi- 
lar branches  will  be  found  here,  as  well  as  those  of 
Philology,  Lexicography,  Belles  Lettres,  and  Divinity, 
in  almost  all  languages.”  The  foundation  of  the  choicer 
part  of  the  Library  was  laid  by  the  purchase,  about 
1790,  of  the  collection  of  Count  Reviczky,  a Hungarian 
nobleman  who  had  at  first  occupied  himself  in  accu- 
mulating rare  and  curious  works  of  a peculiar  dcscrip- 
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tion.  The  choice  condition  and  splendour  of  the  entire 
collection  are  such  as  to  render  it  unrivalled.  But,  per- 
haps, its  most  remarkable  feature  is  the  unexampled 
assemblage  to  be  found  in  it  of  works  illustrating  the 
origin  and  progress  of  typography.  It  contains  several 
books,  consisting  of  impressions  taken  from  carved 
wooden  blocks  previously  to  the  invention  of  metallic 
types,  and  thus  exhibiting  the  earliest  specimens  of 
stereotype  printing.  In  others,  engraved  figures  consti- 
tute the  principal  part,  to  which  is  added  a small  pro- 
portion of  text , and  only  one  side  of  the  leaf  is  em- 
ployed, the  other  being  left  blank.  Such  is  the  Ars 
Memorandi  iiotabilis  per  jiguras  Emngelistarum,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  thrown  off  previous  to  the  year 
1430,  and  consisting  of  a number  of  rude  cuts  of  the 
principal  events  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  with  text  on 
the  opposite  page;  and  such,  also,  is  the  Ars  Moriendi, 
the  subject  of  which  is  a sick  man  in  bed,  surrounded 
by  grotesque  and  hideous  figures  of  angels  and  demons. 
In  the  first-named  work  St.  Luke  is  represented  by  a 
bull  standing  on  his  hind  legs,  whilst  St.  Mark  is  de- 
picted as  a rampant  lion.  The  Historia  Veteris  et  Novi 
Testamenti,  seu  Biblia  Pattperum,  also  in  this  collection, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  executed  prior  to  the  year 
1400,  and  is  by  some  considered  as  the  earliest  speci- 
men of  block-printing.  Amongst  the  early  printed  and 
scarce  Bibles  in  the  Althorp  Library  may  be  mentioned 
the  “Mazarine  Bible,”  (already  noticed  in  describing  the 
Grenville  Library);  another  Bible,  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  Albert  Pfister,  prior  to  1460;  Fust  and  Schoef- 
fer’s  Bible,  1462,  on  vellum;  that  by  Sweynheym  and 
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Pannartz,  1471 ; the  first  edition  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  Dutch,  1477;  Prince  Radzi- 
vil’s  Bible  in  Polish;  besides  other  early  copies  in  the 
different  languages  of  Europe.  This  collection  also  con- 
tains the  Latin  Psalter  of  Fust  and  Schceffer,  printed 
in  1457 , being  the  first  printed  book  to  which  a date 
is  affijied,  and  another,  of  nearly  equal  rarity,  printed 
m 1459.  Many  of  the  earliest  editions  of  the  classics, 
beautiful  copies  on  vellum , and  works  of  all  the  cele- 
brated printers  of  the  fifteenth  century,  add  to  the  va- 
lue of  this  unrivalled  collection.  The  Cassano  Library, 
purchased  by  Earl  Spencer  in  the  year  1820 , and  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  soon  afterwards  united  with 
his  general  collection,  formed  a valuable  addition  to  the 
Althorp  Library.  This  Library  was  offered  to  Lord 
Spencer  during  his  travels  in  Italy,  in  1820.  Its  then 
owner,  the  Duke  di  Cassano  Serra,  had  for  many  yeai-s 
occupied  a prominent  place  in  the  ranks  of  Continental 
collectors.  Amongst  other  rarities,  it  contained  the  fam- 
ous edition  of  Horace,  printed  at  Naples  in  1474,  by 
-\rnoldus  de  Bruxella,  of  which  there  is  no  other  known 
copy;  that  of  Terence,  printed  by  Riessinger,  without 
date,  but  probably  not  later  than  1471;  the  earlier  pro- 
ductions of  the  Neapohtan  press;  rare  editions  of  the 
early  Italian  classics;  specimens  of  early  printing  at 
Rome,  including  the  edition  of  Juvenal,  printed  in  the 
smaller  fount  of  UlricHan;  together  with  all  the  rarest 
editions  of  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  and  other  Roman 
poets.  The  far-famed  Boccaccio's  Decamerone,  printed 
by  Valdarfer  in  1471,  which,  at  the  Roxburghe  sale, 
in  1813,  produced  the  astounding  price  already  men- 
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tioned  (£2260),  was  afterwards  acquired  by  Earl  Spen- 
cer for  a sum  considerably  less  than  half  that  amount. 
The  Library  occupies  a noble  suite  of  rooms,  the 
entire  length  of  which  is  220  feet.' 

I have  drawn  largely  on  the  anecdotical  stores  of 
Evelyn  to  illustrate  the  fortunes  of  some  of  the  many 
collections  of  books,  whose  growth  he  has  recorded. 
It  is  now  time  to  say  something  of  his  own.  He  began 
its  formation  early  in  life,  and  long  afterwards  his 
brother's  Library  came  to  him  by  bequest.  In  1652,  he 
was  in  treaty  with  Dr.  Cosin,  Dean  of  Peterborough 
(afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham),  for  the  purchase  of  a 
Library  which  was  probably  in  imminent  peril  of  se- 
questration , as  it  seems  to  have  been  in  some  way  as- 
signed over  to  the  daughter  of  that  learned  Divine. 
“Your  advice  and  assistance  in  disposing  of  ray  daugh- 
ter’s books,”  (writes  Cosin  to  Evelyn,  3 April  1652) 
“will,  I hope,  make  her  journey  to  C — more  pleas- 
ant,.. than  otherwise  it  would  have  been....  For  them 
that  you  have  a mind  to  yourself,  (and  I would  for  her 
sake,  and  for  your  own  too,  that  you  had  a mind  to 
them  all,  especially  to  the  Fathers,  and  to  the  History 
ecclesiastical  and  secular,  whereof  you  will,  upon  every 
occasion , find  great  use ,)  I dare  promise  that  she  shall 
give  you  your  own  convenient  times  of  payment. . . . 
Truly,  if  you  would  be  pleased  to  furnish  yourself  with 
those  classes  which  were  chosen  and  designed  by  you 
know  whom  for  Mr.  St.,  who  intends  not  to  make  the 

< Dibditi,  Bibliotheca  Spenceriema  ^London  , 1814-23),  and  supplemen- 
tary  voUimcfi,  passim;  Dibdin,  jEde$  Althorpiance ^ liv-lxii;  32>37;  etc. 
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use  of  a good  Library  that  you  are  both  desirous  and 
able  to  do,  ...  it  will  be  left  for  her  to  take  your  pay- 
ments proportionably,  by  several  years,  as  you  can  best 
spare  the  money.”  But  the  negotiation  was  fruitless. 
Many  years  subsequently,  Evelyn  thus  described  its 
failure:  “Dr.  Cosin  ...  had  a very  good  Library,  a con- 
siderable part  of  which  I had  agreed  with  him  for,  my- 
self, during  his  exile  abroad , as  I can  show  under  his  _ 
own  hand , but  his  late  daughter , since  my  Lady  Gar- 
ret, thought  I had  not  offered  enough,  and  made  diffi- 
culty in  delivering  them  to  me,  till  near  the  time  of 
His  Majesty’s  Restoration,  and  after  that,  the  Dean,  her 
father,  becoming  Bishop  of  that  opulent  See  [Durham] 
bestowed  them  on  the  Library  there.” 

At  one  time,  Evelyn  had  largely  collected  the  Cor- 
respondence and  other  papers  of  eminent  persons.  I 
have  elsewhere  briefly  alluded  to  the  losses  he  sustained 
by  the  negligence,  or  worse,  of  the  Duke  of  Lauder- 
dale. His  owu  words  on  that  matter  run  thus: — “I 


was  once  master  of  a glorious  assembly,  by  abundance 
of  original  papers,  which  a relation  of  mine  who  had 

K,.i,n’.  eoiiff  the  disposal  of  an  inventory  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester... 

Utiii  of  Sut«  Pa-  ^ 

p.t.  (p.ruy  made  me  a present  of ; among  which  were  divers  letters 

those  of  Kobcrt  ^ ^ 

t>udi.y,  p;.ri  or  under  the  hands  of  the  then  Emperor,  the  Kings  of 

l^icester).  ^ ^ 

France,  Spain,  Denmark,  Sweden,  the  Electors,  &c.,... 
with  sundry  other  original  papers  relating  to  the 
weightiest  matters  of  State  then  on  foot;  besides  not  a 
few  I had  gotten  of  most  of  the  considerable  [persons] 
in  public  employment,  during  the  reign  of  King  James  I., 
...  and  was  still  augmenting,  till  the  late  Duke  of  Lau- 
derdale, hearing  I had  some  among  them  of  the  Mait- 
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lands,  his  ancestors,  and  others  of  Mary,  Queen  of  BOOK  III. 
Scots,  under  her  hand,  came  to  my  House,  under  pre-  British  Privnte 
tence  of  a visit,  but,  indeed,  to  borrow  the  perusal  of 
them  ‘for  a few  days,’  with  promise  to  return  them  in 
a veiy  short  time , but , like  a true  Scotsman , never  in- 
tending it.  And  for  all  the  instances  I could  make, 
putting  me  off,  till  himself  dying,  his  Library  was  sold, 
and  I bereaved  of  a treasure  I greatly  valued;  and, 
though  I sought  for  them,  when  the  books  were  ex- 
posed, my  papers  would  not  be  found.  This,  with  what 
else  I lost  of  what  I lent  to  Dr.  Burnet,.,  for  his  His- 
tory of  the  Reformation,  did  so  break  and  interrupt  my 
collection,  that  I easily  parted  with  those  left  me,  to  a 
friend  of  mine  in  this  town,”  [London,  t.  e.  to  Pepys], 
who  had  begim  to  gather,  but  who,  cautioned  by  my 
credulity,  will  not  be  so  easily  imposed  upon.”  The 
amiable  writer  did  not  permit  his  just  indignation  at 
such  losses  to  impede  his  future  liberality  on  fitting 
occasions.  Many  instances  occur  of  the  kindly  services 
he  was  prompt  to  render.  His  Library  is  still  preserved 
at  Wotton,  and  retains,  I believe,  much  of  the  arrange- 
ment he  gave  to  it.  Nor  should  it  fail  to  be  remem- 
bered to  his  honour  that,  if  his  efforts  had  been  suc- 
cessful, Britain  would  have  possessed  a National  Libra- 
ry, sixty  years  before  the  establishment  of  the  British 
Museum. ' 

1 See  the  aocoant  he  sent  to  Bentley  (on  the  Christmas  day  of  1697,) 
of  an  interview  he  had  recently  had  with  the  Speaker,  Sir  Edward 
Seymour,  (/>tory,  iit,  369).  This  letter,  (as  1 should  have  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  volume,)  fixes  incontestibly  the  date  and  authorship  of 
Bentley's  *<Plan  of  a Royal  Library.” 
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A very  agreeable  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review'— 
one  of  those  whose  contributions  would  please  many 
readers  still  more  than  they  do,  if  they  came  at  shorter 
intervals , — has  recently  given  us  a notice  of  a curious 
old  Library,  nearly  contemporaneous  with  Evelyn’s, 
but  formed  from  quite  another  point  of  view.  The 
staunch  Cornish  Presbyterian,  Lord  Robartes,  built 
Lanhydrock  House  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
Civil  Wars.  Until  the  time  of  the  present  possessor,  no 
one,  it  seems,  has  cared  to  disturb  its  grey  walls,  its 
primitive  decorations  and  furniture,  or  its  old  books, 
collected  by  Lord  Robartes  himself,  and  by  a chaplain 
of  his  (to  whom  the  Reviewer  is  pleased  very  gravely 
to  assign  the  portentous  name  of  ‘ Hannibal  Gammon’). 
The  venerable  tomes  of  Divinity  and  Philosophy,  the 
controversial  tracts  of  that  stirring  time,  the  “uncut” 
Acts,  Proceedings,  and  Proclamations  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament, stand  yet  in  their  original  places  on  the 
shelves  of  the  Library,  as  though  the  old  Roundheads 
who  delighted  in  them , had  laid  them  down  but  yester- 
day, and  might  be  expected  to ’take  them  up  to-morrow. 

Early  in  the  last  century,  an  accomplished  member 
of  a famous  family,  Thomas  Coke,  Lord  Lovel,  and 
(afterwards)  Earl  of  Leicester,  collected,  during  bis 
lengthened  travels  on  the  Continent,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  Italy,  a choice  assemblage  of  MSS.,  on  vellum, 
of  the  Latin  Classics,  of  Dante  and  Boccaccio,  and  of 
the  mediaeval  Chroniclers;  and  also  some  valuable 
printed  books.  When  they  reached  Hoikham,  some 

‘ (Quarterly  Review  y Oct.  1857  (Art  Comwaity  cii , 309). 
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casualty  seems  to  have  prevented  their  proper  arrange- 
ment. A century  later,  William  Roscoe  paid  a visit  to 
his  old  friend,  its  then  master;  and,  on  some  wet  morn- 
ing, I suppose,  hearing  that  there  was  a whole  room 
full  of  old  books,  “at  the  top  of  the  house,”  made  a 
voyage  of  discovery  thither,  and,  to  his  great  wonder- 
ment, after  some  little  excavation,  found  himself  in 
presence  of  a series  of  the  finest  MSS.  he  had  ever 
beheld. 

The  casual  amusement  of  a vacant  hour  led  (as  it 
has  so  often  done,  in  many  a life,)  to  the  busy  and 
protracted  labours  of  many  months.  Roscoe  found  him- 
self on  familiar  ground.  The  Classics  belonged  to  the 
Italian  revival.  One  of  the  many  fine  MSS.  of  Livy  had 
been  the  gift  of  Cosmo,  Pater  Patriae,  to  Alfonso,  King 
of  Naples.  Another  volume  which  he  had  eagerly  dis- 
interred contained  a series  of  original  drawings,  by 
Raffaelle,  of  the  architectural  antiquities  of  Rome. 
Here  lay  the  vivid  historical  and  controversial  MSS.  of 
Paolo  Sarpi ; there , the  elaborate  treatise  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  on  the  movement  of  water,  illustrated  with 
numerous  drawings  by  his  own  hand.  Such  discoveries 
falling  to  the  lot  of  the  biographer  of  the  Medici,  might 
well  find  memorial  in  some  graceful  verses; — 

....  **Far  from  the  world’s  tumultuous  rage 
I ope  the  venerated  tome; 

And  read  ^ and  glow  along  the  page ; 

**Or,  rapt  in  dreams  of  ages  old, 

0*er  Time  triumphant,  seem  to  stand, 

Whilst  I th’  historic  volume  hold, 

Once  held  by  great  Alfonso's  hand; 

**Or,  sunk  in  Learning's  calm  retreat, 

Midst  scenes  remote  from  vulgar  eyes. 
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I trace  the  weakness  of  the  great, 

And  mark  the  follies  of  the  wise; 

**How  Poggio*8  tale  attention  drew 
From  Pontiffs  proud,  and  grave  divines; 

How  Cosmo  smoothed  bis  wrinkled  brow, 

O'er  Beccatelli's  playful  lines; 

«*With  joy  the  rescued  volume  see 
Where  Sarpi  wakes  the  patriot  soul, 

And  the  bright  glance  of  Liberty, 

Shot  from  beneath  the  monkish  cowl.” 

>f  these  fine  books  had  been  stripped  of  their 
covers  prior  to  importation.  Roscoe  undertook  to  super- 
intend their  binding,  and  entrusted  them  to  a Liver- 
pool binder  (John  Jones)  who  acquitted  himself  with 
great  credit  of  the  task.  He  also  imdertook  an  elabo- 
rate descriptive  Catalogue,  and  carried  it  far  towards 
completion.  But  he  had  under-estimated  the  amount  of 
labour  w'hich  such  a work  entails,  and  it  ultimately 
had  to  be  completed  (in  1827)  with  the  help  of  the 
eminent  attainments  in  such  matters  of  Sir  Frederick 
Madden.  “I  am  now,”  wrote  Roscoe,  at  thse  date  last- 
named,  “revising  for  the  last  time  the  Catalogue  of  the 
MSS.  at  Holkham,  with  Mr.  Madden’s  numerous  addi- 
tions, which  have  more  than  doubled  dhe  size  of  the 

work, so  that  instead  of  being  comprised  in  one  or 

two  quarto  volumes,  it  appeared  that  if  printed  it 
would  extend  to  five  or  six.”  Sir  Frederick  Madden, 
it  seems,  dissuaded  Mr.  Coke  from  giving  the  work  to 
the  Public  by  printing  it.  Although  Roscoe  doubtless 
regretted  this  conclusion,  he  bore  emphatic  testimony 
to  “the  great  learning,  industry,  and  ability  with 

which  Mr.  Madden  had  e.xecuted  his  task It  will 

make  an  inconceivable  addition  to  the  value  of  the 
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MSS.”  Amongst  the  English  part  of  these  MSS.  are  bo<««  m. 
some  important  papers  of  Sir  Edward  Coke.  ‘ amllh  Priy.L 

Librarlea. 

If,  in  order  to  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  proud  ■''i-b  ubr,rj  »f 

* John  Byrom  it 

title  “a  British  poet,”  it  be  necessary  to  dwell  in  the  i» 

memories  of  a crowd  of  readers,  and  to  occur  as  often 
on  the  tongues  of  talkere,  as  on  the  shelves  of  collec- 
tors , assuredly  John  Byrom  would  have  but  a doubtful 
claim  to  that  designation.  Such  a rule , however,  would 
strike  off  from  the  Indexes  of  our  National  Poets  many 
good  names  besides  his,  and  amongst  them  not  a few 
far  more  worthy  to  appear  on  the  roll  than  those  of 
many  of  the  favorites  of  the  hour  who  have  cleverly 
caught  the  passing  breeze  of  popularity.  To  Byrom  be- 
longs the  merit  of  much  strong  and  felicitous  thought 
on  weighty  and  enduring  topics;  thought  which  he 
usually  clothed  in  verse  from  natural  impulse,  rather 
than  from  personal  vanity.  His  lighter  rhymes,  grace- 
ful as  they  are,  have  been  eclipsed  by  like  productions 
from  other  pens.  But  be  his  fate,  as  a poet,  what  it  may, 
he  will  owe  to  the  reverent  affection  of  a descendant 
and  representative,  a permanent  place  amongst  those 
Diarists  and  Letter-writers  who  have  depicted  for  us, 
with  almost  photographic  verisimilitude,  the  modes 
and  gamishings  of  English  life  in  days  that  are  gone. 

The  shorthand  Diaries  and  Correspondence  which  Miss 
.Vtherton  has  caused  to  be  deciphered,  and  has  liberally 
given  to  the  world  through  the  Chetham  Society,  form 
a charming  contribution  to  our  knowledge,  both  of 
Town  and  Country,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Georgian 

^ />f/c  o/  Hoacoe,  ii,  86-95;  256-264;  370-373. 
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.00.111.  tera.  They  place  before  us,  too,  the  faithful  portrait  of 

rb.|il«r  XXIV.  , 1 1 oil, 

Briu.li  PriY.ir  a scliolar  and  a gentleman, — a lover  of  books,  but  one 

Lil>nrie«.  ^ 

who  did  not  permit  learning  to  impede  living;— frank- 
hearted,  yet  possessing  a full  measure  of  northern 
shrewdness;—  the  portrait,  in  a word,  of  a man  who 
united  genial  conviviality  with  true  piety; — who,  at 
home,  could  both  “giggle  and  make  giggle;” — be  happy 
and  make  his  family  happy; — yet  could  not  (had  he 
tried)  have  made  himself  other  than  contented  and 
joyous  during  his  frequent  and  protracted  sojourns 
in  the  debonnaire  atmosphere  of  those  London  taverns 
and  coffee-houses,  the  ‘Pontac’s’  and  the ‘Abingt on’s.’ 
in  which  so  many  of  our  forefathers  delighted  a cent- 
ury ago.^ 

What  more  may  need  to  be  remembered  of  him,  may 
be  pleasantly  leanit  by  glancing  at  the  contents  of  a 
Library  which  is  preserved  (almost  as  he  left  it),  in  the 
unpretending,  but  pretty  little  countryhouse,  called 
Kersall  Cell,  situated  on  the  edge  of  what  in  Byrom’s 
day  was  a wild  and  romantic  moor,  but  is  now  little 
more  than  a suburb  to  the  smoke-polluted  mart  of  the 
■ Cotton  trade. 

Character  of  . The  main  bent  of  Byrom’s  mind  turned,  on  the  one 
uJr.'V.  hand,  towards  the  transcendental  regions  of  Mystical 
Divinity,  and,  on  the  other,  towards  the  more  beaten 
track  of  the  study  of  languages.  In  both  channels  (to- 
gether), he  found  active  employment  for  all  his  facul- 
ties; both  enliven  his  correspondence;  both  are  extens- 
ively reflected  in  his  Library.  To  his  aptitude  as  a 
linguist,  conjoined  with  his  earnest  solicitude  about  the 
spiritual  life,  it  is  oying  that  this  small  and  obscure 
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Lancashire  collection  includes  a series  of  the  mystical 
divines, — German,  Dutch,  French,  Spanish,  and  Eng- 
lish,— which  it  would  be  hard  to  parallel  in  many  pro- 
fessedly theological  collections  of  tenfold  magnitude. 
He  collected  translations,  as  well  as  texts;  comments, 
and  illustrative  tracts,  as  well  as  the  works  of  the  chief 
authors.  In  Liturgical  works;  in  the  various  contro- 
versies with  Quakers,  Freethinkers,  and  “Highfliers;” 
in  the  strange  literature  of  the  Alchemists;  as  well  as 
in  the  best  books  on  practical  Ethics,  and  in  the  master- 
pieces of  our  grand  old  English  Divines,  his  Library 
is  rich.  On  his  own  little  domain  of  “ Short-hand ,”  as 
well  as  in  the  cognate  arts  of  cypher-writing  and  pho- 
nography, he  seems  to  have  gathered  every  thing  that 
was  extant.  In  Classics  he  had  some  of  the  rarest  and 
choicest  editions.  Amongst  his  MSh.  are  some  fine 
Service  Books,  a choice  15th  century  Aldus  Gellius, 
and  an  Inventorie  ...  in  greate  parte  of  Medicyne, — 
translated  from  the  French  of  Gui  de  Chauliac,  in 
1363 — which  might  afford  materials  for  some  addi- 
tional knowledge  of  the  growth  of  our  language.  ‘ 

The  collection  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  Bart.,  at 
Middlehill,  Worcestershire,  is  a noble  Library,  far  ex- 
ceeding in  intrinsic  worth  its  relative  extent,  although 
the  number  of  volumes  is  reckoned  by  its  owner  to  ap- 
proach 50,000.  The  specialty  of  the  collection  consists 
in  the  very  exceptional  fact  that  the  number  of  manu- 
•scripts  far  exceeds  that  of  printed  books.  Its  formation 

* Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  John  Byrom,  preeerved  at  Kerenll  Cell^ 
Lanca»kire  (1848),  passim. 
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has  been  prosecuted  witli  energy,  and  with  large  out- 
lay, during  more  than  thirty  years,  and  the  result  is 
now  a thing  which , once  seen , will  never  be  forgotten. 
The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  aspect  lies  in  the  long 
ranges  of  boxes,  tier  above  tier,  and  of  uniform  size, 
each  with  its  falling  front,  in  which  nearly  all  the  books 
are  lodged;  not,  indeed,  for  concealment,  but  by  way 
of  safeguard  against  that  terrible  foe  of  Libraries — 
fire.  The  books  are  almost  as  little  visible  as  are  those 
of  the  Vatican,  but  how  different  their  accessibility  is 
known  to  a considerable  number  of  students  who  have 
profited  largely  by  their  contents.  Lord  Ashburnham’s 
Library  is  richer  still;  and  a catalogue  of  it  is  now  in 
the  press,  but  is  not,  I believe,  likely  to  be  more  ac- 
cessible than  has  been  the  collection  it  describes.  The 
contrast,  in  this  respect,  between  Lord  Ashbumham’s 
stores  and  those  at  Middlehill,  is  a very  striking  one, 
and  has  been  somewhat  piquantly  drawn  in  the  pages 
of  the  French  Archives  des  Missions  Scientifiques. 

I had  gathered  materials  for  some  notice  (liowever 
inadequate)  of  several  other  Private  Libraries,  but  the 
extent  of  the  ground  over  which  I have  yet  to  journey 
is  a warning  which  must  not  be  unheeded. 
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The  tnni  who  ha<l  «el  out  upon  their  adventurous 
course,  from  a country  which  was  a century  or  two 
before  the  rest  of  mankind  in  Freedom  and  Juatlce, 

....  because  they  found  thehr  conceptions  of  Liberty 
not  followed  by  its  adequate  practice  at  home,  must 
have  held  the  study  of  political  wisdom  as  the  most 

important  occupation  of  Man 

To  niiite  the  wisdom  of  Individuals  with  social  force, 
was  their  primitive  occupation,  and  their  intellectual 
powers  first  manifested  themselves  In  the  science  of 
Polity.  They  were  wise,  before  they  were  Imaginative. 

Tiiey  secured  the  bread  of  life,  before  they  took  heed 
of  the  flowers  which  adorn  It. 

Chbkbvix,  on  Xational  Character,  t,  fSS). 
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The  Anceitors  of  the  meii  of  New  KugUnd  had 
abandoned  their  estates,  their  families,  and  their 
coiintrj,  for  the  obteimueut  of  peace  and  freedom; 
and  they  themselves  were  ready  to  traverse  the  vast 
wilderne.sses  of  an  unexplored  continent,  rather  than 
submit  to  that  moral  degradation  which  can  alone 
satisfy  the  capriciousness  of  Despotism.  * 

Lakdop,  {hnaQtnary  f^ontfrtationn ^ ii.  24.) 


The  early  history  of  Libraries  in  America  derives  a loon  i». 
special  interest  for  En^lislnnen  from  tlie  fact  that  it  is  Collegiate 

, Libraries  of  the 

preeminently  a record  of  reciprocal  good  offices,  between  umted  Rtaies. 
some  of  the  best  men  of  both  countries.  There  is  not 
a Library  in  the  United  States , of  the  age  of  a century 
and  upwards,  which  does  not  treasure  on  its  roll  of 
benefactors  the  name  of  many  a liberal-minded  English- 
man, who  saw  that  in  lending  what  furtherance  he 
could  to  the  cause  of  learning  in  the  rising  community, 
he  was  at  once  discharging  a plain  duty,  and  sowing 
the  seeds  of  an  abundant  harvest,  of  which  his  own 
posterity  would  surely  gather  a portion,  though  they 
might  never  behold  the  fields  in  which  it  was  to  grow. 

• 11* 
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1G4  UBRARTES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Many  have  been  the  flippant  and  shallow  sneer.s 
whieh,  in  more  recent  days,  have  been  thrown  by 
writers  of  a certain  school — small,  but  noisy — at  the 
Americans,  for  llieir  alleged  disregard  of  literature  of 
the  higher  order , and  especially  for  their  want  of  those 
great  collections  of  books,  without  which  thorough 
scholarship  and  lofty  literary  enterprise  are  alike  im- 
possible. 

Perhaps  an  unlucky  remark  which  fell  from  a North 
American  Reviewer,  some  years  ago,  may  have  been 
the  germ  of  some  of  these  depreciatory  statements.  For 
in  these  days  of  countless  periodicals  a casual  and 
hasty  paragraph  will  sometimes  attain  a singular  vita- 
lity by  dint  of  mere  repetition.  Literature  will  not  be 
much  promoted,  observed  this  writer,  by  a “facility  for 
accumulating.(juotations  by  means  of  huge  Libraries.” ' 
Of  course,  a brother  critic  on  this  side  of  the  water 
speedily  improves  the  occasion,  by  assuring  his  readers 
that  the  “spirit  of  pride  which  leads  us  to  contemn 
what  we  do  not  po.ssess,  has  unhappily  had  its  effect 
on  the  Americans,  and  induced  them  to  undervalue  the 
advantages  of  public  Libraries.”’  Other  writers  follow 
the  lead,  until  we  find  the  grave  historian  of  Europe, 
Sir  Archibald  Ali.son,  asserting  not  only  that  “literature 
meets  with  little  encouragement  in  America,”  but  that 
,\merican  historians  will  have  to  write  the  history  of 
the  present  generation  from  the  archives  of  other 
lands,  so  “utterly  regardless”  arc  their  countrymen  of 
“historical  records  and  monuments.” 

* North  American  Iteciev,  No.  65. 

* Foreign  Quorterig  Herie^r  ^ vii,  227. 
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Most  true  it  is  that  America  can  siiow  no  great  eucy-  iv. 
clopffidical  collection  like  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris,  Concguic 

, , . , Libraries  of  U» 

or  the  British  Museum  Library  in  London , or  the  Bod-  niiii«<i  si.w.. 
leian  at  Oxford.  Such  repositories  as  these  are  the 
slow  growth  of  centuries.  They  need  the  combination 
of  many  favourable  circumstances,  and  the  laborious 
efforts  of  several  successive  generations  of  benefactors. 

The  rude  and  arduous  pioneer  work  which  the  Ameri- 
can Colonists  had  to  perform,  might  well  have  tasked 
their  utmost  energies , to  the  e.xclusion  of  all  thought 
for  the  wants  of  their  future  historians  and  scholars,  in 
the  way  of  a great  public  jirovision  of  books.  That 
Collegiate  and  other  Educational  Libraries,  indeed, 
should  be  formed  in  the  States  may  be  regarded  as  but 
the  natural  sequence  of  that  wise  and  far-sighted 
policy  which  led  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  to 
enact  (more  than  two  hundred  years  ago)  that  “when 
any  town  shall  increase  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
families  they  shall,  under  penalty,  ...  set  up  a gram- 
mar-school;”"— thus  initiating  one  of  the  best  systems 
of  school  organization  which  the  world  has  seen,  and 
deciding  on  broad  and  enduring  principles  a question, 
which  in  the  mother-country  is  to  this  day  made  the 
arena  of  petty  sectarian  conflicts.  But  it  would  be 
vain  indeed  to  expect  any  elaborate  collection  of  the 
muniments  of  history,  and  the  rarities  of  literature, 
from  men  who  not  only  had  before  them  the  conver- 
sion of  a vast  wilderness  into  a civilized  and  religious 
community , but  of  whom  it  might  be  said  with  literal 

• Charter}*  and  General  Lairs  of  the  Cuhmy  and  Province  of  Massa^ 
chusetts  Bay.  (Boston,  1814.  8vo.) 
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trutli,  that  “they  who  builded  and  they  who  bare  bur- 
dens, — with  one  hand  wrought  at  the  w'ork,  and 
witli  the  other  hand  held  a weapon.” 

It  will,  however,  become  apparent  in  the  course  of 
our  brief  review  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Public  Li- 
braries in  the  United  States,  that  even  in  times  of  sav- 
age warfare  and  intestine  difficulty  there  have  been 
Americans  who  were  thoughtfully  providing  for  the 
wants  of  the  men  of  letters  of  a more  quiet  period  to 
come;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Union,  as  a coun- 
try, has  long  been  distinguished  for  the  wide  diffusion 
of  a popular  taste  for  reading,  and  the  large  facilities 
presented  for  the  gratification  of  that  taste.  The  dis- 
crimination , too , which  time  was  sure  to  bring  with  it, 
is  visibly  advancing.  No  circumstance  in  recent  days 
has  more  noticeably  affected  the  book-markets  of  Eu- 
rope, than  the  rapid  growth  of  the  American  demand 
for  good,  choice,  and  fine  books.  Always  a nation  of 
readers,  they  are  becoming,  not  indeed  a nation  of 
critics,  but — what  is  much  better — of  generous  appre- 
ciators  of  the  literature  of  all  Europe,  as  well  as  of 
their  own.  Seventy  years  ago  it  was  said  of  them:  “It 
is  scarce  possible  to  conceive  the  number  of  readers 
with  which  every  little  town  abounds.  The  common 
people  are  on  a footing  in  point  of  literature  with  the 
middle  ranks  of  Europe.”  But  the  same  writer  tells  us, 
that  “of  expensive  publications  they  have  none.  A 
single  book  of  the  value  of  five  pounds  or  ten  pounds 
is  nowhere  to  be  found  here.”'  Sixty-four  years  afk'r 
these  passages  were  penned,  another  writer . Mr.  Henry 

‘ Hihliothei'fi  Americana  (1789),  Prefau't*. 
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Stevens,  of  Vermont — who  has  had  unusual  ojiportuni  ~ BOOK  IT- 

ties  of  forming  a correct  judgment  on  such  matters — 'co'n.guw 

. p 1 • 1 Librarion  of  the 

tells  us  that  “a  lew  years  ago  the  veriest  trash  was  umi«d  sutev 
deemed  good  enough  for  exportation  to  Jonathan,  who 
was  then  proverbially  not  over-particular  either  as  to 
the  edition  or  condition  of  his  books,  provided  he  had 
enough  of  them.  Now,  however,  he  buys  ...  much 
more  intelligently.  ...  He  is  ready  and  anxious  to  se- 
cure for  his  Library  those  literary  gems  which  are  so 
wont  to  delight  the  heart  and  empty  the  pockets  of  the 
bibliophile.”*  And,  above  all  things,  it  might  have 
been  added,  he  is  eager  to  collect,  at  any  cost,  every 
work  that  throws  light  on  the  early  history  of  his  own 
country,  so  utterly  wide  of  the  mark  is  Sir  Archibald 
Alison's  unwise  assertion,  that  Americans  “are  wholly 
regardless  of  historical  records  or  monuments.” 

The  largest  Library  (or  that  which  was  largest^  oidy  i- 
a few  months  ago)  is  also  their  oldest.  The  Library 
of  Harvard  College,  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  is  ii)^ubr.ryof 
almost  contemporaneous  with  the  College  itself,  which  college, 
w'as  founded  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  at  the 
instance  of  the  celebrated  Governor  Winthrop,  in  1632, 
and  endowed  by  John  Harvard,  with  his  Library  and 
half  his  estate,  six  years  afterwards.  To  the  small,  but 
precious  collection  of  Harvard , were  successively  added 
the  valuable  gifts  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  Sir  John  Mayn- 
ard, Dr.  Lightfoot,  Dr.  Gale,  Richard  Baxter,  Bishop 

* Stevens,  My  English  Library ^ Preface. 

^ Taking  into  the  account,  that  is,  the  subtiidiary  collections  called 
“Society  Libraries." 
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Berkeley,  and  other  benefactors,  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, as  well  as  those  of  many  native  Americans.  How 
many  interesting  associations  must  have  been  bound  up 
with  those  early  acquisitions,  we  may  partly  estimate 
from  a passage  in  Baxter’s  writings:  “I  purposed,”  he 
says,  “to  have  given  almost  all  my  Library  to  Cam- 
bridge, in  New  England;  but  Mr.  Thomas  Knowles, 
who  knew  their  Library,  bjld  me  that  Sir  KenelmDigby 
had  already  given  them  the  Fathers,  Councils,  and 
Schoolmen , and  that  it  was  Histories  and  Commentators 
which  they  wanted.  Whereupon  I sent  them  some  of 
my  Commentators  and  some  Histories,  among  which 

was  Freherus,  Reuherus,  and  Pistorius’s  Collections 

Now,  J must  depend  on  the  credit  of  my  memory.”* 
Reminiscences  like  this  are  all  that  now  survive  of  this 
first  “Harvard  Library,”  the  whole  of  which,  with  the 
philosophical  apparatus  and  much  other  property  of 
the  College , as  well  as  the  building  which  it  occupied, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  January,  1764. 

The  calamity,  however,  did  but  give  a new  impulse 
to  liberal  exertion  both  at  home  and  in  England.  The 
Legislature  immediately  set  apart  £2000  for  a new 
building.  Almost  another  £1000  was  raised  by  a pub- 
lic subscription  in  the  State.®  Equal  zeal  was  shown  in 
the  restoration  of  the  Library,  so  far  as  that  was  pos- 
sible. The  General  Assembly  of  New  Hampshire  gave 
books  to  the  value  of  £300  sterling.  The  Societies  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  gave  an  equal  sum,  to 

* //wfory  C'ott«c»7s,  as  quoted  in  Ormc’j*  Life  of  Haxtery  ii,  3S4. 

* Jewett,  NoticcB  of  Public  Librnries  in  the  United  Stnteti  (1851), — » 
“Smithsonian  Report,” — 31. 
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be  expended  in  purchases.  Amongst  individual  bene- 
factors, Thomas  Hollis  stands  preeminent.  During  the 
ten  years  wdiich  elapsed  between  the  fire  of  1764  and 
his  death , he  sent  over  no  less  than  forty-three  cases 
of  books,  selected  with  that  keen  relish  for  our  best 
writers,  and  that  acute  perception  of  the  pregnant  qua- 
lities of  books  as  the  “fertilizers”  of  the  soul,  by  which 
(as  well  as  by  some  singular  crotchets  that  did  nobody 
much  hanii)  he  was  so  remarkably  distinguished.  At  his 
death  he  bequeathed  to  the  College  a sum  of  money,  from 
which  there  is  still  a fund  of  three  thousand  dollars,  the 
interest  whereof  is  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books  ‘ 
Mr.  Brand  Hollis  followed  his  uncle’s  example,  both 
by  the  gift  of  books  ^nd  by  a legacy  at  his  death.  John 
Hancock  gave  £550  in  money,  and  “a  large  collection 
of  chosen  authors.”  Thomas  Palmer,  of  Boston,  gave, 
in  1772,  a set  of  the  Works  of  Piranesi,  and  some 
other  choice  books;  and,  nearly  fifty  years  afterwards, 
bequeathed  a Library  of  about  1200  volumes,  valued 
at  2500  dollars.  Samuel  Shapleigh,  who  was  Librarian 
at  Harvard  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  centuiy, 
gave  a piece  of  land  to  the  Library,  and  made  it  his 
residuary  legatee.  The  fund  thence  accruing  is  com- 


HOOK  IV. 
Chapter  I. 
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Libraries  of  the 
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< Nor  is  it  undeserving  of  remark  thaf  many  of  bis  gifts  are  clothed 
in  that  rich  and  peculiar  binding,  with  the  well-known  emblems^  which 
Mill  makes  the  collector's  eyes  to  glisten,  however  small  his  general  at- 
ta<rhment  to  caps  of  liberty  and  “red  republicanism.”  Many  of  the 
Hollis  volumes  at  Harvard  have  MS.  notes  by  the  donor.  In  one  of 
these  he  speaks  of  the  pains  he  bad  taken  to  collect  grammars  and  lexi- 
cons of  the  “Oriental  roof-languages,”  in  the  hope  that  he  might  thus 
help  to  form  *‘a  few  prime  scholars,  honours  to  their  country  and  lights 
to  mankind.” — The  note  is  quoted,  ot  length,  by  Mr.  Jewett,  in  his  A'of/ces 
nf  Public  Libraries  in  the  United  States,  31,  32. 
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Chapter  I.  1 

Collegiate  Hinouiits  to  ubout  £100  a-year. 

Ubrartea  of  the 

United  sutei.  In  1818,  Isruel  Thorndike,  of  Boston,  purchased 
and  presented  to  Harvai*d  College  the  celebrated  Li- 
Ti.,  Ebtiing  brary  of  Professor  Ebeling,  of  Hamburgh,  consisting 

Collection.  i*  k • 

chiefly  of  books  relating  to  America,  extending  to  3200 
volumes;  and  to  which  was  appended  a collection  of  no 
less  than  10,000  maps  and  charts.  Another  remark- 
able collection  of  books  relating  to  America  was  pur- 
chased of  Mr.  D.  B.  Warden,  by  Samuel  Elliott,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  similarly  presented  in  1823.  Many  other 
donations  of  almost  equal  importance  must  be  passed 
over  without  remark.  But  I cannot  omit  to  record 
the  gift,  in  1846,  of  £ 100,  for  the  purchase  of  books, 
by  the  late  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Grenville.  It  was  one  of 
the  latest  of  a long  series  of  beneficent  acts  that  adorn- 
ed a life  unusually  protracted , and  the  good  deeds  of 
which,  as  these  pages  have  recorded,  did  not  terminate 
with  the  life. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  growth  of  the  Library  had 
outstripjied  the  capabilities  of  the  building.  But  the 
munificent  bequest  of  Christopher  Gore  enabled  the 
Regents  to  lay,  in  1837,  the  foundation  of  a new 
.structure,  which  received  the  name  of  Gore  Hall,  and 
to  which  the  books  were  removed  in  1841.  Mr.  Gore 
had  been,  in  his  life-time,  a liberal  benefactor  to  the 
Library,  especially  by  the  gift  of  valuable  law-books; 
and  the  sum  ultimately  rec.eiveable, — after  the  lapse  of 
certain  life-annuities, — from  the  bequest  of  his  residuary 
estate,  will  fall  little  short  of  £20,000  sterling.* 

> Jewett,  NoticeHf  etc.,  ubi  supra. 
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At  the  time  of  removal , the  Library  numbered  about  b.mi«  ■*. 

38.000  volumes.  In  the  following  year,  a sum  exceed-  CullegiatA 
ing  £4000  sterling  was  subscribed  by  thirty-four  gentle-  cnu«d  sute. 
men , of  Boston , expressly  for  the  purchase  of  books, 

and  with  a special  view  to  the  filling  up  of  deficiencies 
in  certain  important  departments  of  the  sciences.  About 

12.000  volumes  were  pm’chased,  from  this  source,  be- 
tween the  years  1842  and  1850.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod about  4000  volumes  and  upwards  of  1 6,000  pamph- 
lets were  presented  by  various  donors.  Since  1850  the 
Library  has  been  dependent  for  its  augmentation  on 
the  interest  of  the  Hollis  and  Shapleigh  Fund,  and  on 
casual  donations. 

The  Harvard  Library  is  at  present  divided  into  four 
departments:  1.  The  Public  Library,  which  contains  v.rd  Library, 
about  61,000  bound  volumes,  and  upwards  of  25,000 
pamphlets.  The  MSS.  are  few  and  of  little  importance. 

2.  The  Law  Library,  which  includes  the  valuable  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Justice  Story,  comprises  upwards  of 

14.000  volumes,  and  of  which  the  purchased  portion, 
exclusive  of  many  important  donations,  has  cost  up- 
wards of  £7  000.  “ It  includes ,”  says  the  Catalogue  oi' 

1850,  “all  the  American  Reports;  the  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  of  all  the  States  individually; 
a regular  series  of  all  the  English  Reports,  including 
the  Year  Books,  and  also  the  English  Statutes,  as  well 
as  the  principal  treatises  on  American  and  English  law ; 
besides  a large  collection  of  Scottish,  French,  German, 

Dutch,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  other  foreigh  law,  and  a 
very  ample  collection  of  the  best  editions  of  the  Roman 
or  Civil  Law,  together  with  flic  works  of  the  most 
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coikgute  logue  of  this  excellent  collection  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
ljuuod  8u!«.  CharlesSumner,  the  well-known  and  i*espected  Senator  of 
the  United  States.  3.  The  Theological  Library,  contain- 
• ing  between  3000  and  4000  volumes.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  modern  works,  but  also  contains  some  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church  in  their  original  texts.  And  4.,  The  Me- 
dical Library,  especially  intended  for  the  Medical  Stu- 
dents attending  the  lectures  in  Boston,  and  containing 
about  1300  volumes.* 

In  addition  to  these  main  collections,  the  “Society 
Libraries,”  as  they  are  termed,  which  at  various  times 
have  been  originated  by  the  students  themselves,  con- 
tain about  12,000  volumes,  making  a series  of  collec- 
tions which  amount,  in  the  aggregate,  to  upwards  of 
92,000  volumes. 

> All  officers  and  students  of  the  University;  officers 
of  the  State  Government,  and  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature; clergymen  of  all  denominations,  living  within 
ten  miles  of  the  Library;  all  donors  to  the  value  of  £8, 
during  their  residence  in  Cambridge;  and  all  persons 
temporarily  residing  in  Cambridge  for  purposes  of 
study,  may  borrow  books  without  charge,  under  the 
conditions  prescribed  in  the  laws  of  the  University. 
Ready  admittance,  with  all  requisite  information  and 
facilities  for  examining  and  consulting  the  books,  aiv 
afforded  to  all  visitors,  and  the  Library  is  extens- 
ively used. 


Dif)i' j' d ! / Goi 
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The  Library  of  Yale  College  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  been  founded  before  the  Institution  to  which  it  be- 
longs, since  we  read  in  its  history,  that  in  the  year  1700, 
eleven  of  the  principal  ministers  met  at  New  Haven, 
and  formed  themselves  into  an  association  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a College  in  the  Colony;  and  that,  at  their  next 
meeting — the  first  after  they  were  organized — each  of 
them  brought  a number  of  books , and  presenting  them 
to  the  Society,  said,  I give  these  books  for  the  founding 
of  a College  in  this  Colony.  ’ 

To  this  College,  as  to  Harvard,  Bishop  Berkeley  was 
an  early  and  eminent  benefactor.  In  the  dawn  of  his 
illustrious  career  he  had  said  deliberately  that  he  would 
prefer  the  headship  of  an  American  College — on  a .scale 
worthy  of  the  work  which  he  saw  to  be  before  it — to 
the  primacy  of  England.  Had  he  sncceded  in  imparting 
to  the  English  government  but  a tenth  part  of  his  own 
.sense  of  its  duties,  he  would  assuredly  have  lived  and 
died  in  the  position  he  longed  for.  As  it  was,  he  left 
America  with  a truer  insight  into  its  great  futurity 
than  seems  to  have  been  attained  by  any  other  man  of 
that  generation,  and  kept  through  life  a most  loving 
regard  for  its  best  interests.  His  donation  to  Yale  was 
said  to  be  “ the  finest  collection  that  ever  came  together 
at  one  time  into  America;”  and  his  name  is  followed  in 
the  donation  book  by  the  names  of  Newton,  Halley, 
Woodward,  Bentley,  Steele,  Burnet,  Rennet,  Calamy, 
Edwards,  and  Henry. 

For  nearly  a century  and  a half,  however,  the  growth 
of  Yale  Library  was  very  slow.  But  in  184.')  a fund 

* Jewett,  ut  ttupnif  p.  70. 
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was  raised  for  large  purchases  in  Europe,  and,  by  the 
care  and  exertions  of  Professor  Kingsley,  such  a selec- 
tion of  books  was  made  as  at  once  placed  the  Library 
amongst  the  best — though  not  amongst  the  largest — 
collections  in  the  Union.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1849, 
the  number  of  volumes  was  20,515,  and  it  now  exceeds 
.80,000 , exclusive  of  pamphlets , and  of  the  Libraries  of 
the  Students’  Literary  Societies.  There  is  a permanent 
fund  of  £5400,  yielding  an  annual  income  of  £324  for 
purchases,  and  hence  accrues  a yearly' addition  of  900 
or  1000  volumes. 

Numerically,  the  College  Library  of  Yale  contains  little 
more  than  the  half  of  its  literary  stores.  The  two 
“Society  Libraries,”  belonging  to  the  students,  com- 
prise in  the  aggregate  upwards  of  25,000  volumes.  Of 
these  the  “Linonian”  is  the  oldest,  having  been  founded 
in  1753.  In  1800  it  contained  but  475  volumes;  in 
1822,  1187  volumes;  in  1842,  the  number  had  increas- 
ed to  8000.  It  has  now  nearly  14,000  volumes,  and 
has  a good  catalogue.  The  Library  of  the  “Brothers 
in  Unity”  is  of  nearly  similar  date,  and  contains  a 
nearly  equal  number  of  volumes.  To  this  collection 
bibliographers  and  book  lovers,  both  in  Britain  and  in 
America,  are  indebted  for  the  admirable  “Index  to 
Penodical  Literature,”  of  Mr.  William  Frederic  Poole. 
“While  connected,”  says  the  author  in  his  preface, 
“with  the  Library  of  the  ‘Society  of  Brothers  in  Unity’ 
in  Yale  College,  I attempted  to  ...  make  the  contents  of 
Periodicals  accessible  to  the  students  in  the  preparation 
of  their  written  exercises,  and  the  discussions  of  their 
literary  societies.”  This  attempt  ultimately  resulted  in 
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the  volume  which  is  now  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
bibliographical  apparatus  of  a library.  Both  these  col- 
lections are  of  course  Lending  Libraries,  and  how  ex- 
tensively they  are  used  will  appear  from  the  fact  that 
the  aggregate  annual  issue  considerably  exceeds  the  ag- 
gregate number  of  volumes  which  they  contain.  The 
Library  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  is  depositeil 
in  the  College  Library  building. 


Next,  in  chronological  order,  of  the  Collegiate  Libra- 
ries is  that  of  Columbia  College,  in  New  York.  It  ori- 
ginated in  the  bequest  (about  1757)  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Murray,  of  his  library,  with  other  property,  amounting 
in  the  whole  to  ^88,000.  Another  collection  of  about 
1,500  volumes  was  bequeathed  by  Dr.  Bristowe.  Pre- 
sents were  also  received  from  Lord  Bute,  and  from  the 
University  of  Oxford,  so  that  the  College  possessed  a 
considerable  Library,  when,  in  1776,  its  authorities 
were  directed  to  make  ready  “for  the  reception  of 
troops.”  “The  students  were  inconsequence  dispersed, 
the  Library  and  apparatus  were  deposited  in  the  City 
Hall,  or  elsewhere,  and  the  College  .edifice  was  con- 
verted into  a Military  Hospital.  Almost  all  the  appara- 
tus, and  a large  proportion  of  the  books  belonging  to 
the  College,  were  wholly  lost  to  it  in  consequence  of  this 
removal;  and  of  the  books  recovered,  600  or  700  were 
so  only  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  when  they  were 
found,  with  as  many  belonging  to  the  New  York  So- 
ciety Library,  and  some  belonging  to  the  Trinity  Church, 
in  a room  in  St.  Paul’s  Chapel,  where,  it  seems,  no  one 
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but  the  sexton  had  been  aware  of  their  existence,  and 
neither  he  nor  anybody  else  could  tell  how  they  had  ar- 
rived there.”’ 

In  1 7 92,  a grant  in  aid  of  the  restoration  of  the  Li- 
brary was  obtained  from  the  Legislature.  In  1813,  the 
Library  of  Professor  Kemp,  and  in  1838,  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Moore,  were  purchased.  It  now  contains  upwards 
of  14,000  volumes.  It  is  chiefly  frecpiented  by  the  of- 
ficers of  the  College,  and  by  students  of  the  three  higher 
classes. 

Brown  University — first  established  at  Warren,  and 
thence  removed  to  Providence — was  incorporated  in  the 
year  1764.  The  first  beginnings  of  the  Library  appear 
to  date  from  1768,  when  the  Reverend  Morgan  Ed- 
wards, then  in  England,  was  authorized  to  make  some 
small  purchases.  Eight  years  afterwards  the  College 
building  was  converted  into  a barrack  and  hospital ; the 
students  were  dispersed,  and  the  books  removed;  and 
it  was  not  until  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  in  1782, 
that  the  small  Library  was  restored  and  the  College  re- 
organized. Shortly  afterwards  a liberal  subscription 
was  raised  for  the  purchase  of  books  in  1‘ingland. 

For  many  years  the  chief  accessions  were  of)tained 
Ijy  gift  or  by  bequest.  Of  American  donors,  Mr.  Nicho- 
las Brown,  of  Pi-ovidence,  and  the  Rev.  Isaac  Backus, 
of  Middleborough,  were  the  chief.  The  former  im|>orted 
from  England,  expressly  for  the  I.hii versify,  a valuable 
law  library,  and  afterwards  gave  £100  to  be  expended 

* Mootc,  liUtoricnl  Sketch  of  Cohmhia  6‘2,  as  <]aote<l  l>v 

Jewett,  Siitiretty  04. 
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in  other  purchases;  the  latter  bequeathed  a colleetion  n.u.,  ■>. 
of  books,  the  precise  number  of  which  is  not  recorded;  ir,iieX"ui'r..- 
but  many  of  them  were  both  valuable  and  rare.  Amon;fst  cnitoi 
these  is  a copy  of  Roifer  Williams’  famous  treatise  on 
“the  Bloody  Tenent,”  on  the  fly-leaf  of  which  is  written, 
in  the  author’s  hand,  '■'■For  It  in  honored  and  helored  Mr. 

John  Clarke,  an  eminent  iriines  of  Chrint  ■fesns,  afnt  i/e 
hloodie  doctrine  of  per.necntion,"  &c.  Amon^f.st  the  Enj*- 
lish  donors  the  most  noticeable  appear  to  have  been  tin- 
Rev.  William  Richards  (the  historian  of  Ijynn),  and 
(fi’anville  Sharp. 

Mr.  Richards  had  long  carried  on  a correspondeiu'c 
with  American  divines,  and  being  a man  of  liberal  prin- 
ciples, had  made  many  inquiries  as  to  the  accessibility  and 
unsectarian  character  of  the  College  at  Providence.  It 
was  stated  to  him  that,  “Although  the  Charter  reijuires 
that  the  President  shall  for  ever  be  a Baptist,  it  allows 
neither  him,  in  his  official  character,  nor  any  other  of- 
ficer of  instruction,  to  inculcate  any  sectarian  doctrine; 
it  forbids  all  religious  tests;  and  it  rerpiires  that  all  de- 
nominations of  Christians,  behaving  alike,  shall  be 
treated  alike.  This  Charter  is  congenial  with  the  whole 
of  the  civil  government  established  here  by  the  vener- 
able Roger  Williams,  who  allowed  ...  no  preeminence 
of  one  denomination  over  another,  and  none  has  ever 
been  allowed  unto  this  day.”  fTratifled  by  this  letter, 

Mr.  Richards  bequeathed  to  this  College  a colleetion  of 
about  thirteen  hundred  volumes  of  considerable  value, 
and  especially  rich,  it  is  stated,  in  the  History  and  An- 
ti(|uities  of  England  and  Wales.  The  name  of  (Jranville 

Vol.  II. 
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HOOK  IV. 

C'hkptrr  t. 
Collegiate  Libre* 
rieii  of  Ui« 
U»it«d  SUtev. 


Kereiit  augmen- 
tetione  of  the 
I.lbrarjr  of 
Bru»it  Uiiiver* 
illy. 


Sharp  appears  frequently  in  the  list  of  donors  fi*oin  the 
year  178.')  until  the  period  of  his  death. 

Hitherto  the  Lilirary  had  been  very  slenderly  pro- 
vided with  the  literature  and  the  science  of  continental 
Europe.  Between  the  years  1828  and  1845,  however, 
many  valuable  presents  of  foreign  books  were  acquired  by 
the  liberality  ofMr.John  Carter  Brown,  of  the  Rev. Tho- 
mas Carlile,  and  of  the  wife  of  President  Wayland.  At  the 
sole  cost  of  the  first-named  gentleman,  and  by  the  able 
instrumentality  of  Mr.  Jewett,  then  Librarian  of  Brown 
University,  upwards  of  3000  volumes,  well  selected  and 
well  bound,  were  purchased  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  .\mongst  them  were  entire  collections  of  the  stan- 
dard writers  of  each  of  those  countries;  complete  sets  of 
the  Memoires  de  Clmtihit  de  France,  of  the  Memoires  sur 
r Hv>toire  de  France,  of  the  Allgemeine  Literatur-Zeitung, 
and  the  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Bibliothek;  a long  series  ol 
famous  “Galleries,”  including  those  of  the  Vatican,  the 
Museo  Borbonico,  the  Musee  Royal,  and  the  Musee  Fran- 
^.ais;  the  great  French  work  on  Egypt;  Canina’s  masterly 
work  on  .\rchitecture ; with  many  others  of  great  value. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  this  institution  is  more 
worthy  of  praise  and  imitation  than  is  the  generous  ri- 
valry which  has  made  the  good  deed  of  one  benefactoi' 
a spur  to  the  good  intent  of  another.  No  sooner  had 
Mr.  Carter  Brown  interposed  so  eflectively  on  behalf  of 
the  Foreign  section  of  the  Library,  than  other  friends 
clubbed  together  to  improve  its  English  department,  at 
the  cost  of  a thousand  pounds.  In  the  following  year 
a similar  effort  on  behalf  of  the  Theological  department 
was  originated  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Osgood,  and  by  this 
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means  a fine  series  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  of  the 
Councils,  and  of  the  best  writers  of  the  Reformation 
period  were  added  to  the  Collection. 

Besides  these  special  efforts  directed,  and  wisely  di- 
rected, to  certain  particular  classes  of  literature,  a per- 
manent fund  of  £5,000  has  been  formed  by  subscrij)- 
tion,  the  interest  of  which  is  annually  expended  in  pur- 
chases; a new  building  has  been  erected  with  capacity 
to  accommodate  the  growing  Library  for  a long  time  to 
come;  and  an  excellent  catalogue  has  been  prepared 
and  printed.  The  number  of  volumes  now  exceeds 
26,000,  exclusively  of  about  7000  volumes  which  be- 
long to  two  literary  Societies  formed  by  the  students. 
The  Library  is  extensively  used,  and  is  accessible  for 
all  literary  and  studious  purposes  nnder  very  liberal 
regulations. 

Dartmouth  College  at  Hanover  (New  Hampshire)  was 
founded  in  1769,  and,  by  gradual  accumulations,  has 
become  possessed  of  about  21,000  volumes,  which  be- 
long, in  nearly  equal  portions,  to  the  Librai-y  of  the 
College  properly  so  called,  to  that  of  the  Society  of  Stu- 
dents, designated  the  “Social  Friends,”  and  to  that  of 
another  Society,  called  the  “LTnited  Fraternity.” 

The  other  principal  College  Libraries  of  the  United 
States — founded  subsequently  to  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century — I can  but  briefly  enumerate.  Tak- 
ing the  chief  of  them  only  (in  chronological  order),  they 
are  as  follows: — 


ri* 


BOOK  IV. 

CbipUr  I. 
Colleftlate  Libra- 
riea  •>[  the 
United  hutea. 


Library  of 
Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. 
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U«HIK  IV. 

('haptcr  I. 
Collegiate  Libra- 
ric9  of  the 
Uiiiled  dilate*. 


OTHER  UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  LIBRARIES. 


r>at«  of 
KoumU- 
tioQ. 

Nam«  of  College  or  University. 

City  or  Town 
where  situated. 

Name  of  State. 

natulier  of 
ToU.  (in- 
cluding the 
Studenta’  Li- 
braries.) 

1800. 

1.  Vebmost  University. 

Hurlinf^ton. 

Vermont. 

13,000. 

1802. 

2.  Bowdoin  College. 

Brun.^Jwick. 

.\fiiine. 

20,600. 

1802. 

3.  SoiTii  Carolina  Col- 
lege. 

Coluinbia. 

S.  Carolina. 

21, 4(H). 

1808. 

4.  Andover  Theological 
Seminary. 

Andover. 

Massachusetts. 

24,000. 

1 82  j. 

5.  Virginia  University. 

Charlottes- 

ville. 

Virginia. 

21,200. 

1838. 

G.  Union  Theological 
Seminary. 

New  York. 

Setc  York. 

about 

18,000. 

Of  these  Libraries,  the  collections  at  Burlington,  Co- 
lumbia, and  Charlottesville,  appear  to  be  most  notice- 
'ahle  for  the  care  with  which  they  have  been  selected. 
The  first  named  is  rich  in  the  Greek  and  Koman  clas- 
sics, and  in  the  literature  of  Spain  and  of  Scandinavia; 
the  greater  portion  of  the  fine  Library  collected  by  the 
lion.  George  P.  Mar.sh,  formerly  Minister  from  the 
United  States  to  Turkey,  being  here  deposited.  The 
Columbia  Library  was  founded  by  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  receives  an  annual  appropriation  for  books 
of  €400.  Professor  Lieber  has  rendered  great  assistance 
in  the  selection  of  books,  and  the  collection  is  said  to 
he  more  valuable  “than  many  of  twice  its  size.”‘  That 
at  Charlottesville  was  originally  formed  and  arranged  by 
President  Jefferson ; enlarged  by  a legacy  of  President 
Madison,  and  by  another — comprising  3380  volumes — 
of  Mr.  Christian  Bohn.  It  occupies  a fine  circular  build- 

* Ji'Wl'tt,  ut  supra,  p.  loS, 
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iiig,  erected  in  1825,  expressly  for  the  Library,  at  a cost  coo*  ■*• 

Chapter  1. 

of  A 14,000.  Coll?i5ij«te  Idbrn* 

rieM  of  the 
UntU'd  Stetci. 

There  are  many  other  Collegiate  Libraries,  of  which 
no  notice  can  here  be  taken,  the  numerical  contents  of 
which,  however,  I have  enumerated  in  Part  III  of  this 
work  (“Statistics  of  Libraries”). 
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. . . . ‘ What  }!uu  tell  us  suumts  well,  but  is  itnprac- 

licaljlr You  would  have  all  men  to  be  cultivated  { 

but  iierenitjr  wills  that  most  men  shall  work^  and  which 

of  the  two  is  likely  to  prevail?' I have  put  the 

objection  into  strong  language,  that  we  may  all  look  it 

fairly  in  the  face.  For  one.  I deny  Its  validity 

A mail  berumes  interested  in  labour,  just  In  proptir* 
tiou  as  Hie  iniud  workh  with  the  bauds.  ...  It  la  the 
man  w bo  determines  thedignity  of  the  occupation,  not  the 
ureupatiou  which  measures  the  dignity  of  tiie  man.  ... 
Let  me  add.  that  I see  little  difference,  in  point  of  dignity, 
between  the  various  vocations  of  men.  When  1 see  a 
clerk  upending  his  days  in  adding  figures,  or  a teller 
of  a bank  counting  nioney,  or  a tnerrhant  seiiliig  hides, 
I catinot  see  in  these  occupations  greater  respectable' 
iicss  than  in  making  leather,  shoes  or  furniture.  1 do 
not  see  in  them  greater  iutcllectual  activity  than  in  se> 

veral  trades The  labourer,  ntider  hts  dust  and 

sweat,  carries  the  grand  elnneuts  of  humanity,  and  he 
may  put  forth  its  highest  powers. — 

CHANNINO,  c.  Hi. 


aooa  IV. 
Chapter  II. 
Subscription 
Libraries  of  the 
I’niled  States. 


I1.|  Library 
i'ompany  of 
Philadelphia. 


The  first  establishment  of  Proprietary  Libraries  in  the 
United  States  connects  itself  with  the  illustrious  name 
of  Franklin ; and  to  narrate  their  rise  in  other  words  than 
his  own  would  be  impertinent.  “At  the  time,”  he  says, 
“ when  I established  myself  in  Pennsylvania,  there  was 
not  a good  bookseller's  shop  in  any  of  the  Colonies  to 
.southward  of  Boston  Those  who  loved  reading 
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were  obliged  to  send  for  their  books  from  Kngland:  the 
members — ‘then  chiefly  Artificers,’ — of ‘the  >hiiito’ 
[a  sort  of  half  convivial,  half  literary  club,  mainly  of 
Franklin’s  foundation]  had  each  a few.  We  had  left  the 
ale-house  where  we  first  met,  and  had  hire<l  a room  to 
hold  our  club  in.  I proposed  that  we  should  all  of  us 

bring  our  books  to  that  room, and  for  some  time 

this  contented  us  ....  But  soon  [in  1731]  1 set  on  foot 
my  first  project  of  a public  nature,  that  for  a subscrip- 
tion library.  I drew  up  the  proposals  ...  and,  by  the 
help  of  my  friends,  in  ‘the  Junto,’  procured  fifty  sub- 
scribers of  forty  shillings  each  to  begin  with,  and  ten 
shillings  a-year  for  fifty  years,  the  term  our  company 
was  to  continue.  We  afterwards  [in  1742]  obtained  a 
charter,  the  company  being  increased  to  one  hundred. 
This  was  the  mother  of  all  the  North  American  Subsc7y)tion 
Libraries,  now  so  numerous.  It  is  become  a great  thing 
itself,  and  continually  goes  on  increasing.”  “These  li- 
braries,” adds  Franklin,  “have  improved  the  general 
conversation  of  the  Americans,  made  the  common  trades- 
men and  fanners  as  intelligent  as  most  gentlemen  in 
other  countries,  and  perhaps  have  contributed,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  stand  so  generally  made  throughout  the 
(’olonies  in  defence  of  their  privileges,”* 

It  is  worth  while  to  remark  that,  when  Franklin  took 
this  step,  no  town  in  England  possessed  a Subscription 
Library.  Liverpool  appears  to  have  been  amongst 
the  earliest  towns  w’hich  took  action  in  this-  direction, 
and  there  no  such  library  was  formed  until  17.')6.’ 

' Autobio^rnphi/  (Sparks'  Kdition),  p.  97. 

* Brooke,  Lirerj}oot  nn  iV  »ra«  ...  »»  the  lant  p.  >49. 
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Bristol  did  not  possess  one  until  1772.*  Nor  is  it  less 
to  tlie  honour  of  FraTiklin,  and  of  Philadelphia,  that  one 
of  the  first  regulations  which  was  made  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Library,  directed  that  it  should  he  puhlicUj 
and  (jratuitoushj  accessible  as  a Library  of  reference.  The 
instructions  to  the  first  Librarian,  Louis  Timothee,  ex- 
pressly emp(jwer  him  to  permit  “any  civil  gentleman 
to  peruse  the  books  of  the  Library  in  the  librarj'-room.” 
The  first  donor  to  the  infant  Library  was  Peter  Collin- 
son,  “Mercer,  in  Gracious  Street,  London,*’  and  the  se- 
cond, William  Rawle,  of  Philadelphia  (who  gave  Spen- 
cers works  in  six  volumes).  Franklui  himself  succeeded 
Timothee  as  Librarian  for  three  months.  In  1738,  a 
])iece  of  ground  was  granted  to  the  society  by  John 
Penn;  and.  within  little  more  than  thirty  years  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Library,  it  was  stated  in  a report 
that  “many  other  libraries,  after  our  example  and  on 
our  i)hin,  have  been  erected  in  this  and  the  neighbour- 
ing provinces,  whereby  useful  knowledge  has  been  more 
generally  diffused  in  these  remote  corners  of  the  earth." 

In  August,  1774,  an  order  was  made  that  the  Libra- 
rian should  “furnish  the  gentlemen  who  are  to  meet  in 
('ongress,  in  this  city,  with  such  books  as  they  may 
have  occasion  for  during  their  sitting,  taking  a receipt 
for  them.”  A similar  privilege  was  afterwards  accorded 
to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1777,  the  Li- 
brary was,  for  a time,  converted  into  a military  hospi- 
tal. During  the  nine  months  of  the  British  occupation 
of  Philadelphia,  the  Library  sustained  no  injiu*y,  except 

* Tovey,  Tht  C'l/y  jj.  *22. 

to  John  Penn^  1703,  quoted  by  Jewvtt,  ut  stipni^  p.  I lb. 
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(as  during  the  whole  period  of  the  war)  from  the  non- 
importation of  books.  Tlic  funds  which  had  accumu- 
lated in  the  interval  were  expended,  on  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  in  a large  accession  of  English  and  foreign  li- 
terature. In  instructing  their  agent  as  t<j  the  purchases 
they  wished  to  make,  the  Committee  write  thus: — “We 
shall  confide  entirely  in  yoiu'  judgment  to  procure  us 
such  books  of  modern  publication  as  would  be  proper 
for  a public  library,  and  though  we  would  wish  to  mix 
the  utile  with  the  dulce,  we  .should  not  think  it  expe- 
dient to  add  to  our  present  stock  anything  in  the  novel 
way. 

In  1789,  a new  building  was  erected  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Ijooks,  and  an  inscription  was  placed  on  the 
corner-stone,  which  is  worth  quotation: — 

Be  it  remembered 

in  honour  of  the  Philndelphia  vouth 
(then  chiefly  artificers), 
that  in  1731,  they  cheerfully, 

(at  the  instance  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
one  of  their  number), 
instituted  the  Piiil.\dblfuia  Liukary. 
which,  though  small  at  first, 
is  become  highly  valuable  and  extensively  useful,  * ’ 
and  which  the  walls  of  this  edifice 
are  now  destined  to  contain  and  preserve : 
the  fir.«t  Slone  of  whose  foundation 
was  here  placed  the  31st  Aug.,  1781). 


The  collection  founded  by  Franklin  had  scarcely 
l)cen  arranged  in  its  new  habitation  when  the  addition 
to  it  of  the  library  of  James  Logan  (the  friend  of  Wil- 
liam Penn,  and  the  first  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Council)  made  an  enlargement  of  the  huilding  neces- 
sary. This  “collection  of  rare  and  valuable  books. 


IV. 

ChapUT  II. 
Htih'ioriptioii 
hibraricn  uf  tlui 
UiiiivU 
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B.M.,  IV.  principally  in  the  learned  languages,  and  in  the  exUt- 
Nui.«rripii'.Iq  ing  languages  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  ...  which, 
uiiitvj  suiev.  having  formed  it  at  considerable  expense,  he  was  anx- 
ious should  descend  to  posterity,  ...  Mr.  Logan  had 
endowed  and  vested  in  Trustees,  for  the  use  of  the  pub- 
lic for  ever.”*  The  Library  thus  bequeathed  was  en- 
larged by  the  brother  and  son  of  the  founder.  At  the 
time  of  annexation  it  contained  about  4,000  volumes. 
Large  additions  have  since  been  made  by  purchase  (as 
well  from  the  sale  of  the  original  building  and  site,  as 
from  the  founder’s  endowment),  and  also  by  donation.  In 
1828,  Mr.  William  Mackenzie,  an  eminent  collector,  be- 
(jueathed  “all  his  books  printed  before  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  eight  hundred  volumes 
more  to  be  chosen  by  the  Trustee.s,  from  his  French 
and  Latin  books  of  later  date.”  This  valuable  bequest 
amounted  to  volumes  “of  great  rarity  and  value,” 

and  3,566  volumes  were  subsequently  purchased  from 
the  Executors.  500  selected  volumes  were  also  left 
by  Mr.  Mackenzie  to  the  Philadelphia  Library,  and  its 
Directors  made  a purchase  of  1,466  additional  volumes.* 
The  present  contents  of  the  Loganian  collection  exceed 
10,000  volumes,  and  they  are  thoroughly  accessible  to 
the  public  at  large. 

The  progress  of  the  Philadelphia  Library  during  the 
present  century  has  been  still  moee  considerable.  By 
the  bequest  of  a native  of  Ireland,  Mr,  Henry  Cox,  it 
received  a large  number  of  MSS.  relating  to  Irish  his- 

’ Vittalotjue.  of  the  Lnijitnian  Lihitiry,  tiuoted  bv  Jewett,  ut  p.  12L 

* Cainlotjue  of  Book$  hehnyiny  to  the  Lihrary  Company  of  PhilatUl- 
hia  (1835),  Preface,  x.  netjy. 
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tory,  including,  it  is  said,  the  original  correspondence 
of  Janies  I.  with  the  Privy  Council  of  Ireland  for  up- 
wards of  twelve  years,  with  other  historical  documents, 
the  value  of  which  remains  unknown.*  Shortly  after- 
wards (in  1803)  another  British  subject,  the  Rev.  Sa- 
muel Preston,  Rector  of  Chevening,  in  Kent,  bequeathed 
his  library  of  above  two  thousand  five  hundred  volu- 
mes, many  of  them,  it  is  stated,  “ very  splendid  works, 
■selected  with  great  taste  and  judgment.”  Mr.  Preston, 
it  appears,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Benjamin  West. 
In  the  following  year  John  Bleakley,  of  Philadelphia, 
bequeathed  a thousand  pounds  to  the  library,  of  which 
he  had  long  been  a director.  At  a subsequent  period 
about  5,000  volumes  were  purchased  on  very  favour- 
able terms  of  James  Cox,  an  artist,  since  deceased. 
.\mongst  these  were  many  very  valuable  works  on  the 
fine  arts,  and  many  rarities.  By  these  varied  means, 
the  Philadelphia  Library,  which,  seventy  years  ago, 
contained  but  little  more  than  5000  volumes,  has  now 
grown  to  upwards  of  60,000  volumes.* 

Much  to  the  honour  of  the  Association,  “citizens  and 
strangers  are  permitted  to  consult  the  books  without 
charge.”  ’ The  privilege  of  borrowing  is  of  course  res- 
tricted to  shareholders  and  subscribers.  “The  number 
of  persons  who  consult  the  library  is,”  it  is  stated. 


* But  for  60  many  similar  examples,  the  possession  of  State  Papers 
of  a date  comparatively  recent  by  a private  person  would  excite  suspicion 
as  to  the  manner  of  their  obtainniciit.  Can  this  Mr.  Henry  Cox  have 
been  a descendant  of  the  Irish  Historian,  ami  Lord  Chancellor,  Sir  Rich- 
ard Cox? 

* hint  tif  Buuku  ftdiled,  &c.  April  IK.57.  tl. 

^ Catalogue^  &c.,  uf  supra,  xi. 
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HOOK  IV. 

ClinpUT  II. 
Sub»cri|>tiou 
l.ibrariea  of  tho 
L'uitoU  Muiok. 


j:;  ] Librnry  of 
tlic  Aaiericiu) 
Pbilonopliiral 
Society. 


(3.)  UixfwuotlU. 
brary  at 
Kcw|H>rt. 


“very  considerable.”*  A subscription  has  recently  been 
entered  upon  with  a view  to  the  erection  of  a new  and 
fire-prool  building  for  this  rapidly  increasing  collec- 
tion.* 

Another  Philadelphia  Library — that  of  the  American 
PiiiLOSuruiCAL  Society — is  of  considerable  antiquity, 
and  now  contains  upwards  of  20,000  volumes.  The 
Society  itself  dates  from  1742,  was  also  founded  by 
Franklin,  and  is  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States;  but  of  the  precise  date  when  its  collection  of 
books  was  begun,  there  seems  to  be  no  record.  The 
Society  also  possesses  a considerable  number  of  MSS., 
Maps,  and  Prints. 

The  Redwood  Library,  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
ajjpears  to  rank  next  to  the  Philadelphia  Libraries  in 
point  of  date,  though  there  is  great  difference  between 
it  and  them  in  point  of  extent.  But  this  collection  is 
intrinsically  more  valuable  than  might  be  inferred  from 
its  smallness.  Abraham  Redwood,  the  founder,  gave, 
in  1717,  the  sum  of  £500  for  the  purchase  of  standard 
books  in  London.  A sum  of  £5000  was  speedily  sub- 
scribed by  the  citizens  for  the  erection  of  a building  to 
receive  them  (to  which  sum  was  ultimately  added 
£1200  more),  and  a site  was  freely  presented  by  Mr. 
Henry  Collins.*  In  its  very  infancy  the  Redwood  Li- 

1 hi>tf  of  Kooks  tiddedy  &c.  April  1S67,  12. 
ut  attphty  122. 

^ Catniofjuv  if  (hr  /{fdiroinl  Lihrariff  I’rclacc.  (l^uoicd  by  Jewell, 
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brary  had  the  distinction  of  attracting  to  Newport  the 
Rez.  Ezra  Stiles,  who  for  so  many  years  elevated  the 
town  and  Colony  by  his  leaming  and  his  pubUc  spirit, 
and  of  whom  Channing  has  said,  that  in  his  early  years 
he  regarded  no  human  being  with  equal  reverence.* 
Mr.  Stiles  was  long  Librarian,  and  was  the  means  of 
adding  to  the  collection  many  works  of  great  value. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Revolutionaiy  war  inter- 
rupted the  peaceful  pursuits  of  literature;  but  here, 
too,  an  enlightened  public  opinion  saw  in  the  transient 
evil  the  seeds  of  permanent  good,  and  was  patient.  The 
Library  suffered  more  from  the  perils  of  the  time,  than 
some  others;  and  when  these  were  over  its  progress 
met  with  a check  in  the  death  of  the  founder.  Of  late 
years,  a revived  interest  has  been  evinced  in  its  growth 
and  usefulne.ss,  but  it  does  not  yet  number  5000  vo- 
lumes. 

The  Library  of  the  New  York  Society  dates  from 
1754,  when  (according  to  Smith’s  lliMorii  of  New  York) 
“a  set  of  gentlemen  undertook  a subscription  towards 
raising  a public  library,  and  in  a few  days  collected 
nearly  J£G00,  which  were  laid  out  in  purchasing  700  vo- 
lumes of  new  well-chosen  books.”  They  subsequently 
obtained  what  remained  of  a Puhlic  City  Library," 
which  had  been  established  more  than  half  a century 

' Chriftian  ]Vor»hip : « Ducourse  at  Neirporl,  It.  /,  27  July  183C 
(il’iirtf,  ii , 207).  In  this  disciiiirsc  Dr.  Channins  apoaks  of  the 
Ru<lwuod  Library  as  “yondrr  beautiful  edifice,  now  so  freiiueiited  ami  so 
useful  as  a Public  Library,  but  once  so  deserted  that  I spent  day  after 
day,  and  soinetiuies  week  after  week,  uniidsi  its  dusty  volumes  without 
interruption  frnni  a siiiKle  visitor.” 
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.,«)k  ir.  before,  but  had  fallen  into  a neglected  and  dilapidated 

Chapter  II.  i»  • i -kin*  • i 

suueripiion  conditioii.  Ixi  1772,  the  Society  was  incorporated. 

Culled  .suiM.  During  the  occupation  by  the  British  troops,  this  Li- 
brary seems  to  have  suffered  more  injury  than  was  sus- 
tained by  similar  institutions  in  most  of  the  other  oc- 
cupied towns.  John  Pintard  (of  whom  mention  will  be 
made  hereafter,  in  connection  with  the  “Historical  So- 
ciety of  New  York”)  affirmed,  as  an  eye-witness,  “that 
the  British  soldiers  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  away 
the  books  in  the'ir  knapsacks,  and  bartering  them  for 
grog.”  In  1788,  however,  vigorous  exertions  appear  to 
have  been  made  for  the  recovery,  augmentation,  and 
improvement  of  the  collection. 

Originally  located  in  the  City  Hall,  this  Library  has 
had  the  singular  fortune  of  occupying  within  sixty 
years  three  new  buildings,  each  of  them  expressly  erect- 
ed for  its  reception.  Its  temporary  abodes  included,  it 
has,  within  Ijttle  more  than  that  period  of  time,  had  six 
different  habitations.  The  moving  cause  is  not  expli- 
citly stated,  but  would  seem  to  have  been  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  sites  favourable  to  commerce. 
In  1795,  when  removed  to  its  first  new  building,  it  con- 
tained about  five  thousand  volumes.  When  transfer- 
red to  its  second,  in  1840,  it  had  grown  to  about 
27,000  volumes.  At  the  date  of  its  latest  change 
of  abode,  it  possessed  somewhat  more  than  40,000 
volumes.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  spirited  ad- 
dress which  was  delivered  before  the  shareholders 
in  February,  1856,  by  its  able  Librarian,  Mr.  Mac 
Mullen,  “on  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  of  the 
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New  York  Society  Library,"  it  is  now  on  the  threshold 
of  a new  and  energetic  career  of  usefnlness. 

Amongst  the  minor  collections  which,  from  time  to 
time,  have  merged  into  that  of  the  Society  Librarj%  two 
merit  special  mention.  The  one  was  the  gift  (indirectly) 
of  an  English  clergynnan;  the  other,  that  of  the  descen- 
dant and  representative  of  John  Winthrop,  the  founder 
of  Connecticut. 

In  1729,  Dr.  Millington,  Rector  of  Newington,  be- 
queathed his  libraiy  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  by  whom  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Corporation  of  New  York,  “for  the  use 
of  the  clergy  and  gentlemen  of  New  York,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces."  The  Winthrop  Collection  consists 
of  275  volumes,  and  was  presented  in  1812.  Of  its 
worth  as  an  illustration  of  American  history — apart 
from  all  other  value — not  a word  need  be  said.  A good 
catalogue  of  the  entire  Library  was  published  in  1850.' 

Eight  years  after;  the  foundation  of  the  Redwood  Li- 
brary in  Rhode  Island,  and  almost  contemporaneously 
with  the  establishment  of  the  New  York  Society^,  a few 
young  citizens  of  South  Carolina  formed  themselves 
into  a “Library  Society"  at  Charleston.  Backed  by 
larger  means  they  had,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  not  only  amassed  upwards  of  5000  vo- 
lumes (rich  in  classical  litei’ature),  but  had  gathered  a 
fund  of  £20,000,  with  a view  to  the  “establishment 
of  an  institution  for  education  in  connection  with  their 

' Mac  Mullen,  Lecture^  &c.,  uhi  $upra  (1866)  Smith, 

of  AVir  Yorkf  [under  the  year  1764];  Jewett,  &c.,  S6-88. 
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library."  In  addition  to  it.s  own  collection,  the  Society 
had  also  inheriteil  the  valuable  library  of  Mr.  Macken- 
zie,  bequeathed  to  it  “for  the  use  of  a Colle«fe,  when 
erected  in  thi.s  province."  In  the  terrible  fire,  which,  in 
January,  1778,  destroyed  nearly  one-half  of  Charleston, 
the  Society's  Library  almost  totally  perished.  Only  a 
hundred  and  eighty-five  volumes  out  of  between  five  and 
six  thousand  were  saved.  Mackenzie’s  Library  fare<l 
better,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  books  being  saved,  but 
of  these  many  belonged  to  broken  sets. 

It  was  not  until  1792  that  any'  effectual  steps  could 
be  taken  for  the  restoration  of  the  Library.  Then,  how- 
ever, they  were  taken  with  vigour.  In  1811,  7000  vo- 
lumes had  been  collected.  The  presont  number  exceeds 
24,000,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  have  been  pur- 
chased. The  name  which  appears  most  frequently  as  a 
donor  of  books  is  that  of  an  eminent  French  botanist. 
Many'  years  ago,  Andre  Michaux,  in  the  travels  under- 
taken for  the  preparation  of  his  noble  work  on  the  Fo- 
rest Trees  of  Xorth  America,  met  with  liberal  hospital- 
ity in  Carolina.  “Scarcely  a year,”  says  the  preface  to 
the  Catalogue  of  1826,  “for  some  time  past,  has  elapsed 
without  our  receiving  from  him  some  volume  or  work, 
as  a testimonial  of  his  remembrance." 


Salem,  in  M.assiichusetts,  commenced  what  is  now  its 
“Athena  iim  Librai'y,”  in  1760.  The  war  checked  the 
ffrowth  of  the  “Social  Library,"  as  it  was  then  called. 

|l!.|  Ul.r.rj  of  ^ " 

but  laid  the  foundation  of  another  and 'a  better  one. 

AtliiMiwniu. 

The  present  collection  h.is  been  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  two. 
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Dr.  Richard  Kir%van,  the  well-known  chemist  and 
mineralogist,  had  sent  part  of  his  Library  across  the 
Irish  Channel,  in  a vessel  w'hich  became  the  prize  of  an 
American  privateer.  When  brought  into  Beverley  for 
sale,  some  eminent  clergymen  and  men  of  science,  of 
Massachusetts,  combined  for  its  purchase,  and  made  it 
the  ground-work  of  the  “Philosophical  Library”  of  Sa- 
lem. The  books  of  Kirwan  became  a seed-plot  to  the 
mind  of  Bowditch.  The  illustrious  expounder  and  con- 
tinuator  of  the  Mecanique  Celeste,  half-a-century  after- 
wards bequeathed  a thousand  dollars  to  the  Salem 
Athenaeum , as  a token  of  his  remembrance  of  the  be- 
nefit. In  1810,  the  two  collections  were  conjoined,  and 
the  “Athemeum”  received  a charter  of  incorporation. 
It  now  contains  about  12,700  v'olumes, — is  rich  iu  works 
of  science,  and  in  the  Transactions  of  learned  Societies, 
— and  has  a valuable  series  of  pamphlets. 

In  1765  a collection  of  books,  on  a similar  plan  to 
that  of  Salem,  was  commenced  at  Portland,  and,  like 
that,  has  now  merged  into  the  Library  of  the  Portland 
“Athenaeum.”  The  number  of  volumes  is  about  8000.  ‘ 
No  other  Library  on  the  Proprietary  or  Subscription 
principle  of  much  importance  occurs  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  last  century.  Early  in  the  present  cent- 
ury that  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  was 
founded  by  John  Pintard*  (who  is  deservedly  rememb- 
ered in  New  York  for  many  good  deeds,  and  merits  to 

• Annual  Ileport  of  Portland  Atktnaumt  Oct,  1854,  5. 

* SemUCtntennial  Cehhrntion  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society 
(1854),  48. 
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Bonit  ir.  be  remembered  by  all  lovers  of  books  for  bis  keen  eii- 

HithficripHon  iovment  of  them  up  to  the  age  of  eightv-slx.  “Books,’" 
iiiiie.!  sute,.  said  he,  “ give  me  a downy  pillow. ' ) It  now  numbers 
nearly  18,000  volumes;  is,  of  course,  especially  well- 
provided  ill  American  history,  and  continues  to  be  a 
Library  for  reference,  not  for  lending. 

The  Library  of  the  Boston  “AtheniBuni”  stands  sa- 
n>.i  Liiinry  of  lieiitlv  out  froiii  amongst  its  comiieers.  alike  for  its  ex- 

the  Bouton  • ^ 

Aihoimum.  tciit,  its  liberality  of  access,  its  richness  in  departments 
not  usually  well-filled  in  American  Libraries,  and  for  a 
[irecioiis  remnant  which  it  includes  of  the  Library  of 
George  Washington. 

Founded  in  1806,  it  has,  within  half-a-century, 
amassed  more  than  60,000  well-selected  and  well-ar- 
ranged volumes,  and  these  are  lodged  in  a noble  build- 
ing which  is  already  capable  of  accommodating  half  as 
many  more.  For  books  and  building  together,  a sum 
oi  f fty-four  thousand  pounds  sterling  has  been  raised  by 
subscription  and  donation  (independently  of  the  annual 
subscriptions  for  maintenance  and  ordinary  expenses). 
This  has  been  done  quietly  and  without  ostentation; 
•and  the  gi’eater  part  of  the  sum  has  been  raised  within 
the  last  ten  or  eleven  years.  Of  such  an  indication  of 
public  spirit  Boston  may  well  be  proud. 

As  may  be  expected  under  such  circumstances,  the 
bulk  of  this  fine  collection  has  accrued  from  systematic 
purchases.  George  Watson  Brimmer  gave,  in  IS.'IS,  a 
“magnificent  series  of  books  on  the  Fine  Arts;”  and, 
between  the  years  1823  and  1826,  three  several  small 
and  special  Boston  Collections — theological,  medical. 
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and  scientific — were  wisely  merged  in  the  Athenajiim: 
but  almost  everything  else  has  been  bought. 

This  Library  is  rich  in  the  Transactions  of  learned 
Societies.  It  has  complete  sets  of  those  of  the  Royal 
Society,  of  the  French  Institute,  and  of  the  Aeadeinies 
of  Berlin,  Gottingen,  Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  Turin, 
Lisbon,  Madrid,  and  St.  Petersburgh,  with  many  others 
of  less  note.  In  Natural  History,  also,  it  has  many  fine 
works. 

When  Bushrod  Washington  died,  the  Library  which 
he  had  inherited  from  his  uncle,  along  with  the  Mount 
Vermont  estate,  was  divided.  Part  was  left,  and  still 
remains  there.  The  other  part  fell  to  Colonel  Wash- 
ington, and  came  eventually  into  the  market.  The  pub- 
lic papers  were  bought  by  Congress,  but  the  books  and 
pamphlets  were  declined.  These  were  then  purchased, 
by  Mr.  Henry  Stevens,  and  offered  to  the  Boston  Athe- 
nseum.  With  the  public  spirit  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  place,  a few  Boston  gentlemen,  whose  liberality  was 
far  from  being  exhausted  by  the  many  previous  sub- 
scriptions above-mentioned,  made  the  accpiisition,  and 
presented  it  to  the  Library.  It  consists  of  about  4.^0 
bound  volumes,  and  of  nearly  1000  pamphlets,  as  yet 
(or  lately)  unbound.  About  S.'iO  contain  his  autograph, 
and  some  of  them  his  notes.  One  of  the  books  has  his 
autograph  in  a school-boy  hand,  written  about  his  ninth 
year.  Several  have  the  autographs  of  his  father  an<l 
mother.  Several  others  are  presentation  copies  from 
distinguished  authors. 

“The  regulations  of  the  Boston  Library,”  says  Pro- 
fessor .lewett,  “are  fi-amed  with  the  design  that  it  shall 
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«oi.K  IV.  answer  tlie  highest  purposes  of  a Public  Library.  Practi- 
suusvription  cally  it  is  such,  for  each  proprietor,  besides  the  right 
Lihrariev.  for  himself  and  his  family  to  use  the  Library,  may 
grant  to  two  other  persons  constant  access  to  it,  free 
of  all  assessments ; and  tickets  for  a month  to  any  num- 
ber of  strangers.  Any  person,  indeed,  strangers  or  re- 
sidents, may  be  introduced  for  a special  purpose  by  a 
. note  from  a proprietor.  Thus  the  bye-laws  open  the 

doors  of  the  institution  to  a large  number  of  persons; 
so  that  the  proprietor  who  bestows  on  others  the  free 
use  of  all  the  rights  he  can  impart,  renders  himself 
thereby  a public  benefactor.”  Nor  is  this  all;  the  prin- 
cipal civil  authorities  of  Massachusetts,  the  clergy  of 
Boston , and  the  resident  graduates  of  several  colleges, 
may  have  access,  and  may  borrow  books,  on  the  same 
terms  as  proprietors. 

It  remains  to  give  some  brief  description  of  the  build- 
ing which  contains  this  excellent  Library.  Its  style  is 
Palladian,  and  its  material  freestone  and  brick.  The 
facade  is  100  feet  in  length  and  60  in  height.  The 
principal  floor  comprises  two  reading-rooms,  a com- 
mittee - room , and  a sculpture  gallery.  'I'he  floor 
above  contains  the  Library,  which  is  arranged  in  a 
large  room  (109  feet  by  40  feet),  filled  with  bookcases 
to  the  height  of  19  feet,  and  two  smaller  ones.  The 
upper  story  comprises  a series  of  rooms  for  pictures. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  building  has  been  about  ^27,000 
sterling. ' 

* Bibii'otheca  Sacroy  Jan.,  1850  (article  written  by  the  late  lamented 
Rev.  B.  B.  Edwards),  176,  177.  Jewett,  Notices^  ut  fupra,  19-23. 
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The  Library  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  >oo.  iv. 
was  founded  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  in  Octobei  Huhacriptioii 
1812.  It  now  contains  nearly  21,000  volumes,  and  has  united  8ui«. 
been  formed  (as  the  Society’s  name  denotes)  for  the 
special  cultivation  of  American  history.  Its  founder  i">  I i->i>r.ry  <.r 
was  Dr.  Isaiah  Thomas,  the  historian  of  printing,  who  Anti,n.ri«n 
gave  as  its  ground-work  his  own  collection  of  about 
3000  bound  volumes,  a large  number  of  pamjdilets, 
and  the  best  series  of  newspapers  existing  in  America. 

This  last-named  collection  begins  with  the  first  number 
of  the  first  paper  printed  in  the  United  States.  By  his 
instrumentality  a precious  remnant,  perhaps  the  greater 
jiortion,  of  the  oldest  Library  which  had  been  formed 
m Massachusetts— that  of  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather 
— was  presented  by  their  descendant,  Mrs.  Hannah 
Mather  Crocker.  It  amounted  to  900  volumes,  and  in- 
cluded MS.  papers,  diaries,  and  correspondence  of  con- 
siderable value,  as  W'cll  those  of  the  two  John  Cottons, 


as  of  the  Mather  family.  Dr.  William  Bentley,  of  Sa- 
lem, Mr.  Thomas  Wallcut,  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  Tho- 
mas L.  Winthrop,  its  present  President,  have  all  been 
liberal  donors  to  the  Society’s  collection. 

The  founder  made  the  aggrandizement  of  this  Library 
the  main  object  of  his  latter  years.  Although  he  was 
sixty-three  years  old  when  it  began  its  useful  career, 
he  was  permitted  to  preside  over  it  for  nearly  twenty 
years  more,  and  marked  every  one  of  them  by  some 
valuable  gift.  At  the  time  of  his  decease  he  had,  on  the 
whole,  jiresented  about  9000  volumes,  and  he  left  the 
Society  a perpetual  endowment  towards  the  expenses 
of  maintenance. 
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Amongst  the  Society's  MSS.,  other  tlian  those  al- 
ready mentioned,  there  are  many  possessing  consider- 
able importance  for  the  early  history  of  New  England. 
There  is  also  a curious  series  of  old  prints,  maps,  and 
charts. 

The  A.MERICAX  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  was 
originated  at  Philadelphia,  in  1812,  and  incorporated 
in  1817.  The  Library  is  especially  rich  in  works  of 
Natural  History.  Of  books  relating  to  Ornithology — 
a most  costly  department  — it  was  said,  in  1850,  to  pos- 
sess a complete  series.'  It  also  possesses — what  would 
not  there  be  looked  for — a curious  collection  of  the  re- 
volutionary literature  of  France.  This  formed  part  of 
a liberal  present  of  books  from  Mr.  M’illiam  Maclure, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  5233  volumes.  The  Zoo- 
logical collections  of  this  Academy  are  the  best  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  Ornithological  section  of  them 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  was  stated  to  con- 
tain, eight  years  ago,  about  25,000  specimens.’ 

Of  all  those  Subscription  Libraries  which  bear  the 
name  “Mercantile,”  that  of  New  York  is  foremost, 
though  not  quite  earliest  in  point  of  date.  The  firet 
meeting  for  its  establishment  was  held  in  Nov.,  1820, 
about  six  months  after  the  commencement  of  that  at 
Boston.  Both  began  on  a very  humble  scale;  but  the 
former  has  grown  until  it  possesses  48,000  volumes. 
The  latter  counted  in  1854,  but  15,247  volumes.’ 

* Jewett,  Notires,  etc.,  ut  supra^  124. 

* Ilud. 

* Tfiirty’/oiirth  Annual  Hfpnrt  (1854),  5. 
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Both,  however,  can  look  back  on  a long  career  of  use  - BmiK  IT. 

fulness,  and  forward  to  one  of  indefinite  progress.  sub.criptioii 

•iT*i  4 Libraries  of  Uw> 

Ihe  name  “Mercantile  Library  Association  scarcely  Ubiu-dsute.. 
describes  the  original  scope  of  the  Society  of  New  York, 
or  of  the  others,  having  a like  designation.  But  it  |13.)  Merrniitile 

I , . 1*  t t • 1 • Library  of  New 

seems  to  become  less  inapplicable  with  every  passing  vork. 
year,  from  the  widening  process  which  time  has  brought 
to  bear  on  the  first  plan.  Originally,  it  was  an  associa- 
tion of  merchants’  clerks,  to  the  exclusion  as  well  of 
merchants  as  of  all  others.  Within  seven  years  the 
collection  had  grown  sufficiently  to  need  better  accom- 
modation than  seemed  attainable  without  the  ei’ection 
of  a new  building.  In  1828,  a meeting  of  prominent 
merchants  was  convened  with  a view  to  the  provision 
of  a suitable  structure  by  a joint-stock.  It  was  to  be 
named  “ Clinton  Hall,”  and  the  shareholders  the  “ Clin- 
ton Hall  Association.”  The  membei’s  of  the  latter  be- 
came, tjpso  facto,  members  of  the  Library  society.*  The 
building  thus  erected — at  a cost  of  about  j£l  1,000, — 
was  opened  in  1830.  At  that  date  the  Library  pos- 
sessed but  6000  volumes.  During  the  next  thirty 
years,  37,000  volumes  were  added,  at  a cost  of £13,071 
sterling  (65,356  dollars),  from  which  number  must  be 
deducted  about  6000  volumes  (of  the  more  ephemeral 
sort)  worn  out  during  the  same  period.  So  that  the 
increment,  since  1820,  would  pretty  accurately  repre- 
sent the  actual  contents  of  the  Library  in  1850,  as  re- 
spects mere  numbers.  During  the  same  period  14,616 
members  were  admitted. 

* Thirti/’/oarth  Annuffl  Report  (1854),  p.  5. 
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In  1853  it  WHS  found  to  be  desirable  that  a more  ca- 
pacious building  should  be  procured.  A joint-stock 
fund  was  again  resorted  to , with  such  success  as  led  to 
the  obtaimnent,  and  thorough  adaptatipn  to  its  new 
purpose,  of  a very  suitable  building,  at  a cost,  includ- 
ing furniture,  of  £49,200,  nearly  the  whole  of  which 
has  been  defrayed.  When  the  small  remainder  of  debt 
shall  have  been  paid  off,  the  entire  income  of  the  “ Clin- 
ton Hall  Association”  will  be  applied  to  the  increase 
and  improvement  of  the  Library. 

. The  total  number  of  volumes  in  the  Library  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1856,  was  46,383,  of  which  3588  had 
been  added  during  the  preceding  sixteen  months.  Of 
these  3004  were  purchased,  and  584  presented.  The 
sum  expended  in  books  and  periodicals  was  about  £900, 
and  in  binding  about  £300.  Of  the  presented  books, 
the  greater  part  were  public  documents,  including  the 
“ Annals  of  Congress.”  ‘ 

The  Reading  Rooms  are  amongst  the  finest  in  Ame- 
rica, and  are  probably  better  supplied  with  periodicals 
in  all  departments  of  literature,  both  English  and  for- 
eign, than  any  other.  The  New  York  Mercantile  Asso- 
ciation owes  the  perfection  of  this  department,  as  it 
does  the  general  efficiency  of  the  institution,  to  the 
talents  and  energy  of  its  Librarian,  Mr.  S.  Hastings 
Grant. 


The  “Mercantile  Library  Association  of  Cincinnati” 
was  formed  in  1835,  and  incorporated  in  the  following 


• Aiimia)  Reports,  /xiwiwi. 
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year.  In  1856,  it  contained  16,423  volumes,  and  its 
annual  aggregate  circulation  is  about  30,000  volumes." 
That  of  St.  Louis  dates  but  fi*om  1846.*  It  now  con- 
tains about  13,000  volumes,’  the  money  value  of  which, 
with  the  other  property  of  the  Association,  is  estimated 
at  upwards  of  £9000.  The  annual  circulation,  during 
1855,  was  15,219  volumes. 

* T\centy^fir$t  Annual  Report  (185C),  6. 

* Homes,  Inautjural  Address  at  the  Openiny  oj  the  Mercantile  Library 
Hail  of  St.  Loum  (185o),  26. 

^ Tenth  Annual  Report  (1856),  16. 
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THE  CONGRESSIONAL  AND  STATE  LIBRARIES 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


In  our  American  Revolution,  a dignity  was  seen  in 
human  nature,  a gencrons  eonfideiire  was  plared  in 
men.  It  was  believed  that  they  wouhl  attain  to  greater 
nobleness  by  being  left  to  govern  themselves  { ....  to 
greater  energy  of  intellect,  and  to  higher  truths,  by 
being  left  to  freedom  of  thought  anil  utterance,  Uiati 
by  the  wisest  forms  of  arbitrary  rule.  ....  Much  is  the 
grand  idea  wbirh  lies  »t  the  root  of  onr  institutions:  ' 

■urh  the  fundarooutal  doctrines  of  the  political  creed 
into  whirh  we  have  all  been  baptised. 

....  The  recent  bistory  of  the  country  shews  the 
worship  of  wealUi  taking  the  place  of  reverence  for 
liberty  and  universal  Justice.  The  Free  States  .arc 
railed  to  watch  against  this  peril;  to  rcgaid  Govern- 
ment not  as  a machine  for  creating  wealth,  for  sub- 
serving individual  cupidity,  for  furnishing  facilities 
of  boundless  Speculation;  hut  as  a moral  institution, 
designed  to  secure  Universal  Right,  to  protect  every 
man  in  the  liberties  and  immunities  through  which  he 
is  to  work  out  his  highest  good. 

CuAHRiNG,  (7Ae  of  tkc  Free  States,  part  ii.) 


nook  IV. 

Tilrcon*'"-  Liljrai’y  of  Congress  was  founded  in  April, 

' "uJ."!*.'”**  ISOO.  It  was  eollected  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Gallatin,  Dr.  Mitchell,  of  New  York,  and  others. 

It -I  ('otigri'ss 

i.ibr.ry.  (looo.i  Tliougli  siiiall,  it  was  valuable,  and  is  said  to  liave 
been  much  resorted  to  in  the  early  days  of  Washington 
City.  On  the  24th  of  August,  1814,  it  was  totally 
destroyed  by  the  British  Army. 
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The  loss  induced  Mi\  Jefferson  to  offer  to  Congress 
his  well-selected  Library  of  7000  volumes.  It  was  pur- 
chased in  1815  (for  £4000  sterling),  and  became  the 
nucleus  of  the  fine  collection  which , on  the  24th  Dec. 
1851,  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire.  Both  books  and 
catalogue  were  arranged  in  subjects,  according  to  Ba- 
con's Classification  of  Human  Knowledge  , of  which 
Mr.  Jewett  has  said  very  appropriately:  “It  was  not 
intended  by  its  author  as  a bibliographical  system.  Nor 
has  any  improvement  which  it  has  received  rendered  it 
convenient  or  useful  for  that  purpose.  The  system  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and,  unfortunately,  has 
been  continued  here  long  after  its  abandonment  in  most 
other  Libraries.”'  At  the  time  of  this  second  calamity, 
the  Library  contained  upwards  of  50,000  volumes  of 
printed  books.  The  MSS.  were  but  few.  The  then 
yearly  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  miscellaneous 
books  was  £1000,  and  for  that  of  law-books  £200. 

About  20,000  volumes  were  saved  from  the  fire ; in- 
cluding the  greater  portion  of  Jefferson’s  valuable  col- 
lections on  the  History  and  Political  Affairs  of  America, 
and  nearly  all  the  books  of  the  law  department.  At  the 
beginning  of  1854,  at  least  an  equal  number  of  vo- 
lumes had  been  added  to  the  salvage.  With  a liberality 
worthy  of  the  occasion , Congress  had  appropriated  to 
this  purpose  85,000  dollars  (£17,000,).  The  purchases 
are  controlled  by  a joint  committee  of  the  two_  Houses. 

In  the  course  of  1855,  the  number  of  volumes  had  ‘ 
grown  to  upwards  of  60,000,  including  many  extensive 
and  costly  sets,  such  as  the  Archaeological  and  Scientific 
* Naticftt  etc.,  139. 
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B(KIE  IV.  Works  of  Roscllini,  Chainpollion , Humboldt,  and  Lord 

CbapUr  UI.  t*-*  i i l ^ 

conurt.iion.i  Kiiiysborough ; complete  sets,  or  sets  as  nearly  com- 
Liiirwie..  plete  as  were  procurable,  of  The  London -Gazette  (for 
one  hundred  and  ninety  years) ; of  the  History,  Debates, 
Journals , and  Papers  of  the  British  Parliament  (an  en- 
tire series  of  which  now  considerably  exceeds  3000  vo- 
lumes); of  The  Times,  and  of  The  Boston  Centineh, 
with  many  works  on  American  History,  both  valuable 
and  rare. 

Of  this  most  important  Library,  a thoroughly  good 
Catalogue  might  well  he  looked  for.  The  plan  of  such 
a catalogue  has  been  elaborately  prepared  by  Professor 
Jewett,  and  has  been  published  under  the  following 
title:  “Smithsonian  Report,  on  the  construction  of  Cata- 
logues of  Libraries,  and  their  publication  by  means  of 

separate  stereotyped  titles By  Charles  C.  Jewett 

Washington,  1853.” 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Catalogue  thus  Indicated* 
a considerable  advance  appears  to  have  been  made, 
although  circumstances  have  recently  occurred  which 
have  delayed  its  progress.  That  all  difficulties  may  he 
completely  overcome,  and  a problem  be  solved,  the  so- 
lution of  which  will  ultimately  improve  the  working  of 
every  great  Library  in  the  world,  must  be  hoped  for 
ardently. 

ii.i  oihor  N.-  In  addition  to  the  Library  of  Congress , the  capital 

lional  I/ihrarica  TT  cn 

at  w.jhington.  of  tlic  Uniou  posscsscs  a “House  ol  Representatives 
Library,”  with  about  35,000  volumes;  a “Department 
of  State  Public  Library,”  which  comprised,  in  1853, 
about  10,000  volumes;'  another  collection — accruing 

' AVir  York  Literary  Hegieter  (1854),  p.  103. 
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from  the  legal  exaction  of  copies  of  new  books — which, 
in  1850,  contained  about  the  same  number  of  volumes;* 
in  addition  to  the  special  collections  (Military,  Techno- 
logical, and  Astronomical)  of  the  War  Office,  the  Pa- 
tent Office,  and  the  National  Observatory.  In  1854 
these  special  Libraries  contained,  in  the  aggregate,  up- 
wards of  1 5,000  volumes. 

The  earliest  State  Library  was  that  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, founded  at  Concord,  about  1770.  The  best  fur- 
nishe'd  is  that  of  New  York,  which  was  not  commenced 
until  1818,  but  is  rapidly  taking  rank  amongst  the 
most  important  of  American  Libraries.  During  the 
long  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  establishment 
of  these  two  Libraries,  only  two  others  of  the  same 
kind  were  fonned — that  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Harris- 
burg, in  181G,  and  that  of  Ohio,  at  Columbus,  in  the 
following  year.  Now,  such  Libraries  arc  to  be  found 
in  a majority  of  the  States. 

As  the  name  implies,  these  Libraries  are  maintained 
at  the  public  charge , and  primarily  for  the  use  of  the 
respective  legislatures  and  public  functionaries;  virtu- 
ally, they  are  accessible  to  all  persons  having  any  stu- 
dious or  serious  purpose.  The  Library  at  Concord  con- 
tains about  5500  volumes,  of  which  about  two-thirds 
relate  to  legal  and  political  subjects.  That  at  Harris- 
burg contains  upwards  of  10,000  volumes,  occupying 
two  rooms  in  the  State  House.  That  of  Columbus  con- 
tains about  16,000  volumes,  and  is  extensively  used. 
About  3000  persons  annually  consult  the  Library,  and 

^ Jcwett’8  Notices,  140. 
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about  1 800  volumes  arc  annually  lent  out.  ‘ Part  of  the 
expenses  of  maintenance  arc  defrayed  by  the  profits 
which  accrue  from  the  sale  of  the  State  Reports  and 
Documents.  The  Library  occupies  a room  118  feet  by 
22  feet,  and  is  open  for  eleven  hours  daily  (Sundays 
excepted)  in  summer , and  for  thirteen  hours  daily  in 
winter. 


The  State  of  New  York  is  unrivalled  both  for  the 
liberality  with  which  its  State  Library  has  been,  sup- 
ported from  public  funds,  and  for  the  care  and  energy 
with  which  it  has  carried  out  the  system  of  domestic 
and  international  exchanges.  It  is  a sufficient  proof  of 
the  former  assertion  to  state  that  there  has  been  ex- 
pended on  its  account  (chiefly  during  the  last  twelve  or 
fourteen  years)  upwards  of  £20,000,  in  addition  to  the 
contributions  of  individu.als,  and  of  public  institutions; 
whilst  of  the  successful  results,  as  respects  New  Y^ork, 
of  the  plan  of  Library  e.xchanges,  the  distinguished 
writer  (Mr.  George  Livermore,  of  Boston)  of  an  article 
entitled  “Public  Libraries,”  in  the  N^orth  Ainerican 
Review  of  July,  1850,  has  said:  “No  one  can  look  over 
the  ])riuted  list  of  donations  to  the  New  York  State  Li- 
brary, procured  through  M.  Vattemare’s  agency,  with- 
out feeling  that  that  State,  at  least,  has  good  cause  to 
speak  well  of  his  scheme  and  its  results;”  although  he 
adds,  “but  our  conviction  is  strong  that  the  system  does 
not  possess  the  elements  of  permanent  or  long-con- 
tinued vitality.” 


• Jewott,  uf  mprdf  171- 
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In  1845,  the  Library  contained  but  about  10,000  vo- 
lumes. It  was  then  placed  under  the  management  of  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  New  York,  as  Trustees  ex 
officio.  In  1850  the  number  of  volumes  had  already 
grown  to  2.3,274,  of  which  9870  related  directly  to  legis- 
lation. Three  years  afterwards  the  number  had  increased 
to  34,279.  It  now  exceeds  45,000,*  exclusive  of  MSS., 
of  .which  mention  will  be  made  hereafter.  Thus , under 
the  vigorous  management  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity,  the  Library  has  been  quadrupled  within  about 
ten  years.  Nor  is  its  merely  numerical  increase  the 
chief  thing  that  merits  notice. 

In  1849  a Select  Committee  of  the  New  York  As- 
sembly reported  on  the  results  of  the  increased  appro- 
priation, and  on  the  general  progress  of  the  Library. 
After  various  details,  the  Committee  proceed  thus:  “An 
examination  will  convince  all  that  it  has  become  a 
worthy  object  of  State  pride.  Already  the  law  depart- 
ment is  considered  the  most  perfect  of  any  similar  col- 
lection in  the  States.  It  is  believed,  also,  that  nowhere 
can  be  found  so  many  useful  works  on  America  and 
American  affairs.  The  most  unwearied  pains  have 
been  taken;  Europe  and  this  country  have  been  ran- 
sacked to  procure  everything  valuable  in  this  depart- 
ment. The  value  of  these  books  cannot  be  estimated 
in  money,  for  money  could  not  replace  many  of  them. 
There  are  also  valuable  scientific,  statistical,  documen- 


* In  the  Annual  Report  o/  the  Tru»teeA  of  the  Sew  Shite  Li- 

hrarif  for  1857,  the  ‘‘whole  number  of  volumes’'  Is  bUited  to  be 
43,634.  The  aoaaal  increase  appears  to  be  at  the  rate  of  about  3000 
volumes. 
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tary,  and  miscellaneous  works,  otherwise  inaccessible 
to  Americans  generally.”  ‘ 

What  is  termed  the  “Warden  Collection,”  is  espe- 
cially rich  in  the  materials  of  American  history,  and 
was  acquired  in  1845,  at  the  cost  of  £800.* 

Amongst  the  MSS.  of  the  State  Library  are  included 
an  important  series  of  Charters , Commissions,  Letters 
Patent,  and  other  similar  documents  of  the  highest 
interest  for  the  American  historian,  from  Charles  the 
Second's  grant  to  the  Duke  of  York,  of  March,  1664, 
down  to  the  period  of  Independence.  In  1853  the 
legislature  authorized  the  purchase  of  the  Correspond- 
ence and  other  papers  of  George  Clinton,  first  Govern- 
or of  the  State  of  New  York.  They  have  since  been 
admirably  arranged  and  indexed , and  a portion  of  them, 
relating  to  the  celebrated  case  of  Major  Andre,  has 
been  placed  in  frames  under  glass  for  more  ready  ex- 
amination and  secure  preservation.* 

The  Library  is  accessible  for  reading  and  consultation 
to  every  citizen.  Members  of  the  Legislature,  only,  are 
of  right  permitted  to  borrow  books,  and  that  only 
during  the  session  of  the  Legislature.  By  a law  of  May, 
1844,  it  is  enacted  that  “the  State  Library”  shall  be 
kept  open  every  day  in  the  year,  Sundays  excepted, 
during  such  hours  in  each  day  as  the  Trustees  may 
direct.  This  period  has  been  fixed  at  twelve  hours 
daily.  The  illustrated  works  and  prints  are  exhibited 
on  two  days  in  the  week  only,  and  then  under  judicious 

^ Report  printed  in  A$$emhl\f  Document$  of  1849,  as  quoted  by  Jew> 
ptt , Noticeij  etc.,  75. 

’ Ibid.,  74;  Annual  Report  of  7>i«/ees,  15th  Jan.,  1849,  fi. 

’ Annual  Report  of  the  TVwsfres,  22nd  Jan.,  1856,  8. 
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regulations. The  extent  to  which  the  Library  is  used  i». 
is,  as  might  be  expected,  very  considerable. 

To  the  late  Mr.  0.  Rich,  formerly  consul  for  the 
United  States  at  Valencia,  and  afterwards  of  London; 
to  Jonathan  Goodhue,  an  eminent  and  most  respected 
New  York  merchant;  to  M.  Vattemare;  and,  above  all 
others,  to  the  lamented  Theodric  Romeyn  Beck,  LL.I)., 
so  long  Secretary  to  the  Regents  of  the  University,  this 
Library  is  indebted  for  its  rapid  progress,  its  excellent 
selection  and  comprehensiveness,  and  its  liberal  acces- 
sibility. 

New  Jersey  possesses  a State  Library , or<ranized  in  u i ciun. 

^ ^ ry  of  Nkw  .Irr- 

1824,  at  Trenton,  which,  though  still  small,  is  in  pro-  «:i.  »t  rrouioi. 
gress.  That  of  Indiana  was  founded  in  182.');  is  also,  i 
as  yet,  of  inconsiderable  extent,  but  it  now  increases  “ 
at  the  rate  of  250  volumes  per  amium  on  the  average, 
and  is  widely  accessible  both  as  a consulting  and  a 
lending  Library.  Massachusetts  established  its  State 
Library,  at  Boston,  by  a law  of  March,  1826,  which  Soston.  |lS2li.| 
enacted  that  “all  books  and  MSS.  belonging  to  the 
Commonwealth,  and  now  in  any  of  the  departments  of 
the  State  House , shall  be  collected , depo.sitcd , and  ar- 
ranged ..  in  the  room  ...  called  the  Land  Office.”  Dur- 
ing the  eleven  years  from  1838  to  1848  inclusive,  the 
annual  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  “such  books, 

MSS.,  and  charts,  as  tend  to  illustrate  the  resources 
and  means  of  improvement  of  this  Commonwealth,  or 
of  the  United  States,”  was  about  £80  a-year,  and  the 

* Kule.4  and  Ke}{ulatioti8  KiibjohuHl  tin.*  t'ntnfntjnf  of  the  Yurk 

State  Library  (1850).  1055-I0.')!!. 
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8nn.  iiiunher  of  volumes  added  to  the  Library  during  that 
period  was  4680. 

Libra  rlei.  Tlie  collection  includes  many  books  of  great  value — 

such  as  .\udubon’s  .4»ieriCrtn  Birds;  Hamilton’s  Col- 
lection of  Antiquities;  Botta’s  Monuments  de  Ninive;  the 
Acta  Ilistorica  Ecclesiastica  nosfri  temporis,  printed  at 
Weimar,  between  the  years  1741  and  1774; — some  of 
which  are  the  results  of  the  system  of  international  ex- 
change. But  its  greatest  treasure  is  the  series  of  Re- 
cords of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  commenc- 
ing in  1629,  and  extending  to  October,  1777.  These 
Records  contain  the  entire  legislative  history,  and  much 
of  the  religious  history  of  Massachusetts,  between  these 
periods.  No  books  in  the  Library,  it  is  said,  are  con- 
sulted more  frequently  or  with  more  interest. ' It  is 
fortunate,  therefore,  that  the  volumes  thus  extensively 
used  are  only  authenticated  transcripts,  the  originals 
of  which  are  preserved  in  the  Archives  of  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

Of  the  remaining  State  Libraries  my  mention  must 
be  very  brief.  They'  are  all  in  their  infancy,  but  several 
of  them  evince  such  a sense  of  the  public  value  of  in- 
stitutions of  this  kind,  on  the  part  both  of  the  authori- 
ties and  of  the  citizens  at  large,  as  cannot  fail  to  insure 
(to.|8i.icu-  their  progress.  Maryland  established  its  State  Library 
LAND,  at  Anna-  in  1827,  which  now  contains  about  15,000  volumes, 
poll..  annual  income  of  £100  for  new  purchases. 

Missouri  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  its  Library  by  fire 

' Htbiuifhecn  Sttcrtiy  July,  1850,  177,  178  [Article  by  the  late  B.  B. 
Kdward#!.] 
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in  1837,  eight  years  after  its  foumlation.  Measures 
were  taken  for  the  formation  of  a new  collec- 
tion, which,  in  1849,  contained  4637  volumes,'  and 
now  contains  about  GOOD.  The  State  Library  of  Vir- 
ginia dates  from  1828,  and  contains  about  15,000  vo- 
lumes. That  of  Kentucky  was  founded  in  1834.  It 
contained,  in  1849,  about  8000  volumes,’  and  now 
contains  nearly  1 0,000.  Maine  began  its  State  Library 
in  1836,  and  has  now  15,500  volumes.  Here  also  con- 
siderable advantages  appear  to  have  been  derived  from 
M.  Vattemare’s  system  of  exchanges.  As  to  the  use  of 
the  Library,  ‘‘probably  2500  persons,”  it  is  stated,  con- 
sult it  each  year.  The  State  Library  of  Connecticut  is 
of  still  more  recent  formation.  In  an  able  report  ad- 
dressed by  the  State  Librarian,  Mr.  Trumlndl,  to  the 
General  Assembly,  in  1855,  it  is  remarked:  “As  yet 

Connecticut  has  only  the  beginning  of  a Library, 

far  from  being  adecpiate  to  supply  necessary  books  of 
reference  to  the  Legislators,  Judges,  State  Officers, 
and  others  who  have  occasion  to  resort  to  it.  Its  in- 
crease has  been  necessarily  very  slow,  having  been 
mainly  dependent  on  exchanges  with  other  States,  on 
the  receipt  of  public  documents  and  other  works  dis- 
tributed by  Congress,  and  (since  1849)  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  system  of  international  exchange,  for 
which  the  State  is  largely  indebted  to  the  goo<I  offices 
and  untiring  exertions  of  M.  Vattemare,  now  the  ac- 
credited agent  of  the  State  for  that  end.”’  The  Report 
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BOOK  IB.  proceeds  to  iioint  out  the  various  classes  of  books,  the 
coDKrB..ioi..i  collection  of  which  most  merits  the  care  of  the  Legi.s- 
ubwriM.  lature  ; and  is  likely  to  open  a new  and  prosperous  era 
in  the  annals  of  the  Library.  , 
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We  are  aa  old  a nation  aa  the  Roj^inh,  altliouicb  we 
are  oat  »o  old  in  America  a-*  they  arc  In  England. 

....  Repofic  from  nppreaaiuu,  refuge  from  peraeculiun, 
retpert  for  hoiieaty,  and  reward  for  industry,  are 
found  here.  “A  labourer  gaiiie  mure  in  thU  country'* 

|rA<  iiMyinary  lafeWocafor  IJ  apeaking  la  the  middle 
of  tk<  c/j;Afeeaf*  century.]  “than  a ‘ProfeMor  of  Hu* 
niaaity'  in  aorae  of  the  most  ciritixed  on  the  other 
Continent.  Uesolule  to  defend  these  advantages,  the 
children  of  America  are  for  ever  free:  those  of  Eu- 
rope many  years  yet  mu.st  thread  the  labyriutfa^  and 
face  the  Minotaur. 

LaikDoa.  Iruayinttry  Comeeraationa  (Washington  and 
Franklin),  i, 


Those  who  have  followed  this  historical  summary 
thus  far,  will  have,  I think,  no  difficulty  in  assenting 
to  the  assertion  which  preceded  it,  that  the  provision 
of  Libraries  in  the  United  States  is — all  things  fairly 
taken  into  account — a very  honourable  one.  But  we 
now  approach  a quite  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  Ame- 
rican Libraries,  w'hich  bids  fair,  if  it  but  proceed  as  it 
lias  begun,  to  eclipse  all  preceding  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  Libraries  whose  progress  we  have  been  re- 
viewing, however  well  stored,  generously  supported, 
and  libeVally  managed,  are,  in  almost  every  instance, 
dependent  for  their  maintenance  on  the  fluctuating  and 
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HOtiK  IV.  insecure  resource  of  voluntary  contributions,  and  for 
Tho  T.)«i.  their  accessibility  on  the  favour  and  goodwill  of  their 
Directors.  The  State  Libraries  are,  indeed,  an  excep- 
tion, but,  from  their  very  nature  and  object,  the  use- 
fulness of  these  is  limited,  or  almost  limited,  to  law- 
yers and  public  men.  Up  to  the  year  1848,  no  Town 
or  City  Library,  strictly  so  called,  existed  within  the 
breadth  of  the  Union. 

By  “Town  Library”  I mean  a Library  which  is 
the  property  of  the  town  itself,  and  enjoyable  by  all 
\ the  townspeople.  Such  a Library  must  be  both  freely 

and  of  right  accessible,  and  securely  permanent.  It 
must  unite  direct  responsibility  of  management  with 
assured  means  of  support.  No  such  Library  existed  in 
the  United  States  until  that  of  Boston  was  founded,  in 
1848.  Nor  did  any  such  Library  exist  in  the  United 
Kingdom  until  after  the  passing  of  the  “Libraries  Act,” 
in  18.50. 

By  chapter  52,  of  the  Statutes  of  1848,  the  Massa- 
ii.i  Fr«  p..i,iic  chusetts  Legislature  enacted  that  the  City  of  Boston 
city  nt  Boitltm.  might,  from  the  city  funds,  establish  a Public  Library, 
and  expend  5000  dollars  (i;1000)  a-year  for  its  main- 
tenance.* In  aid  of  the  first  expenses,  .€200  was  given 
by  Mr.  Bigelow , and  large  contributions  of  books  were 
made  by  Mr.  Winthrop  and  Mr.  Edward  Everett 

The  earlier  steps  in  the  realization  of  this  project 
were  slow  but  sure.  They  proved  conclusively  (were 
proof  needed)  that  under  judicious  regulation  the 
levying  of  rates  for  T^ublic  Libraries  may  become  a 
spur,  not  a hindrance,  to  private  munificence.  The  firet 
money  donation  which  followed  that  of  the  Mayor  of 

• Jewett,  Xoh'cett,  eU*., 
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Boston  was  one  o!  ten  thousand  pounds  (50,000  dol-  bw.« 
lars)  from  Mr.  Joshua  Bates  for  the  purchase  of  books.  The  Town 

Libraries. 

This  princely  gift  was  invested,  and  it  put  the  Library 
at  once  into  possession  of  a permanent  augmentation 
fund  of  JE600  a-year.  Mr.  Jonathan  Phillips  followed 
with  another  gift  of  ,t'2000,  to  be  similarly  applied. 

In  an  admirable  Report,  presented  to  the  City  Coun- 
cil, in  July,  1852,  the  Trustees  develope  their  views 
as  to  the  plan  of  the  new  Library,  and  their  desire  to 
awaken  “a  general  interest  in  it,  as  a City  Institution, 
important  to  the  whole  people,  as  a part  of  their  edu- 
cation, an  element  of  their  happiness  and  prosjierity;” 
regarding  that  course  as  being  ‘"the  surest  way  to  make 
it  at  last  a great  and  rich  Library  for  men  of  science, 
statesmen , and  scholars , as  well  as  for  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  many  of  whom  are  always  successfully 
struggling  up  to  honourable  distinctions,  and  all  of 
whom  should  be  encouraged  to  do  it.”“ 

It  was  not  until  the  20th  of  March,  1854,  that  the 
Boston  City  Library  was  opened  to  readers,  nor  until 
the  2nd  of  the  following  May  that  it  was  opened  to 
borrowers.  It  begun  with  about  twelve  thousand  vo- 
lumes, and,  before  the  close  of  the  year,  this  number 
was  increased  to  16,553,  of  which  6360  had  been  pre- 
sented, and  the  remainder  jiurch.ased.  The  aggregate 
issues  during  the  first  six  months  amounted  to  about 
40,000  volumes.  The  Committee  thus  close  their  first 
Report  on  the  actual  working  of  the  Library:  “The 
benefits  that  must  follow  from  such  an  institution,  fit- 
ted, as  the  Public  Library  is,  to  continue  by  home- 

* iik/ston  City  I No.  73  [Nov,  1H53],  4. 

* ^Vfy  fiovum>ut»  of  No.  37.  *20. 
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reading  and  self-culture,  the  education  begun  by  our 
excellent  system  of  Free  Schools,  your  Committee  will 
not  pretend  to  estimate.  Indeed,  if  this  Library  should 
be  liberally  fostered  and  administered  by  the  persons  to 
whom  its  support  and  care  are  intrusted,  all  its  bene- 
fits to  the  iutidlectual , moral,  and  religious  training  of 
our  community,  and  especially  of  our  children,  can 
neither  be  measured  nor  foreseen.” ' On  the  1st  Januaiy 
1858,  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  Library  had  in- 
creased to59,i)7U.  The  total  number  of  distinct  persons 
who  had  efrquented  it  (during  the  four  years,  1854-5) 
e.xceeded  80,000. 

The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  took  a further  step 
in  advance  on  the  subject  in  1851,  by  passing  “an  Act 
to  authorize  cities  and  towns  to  establish  and  maintain 
Public  Libraries.”  American  legislation  differs  from 
British  so  widely  in  the  particulars  of  prolixity  and 
verbosity,  that  the  entire  Act  may  be  cited  and  read 
with  little  expenditure  of  type,  or  of  time. 

1.  “ Any  City  or  Town  of  this  Commonwealth  is 
hereby  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain  a Public 
Library  within  the  same,  with  or  without  Branches, 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  and  to  provide* 
suitable  rooms  therefor,  under  such  regulations  for 
the  government  of  said  Library  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  prescribed  by  the  City  Council  of  such  city, 
or  the  inhabitants  of  such  town; 

2.  “Any  C'ity  or  Town  may  appropriate  for  the 
foundation  and  commencement  of  such  Library,  as  • 
afoi'esaid,  a sum  not  exceeding  one  dollar  for  each 

' City  18A-4,  No.  7-4>  15. 
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of  its  ratable  polls,  in  the  year  next  preceding  that 
in  which  such  appropriation  shall  be  made;  and  may 
also  appropriate  annually,  for  the  maintenance  and 
increase  of  such  Library,  a sum  not  exceeding  twen- 
ty-five cents  for  each  of  its  ratable  polls  in  the  year 
next  preceding  that  in  which  such  appropriation 
shall  be  made; 

3.  “Any  Town  or  City  may  receive  in  its  corpo- 
rate capacity,  and  hold  and  manage  any  devise,  be- 
qyest,  or  donation,  for  the  establishment,  increase, 
maintenance  of  a Public  Library  within  the  same.” 

The  first  town  to  take  action  under  this  Statute  was 
New  Bedford,  by  whose  Council  a Free  Library  was 
established,  in  August,  1852.  The  proprietors  of  a 
Subscription,  or  “Social  Library,”  transferred  their 
collection  to  the  new  foundation , which  was  opened  for 
public  use  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1853,  with  about  GOOO 
volumes.*  This  number  has  been,  within  about  three 
years,  increased  to  9000;  and  in  their  fourth  Report 
the  Trustees  are  enabled  to  affirm  that  “it  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  no  Act  of  the  municipal  authorities  of 
New  Bedford  has  reached  with  its  recreative  and  im- 
proving operation  so  large  a part  of  our  population, 
and  probably  none  has  ever  met  so  universally  and 
<leeply  the  approbation  of  the  people. ...  A Free  Public 
Library  is  the  crowning  glory  of  the  system  of  public 
education , which  has  been  from  our  earliest  history  the 
pride  of  Massachusetts.”* 

* f'if'tf  A/iinuii  [185y],  4, 

* (V/y  /focawt'Hti*  of  New  BedfoiU  No.  (i,  4. 
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In  a Report  of  the  preceding  year  there  is  a passage 
bearing  on  a point  which  is  always  interesting  in  con- 
nection with  the  present  subject — that  of  the  selection 
of  books : “ While  care  has  been  taken say  the  Trust- 
ees, “that  no  publication  injurious  to  the  public  morals 
should  find  a place  upon  our  shelves,  we  have  endea- 
voured to  divest  ourselves,  in  our  efforts  to  place  be- 
fore our  fellow-citizens  the  means  of  a more  extensive 
and  genial  culture , of  all  narrow  and  sectarian  partia- 
lities. In  this  respect  we  are  gratified  to  be  able  to  state 
that  no  difference  of  opinion  has  for  a single  moilfhnt 
interrupted  the  harmony  and  unanimity  of  our  pro- 
ceedings.”' 

Whilst  the  “Old  Bay  State”  was  beginning  to  form 
Town  Libraries,  by  wise  and  foreseeing  Legislation, 
aided  by  the  munificence  of  merchants  who  may,  with- 
out any  flattery , be  said  to  be  “as  princes  in  the  earth;” 
that  munificence  unaided  was  providing,  in  the  chief 
city  of  the  “Empire  State,”  a Library  on  the  largest 
scale  and  of  the  widest  accessibility. 

John  Jacob  Astor,  a native  of  the  little  village  of 
Waldorf,  near  Heidelberg,  was  brought  to  London 
whilst  yet  a mere  youth.  By  dint  of  great  industry 
and  frugality,  he  found  himself,  at  the  close  of  the 
American  war,  in  possession  of  a small  sum  which 
he  invested  in  merchandise  suited  to  the  New  York 
market.  On  his  voyage  thither  he  formed  an  ac(jnaint- 
auce  with  a furrier — a conntryman  of  his  own — and, 
by  his  advice,  invested  the  proceeds  of  his  ventnie  in 

• noi'umfnt*  of  H<1,  81. 
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the  fur  trade.  “He  began  his  career,”  says  his  friend 
and  biographer,  “of  course,  on  the  narrow'est  scale, 
but  he  brought  to  the  task  a persevering  industry, 
rigid  economy,  and  strict  integrity.  To  these  were 
added  an  aspiring  spirit  that  always  looked  upward; 
a genius  bold,  fertile,  and  expansive;  a sagacity  quick 
to  grasp,  and  convert  every  circumstance  to  its  ad- 
vantage, and  a singular  and  never  wavering  confidence 
of  signal  success.”’  With  the  good  fortune  that  so 
often  attends  sagacious  activity , Mr.  Astor  again  found 
himself  in  London  at  a critical  occasion; — at  the  pe- 
riod, namely,  when  a treaty  was  concluded  which,  for 
the  first  time,  opened  a direct  commercial  Intercourse 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  He  entered 
immediately  into  a contract  with  the  North-West  Com- 
pany for  furs.  In  the  course  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  he  had  amassed  means  enough  to  launch  the  gi- 
gantic commercial  enterprise  known  as  the  “American 
F im  Company  ” (afterwards  the  “South-W e.st  Company”), 
with  a cajiital  of  one  million  of  dollars,  wholly  furnish- 
ed by  himself.  With  that  episode  in  the  history  of 
this  enterprise,  the  splendid  though  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  establish  an  American  colony  beyond  the  Rocky 
.Mountains,  Mr.  Washington  Irving  has  made  all  the 
world  familiar. 

To  have  failed  in  a great  project,  which  undoubt- 
edly aimed  as  much  at  public  as  at  private  advantage, 
and  to  know  that  such  failure  resulted  mainly  from  the 
supineness  of  the  people  and  of  the  government  in  the 
furtherance  of  their  own  interests,  would,  perliap.*,  have 

' ^Va^hi^gto^  Irving,  A-ituriuj  M [Kditiun  of  IJJ5I]. 
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ROOK  IV.  deterred  most  men  from  busying  themselves  much 
TiirT,.*D  about  the  public  thereafter.  With  Mr.  Astor,  however, 
it  was  otherwise.  Whether  or  not  the  precise  channel 
which  his  munificence  has  chosen  was  the  result  of  any 
reflection  upon  the  share  that  popular  ignorance  may 
have  had  in  the  ill  fortune  of  the  greatest  enterprise  of 
his  life , is  but  matter  of  conjecture.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
his  foundation  .at  New  York  is  the  noblest  contribution 
towards  the  dispelling  of  popular  ignorance,  and  the 
facilitating  of  mental  culture,  which  any  American 
citizen  has  yet  left  behind  him. 

In  a codicil,  dated  22nd  August,  18.39,  to  his  last 
Will,  Mr.  Astor  says:  “Desiring  to  render  a public 
benefit  to  the  City  of  New  York,  and  to  contribute  to 
the  adv'ancement  of  human  knowledge  and  the  general 
good  of  society,  I do,  by  this  codicil,  appropriate  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  (,£80,000  sterling)  out  of  my 
residuary  estate  to  the  establishment  of  a Public  Library 

in  the  City  of  New.York, to  the  intent  that  the 

said  amount  be  . . disposed  of,  as  follows,  namely: — 

1.  ‘In  the  erecting  of  a suiOible  building  for  a 
Public  Library; 

2.  ‘In  furnishing  and  in  supplying  the  .same  from 

time  to  time  with  books,  maps,  charts, fur- 

niture, and  other  things  appertaining  to  a Library 
for  general  use,  upon  the  most  ample  scale  and  liberal 
character; 

3.  ‘In  maintaining  and  upholding  the  building,  and 
other  property,  and  in  defraying  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  . . . the  accommodation  of  persons  consnlt- 

' ing  the  Library.’ 
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“ The  said  Library  is  to  be  accessible  at  all  reason- 
able times  and  hours,  for  general  use,  free  of  expense, 

to  persons  resorting  thereto I further  direct 

that  a sum,  not  exceeding  75,000  dollars  (£15,000) 
may  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  a building  for  the 
Libraiy;  120,000  dollars  (£24,000)  may  be  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  books , . and  the  residue  shall 

be  invested  as  a fund  for  the  maintaining  and  gradually 
increasing  of  the  Library.”  Mr.  Astor  proceeded  to 
name  the  first  Trustees  (Washington  Irving,  W.  B. 
Astor,  Daniel  Lord,  James  G.  King,  Joseph  G.  Cogs- 
well, Fitz-Green  Halleck,  Henry  Breevort,  Samuel  B. 
Ruggles,  Samuel  Ward,  and  Charles  Astor  Bristed), 
in  addition  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  the  Mayor  of  the  City,  for  the  time  being,  who 
are  always  to  be  Trustees,  ex  officio.  The  Trustees 
were  incorporated  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
18th  Jan.,  1849,  and  it  was  enacted  that  all  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Corporation,  real  and  pereonal,  “shall  be 
exempt  from  taxation  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
the  other  incorporated  Public  Libraries  of  this  State,” 
and  that  “the  said  Trustees  shall,  in  the  month  of 
January  of  every  year,  make  a Report  to  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  year  ...  preceding,  of  the  condition  of 
the  said  Library,  of  the  funds,  and  other  property  of 
the  Corporation,  and  of  its  receipts  and  expenditures 
during  each  year.”  ‘ 

Mr.  W.  B.  Astor , the  son  of  the  founder,  shortly  af- 
terwards presented  to  the  Library  the  sum  of  12,500 
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...on  IV.  dollars  (£2500  sterling/'),  for  the  special  purpose  of  fonn- 

'T*v'T..ln  ing  a complete  technological  department,  by  the  pur- 
chase of  books  on  every  branch  of  practical  indu.stry 
and  the  mechanical  arts.  In  1849,  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Cogs- 
well was  chosen  Superintendent,  or  Principal  Librarian. 
In  March,  1850,  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  building 
was  laid,  and  in  the  summer  of  1853  the  building  was 
completed.  Its  architect  was  Mr.  Alexander  Saeltzer,  a 
pupil  of  Schinkel , and  its  style  may  be  termed  Floren- 
tine. The  entire  structure  is  fire-proof.  The  dimensions 
of  the  principal  Library  Hall  are  100  feet  by  60, 
and  this  room  alone  is  capable  of  containing  100,000 
volumes.  The  reading  rooms  are  stated  to  be  capable 
of  accommodating  500  persons.  The  structure  was 
completed  for  the  £15,000  specified  by  the  founder,  and 
the  cost  of  the  fittings,  about  £3500  more,  was  defrayed 
by  surplus  interest  whicli  had  accrued  whilst  the  build- 
ing was  in  progress.  On  the  1st  February,  1854,  it 
w'as  opened  for  public  use , with  about  80,000  volumes 
of  books. 

In  the  selection  of  books,  the  aim  has  obviously  been 
to  give  no  preference  to  special  classes  of  literature, 
but  to  collect  a library  which  should  be  at  once  select 
and  encyclopedical.  And,  undoubtedly,  with  the  re- 
sources and  the  prospects  of  the  Astor  Library,  this 
was  the  right  course.  In  “Theologj',”  its  books  at  the 
opening  amounted  to  3752  volumes,  including  the  best 
editions  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures ; numer- 
ous versions  of  them  in  the  principal  languages  of 
Europe  and  the  East;  most  of  the  Benedictine  Editions 

‘ ^nnun/  Report  of  the  7'ru»tet«  of  the  Astor  l*ihrary,  p.  11. 
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of  the  Fathers;  the  great  collections  of  Councils,  and  »oo«  i». 
the  best  English  Divines,  both  early  and  recent.  In  Tut  tq«u 
''Jurisprudence  it  numbered  3 107  volumes,  and  is  espc- 
cially  rich  in  the  modern  law  of  Continental  Europe, 
and  in  British  law.  The  American  law  department 
was,  for  the  most  part,  reserved  for  future  opportuni- 
ties. In  moral  and  mental  “Philosophy,”  the  mmiber  of 
volumes  was  1500.  In  the  “Mathematical  Sciences,” 
about  5000,  including  the  collections  of  Halley  and  Le- 
gendre. The  astronomical  section  is  especially  rich.  Of 
works  of  “Natural  History”  there  were  4249^  including 
the  splendid  and  costly  works  of  von  Martins,  Wallich, 
Audubon,  Gould,  Sibthorp,  Lambert,  and  Chenu.  In 
“Chemistry,  Physics  generally,  and  the  Useful  Arts,’ 
upwards  of  5000  volumes,  in  addition  to  2000  volumes 
of  the  Transactions  of  Scientific  Societies;  and  in  “Fine 
Arts”  2500  volumes,  on  the  first  fifty  of  which,  says  the 
Committee,  2975  dollars  (£595  sterling)  were  expend- 
ed. In  the  “Medical  Sciences“  the  number  of  volumes 
was  1751. 

The  Historical  Department  contained , at  the  opening 
of  the  Library,  20,350  volumes,  of  which  3407  were  on 
the  History  of  America.  This  part  of  the  collection  in- 
cludes most  of  the  early  Spanish  writers,  early  Voyages 
in  all  languages,  and  a long  series  of  histories  of  the 
War  of  Independence,  and  of  works  relating  thereto. 

In  the  class  “Politics,”  the  principal  contents  of  the 
Library,  at  the  same  period,  consisted  of  Journals^  De- 
bates, and  Reports  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  of 
other  European  legislatures,  and  amounted  to  2880 
volumes. 
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In  the  class  “Literature,”  the  section  of  Linguistics 
seems  to  be  best  provided.  It  contained  at  the  opening 
2100  volumes,  including  the  best  works  on  /Egypto- 
logy (to  use  the  fashionable  phrase)  and  on  the  Orient- 
al languages,  — some  of  them  of  great  value  and  ra- 
rity. In  the  whole  it  has  Grammars  and  Dictionaries 
of  104  different  languages.  In  the  Literature  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  the  Library  counted  3100  volumes,  — the 
apparatus  criticus  included.  In  that  of  Italy,  1761,  and  in 
that  of  France,  3101  volumes.  Of  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese literature  there  were  673;  of  Dutch,  156;  of 
German , about  1400 ; and  of  Scandinavian,  809  volmnes. 
In  the  Hungarian  and  Sclavonic  languages  collectively, 
the  number  of  volumes  was  but  forty-one.  In  English 
literature  there  were  3400  volumes;  300  of  which  were 
exclusively  Shakespearian.  It  need  scarcely  be  added 
that  this  enumeration  of  languages  has  relation  to  the 
class  “Literature”  only.  Of  Polygraphic  and  Miscella- 
neous works  the  number  of  volumes  was  nearly  5000. 

If,  then,  these  several  statements  be  grouped  into  a 
simpler  and  more  comprehensive  classification,  the  broad 
result  may  be  stated  thus:  — 


Volttxuei 

1.  Theology 3,752 

2.  Philosophy 1,500 

3.  HLstoiy 20,350 

4.  Politics  and  Law 5,987 

5.  Sciences  and  Arts 20,500 


6.  Literature  and  Polygraphy  . . . . 26,141 

Total  . . . . 78,230 
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For  the  systematic  comprehensiveness  and  the  judi- 
cious. selection  which  alike  characterize  this  fine  Li- 
brary, New-York  is  eminently  indebted  to  Mr.  Cogswell, 
who  made  two  several  journeys  to  Europe  in  search  of 
books,  visiting  eveiy  European  book-mart  of  much  im- 
portance, and  who  himself  inaugurated  the  Library  in 
the  best  possible  manner,  by  presenting  to  it  a series 
of  books,  in  every  section  of  Bibliography,  amounting 
to  nearly  5000  volumes. 

Veiy  wisely , the  ^Trustees  have  determined  that  the 
Astor  Library  shall  be  a J.ibrary  for  consultation,  not 
for  borrowing,  although  it  is  by  no  means  so  certain  that 
“a  free  Library  of  circulation  is  a practical  impossibility 
in  a city  as  populous  as  New  York,”  as  .Mr.  Cogswell 
seems  to  think. ‘ Nor  is  it  practicable — ponder  it  as 
we  may  — to  perceive  why  a mere  conjecture,  expres- 
sed thus  — “One  hundred  volumes  a day  is  a loiv  ave- 
rage of  the  daily  use,”  is  “a  statement  with  respect  to 
theextent  of  theuseinadeof  the  Library,  as  exact  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  will  admit;”  or  tvhy  “it  would  not  be 
easy  to  say  which  department  is  most  consulted,”  since 
both  difficulties  would  be  instantly  removed  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  registering  the  issues,  as  has  long 
been  done  in  libraries  where  the  issue  of  fve  or  six 
hundred  volumes  a-day  is  not  a “low  average”  but  an 
a.scertained  fact.  These,  however,  are  little  blemishes 
in  what  is  otherwise  a most  interesting  Keport  of  the 
first  year’s  working  of  the  Library,  and  will  doubtless 
disappear  from  future  Reports. 

Especially  interesting  is  the  statement,  that  “Very 
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tew  euine  to  the  Library  withoiif  some  manifestly  dis- 
tinct aim. ..  It  is  found  by  experience  that  the  colluction 

is  not  too  learned  for  the  wants  of  the  public In  the 

linguistic  department  it  possesses  Dictionaries  and 
Grammars,  and  other  means  of  instruction,  in  mon* 
than  a hundred  languages  and  dialects,  four-fifths  oi 
which  have  been  called  for  during  the  first  year  of  its 
operation.  Our  mathematical,  mechanical,  and  enginee- 
I’ing  departments  are  used  by  great  numbers; .stu- 

dents at  a distance  have  found  it  ti  sufficient  object  to 
induce  them  to  sjjend  several  weeks  in  New-York,  to 
have  the  u.se  of  theiu.  The  same  remark  aj)plies  to 

Natural  History The  books  have  been  carefullv 

used,  and  the  ruh's  of  rpiict  and  order  invariably  ob- 
served." 

It  remains  to  be  added,  that  the  present  yearly  in- 
come is  .4247.3,  and  the  ordinary  expenses  of  mainte- 
nance 41132,  which  leaves  .41341  a-year  available  for 
the  purchase  and  binding  of  books. 
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I know  nn  “WiH<lutn",  but  that  which  r^rpalti  Man 
to  hiiHKcIf,  and  whirli  t«‘ach>'S  hira  lo  r**Kanl  all 
rial  inatitutioQS,  ami  hia  whole  life,  an  the  meaiia  of 
unfoldiuK  aud  exaliinf  the  Hplril  with  him..... 

I tail  that  raiiid  **free’'  which  encapea  the  bniidattc 
of  matter,  whlrii,  inaiead  of  »top{dng  at  the  Material 
I'niverac.  and  making  it  a prison-wail.  pasi«c9  bejoud  ft 
Co  ita  Author,  and  hnd^,  in  the  radiant  siiniaturrs  which 
it  everjr  where  heaiw  uf  the  Infinite  8pirit,  helps  to  ita 
own  spiritual  Knlargement.  — 

THANNINCJ  , fipiritwal  Freedom. 


The  Smithsonian  Institution  was  founded  hy  an  Act 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  on 
the  10th  August,  1846,  in  pursuance  of  the  bequest  I>y 
James  Smithson  of  all  his  property  to  the  United  States, 
in  order  to  the  establishment  of  an  institution  “at 
Washington,  under  the  Name  of  the  ‘Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution’.... for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  Knowledge 
among  Men.” 

James  Lewis  Macie  (afterwards  called  Smithson)  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a natural  .son  of  Sir  Hugh  Smithson, 

lb  * 
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Bart.,  wlu)  was  crca tod  Duke  of  Northumberland,  in 
17G()  (and  shortly  afterwards  “Vice-Admiral  of  all 
America”),  afterhis  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the  Per- 
cies. -Mrs.  Elizaheth  Maeie,  his  mother,  is  said  to  have 
been  of  the  Wiltshire  family  of  Hnngerfdrd.  Little  is 
known  of  his  life,  save  that  he  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
that  he  enltivated  a knowledge  of  chemistry,  was  well 
acquainted  with  Cavendish,  and  contributed  to  the 
Philosophical  Iransactions  several  analytical  papers  on 
chemical  subjects;  that  he  was  proud  of  his  descent, 
yet  keeidy  sensitive  on  the  score  of  the  “bar  sinister" 
in  his  escutcheon ; ambitious  of  leaving  a name  that,  to 
use  his  own  words,  “would  live  in  the  memory  of  men 
when  the  titles  of  the  Northumberlands  and  the  Percies 
are  extinct  or  forgotten ,“  yet  willing  to  make  his  pur- 
pose wholly  contingent  on  the  birth  of  no  child  or  child- 
ren to  a nephew  who  survived  him ; that  he  passed 
most  of  his  life  on  the  Continent , and  died  at  Genoa  in 
1829,  unmarried,  leaving  a fortune  of  about  £120,000 
sterling. 

.Mr.  Smithson  is  said  to  have  been  a man  of  reserved 
manners  and  sensitive  feelings;  but  an  anecdote  (almost 
the  only  one  which  has  survived  of  him)  shows  that  he 
must  have  possessed  considerable  coolness  and  strength 
of  nerve.  “ Happening  to  observe  a tear  gliding  down 
a lady’s  cheek, — he  submitted  it  to  reagents,  and  de- 
tected what  was  then  called  microcosmic  salt,  with 
muriate  of  soda,  and,  I think”  (.Mr.  Davies  Gilbert,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Hoyal  Society,  is  the  narrator)  “three  or 
four  more  saline  substances  held  in  solution.” 
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The  will  of  the  founder  of  the  Smitlisoiiiiin  Institution, 
bears  date  2.3rd  Oct.,  1826.  In  it  he  describes  himself 
as  “James  Smithson,  son  of  Hugh,  first  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, and  Elizabeth,  heiress  of  the  Hnngerfords, 
of  .Dudley,  and  niece  of  Charles  the  Proud,  Duke  of 
Somerset.”  After  bequeathing  an  aimnity  to  a former 
servant,  he  leaves  the  whole  of  the  income  arising  from 
all  his  property,  of  what  natnre  soever,  “to  Henry 
James  Hnngerford,  my  nephew,  heretofore  called  Henry 
James  Dickinson,  son  of  my  late  brother,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Henry  Louis  Dickinson, “ for  his  life,  and  then 
directs  that  “should  the  said  Henry  James  Hnngerford 
have  a child  or  children,  legitimate  or  illeyitimate,"  such 
child  or  children  should  inherit  the  whole  of  his  pro- 
perty of  every  kind  absolutely  and  for  ever.  Failing 
such  issue  (as  proved  to  be  the  case),  he  bequeathed 
the  whole — subject  to  the  annuity  already  mentioned — 
“to  the  United  States  of  America, “ in  the  few  words 
cited  above,  and  without  further  detail  of  his  inten- 
tions. 

The  Act  of  Congres.s,  which  organized  the  Institution, 
created  a Board  of  Regents,  directed  the  construction  of 
a suitable  building,  empowered  the  Regents  to  appoint 
officers,  which  “said  officers  shall  be  removable  by  the 
Board  of  Regents,  whenever  in  their  judgment  the  in- 
terests of  the  Institution  require  any  of  the  said  officers 
to  be  changed;”  and  enacted  that  “the  said  Regents 
shall  make , from  the  interest  of  said  fund , an  appro- 
priation, not  exceeding  an  arerage  of  25,000  dollars  an- 
il iiallg,  for  the  gradual  formation  of  a Lihranj  composed 
of  ralutthle  works  pertaining  to  all  departments  <f  human 
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knotckdfje."  Of  all  I’emaining  monies,  ‘“not  herein  appro- 
priated, or  not  required  for  the  purposes  herein  provid- 
ed,”' the  Regents  are  directed  to  make  such  disposal 
as  they  may  deem  best  suited  for  the  promotion  of  the 
t e sttor’s  purpose;  and  by  the  10th  section  it  is  enacted 
that  one  copy  of  all  books,  maps,  and  prints,  for  wliich 
copyright  shall  be  secured,  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
Librarian  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  one  other 
copy  to  the  Librarian  of  the  Congress  Library,  lor  the 
use  of  such  Libraries  respectively.’ 

The  amount  received  by  Mr.  Rush  on  behalf  of  the 
UnitedStateswasiil03,013  sterling.  “He  brought  it  over 
in  sovereigns,  and  deposited  it  in  the  Mint  of  the  United 
States,  where  it  was  re-coined  into  American  eagles, — 
thus  becoming  a part  of  the  currency  of  the  country. 
This  money  was  afterwards  (and  unwisely)  lent  to  some 
of  the  new  States,  and  a portion  of  it  was  lost;  but  it 
did  not  belong  to  the  United  States  — it  was  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Smithsonian  Institution — and  the  govern- 
ment was  bound  in  honour  to  restore  it.  Congress  has 
acknowledged  this  by  declaring  that  the  money  is  still  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  Union,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate 
of  six  per  cent.,  and  annually  producing  a revenue  of 
about  30,000  dollare  (£6000  sterling).’” 

The  plan  which  was  adopted  Ibr  carrying  out  the 
founder’s  object,  proposed, 

• Copy  of  tiu*  Will,  Aol,  eU'.,  in  Appontlix  to  h.vjhth  Annual  Ufport 
uf  tht  Hoard  of  etc.  (1854),  107 — ^123. 

’ Ibid.  (Programme  of  Organizittion)^  128 — 133. 

^ Henry  (Extract  from  ai*  Addre^),  121. 
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1.  To  stimulate  men  of  talent  to  make  original  re- 
searches, by  offering  suitable  rewards  for  memoirs 
containing  new  truths  : 

2.  To  appropriate  annually  a portion  of  the  incoino 
for  particular  researches; 

3.  To  publish  a series  of  jjeriodical  reports  on  the 
progress  of  the  different  branches  of  knowledge; 

4.  To  publish  occasionally  separate  treatises  on  sub- 
jects of  general  interest 

“The  Act  of  Congress,”  continues  the  Programme  of 
Organization,  “establishing  the  Institution  contcm[dat- 
ed  the  formation  of  a Library  and  Museum;  and  the 
Board  of  Regents,  including  these,  objects  in  the  plan,... 
i-esolved  to  divide  the  income  into  equal  pai-ts.  One 
part  to  be  appropriated  to publications  and  re- 
searches; the  other to  the  formation  of  a library 

and  a collection  of  objects  of  nature  and  of  art.  These 
two  plans  are  not  incompatible  with  each  other.” 

On  this  double  basis  the  expenditure  of  the  Smithso- 
nian bequest  was  for  a short  time  regulated,  being  mo- 
dified, however,  by  the  necessity  of  providing,  fir.st  of 
all,  an  adequate  building  for  the  transaction  of  business 
and  preservation  of  the  Collections.  To  this  last-named 
purpose  — the  erection  of  a building  — no  part  of  the 
capital  fund  was  appropriated.  Interest  had  accrued  to 
no  less  an  amount  than  £48,400  sterling.  This  sum 
was  devoted  to  the  structure;  but  the  Trustees  deter- 
mined to  keep  it  invested  until  a further  sum  of  £30,000 
liad  accrued,  in  the  expectation  that  the  two  sums 
would  both  cover  the  entire  expenditure  on  tliis  head, 
and  leave  a sufficient  balance  to  be  invested  as  a per- 
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manent  “ fabric  - fiintr’  to  keep  tlie  building  in  repair. 
The  main  structure  was  completed  in  1855,  and  its  tot- 
al cost  was  £59,882  (299,414  dollars).  The  aggregate 
amount  of  accumulated  Interest  up  to  the  same  date, 
was  about  £87,000.  So  that,  in  the  words  of  the  Ninth 
Annual  Report,  “the  fund  originally  bequeathed  by 
Smithson  remains  undiminished  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States , and  there  is  now  on  hand  nearly 
140,000  dollars  (£28,000)  to  be  added  to  the  principal.“ 
At  the  very  outset  of  the  Institution  two  widely  dif- 
ferent views  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  se- 
veral spheres  of  action,  specified  in  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress, and  in  the  Programme  of  Organization,  obtained, 
iis  well  within  the  Hoard  of  Regents  as  without  it.  The 
one  party  regarded  the  formation  and  efficient  mainte- 
nance of  a great  Library,  with  its  subsidiary  collections, 
as  beyond  all  question  the  most  valuable  result  which 
the  Smithson  bequest  could  yield.  Their  opjjonents  es- 
teemed the  institution  and  encouragement  of  scientific 
researches,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
widest  possible  dissemination  of  the  fruits  of  such  re- 
searches, by  means  of  the  press,  to  be  far  more  valua- 
ble than  any  conceivable  gathering  of  books,  or  of  the 
other  appliances  of  learning.  The  former  alleged  that 
to  amass  a splendid  Library  was  at  once  to  lay  a broad 
foundation  both  for  the  increase  and  the  diffusion  of 
human  knowledge,  and  to  secure  a tangible  and  endur- 
ing return,  visible  to  all  eyes,  for  the  money  expended. 
I'he  latter  relied  on  the  vagueness  and  universality  of 
the  testator's  few  words  of  direction  — “ the  increase 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men,” — as,  of  them- 
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selves , constituting  a clear  proof  that  no  plan  of  ex- 
penditure, the  fruits  of  which  where  wholly  or  chietly 
local,  could  honestly  carry  out  his  purpose. 

There  is  so  much  of  undeniable  truth  in  each  of 
these  statements,  taken  singly,  and  each  of  them  is  so 
far  from  embodying  the  whole  truth  of  the  question  in 
hand,  that  a fair  distribution  of  the  funds  between  the 
two  great  objects  of  (1)  gathering  the  tools  of  know- 
ledge, and  (2)  of  teaching  men  how  rightly  to  use  them, 
may  well  appear  to  be  rather  the  wise  solution  of  a 
difficult  problem  than  a mere  compromise  between 
conflicting  opinions.  And  with  a little  more  of  patience 
and  mutual  forbearance  on  the  part  of  those  who  had 
to  work  out  the  plan,  it  would,  I think,  have  been 
found  practicable  enough.  An  income  of  £6.000  or 
£7000  a-year  would  not,  indeed,  have  always  sufficed 
to  carry  on  simultaneously  the  formation  of  a great  Li- 
brary, and  the  production  and  diffusion  of  a series  of 
scientific  Investigations  of  a high  order.  But  it  required 
no  memory  of  uncommon  retentiveness  to  call  to  mind 
the  names  of  Brown  and  Peabody,  of  Bates  and  Astor  ; 
and  no  logical  faculty,  unusually  acute,  to  make  the 
right  deduction  from  the  reminiscence.  A systematic, 
well-chosen  , and  preeminently  scientific  Library  at 
Washington  would  have  been,  at  every  step  of  its  pro- 
gres.s,  increasingly  useful  even  in  the  direct  furtherance 
of  the  “active  operations”  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. No  such  Library  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be,  form- 
ed by  a mere  system  of  “exchanges,”  although  such 
a system  is  an  admirable  aid  and  auxiliary.  Honest  and 
persevering  effort  for  the  obtainment  of  such  a Library, 
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If  made  side  by  side  with  an  energetic  furtiierance  of 
the  selieme  of  publication,  wonld  haA'e  gathered  sup- 
port from  all  quarters;  whilst  a contrary  course  has 
divided  the  friends  of  the  Smitlisonian  Institution  into 
two  jealous  and  even  hostile  camps.  In  the  lives  of  in- 
stitutions, as  in  those  of  individuals,  there  are  occa- 
sions, when  bold  enterprise  and  imquestioning  faith 
show  themselves  to  he  qualities  as  prudent  as  they  are 
powerful. 

For  the  present,  however,  the  Library  portion  of  the 
Smithsonian  scheme  has  sustained  a check.  But  a found- 
ation has  been  laid,  which,  at  some  day  or  other,  will 
assuredly  be  worthily  built  upon.  About  19,000  vo- 
lumes have  been  collected.  ‘ Of  this  number  about  9350 
have  been  purchased;  upwards  of  8000  have  been  ob- 
tained by  donation  and  exchange;  about  4300  have 
been  delivered  under  the  Copyright  Act;  873  volumes 
are  stated  in  the  Reports  to  have  come  “by  deposit." 
Of  the  extent  of  the  collection  in  the  several  classes  of 
literature  no  adequate  statement  has  appeared.  In  ap- 
propriating the  funds  available  for  book-buying,  Mr. 
Jewett  verj’ judiciously  recommended  the  collection,  in 
the  first  instance,  of  works  of  bil)liography,  and  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  purchases  have  accordingly 
been  in  this  department  Of  the  books  presented  the 


>)  This  statfiiient  is  based  on  a eareful  comparison  of  the  Reports  of 
Elet'en  yettrn.  In  a catchpenny  publication  issued  in  I8o7,  iimbT  the  title: 
An  account  of  thr  Smithmnum  /nsfifw/mn.,..  by  W.  J.  Uhces  (which  how- 
ever asserts  itself  to  be  “prepared  from  the  Reports  of  Prof,  Henry  to 
the  Re}»cnts,  and  other  authentic  sources,”)  the  following  statement  is  to 
be  f4)und  (which  stands  in  no  need  of  comment),  “It  now  contains  rd),000 
hook«,  and  othti  rarfitVes.” 
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majority  are  Periodicals  and  Transactions  of  learned 
Societies.  ‘ The  Rearting-Koom  it  is  stated  (inthe“£';(//itA 
AnnmilReporf),  „has  continued  to  be  a place  of  great 
resort  for  citizens  and  strangers.  The  list  of  periodic- 
als is  extensive,  and  comprises  many  of  the  best 
scientific  and  literary  journals  of  this  country  and  of 
Europe."’ 

Of  the  other  operations  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion I can  speak  with  unmixed  satisfaction.  It  has  al- 
ready published  nine  volumes  of  “ Contributions  to 
Knowledge besides  several  minor  but  useful  works, 
as,  for  instance,  a g(3od  ‘•‘•Report  on  recent  Improvements 
in  the  Chemical  ,4rfe.”  Of  the  contents  of  the  former, 
it  may  here  be  added,  that  they  are  veiy'  comprehen- 
sive. In  addition  to  the  entire  range  of  the  Natural 
Sciences,  they  include  contributions  of  real  value  in 
History  and  in  Philology. 

The  Institution  has  also  erected  a MagneticObservatory 
at  Washington ; has  in  various  ways  promoted  astronomi- 
cal pursuits;  and  has  established  a valuable  system  of  me- 
teorological investigation  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Union.  And,  finally,  it  has  organized  and  has 
succesfully  carried  into  practical  working,  a compre- 
hensive scheme  of  scientific  and  literary  correspondence 
and  exchanges  throughout  the  world,  the  probable  ulti- 
mate advantages  of  which  are  not  easily  calculable. 


I The  first  part  of  a list  of  works  of  this  kind  has  been  publisheti 
by  way  of  Appendix  to  the  Seventh  Volume  of  the  SmtthMjnutn  Cotttri- 
Ontioru*. 

* Eighth  Heportf  30  (l8o4.  8vO;. 
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That  an  institution,  which  in  eleven  years  has  accom- 
plished so  much,  may  surmount  alhtemporary  diflicnl- 
ties  and  prosecute  its  career  with  ever  increasing  acti- 
vity and  success,  must  be  the  ardent  desire  of  all  lovers 
of  knowledge,  whether  they  be  Americans  or  Europeans. 


CHArTER  VI 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  AND  DISTRICT  LIBRARIES 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  glory  aikI  htppiaeit^  of  » Commanity  eoni«I«t<i 
ill  vigomuH  efforts,  npritiglug  from  Love,  vustflihed  by 
Faith,  for  the  diffusioo  through  all  cla»Kev  nf  Inteliigenre, 
of  8elf-reapect.  of  8elf*coiiirol.  of  thirst  for  Kiiovilrtlge. 
ami  fur  Moral  and  Kdigloua  (}ro»th. 

...It  is  a plain  truth,  aiidyethuw  little uiiderato<rd. 
that  the  greatest  thing  it)  a City  is  Man  hliiiaelf.  He 
its  Knd.  We  admire  ft«  palaces;  but  the  inerhanic 
«ho  hitilda  them  is  greater  than  those  palaces. .. . You 
talk  of  the  prusperity  of  your  City.  I kiioar  but  one 
true  prosperity.  Does  the  Human  Soul  grow  and 
prosper  here?  — 

('HANNING,  (Tht  obtigation  of  a City  etc,  IH*|.) 


In  addition  to  the  various  classc.s  of  Libraries  which 

Booa  IV. 

have  been  already  enumerateil , many  of  the  States  p^t"ir"cii.'.oi 
have  School  and  District  Libraries,  more  or  less  com-  ‘uJrori'r' 
pletely  organized,  but  in  most  cases  having  a direct 
connection  wdth  the  Common  School  legislation  of  the 
State  to  which  they  belong. 

In  the  Twelfth  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Massachusetts  (j^ovemhor,  1848),  it  is  Ma«uchu..  t,. 
stated  that  tlie  then  number  of  volumes  in  tlie  Public 
School  Libraries  of  that  State  was  91,.')39:  and  their 
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estiruated  value  42,707  dollars  (£8540).  “It  would  be 
difficult,”  it  is  added,  “to  mention  any  way  in  which  a 
million  of  dollars  could  be  more  beneficially  expended 
than  in  supplying  the  requisite  apparatus  and  Libraries 
for  our  Common  Schools.” 

The  School  districts  throughout  the  State  of  New 
Y^ork  are  furnished  with  Libraries  out  of  funds  annually 
appropriated  (since  1838)  by  law  to  that  purpose.  The 
number  of  volumes  in  these  Libraries  was,  in  1844. 
1,145,250;  in  1S4.5,  1,203,139:  in  1840,  1,310,986;  and 
in  1847,  1,338,848  volumes.  “Selections  for  the  Dis- 
trict Libraries  are  made  from  the  whole  range  of  lite- 
rature and  science,  with  the  exception  of  controversial 
books,  ])olitical  or  religious.  History,  Biography,  Poe- 
try, Philosophy,  Fiction,  indeed  every  department  of 
human  knowledge,  contributes  its  share  to  the  ‘DLstrict 

School  Library’ These  Libraries  are  not  so  much 

for  the  benefit  of  children  attending  school  as  for  those 
who  have  completed  their  Common  Sqhool  education. 
Its  main  design  was  to  throw  into  school  districts,  and 
to  place  within  the  reach  of  all  the  inhabitants,  a,  col- 
lection of  good  works  on  subjects  calculated  to  enlarge 
their  understandings,  and  store  their  minds  with  useful 
knowledge.“'  The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
New  York  City,  presented  in  1855,  recommends  the 
extension  of  this  plan  to  the  Grammar  Schools  of  the 
City.’ 

* Reports  of  1836  an«l  of  1843,  quoted  bv  Jewett  in  Sottcet  etc,, 
105. 

* Thirteenth  Animal  liepurt  nf  Hoard  of  Education  of  the  Ci/y  and 
County  of  AVir  y^ork,  1855,  68. 
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There  are  also,  in  -the  State  of  New  York,  172  Libra-  poor  it. 
ries  attached  to  Ac!ademies  and  Seminaries,  under  the  Pubiir  »rh«<.i 
general  supervision  oi  the  Kegents  of  the  Umversitv.  ui,r.rip.. 
who  annually  report,  to  the  Legislature,  inter  alia,  the 
number  of  volumes,  and  the  estimated  value  of  the 
books  in  each  Academy.  These  172  Libraries  con- 
tained, in  1855,  91,296  volumes,  and  their  estimated 
value  was  88,432  dollars  (or  .£17,686  sterling).*  The 
following  is  a comparative  view  of  these  Academy 
Libraries  in  the  years  1848  , 1850,  and  1855,  re- 
spectively ; — 


Ye«r. 

No.  of  Libraric<( 

No.  of  Volutnoit. 

18-48 

1j3 

1S50 

154 

65.524 

1855 

172 

91,2!)(1 

In  Rhode  Island,  within  the  four  years  1846 — 1849,  nutrin  i.ii.r. 

• 1 1*  1 1 Rhode 

ptiblic  Libraries  were  established  in  every  town  of  the 
State,  with  only  four  exceptions,  and  mainly  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  enlightened  and  energetic  Commissioner 
of  Public  Schools,  Mr.  Henrj'  Barnard.  These  Libraries 
are  small,  but  are  composed  of  well -selected  books, 
and  are  accessible  to  the  whole  population.  Another 
public-spirited  man,  Mr.  AinasaManton,  ofRhode-Island, 
has  been  the  chief  founder  of  ten  Libraries  in  as  many 
villages  of  that  State,  which  now  contain  in  the  aggre- 
gate upwards  of  5000  good  books.* 

Even  in  the  newer  States — such  as  Indiana  and  Mi- 

• Sixtif  • eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Reyenti  of  the  Vnirer»it*f  of  the 
State  of  Sev'~Yorky  March,  1855,  173 — 225. 

* Jewett,  Soticen  etc.,  63. 
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chigan — jjrogres.s  is  being  made  in  a similar  direction, 
and  l)V  express  legislative  enactment.  Indiana  provid- 
ed, in  the  law  which  laid  out  the  State  into  counties, 
for  the  approjiriation  of  a piece  of  land  in  each  county 
to  the  establishment  of  a public  Library.  In  Michigan 
•’the  law  has  for  several  years  maile  it  the  duty  of  the 
supervisor  to  assess  a half-mill  tax,  upon  each  dollar  of 
the  taxable  property  of  his  township,  for  the  purchase 

of  a Township  Library The  constitution  of  the  State 

provides  that  ‘the  clear  proccerls  of  all  fines  assessed  in 
the  several  counties  for  any  breach  of  the  penal  laws  shall 
be  exclusively  applied  to  the  support  of  said  Libraries.' 
•Although,'  it  is  added,  ‘according  to  the  returns  then’ 
are  (1847)  but  300  Township  Libraries  in  the  42o 
townships  of  the  State , from  which  reports  have  been 
received,  still  there  is  a very  gratil'ying  increase  in  the 
number  of  these  Libraries,  and  the  extent  of  their  cir- 
culation. There  are  thirty  more  such  Libraries  reported 
this  year  than  last,  containing  in  all  42,926  volumes, 
which  is  6938  more  than  they  contained  , according 
to  the  reports  received  in  the  year  1846.  These  li- 
braries circulate  throygh  f349  districts,  which  shows  an 
Increase  of  268  over  any  former  year.  Communications 
received  from  several  counties  aflford  very  gratifying 
evidence  of  their  increa.sed  usefulness.’ 

‘ Jewett,  Sottces  etc.,  p.  186. 
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Vuibl«  and  Ungible  prodacU  of  the  Past,  1 reekon 
up  to  thu  extent  of  three:  Oitiea,  ...  Tilled  Fields,  ... 
and  Books.  In  which  third,  truly,  the  last  invented, 
Ilea  a worth  far  surpassing  that  of  the  two  others.  Won* 
droua,  indeed,  is  the  virtue  of  a true  book.  Not  like 
a dead  City  of  atones,  yearl>  crumbling,  yearly  needing 
repair;  more  like  a Tilled  Field,  but  then  a Spirltoal 
Field:  like  a Spiritual  Tree,  let  me  rather  aay,  it  standa 
from  year  to  year,  and  from  age  to  age  (we  have  Books 
that  already  number  aome  hundred  and  fifty  human 
ages);  aod  yearly  comes  its  new  produce  of  leaves,— 
Commentaries.  Deductions,  Philosophies,  Political  Sys- 
tems; or  were  it  only  Sermons,  Pamphlets,  Jour* 
iialistic  Essays, — every  one  of  which  is  Talisinanic  and 
Thaumaturgic,  for  it  can  persuade  Men. 

' Caklylb  (Sartor  Rf»artua,  KU.) 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  IMPERIAL  LIBRARY  OF  FRANCE. 


Wlmt  comic  scene*  arc  graceful,  saving  thine? 
Where  is  Philosophy  like  thy  Montaigne's? 

Keiigiou  like  thy  Venelou's?  Sublime 
In  Valour’s  self-devotion  were  thy  men; 

Thy  women  far  eublitner:  But  fbal  stains 
At  last  thou  bearest  on  thy  plume;  Ihy  steps 
Follow  false  honour,  deviatiug  from  true. 

A broken  word  bears  on  it  worse  disgrace 

Than  broken  sword.  Kre  while  thou  kuewest  tlii.s: 

Now  buggest  thy  enslaver. 

Landor. 


§ 1.  Foundation  of  the  old  Library  of  the  Kinos 
op  France.  (1364 — 1593.) 

The  first  beginnings  of  the  National  Library  of  France 
are,  as  we  have  seen  already,  to  be  traced  to  the  col- 
lection, brought  together  in  one  of  the  towers  of  the 
Ixiuvre  by  King  Charles  V.,  and  dispersed  during  the 
English  invasion.  Lewis  XL  seems  to  have  taken  some 
pains  to  collect  books,  at  an  early  age;  and,  soon  after 
his  accession,  he  gathered  what  remains  could  be  yet 
found  in  France  of  the  old  Royal  Library.  The  collec- 
tion thus  formed  received  rapid  augmentation  by  tlie 

16* 
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progress  of  the  new  art  of  printing  and  by  other  means 
less  legitimate.  Under  Charles  VIII.  considerable  acces- 
sions also  resulted  from  the  conquest  of  Naples — some 
of  the  literary  spoils  of  which  may  still  be  examined  by 
the  curious.  The  Princes  of  Orleans , Charles  and  John, 
when  returning  from  their  long  captivity  in  England, 
brought  back  with  them  many  books  which  they  had 
purchased,  and,  amongst  the  number,  some  of  those 
which  the  Regent  Bedford  had  carried  off.  With  these 
acquisitions  Charles  laid  the  foundation  of  a Library 
at  Blois,  and  John  that  of  another  at  Angouleme.  On 
his  accession  to  the  Crown  of  France  Louis  XII.  re- 
moved the  Louvre  Library  to  Blois,  adding  it  to  the 
books  of  his  father,  and  afterwards  augmenting  the  com- 
bined collection  by  that  which  had  been  established  by 
the  Dukes  of  Milan  at  Pavia.  In  1544  it  was  again  re- 
moved, by  Francis  I.,  to  Fontainebleau.  According  to 
the  inventory  made  on  this  occasion,  the  number  of 
volumes  was  then  1890,  exclusive  of  those  which  that 
monarch  had  previously  brought  together  in  his  fa- 
vourite abode,  partly  by  purchase,  and  partly,  it  would 
seem,  by  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  Con- 
stable of  Bourbon,  whose  books  made  a splendid  ad- 
dition to  the  Fontainebleau  collection.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  that  of  the  entire  contents  of  this  Libraiy  at 
the  death  of  Francis,  only  about  200  volumes  were 
printed.  MSS.,  and  especially  Greek  MSS.,  had  been 
the  especial  objects  of  his  research.  In  their  pursuit 
his  expenditure  was  liberal,  constant  and  successful.  It 
was  in  this  reign  that  the  office  of  Maitre  de  la  Librai- 
i~ie  dll  Hoi  was  created ; its  first  occupant  being  Guil- 
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iaiinie  Bude.  Under  Henry  II.  the  most  noticeable  event 
was  the  enactment  (in  1556)  by  royal  Ordinance,  that 
all  booksellers  should  furnish  the  Royal  Library  with 
a copy  of  every  book  printed  ‘ with  privilege.’  The  next 
four  reigns  present  but  one  fact  which  it  is  here  im- 
portant to  notice , that,  namely,  of  the  appointment,  by 
Henry  IV.,  of  the  most  illustrious  of  a long  and  dis- 
tinguished line  of  Chief  Librarians,  in  the  person  of 
Jacques  Auguste  de  Thou.  This  appointment  led  to 
yreat  changes  and  ameliorations  in  the  condition  and 
management  of  the  Library,  and  thenceforth  the  reign- 
ing Librarian  becomes,  within  its  walls,  a more  im- 
portant personage  than  the  reigning  monarch.  Soon, 
indeed,  we  shall  find  a sort  of  hereditary  bibliothecal 
royalty  established,  in  virtue  of  wliich  “Bignon  IV.” 
succeeds  to  “Bignon  III.,”  as  naturally  and  as  imme- 
diately as  Lewis  XFV.  to  Lewis  XIII. 

§ 2.  Growth  of  the  Royal  Library,  from  the  be- 
ginning OF  the  Librarianship  of  De  Thou  to  the 
DEATH  OF  J.  F.  Bignon.  (1594 — 1784.) 

When  De  Thou  sought  of  the  King  the  Librarianship 
he  found  that  there  was  already  a claimant,  not  for 
the  office,  but  for  the  Library  itself.  The  Cardinal  de 
Bourbon  claimed  the  collection  as  having  been  given 
to  him  by  Henry  III.  But  the  King  asserted  that  it  was 
an  inalienable  heir-loom  of  the  Crown;  that  he  could 
himself  take  better  care  of  it  than  could  the  Cardinal ; 
and,  finally,  that  the  latter  was  rich  enough  to  buy 
another.  De  Thou  does  not  say  that  it  needed  any  exer- 
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tion  of  his  to  prevent  the  alienation,')  but  we  may 
reasonably  suppose  that  Henry  IV^.  acted  by  his  counsels. 

The  next  act  which  signalized  the  official  career  of 
the  great  historian,  as  Mnttre  de  la  Librairie  du  Rot,  was 
the  acquisition  of  the  Library  of  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
— which  contained  more  than  800  valuable  MSS., 
chiefly  Greek.  It  was  not,  indeed,  added  to  the  Royal 
Collection  until  l.')99,  but  the  steps  necessary  to  secure 
it  were  taken  in  1594.  Then  came  the  removal  of  the 
Royal  Library  from  Fontainebleau  to  Paris  in  1595.  Its 
temporary  lodging  was  the  College  of  Clermont,  which 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  had  set  at  liberty.  The 
first  acquisition  which  followed  the  removal  was  the 
famous  Bible  of  Charles  the  Bald  which  had  been  given 
by  Charles  V.  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  and  which 
now,  by  an  order  of  Parliament,  was  made  to  rejoin 
such  of  its  old  companions  as  still  survived.  In  1605, 
the  Jesuits  were  recalled,  and  the  Library  was  trans- 
ferred to  a Convent  of  Cordeliers,  where  it  remained  in 
the  immediate  custody,  for  a time,  of  Isaac,  Casaubon. 
At  the  death  of  the  President  de  Thou,  in  1617,  he  was 
succeeded  in  his  office  of  Master  of  the  Library  by  his 
unfortunate  son,  Franyois  Auguste  de  Thou,  who  held 
the  post  until  his  execution  in  1642. 


‘ His  words  as  reported  in  the  Tkunna  arc  these:  Cardinal  de 

Bourbon  pretendoit  que  la  Bibliotheqne  du  Roy  luy  appartenoit,  et  que 
Henry  III.  la  luy  aroU  donn^e.  J'en  demanday  an  Roy  la  ^arde,  et  en 
parlay  au  Cardinal » <1^1  dit  quo  e'estoit  a luy.  Je  luy  dis  qu’il  en  fal- 
loit  parlor  au  Roy.  Le  Roy  dll  que  e’estoit  un  incuble  de  la  Coiironne, 
qui  ne  sc  pouvoit  vendre  ny  donner,  qu'il  avoit  ses  offiders,  et  qu'il  la 
Ksrderoit  mieux  qu«  luy,  et  qu’il  avoit  de  I'argcnt  pour  cii  av’oir  ime 
autre.”  — Stfltog*;  ncn'pfnrum  vnrii  gentria  et  argument!  ....  rfo  Vita  . . . 
Thtari^  eto.  xi,  ?00. 
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The  most  important  accessions  of  this  period  were  ““•>» 

• • (-'bnp(«r  I. 

the  MSS.  of  Philippe  Hiirault,  Bishop  of  Chartres. 
amounting  to  418  vplumes,  of  which  one  hundred  were 
Greek,  and  for  which  12,000  livres  were  paid  in  1622. 
Ultimately,  another  assemblage  of  MSS. — Syriac,  Ara- 
bic, Turkish,  and  Persian, — purcha.sed  about  the  same 
period,  and  which  had  been  collected  by  De  Breves, 
during  his  embassy  to  Constantinople, — after  a long 
sojourn,  (at  first  in  the  private  Library  of  Cardinal  Ri- 
chelieu, and  afterwards  in  that  of  the  Sorbonne,*)  was 
also  incorporated  with  the  Royal  Collection.  The  latter, 
during  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIII. , was  again  removed 
from  the  Convent  of  the  Cordeliers  to  a house  belong- 
ing to  the  same  Order  in  the  Rue  de  la  Harjje. 

On  the  death  of  Franyois  de  Thou,  he  was  succeeded 
by  the  first  of  the  Bignons,  the  learned  and  deservedly 
celebrated  ‘Jerome  I"V  who  in  1651  obtained  the  re- 
version of  the  office  for  his  son.  The  year  last  named 
was  also  signalized  by  the  death  of  Pierre  Dupuy,  one 
of  the  joint  keepers  (Gardes  de  la  Bibliotheque)  who 
bequeathed  his  Library  to  the  King  for  the  further 
augmentation  of  the  collection  he  had  already  largely 
augmented  in  his  life  time.  * Ilis  brother  Jacques  sur- 
vived him  but  three  years;  he  also  bequeathing  to  the 
Royal  Library,  by  his  Will,  a considerable  collection 
of  books.  ’ Shortly  afterwards  an  important  series  of 
MSS.,  extending  to  1923  volumes  was  presented  by 
Hippolyte,  Count  of  Bethune.  Of  these  no  less  than  950 


* DeifuigneSt  Etutfii  hiHluritfuei  , in  the  Sotive*  at  h’xiraitMf  tom.  i. 

^ rerrault^  Elo^je  de  Pierre  Dupity^  reprinted  in  etc  *tt  si,  54. 

* Struviup,  Actn  Literaritif  ii , 7. 
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contain  letters  and  original  documents  illustrative  of  the 
history  of  France. 

Jacques  Dupuy  was  succeeded  by  Nicholas  Colbert, 
brother  of  the  illustrious  minister,  and  afterwards  Bi- 
shop of  LuQon.  On  his  elevation  to  that  dignity  he 
nominally  retained  his  office , the  duties  of  which,  how- 
ever, were  really  performed  by  his  brother,  who,  ere 
long,  obtained  an  almost  royal  power  over  the  Library, 
as  one  of  the  functions  of  his  post  of ‘Superintendent 
of  the  King’s  buildings.’ 

Colbert  used  this  power  zealously  and  wisely.  He 
had  an  ardent  passion  for  books,  and  the  pleasure  he 
took  in  forming  a splendid  collection  for  himself  by 
no  means  prevented  him  from  largely  increasing  the 
King’s.  At  the  beginning  of  his  sway  the  Royal  Li- 
brary numbered  but  16,746  volumes,  taking  MSS.  and 
printed  books  together.  At  his  death,  the  number  of 
printed  books  was  upwards  of  40,000,  and  that  of  MSS. 
upwards  of  12,000. 

Of  these  vast  acquisitions  the  first  was  that  of  the 
State  Papers  and  other  MSS.  of  Antoine  de  Lomenie 
de  Brienne,  Secretary  of  State.  In  strictness  the  term 
restitution  would  be  to  some  extent  appropriate,  since 
the  King  had  a good  claim  to  a large  portion  at  all 
events  of  the  collection.  The  next  (made  in  1662)  was 
the  large  and  curious  Library  of  Raphael  Trichet  Du 
Fresne,  who  had  spent  much  of  his  life  in  searching 
for  books  both  abroad  and  at  home.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  he  had  amassed  nearly  10,000  printed  vo- 
lumes and  about  140  MSS.  A special  collection  of 
books  on  Italian  History  had  been  purchased  from  hiiii 
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by  Fouquet  (for  14,000  livres)',  and  he  had  formed  two 
other  special  collections — the  one  on  the  history  of 
Spain,  extending  to  499  volumes;  and  the  other  on  the 
history  of  the  East  Indies,  comprising  13o  volumes,  and 
an  Atlas  in  15  volumes,  at  that  period  regarded  as 
unique  in  its  kind.  The  entire  Library  was  purchased 
by  the  King  of  the  collector’s  widow. 

By  this  time  the  Royal  collection  had  outgrown  its 
narrow  accommodation  in  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe,  and  Col- 
bert caused  it  to  be  transferred  in  1666  to  a more  spa- 
cious house  in  the  Rue  Vivienne,  to  which  was  also 
removed , in  the  following  year , the  Royal  Cabinet  of 
Medals,  which  theretofore  had  been  placed  in  the  Louvre. 
That  of  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans,  together  with  his 
small  but  very  choice  collection  of  books  and  MSS.,  was 
also  brought  to  the  Rue  Vivienne,  and  was  followed 
by  the  fine  collection  of  prints,  in  224  folio  volumes, 
which  the  King  had  recently  purchased  from  the  Abbe 
de  Marollcs  or  his  heirs. 

In  1667,  the  extensive  Library  of  the  famous  Fou- 
quet was  brought  to  public  sale.  Of  its  30,000  vo- 
lumes— an  unusual  proportion  of  which  is  said  to  have 
been  rare  and  valuable — 2317  were  selected  and  pur- 
chased for  the  Royal  Library,  including  in  the  number 
that  collection  of  works,  on  the  History  of  Italy,  of 
which  mention  has  already  been  made. 

The  large  additions  which  were  thus  acquired  from 
sources  so  various,  and  by  means  which  in  some  cases 
precluded  all  idea  of  selection,  necessarily  involved  the 
acquisition  of  many  duplicates,  and  led  to  the  pre- 
paration, in  1668,  of  special  inventories,  not  only  of  the 
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duplicates  in  the  Royal  Library,  but  of  those  also 
of  the  Mazarine  Library,  with  a view  to  mutual 
exchanges,  after  official  appraisement.  The  list  of 
printed  books  contained  in  the  Mazarine  Library, 
which  were  not  to  be  found  in  that  of  the  King, 
amounted  to  3678  volumes,  and  that  of  the  books  want- 
ing in  the  Mazarine  Library,  but  of  which  the  Royal 
collection  contained  duplicates , to  2341 ; the  value  of 
which  appears  to  have  been  estimated  as  equal  to  that 
of  the  books  in  the  former  category.  On  this  basis, 
accordingly,  the  exchange  was  made.  The  whole  of 
the  Mazarine  MSS. — 2556  in  number — seem  to  have 
been  transferred  to  the  King’s  Library  at  the  same 
time.  Of  these  200  were  Hebrew;  343  in  Arabic,  Sy- 
riac, Turkish,  Persian,  or  other  Oriental  languages; 
229  in  Greek;  and  1422  in  Latin,  or  in  the  languages 
of  modern  Europe. 

Further  opportunities  soon  occurred  for  the  augmen- 
tation , more  especially , of  the  Oriental  part  of  the  col- 
lection already  so  precious.  Thus,  for  instance,  at  the 
sale  of  the  Library  of  Gaidmin  at  Paris,  and  at  that  of 
Grotius  at  Leyden,  considerable  acquisitions  were  made, 
both  of  MSS.  and  of  printed  books,  the  majority  of 
which  were  in  the  Eastern  tongues.  Still  more  import- 
ant in  their  results  were  the  measures  which  were 
taken,  to  profit  by  the  researches  of  French  travellers 
in  the  Levant.  In  this  manner,  from  Colbert’s  day 
down  to  our  own,  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
Royal  Library  of  France,  such  as  by  no  other  means 
would  have  been  attainable. 

In  1669,  a negociation  was  opened  with  the  heirs  ol' 
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the  illustrious  J.  A.  de  Thou,  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
whole  of  the  noble  Library  he  had  bequeathed  to  his 
family,  and  which  his  son  had  considerably  enlai^ed. 
At  that  time  the  Royal  collection  had  increased  to 
.30,000  volumes,  but  had  nevertheless  many  striking 
deficiencies,  w’hicli  that  of  the  De  Thous  would  have 
supplied.  The  negociation  was  however  broken  off. 

That  the  dispersion  of  a Library  so  precious,  both 
for  its  contents  and  its  associations,  should  have  been 
permitted,  must  always  be  matter  of  regret.  To  have 
foreseen  such  an  event  would  have  caused  much  grief 
to  the  founder.  Nor  can  the  gratification  with  which 
collectors  occasionally  pounce  upon  a choice  Thuanus 
volume  be,  for  a moment,  put  in  the  scale  against  the 
delight  and  instruction  which  would  have  been  de- 
rivable from  the  public  preservation  of  the  whole.  For 
forty  years,  persevering  exertion  was  used  to  as- 
semble, from  all  parts  of  Europe,  books  of  Intrinsic 
worth,  in  their  best  editions,  and  most  sumptuous  form. 
Sometimes  copies  of  special  beauty  were  printed  ex- 
pressly for  this  Library.  At  length  8000  volumes  of 
printed  books  and  1000  MSS.  were  assembled.  It  was 
rich  alike  in  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  in  the  master- 
pieces of  modern  literature,  and  in  the  monuments  of 
national  history.  ‘ To  ensure,  as  he  hoped,  its  permanent 
existence  De  Thou  made  this  provision  in  his  last  will:- 

“ Hibliothecani  meam quam  integram  conservari  non 

solum  /amili(v  mem,  se<l  etiam  rei  literaria’  interest,  di- 

• Paralipomona  in  Thuani  liistoriarum  sui  lihri  xxxviii;  Vi. 

Hi'  /iWeVa/wre,  . i,  26,  oa  tpiotod  by  C'Olliiition,  Li/^  o/ 
ThtiamtMf  atl  finem. 
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villi,  vendi  ac  dissipari  veto,  eainque  communem  ciiin 
mimismatis  antiquis  aureis,  argenteia  et  lereis  inter 
filios,  qui  literis  operam  navabunt,  facio,  ita  iit  ctiain 
cxteris  aliisque  philologis  ad  iisuin  publicum  pateat. 
Ejus  custodiam  Petro  Puteano  cognato  meo  et  multis 
nominibus  mihi  charo,  donee  filii  adolescant,  committo, 
qui  et  libros  MSS.  iis  qui  opus  habebunt  utendos  dare 
poterit,  modo  de  illis  restituendis  idonee  caveatur.”  ' 
But  it  was  all  in  vain.  That  collection  of  which  it  was 
proudly  said  that  he  who  had  not  seen  it,  had  not 
seen  Paris — (Lutetiam  non  vidisse  censetur,  qui  Biblio- 
thecam  Thuanam  non  vidit)  * was  preser^'cd  for  a ge- 
neration or  two,  but  within  sixty  three  years  was 
sold,  and  for  less  money  (accoi-ding  to  Graevius,)  than 
the  cost  of  the  binding.  It  is,  however,  to  be  re- 
membered that  no  unworthy  motive,  or  degrading  in- 
sensibility to  the  obligation  entailed  by  an  illustrious 
name,  led  to  this  step.  It  was  necessitated  by  the  pres- 
sure of  debts,  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  ambassa- 
dorial functions.  The  discredit  of  the  transaction  be- 
longs to  Lewis  XIV.,  and  in  all  probability  the  motive 
which  led  to  the  refusal  was  a contemptible  one,  as 
we  know  to  have  been  the  motives  of  many  of  the 
small  acts  of  that  “great  monarch.”  But  eventually 
some  of  the  choicest  of  the  De  Thou  treasures  (after 
passing  through  the  Libraries  of  the  President  de  Me- 
nars  and  the  Cardinal  de  Soubise)  were  added  to  those 


I Sylloge  Scriptorum  etc.,  vi  supra ^ vii  (De  J.  A.  Thuaoi  Testamento 
et  morte),  2. 

* P.  D.  Huetii  Commentariu*  de  rebus  ad  eum  pertinentibnSf  65 
Collinson,  Life  *•/  Thuamis,  ii,  *236-239;  *265**269. 
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of  the  BibliotMque  du  Roi.  Arrangements  which  had 
been  set  on  foot,  almost  contemporaneously  with  the 
endeavour  to  preserve  the  Thuanian , for  the  purchase 
of  the  books  of  Jacques  Mentel , an  eminent  physician, 
were  successfully  carried  through,  and  led  to  an  acces- 
sion of  nearly  10,000  volumes. 

To  the  untiring  zeal  and  vigilance  of  Colbert,  the 
Library  also  owed  some  useful  accessions  of  a kind 
differing  from  all  which  have  hitherto  been  mentioned. 
Well  acquainted  with  the  value  of  the  important  histor- 
ical materials  which  lay  scattered  throughout  the  pro- 
vincial Archives  of  France,  and  in  the  muniment  rooms 
of  monasteries  and  Corporations,  he  employed  many 
competent  archaeologists  in  the  transcription  of  char- 
ters and  deeds,  in  these  various  repositories,  and  this 
on  so  extensive  a scale  that  in  the  year  1670,  from 
Bearn  and  Languedoc  alone,  a sufficient  number  of 
transcripts  were  received  to  make  340  folio  volumes. 

The  researches  of  private  travellers,  or  of  agents 
especially  commissioned  for  the  purpose , were  neither 
the  only  nor  the  most  efficient  means  which  were  em- 
ployed for  foreign  acquisitions. 

These,  Indeed,  as  has  been  intimated,  were  often 
strikingly  successful.  Father  Vansleb  (a  Dominican 
Monk , well  versed  in  the  Oriental  languages)  procured, 
for  example , during  his  five  years  of  travel  in  Egypt 
and  Syria — from  1671  to  1676 — no  less  than  660  MSS., 
in  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Coptic,  Arabic,  Turkish,  Persian, 
and  Greek.  A few  years  later,  Mabillon,  one  of  the 
many  glories  of  an  Order  far  more  illustrious  than  that 
of  St.  Dominic,  obtained,  during  his  travels  in  Italy, 
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nearly  4000  volumes  of  printed  books.  But  the  acqui- 
sitions which  were  made  at  various  periods  througli 
the  exertions  or  the  official  influence  of  the  Ambas- 
sadors of  France  were  more  important  still.  In  this 
respect,  as  in  some  others,  the  history  of  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  our  neighbours  and  allies  presents, 
usually,  a salient  contrast  to  our  own. 

Amongst  the  earliest  of  the  French  diplomatists 
who,  in  this  way,  have  earned  a niche  of  grateful  com- 
memoration in  the  annals  of  their  National  Library, 
was  M.  Verjus,  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Portugal, 
who  purchased  at  Lisbon  an  extensive  collection  of 
books  on  the  domestic  and  colonial  history  of  the  Pen- 
insula. His  example  was  soon  followed  by  D’Avaux 
and  D’Alenct5  in  Holland;  by  D’Obeil  in  England;  and 
by  Piqueterre  in  Sweden.  By  Savary  de  BrH'es,  and 
his  successors,  at  Constantinople. 

In  168.3,  by  the  death  of  Colbert,  the  Library  sus- 
tained a loss,  which  was  but  partially  supplied  by  his 
successor  Louvois,  although  he  continued  in  the  track 
which  had  been  marked  for  him  as  respects  liberal  pro- 
visions for  its  maintenance  and  augmentation.  Soon  after 
his  appointment  he  began  to  take  active  measures  for 
the  enforcement  of  that  statutable  deposit  of  the  co- 
pies of  works  printed  ‘with  privilege’  which  had  been 
enacted  by  Henry  II.  A new  decree  of  the  Royal  Coun- 
cil, however,  was  found  to  be  necessary,  and  it  was 
promulgated  in  January  1689, 

The  death  of  the  Minister  de  Louvois,  which  oc- 
curred in  1691,  interrupted  a magnificent  project  for 
a new  building,  which  he  had  intended  to  cause  to  be 
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erected  for  the  Library  in  the  Place  Vendume,  and  led 
eventiiallv  to  considerable  changes  in  its  internal  ad- 
ministration. Up  to  that  time  the  office  of  Keeper 
(Maitre  de  la  Librairie)  had  been  dependent  on  the 
Superintendent  of  Royal  Buildings,  but  thenceforward 
it  was  made  dependent  on  the  King  alone.  The  text 
of  the  decree  runs  thus: — After  reciting  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Abbti  de  Louvois  it  enacts  that  he  shall 
enjoy  the  privileges  and  perform  the  functions  of  the 
office  of  Maitre  de  la  Librairie,  Intendant  et  Garde  da 
Cabinet  des  Livres,  Mamiscrits,  Medailles  et  raretes  an- 
tiques et  modernes,  et  Garde  de  la  Bibliotheque  de  Sa 
Majeste,  sous  tautoriie  de  Sa  Majeste  seulement;  non 
obstant  qu’il  soil  porte  par  ses  jrrovisions  du  mois  (TAt'ril 
1684,  quil  devoit  texercer  sous  I'autorite  et  direction  du 
Sur-Intendant  des  lidtimens,  dont  Sa  Majeste  le  decharge 
et  dispense,  Ini  et  ses  successeurs  en  la  dite  charge,  etfe- 
ront  les  depenses  qiiil  conviendra  faire  pour  la  Biblio- 
theque ...  et  autres  concernant  ...la  dite  charge,  ordou- 
nees  par  Sa  Majeste,  etc. 

In  1694,.  a plan  of  international  exchanges  was 
adopted  which  continued  to  be  followed  for  some  years, 
although  its  thorough  developement  was  to  be  left  for 
the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  Century.  The  duplicate 
books  of  the  Royal  Library  were  given  in  exchange  for 
new  works  printed  in  foreign  countries,  and  in  this  way 
many  important  books  were  obtained  more  especially 
in  Germany  and  in  England.  Interchanges  of  this  kind 
extended  even  to  China.  In  1697,  a present  from  the 
Emperor  laid  the  foundation  of  that  exten-sive  collection 
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BOOT  V.  of  Chinese  literature  which  has  long  been  one  of  the 
Th^  Imperial  gloFies  of  tlus  Library,  and  in  return  a fine  set  of 

Uhrary  at  PnrU.  'vtit  • ii  iT»* 

the  Lewis  XIV.  prints  was  presented  by  the  King. 

Our  countryman,  Dr.  Martin  Lister  (whose  narrative 
of  his  travels,  though  it  gave  occasion  for  ridicule  to 
some  of  his  critics,  is  both  intelligent  and  amusing), 
has  described  with  some  minuteness  his  visit  to  the 
Royal  Library,  in  1698. 

i,i.wr'.  Account  “Tliis  Library,”  he  says,  “consists  of  at  least  50,000 

of  the  P«ri«  f ’ 

uur.ry  In  1698.  volumes  of  printed  books,  and  15,000  MSS.  in  all 
languages.  They  work  daily  and  hard  at  the  catalogue 
which  they  intend  to  print.  I saw  ten  thick  folios  of  it, 
fairly  transcribed  for  the  press They  have  two  in- 

dexes; one  of  the  matter  and  contents  of  books,  and 
another  of  authors,  wherein  are  all  the  works  they 
have,  ....  and  the  titles  likewise  of  all  that  they  know 
of  that  are  wanting,  with  an  * in  the  margin,  ...  that 
they  may  know  what  they  have  to  buy  ...” 

The  most  noticeable  accessions  during  the  first  few 
years  of  the  18th  century  belong  to  the  department  of 
MSS.  The  Archbishop  of  Rheims  made  a donation  of 
500  choice  MSS. — 306  of  them  Latin,  111  Greek,  53 
French,  16  Italian,  and  14  Hebrew,  and  nearly  all  de- 
rived from  the  collection  of  Fouquet — and  to  these, 
after  his  death  (in  1710),  58  Liturgical  MSS.  were 
added  by  his  heirs.  By  the  intervention  of  the  same 
prelate,  a collection  of  mqdern  MSS. — 275  in  number, 
chiefly  in  Latin  and  French — were  purchased  from  the 
heirs  of  M.  Faure,  a Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  famous 
in  his  day.  And  whilst  the  Archbishop  was  actively 
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promoting  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Library  at  iiome, 
the  Abbe  de  Louvois,  his  nephew,  then  on  his  travels 
was  collecting  books  for  it-in  the  principal  cities  of 
Italy.  Soon  after  his  return  he  purchased  (in  1706)  a 
curious  collection  of  MSS.,  extending  to  upwards  of  400 
volumes,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Emery  Bigot, 
and  which  included  a MS.'  of  the  Gospels  of  high  anti- 
quity, remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  condition. 

It  was  about  the  same  period  that  the  department 
which  had  enlisted  so  much  zeal  ’and  such  wide-spread 
researches  for  its  enrichment,  was  infamously  despoiled 
by  a hypocritical  priest,  who  sought  to  varnish  a 
double  apostacy  by  pretences  of  serving  the  govern- 
ment in  matters  connected  with  its  foreign  affairs. 
Jean  Aymont,  originally  a priest  in  Dauphiny,  had 
professed  Protestantism,  and  established  himself  at  the 
Hague,  whence  he  opened  a correspondence  with  M. 
Clement,  who  then  held  the  office  of  Garde  de  la  Biblio- 
heqne  (in  which  he  had  succeeded  the  celebrated  traveller 
Thevenot),  and  by  whom  on  his  subsequent  arrival  in 
Paris  he  was  cordially  welcomed.  lie  remained  in  that 
city  above  a year,  obtained  the  favourable  notice  of 
Cardinal  de  Noailles,  entered  the  ‘Seminary  of  Foreign 
Missions,’  became  a constant  frequenter  of  the  Library, 
and  at  length  found  opportunities  to  phmder  it  of  many 
fine  MSS.,  and  to  mutilate  many  others  of  marvellous 
rarity  and  beauty, — amongst  them  theBible  ofChailes 
the  Bald,  and  a venerable  MS.  of  the  Paidine  Epistles, 
written  on  vellum  in  golden  letters.  From  the  Bible 
forty  leaves  had  been  cut,  and  from  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul  thirty-five.  Twenty-two  years  after  the  theft, 
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tlie  liberality  of  Edward  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford  (the 
founder  of  the  ‘Harleian  eolleetion,),  ledhiin  to  gladden 
the  hearts  of  the  Librarians,  by  the  gift  of  thirty-four  of 
the  missing  leaves  of  the  last-named  MS.  which  had 
come  into  his  Library:  the  other  leaf  having,  a 
little  while  before , been  purchased  at  the  Hague. 
Of  Charles  the  Bald’s  Bible  but  a single  leaf  was  re- 
covered. 

Amongst  the  MSS.  which  were  stolen  bodily,  were 
original  Acts  of  that  “('ouncil  of  Jerusalem”  which 
Lewis  XIV.  had  caused  to  be  convoked  in  1672,  with 
the  view  of  arraying  the  Greek  Churches  against  the 
Protestants,  by  shewing  their  agreement  in  certain 
points  of  dogmatic  teaching  with  the  Church  of  Rome. 
This  MS.  had  been  lent  to  Antoine  Arnauld,  when  en- 
gaged (whether  as  author  or  as  editor)  on  the  famous 
work,  De  la  perpHuitv  de  la  foi  sar  T Eucharistie,  After 
his  death  it  had  been  placed  in  the  Royal  Library,  but 
without  the  usual  stamp,  or  any  other  mark  of  owner- 
ship. The  impudent  purloiner  availed  himself  of  this 
oversight  to  assert  that  it  had  never  belonged  to  the 
King,  but  was  the  property  of  the  Monastery  of  St. 
Germain-des-Pri^s,  from  a member  of  which  Com- 
munity— at  heart  a Protestant — he  had  received  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  refuting  the  deductions  of  Arnauld  as 
to  the  faith  of  the  Eastern  Churches  respecting  the 
Eucharist.  It  required  repeated  efforts — extending 
over  two  years — to  obtain  the  restitution  of  this  MS. 
by  the  exertion  of  the  authority  of  the  States  General. 
Cldment,  who  was  inconsolable  at  the  misfortune,  of 
which  he  had  been  the  innocent  cause,  livecMong  enough 
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to  witness  this  act  of  restitution,  hut  died  in  1712, 
after  five  years  of  vexation  and  suft’erinff. 

In  1708,  the  Library  received  a singular  accession 
in  the  consignment  to  it,  after  fifteen  years  of  detention 
at  the  Custom  House,  of  an  ownerless  box  of  liooks, 
which  its  annalist  describes  as  “livres  Tartares;"  and 
in  the  year  following  one  still  more  singular  (not  only 
in  the  manner  of  its  acquirement,  but  in  its  siibscijiient 
advent  ures)  in  the  shape  of  the  autograph  maps  of  that 
Survey  of  Ireland  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
brilliant  fortunes  of  Sir  AVilliam  Petty,  and  had  no 
small  influence  in  moulding  the  subsequent  j)olitical 
history  of  the  sister  kingdom.  These  maps,  in  their 
voyage  to  London,  in  a ship  belonging  to  the  first  Earl 
of  Shelburne,  were  captured  by  a French  privateer,  and 
were  presented  to  the  King’s  Library  by  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  Navy.  Some  years  afterwards  they 
were  lent  to  Cardinal  Dubois,  and  by  him  to  the  geo- 
grapher Delisle,  amongst  whose  effects  they  were  found 
by  his  heirs,  without  any  mark  of  their  ownership,  and 
only  by  chance,  it  would  seem,  did  they  find  their 
way  back  to  the  Library  shelves. 

Ify  the  bequest  of  Clement,  the  Library  was  enriched, 
in  1712,  by  a series  of  engraved  portraits,  18,000  in 
number,  and  by  purchase  from  the  heirs  of  his  pre- 
decessor, Thcvenot,  it  received  a valuable  accession  of 
MSS.  principally  Oriental.  A further  addition  of  Ori- 
ental MSS.  accrued  shortly  afterwards  by  the  legacy 
of  that  worthy*  Orientalist  .\ntoine  Galland,  whose 
version  of  the  “Arabian  Nights”  has,  in  one  form  or 
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otlier,  become  a Household  book  to  so  many  thousands 
of  youthful  readei’s  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  last  important  acquisition  which  marks  the  an- 
nals of  the  Royal  Library  under  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV. 
was  the  presented  Collection  of  Francois  de  Gaignieres, 
a splendid  gift  which  was  splendidly  rewarded.  This 
accession  carried  up  the  number  of  volumes  to  70,000. 

The  Regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  brought  no  re- 
laxation, either  at  home  or  abroad,  in  the  efforts  for 
its  further  aggrandizement.  And,  more  fortunately 
still,  even  the  premature  death  of  the  zealous  Librarian 
De  Louvois,  was  largely  compensated  by  the  excellent 
choice  which  was  made  of  his  successor  in  the  person 
of  the  Abbe  Bignon. 

The  first  step  of  the  new  functionary  was  the  prejia- 
ration  of  a complete  inventory  of  the  Library,  in  all  its 
departments, — a task  which  occupied  the  persons  to 
whom  it  was  entrusted  during  fifteen  months; — and 
the  second  was  the  remodelling  of  its  internal  organi- 
sation, with  the  view  of  bringing  it  into  better  harmony 
with  the  growth  of  the  various  collections. 

Five  distinct  departments  were  now  created : — 
I.  Manuscripts;  II.  Printed  Books;  III.  Deeds  and 
Heraldic  Documents  (Titres  et  Gmealogies) ; IV. 
Prints;  V.  Medals; — each  with  its  responsible  keeper, 
and  with  a proper  staff  of  assistants.  Whilst,  by  this 
means,  a more  thorough  division  of  labour,  under  one 
controlling  mind,  was  effected  in  the  interior  of  the 
Bibliotheque  du  Roi,  steps  were  also  taken  to  centralize 
the  general  superintendence  of  the  other  Royal  Libra- 
ries— those  of  the  Louvre  and  of  Fontainebleau — bypri- 
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vute  ti*eaties  for  the  transfer  of  the  patents  of  their  re- 
spective keepers.  M.  Bignon  at  the  same  time  obtained 
for  his  nephew  the  revei-sion  of  his  office. 

The  first  salient  accession  which  marks  the  admi- 
nistration of  ‘Bignon  II.’  M-as  that  of  the  collection  of 
MSS.  which  had  been  formed  with  great  care  and  re- 
search by  the  learned  Baluze, — about  a thousand  in 
number,  exclusive  of  a large  series  of  Charters,  Bulls, 
and  other  public  documents;  the  second  was  that  of 
800  volumes  of  Chinese  books  which  had  been  brought 
from  China  by  the  French  missionaries.  These  were 
followed  by  eighteen  hundred  more  which  M.  Bignon 
obtained  through  the  intervention  of  the  East-India 
Company. 

The  cataloguing  of  these  Chinese  ac<juisitions  was 
committed  to  Fourmont,  and  here  he  found  materials  for 
his  cvirious  Dissertation  sur  les  annales  Chmoises,  in  the 
coui’se  of  which  he  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  the  great 
liberality  and  the  wide  research  which  were  employed  for 
the  augmentation  of  the  Library: — “In  History,  in  Geo- 
graphy, in  Astronomy, — in  Philosophers,  and  in  Phy- 
sicians,— for  the  literature  of  China,  of  Tartary,  of 
India, — the  King's  Library  is  now  the  richest  treasury 
in  Europe.  Shall  I be  believ’cd,”  he  adds,  “if  I say 
that — besides  the  books  brought  by  Father  Couplet, 
besides  those  which  Abbe  Bignon  has  presented,  be- 
sides those  which  in  1720  the  gentlemen  of  the  Foreign 
Missions  added  to  the  collection, — in  History  alone, 
without  reckoning  works  on  the  other  Sciences,  or  En- 
eyclopiedias,  we  received  six  hundred  and  eighty-three 
volumes?"  Fourmont  himself,  a few  years  later. 
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«oo«  V.  received  a foreign  mission  on  behalf  of  the  Library- 
ThX'ci.1  which  led  to  some  important  acquisitions,  although 
Ubr.r,  .t  p.ri..  ^ ^ otlicr  than  that  which  had  been 

anticipated,  but  of  this  I shall  have  to  speak  hereafter. 

Whilst  books  were  thus  being  rapidly  collected  from 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  accessions  of  value  were 
also  made  at  home.  An  important  bequest  was  made 
bv  Dacier.,  who  died  in  1723,  and  the  collection  at  the 
Louvre  was  incorporated  with  the  King’s.  Meanwhile, 
the  crash  which  followed  the  magnificent  but  delusive 
financial  scheme  of  John  Law,  and  his  co-speculators, 
afforded  a favourable  opportunity  of  relieving  the  over- 
laden shelves  and  floors  of  the  Library,  by  the  transfer 
R«„o,i  of  .ho  of  their  contents  to  those  palaces  of  Mazarin  and  Ne- 
p.ucl  vers,  which,  after  being  thronged  by  the  most  brilliant 
of  the  courtiers  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  day  when  the 
old  courtly  splendour  of  France  was  at  its  height,  and 
after  witnessing  the  insane  spectacle  of  those  motley 
crowds,  wherein  gay  duchesses,  and  grave  academici- 
ans, and  even  grey-headed  statesmen,  struggled  with 
swindlers,  for  admission  to  the  antichambers  of  a 
share  - broker , were  at  length  to  house  the  mute 
teachers  who  tell  the  story  and  point  the  moral  both 
of  King-worship  and  of  Mammon- worship,  and  who 
will  not  always  tell  them  in  vain.  Many  difficulties  had 
to  be  overcome,  before  the  transfer  was  satisfactorily 
effected , but  the  Abbe  Bignon  persevered , and , with 
the  powerful  aid  of  the  Count  de  Maurepas , at  length 
succeeded. 

In  1728,  the  Library  obtained,  by  the  gift  of  M.  Mo- 
rel dc  Thoisv,  one  of  those  vast  collections  of  {.ainph 
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lets  and  ftigitive  pieces,  tlie  assembling  of  which  seems  kook  v. 
to  many  persons  a strange  crotchet,  but  which  to  the  The  linperia) 

^ ^ , , Ubrary  at  Peril. 

patient  and  competent  historian  prove  mines  of  intel- 
lectual wealth.  This  collection  contained  nearly  60,00u 
articles.  Extensive  consignments  of  foreign  books  were 
also  received  from  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Portugal. 

The  news  of  the  establishment  of  a Turkish  printing 
office  in  Constantinople  gave  birth  to  the  idea  of  an 
application  for  its  productions , and  for  a Catalogue  of 
the  Library  of  the  Sultan;  and  thus,  indirectly,  led  to 
the  well-known  mission  of  Sevin  and  Fourmont.  They  co» 

reached  Constantinople  in  December  1728,  but  could  Abti.  s.uo 
not  obtain  entrance  into  the  mysterious  repository 
which  it  was  their  especial  object  to  examine.  Their 
travels,  however,  were  far  from  being  fruitless.  Sevin 
established  himself  at  Constiuitinople , excited  the 
activity  of  the  French  consuls,  collected,  in  less  than 
two  years,  more  than  six  hundred  Oriental  MSS.,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  a school  of  Oriental  transcribers 
and  translators,  to  whose  labours  in  after  years  the 
Khig’s  Library  was  greatly  indebted.  Fourmont  travelled 
through  Greece,  and  though  he  met  with  few  opportuni- 
ties of  acquiring  MSS.,  he  collected  an  important  series 
of  Inscriptions. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  Department  of  MSS.  received 
several  important  accessions.  Amongst  them  may  be 
specified  the  biblical  and  liturgical  collection  of  the  mo- 
nastery of  St.  Martial  at  Limoges  — two  hundred  and 
four  in  number,  and  for  the  most  part  very  ancient;  — 
the  MS.  portions  of  the  famous  Tjibrary  of  the  President 
de  Mesmes,  extending  to  upwards  of  600  vohuiies,  and 
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including,  besides  a remarkable  series  of  State  Papers, 
severalMSS.  in  the  autograph  ofthat  eminent  Magistrate: 
as  well  as  part  ofthe  still  more  famous  Library  of  Colbert, 
said  to  have  contained  the  richest  collection  of  MSS.  of  that 
day,  those  of  the  Vatican  and  of  the  King  of  France 
oidy  excejtted;  and  (in  addition  to  his  printed  books) 
the  smaller  but  choice  collection  of  M.  dc  Cange.  So 
that  in  a very  short  period  not  fewer  than  ten  thousand 
MSS.  were  added  to  the  Library,  whilst  of  this  large 
number  an  unusual  proportion  was  both  rich  and 
rare. 

An  augmentation  so  considerable,  and  of  a kind  so 
interesting  to  scholars,  was  appropriately  commemo- 
rated by  a medal  which  the  Royal  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions and  Polite  Literature  caused  to  be  struck  in  1732. 
The  obver.se  presents  a bust  of  the  King,  with  the  usual 
legend ; the  reverse  the  following  inscription  within  an 
olive  and  laurel  wreath:  — 


Ql'OD 

BONO  KBlPUBLlC.fi 
LITBB.  C0M8ULUIT, 

HIULIOTIIBCA  RBQIA 
X MILLIB.  C01>D. 

M88.  AUCTA 
U.  DCC;  XXXII. 

I pass  over  many  minor  acquisitions,  not  because  they 
are  undeserving  of  notice,  but  because  they  are  too 
numerous  to  permit  of  detail.  Many  of  them  in  the 
history  of  almost  any  other  Library,  would  claim  a pini- 
minent  place.  No  Ambassador  or  Consul  of  France 
seems  to  have  regarded  his  duties  as  fulfilled  unless  he 
had  become  a benefactor  or,  at  the  least,  an  active  agent 
of  the  Royal  Library.  Italy  and  Turkey,  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal , Russia  and  Denmark , London  and  the  Hague. 
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were  all , in  this  as  in  other  ways , made  to  contribute  «»o«  v. 
to  its  treasures.  Nor  was  it  only  in  the  principal  lite-  The  imperial 

Library  at  Paria. 

rary  languages  of  the  world  that  books  were  eagerly 
sought.  The  less  important  dialects  of  the  East  were 
as  carefully  represented  as  were  the  most  famous;  the 
literature  of  Fins  and  Icelanders  as  well  as  that  of 
Germans  and  of  Swedes. 

The  Abb(i  Bignon,  in  1741,  — when  almost  an  octo- 
genarian,— resigned  or  virtually  resigned  his  office  to 
his  nephew  (who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  obtained  ti.«  Surreasioii 

, , , ^ o(  Librarian.^. 

the  reversion  of  it  m 1722),  but  although  he  survived  his 
active  career  only  two  years,  his  successor  died  before 
him,  and  was  replaced  by  another  nephew,  who  retained 
the  librarianship  until  1772.  The  internal  organisation 
of  the  Library  and  the  systematic  arrangements  for  its 
correspondence  with  all  parts  of  the  world,  were  now 
so  wisely  settled,  that  the  new  functionary  had  but  to 
walk  steadily  onward  in  a well-beaten  track.  The  de- 
cade 1750 — 1760  was  chiefly  marked  by  important 
acquisitions  of  French  Historical  MSS.,  more  especially 
those  of  Du  Cange  and  of  the  University  and  Cathedral 
of  Paris,  and  the  important  series'of  documents  relating 
to  Lorraine,  which  had  been  formed  at  Nancy,  and 
were  removed  after  the  death  of  Lancelot.  The  for- 
tunes of  the  MSS.  left  by  Du  Cange  were  very  singular. 

Many  were  sold.  Others  were  parcelled  out  amongst 
his  relatives,  in  so  piece-meal  a fashion  that  parts  of  a 
single  series  were  discovered,  some  at  Amiens,  some  at 
Paris.  Several  important  MSS. , after  passing  through 
the  Libraries  of  the  Abbe  de  Camps  and  of  Prince  Eu- 
gene, were  lodged  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna. 
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IJltiinately,  by  the  pious  industry  of  a collateral  des- 
cendant of  the  great  antiquary  (and  after  a series  of 
researches,  so  long  and  so  patient,  that  they  bring  to 
one’s  mind  the  fabled  quest  for  the  mangled  limbs  of 
Osiris,)  they  were  at  length  reunited,  and  deposited  in 
the  Royal  Library  of  France. 

Within  the  same  period  was  published  that  portion 
t)f  the  great  Catalogue  of  printed  books  which  contained 
the  Class  Literature,  and  the  commencement  of  the  Class 
Jurisprudence.  The  Class  Theology  had  already  appeared 
(in  three  volumes,  1739-42).  At  this  point,  the  import- 
ant entcrpi'ise  was  destined  to  interruption  for  nearly 
a century.  Of  the  Catalogue,  of  which  the  last  volume 
appeared  in  1753,  as  well  as  of  that  of  which  the  first 
volume  was  published  in  1855,  I shall  have  to  speak 
at  large  in  another  part  of  this  work.  At  present  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  both  the  plan  and  the 
execution  of  the  work  of  the  eighteenth  century  were 
such  as  to  make  all  bibliographers  regret  its  sus- 
pension, and  that  what  has  been  recently  done  in  the 
way  of  a resumption  of  the  task  warrants  high  antici- 
pations of  its  worthy  accomplishment.  A catalogue  of 
the  Oriental,  Greek  and  Latin  MSS.  had  also  been  pub- 
lished, between  the  years  1739  and  {Catalogus 

Codicum  Manuscriplorum  Bibliotheca’  liegice,  in  four 
volumes,  folio.) 

In  1762  the  munificence  of  the  learned  and  estimable 
physician  and  scholar  Falconnet  added  to  the  shelves  of 
the  Royal  Library  no  less  than  11,000  selected  volume.s. 
'I'wenty  years  before,  he  had  offered  to  the  King  all  the 
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books  in  his  large  and  choice  Library  which  the  royal 
Collection  did  not  already  possess  on  condition  that  he 
might  retain  the  use  of  them  until  his  death.  That  event 
now  led  to  their  transfer. 

Three  years  afterwards  the  Library  of  Huet,  Bishop 
of  Avranches,  further  augmented  this  great  treasure 
house  of  learning.  It  added  807 1 printed  volumes  and 
200  MSS.,  but  in  this  acquisition,  as  in  so  many  that 
had  preceded  it,  the  number  of  the  books  is  far  less 
deserving  of  notice  than  their  intrinsic  worth,  enhanced 
as  that  was  in  the  present  instance  by  the  MS.  anno- 
tations with  which  the  worthy  Bishop  had  enriched 
them.  The  collection  also  includes  many  compositions 
of  his  own. 

One  of  the  circumstances  that  in  combination  with 
others  had  led  to  the  last-mentioned  accession — the  sup- 
pression, namely,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, — led  also  to 
the  acquirement  by  purchase  of  many  printed  books, 
historical  as  well  as  theological,  which,  but  for  that 
suppression,  had  probably  remained  wholly  unattain- 
able. A few  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Paris  Jesuits  came  sub- 
sequently to  the  Biblioth^que  da  Boi,  but  by  anothei' 
channel.  The  whole  of  them,  it  is  said,  had  been  pur- 
chased by  Meerman,  who  in  token  of  his  gratitude  for 
the  removal,  at  the  Instance  of  the  Dutch  Ambassador, 
of  certain  difficulties  which  had  impeded  their  removal 
to  Holland,  presented  some  thirty  of  them  to  the  royal 
collection. 

A rich  assemblage  of  printed  books,  MSS.  and  prints 
accrued  in  17(5(5,  by  purchase  from  the  heirs  of  tlie  la- 
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borious  antiquary  De  Fontanieu.  Of  printed  volumes 
there  were  nearly  GOOO,  and  of  MSS.  about  1200,  in 
addition  to  a series  of  charters  and  documents  illus- 
trative of  the  history  of  France,  sixty  thousand  in 
number.  Some  rare  and  valuable  books  were  also  ob- 
tained from  the  famous  Library  of  the  Duke  of  La  Val- 
liere;  amongst  them  a copy,  on  vellum,  of  the  Rationale 
of  Durandus  (1459);  the  Ilortus  Sanitatis  (without 
date);  Henry  the  Third's  copy  of  the  Statutes  etc.  of 
the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost , with  the  arms  of  the  first 
Knights  of  the  Order,  splendidly  emblazoned;  the 
'I'reatise  of  Rene,  King  of  Sicily,  on  Joustings  and 
Tournaments;  &c.  Our  countryman  Bruce  gained  for 
his  name  an  honoured  place  in  the  annals  of  the  Library 
by  presenting  to  it  a fine  MS.,  ‘The  Book  of  Enoch' 
which  he  had  brought  from  Abyssinia. 

In  March,  1772,  Armand  Jerome  Bignon  was  suc- 
ceedetl  by  Jean  Freddric  Bignon,  whose  administration 
of  the  Library  continued  almost  to  the  eve  of  the  Re- 
volution. The  acquisitions  of  this  period  are  more  re- 
markable in  the  department  of  Medals  — that  of  the 
Pelerin  cabinet  in  1775  is  especially  memorable — and  in 
that  of  Genealogy,  than  in  those  of  printed  Books 
and  MSS. 

In  1782,  Le  Prince  published  his  Essai  historique  sitr 
la  Bihliotheque  du  Rni,  et  sur  chaciin  des  depots  qtii  la 
(wnposenl (a  work  on  which  I have,  thus  far,  largely 

' A new  Edition  of  tins  work  wu  pnblisbcd  in  by  M.  Loub 

I'aris,  *Directcur  du  Cabinet  historique/  It  is  a useful  book  as  it  contains 


r 
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drawn  for  the  materials  of  this  outline  of  the  history  ^ 

of  the  Royal  Library.)  The  author  concludes  his  essay 
by  an  elaborate  description,  both  of  the  buildings  of 
the  Library  and  of  their  more  prominent  contents.  The  HatooTt  ihr 
number  of  the  MSS.  he  states  to  be  upwards  of  25,000, 
including  a matchless  collection  on  the  History  of 
France.  Of  the  Foreign  MSS.,  he  represents  those  in 
Hebrew  as  the  most  considerable.  He  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe in  detail,  and  in  the  chronological  order  of  their 
acquisition,  the  various  separate  collections , the  aggre- 
gation of  which  constituted  the  MS.  Library  of  the 
Kings  of  France.  Already  it  had  become  the  noblest 
collection  in  this  kind  which  consummate  learning  and 
far-extended  research,  in  union  with  royal  magnificence, 
had  been  able  to  amass.  How  it  was  to  withstand  the 
perils  and  to  profit  by  the  opportunities  of  the  stern 
Revolutionary  period  now  fast  approaching,  we  shall 
see  hereafter. 

During  the  latter  years  of  the  librarianship  of  Jean 
Fredth’ic  Bignon,  the  growth  of  the  Library,  in  all  its 
departments  was  to  some  extent,  and  of  necessity, 
checked  by  those  gathering  financial  emberassments 
which  had  so  important  a share  in  hastening  the  Re- 
volution. Vet  at  his  death,  in  1784,  the  number  of 


the  crude  maferia/s  for  a continuation  of  the  narrative  to  the  present 
time.  That  no  such  continuation  is  attempted  is  perhaps  less  to  be  re- 
gretted than  that  some  obvious  oversights  and  errors  of  the  original  are 
permitted  to  remain.  Thus,  for  example,  at  p.  60  the  Abbe  de  Louvoi.n 
is  confounded  with  bis  father  the  Minister,  and  at  page  72  we  read 
of  **John  II. ^ King  of  England.  At  p.  105,  after  the  words  Bibiiotheque 
du  RoC\  the  original  continues  “airw  qti’on  le  voit  par  Cin*eription  placee 
nur  la  porte  roifale.”  These  words  are  left  out  in  the  reprint,  and  yet 
the  next  sentence  begins  **Celie  porte"  etc. 
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printed  books  liad  approacdied  to  nearly  200,000  vo- 
lumes. Probably  in  extent,  and  un<pK«tionably  in  in- 
trinsic value,  it  was  already  the  foremost  Library  then 
existing. 


§.  3.  Hkstohy  of  the  Royal  Library  from  the  ap- 
POINTMENT  of  LeFEVRK  d’OrMESSON  DE  NoYSEAU  TO 

THE  DEATH  OF  JoSEPH  VAN  PrAET,  (1784-1836.) 

Jean  Fredi^ric  Bignon  was  succeeded  in  his  office  as 
head  of  the  Royal  Library  by  Lefevre  d’Ormesson  de 
Noyseau,  a ‘Premier  President’ who,  like  so  many  others 
who  had  previously  thrown  lustre  on  that  dignity,  was 
an  ardent  lover  of  books.  But  the  various  changes, 
which  were  so  rapidly  induced  by  the  events  of  the 
Revolution,  long  precluded  that  dominant  influence  of 
one  ruling  mind  which  had  hither  to  been  so  observable 
in  the  history  of  the  Royal  I/ibrary.  It  is  curious, 
however,  to  note  that  the  year  which  was  marked  by 
the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Librarians  under  the  old 
system,  was  also  that  of  the  entrance  into  the  Royal  Li- 
brary of  Joseph  Van  Praet,  who  in  later  years  became, 
virtually  though  not  nominally,  the  governing  power  of 
the  institution. 

The  first  direct  eflPect  of  the  Revolution  of  1789  was 
a diminution  of  the  funds  apjiroprlated  to  the  mainte- 
nance and  augmentation  of  the  LibrarjL  In  the  two 
jireceding  years,  1788  and  1789,  the  revenue  assigned 
to  it  had  been  respectively  130,000  and  140,000  livres. 
or,  on  the  average,  £562.'’)  sterling.  At  first,  the  Con- 
.stitnent  Assembly  reduced  this  sum  to  110,000  livres 
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(£4583),  but  that  siiiii  was  proved  to  be  inadequate, 
and  in  1791  a special  grant  was  made  oi  l 00,000  livres. 

Another  step  was  taken  as  early  as  November  1789 
which  was  destined  to  have  extensive  and  enduring 
results,  liy  Royal  letters  patent  it  was  decreed  that 
Catalogues  of  the  Libraries  and  Archives  of  Chapters 
and  Monasteries  should  be  officially  registered. 

In  1792,  Lefevre  d’Ormesson  de  Noyseau  was  de- 
prived of  his  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  Carra  and 
('hampfort,  both  of  whom,  in  the  sequel,  together  with 
the  venerable  Barth^lemy  (Keeper  of  the  Medals)  and 
the  amiable  Van  Praet,  were  in  turn  denounced  and  im- 
prisoned. The  last  named,  after  his  liberation,  had  to 
conceal  himself  for  three  months.  Carra— of  whom 
Lamartine  has  said  that  he  was  one  of  those  men, 
“who  have  a thirst  for  glory  without  understanding  what 
it  is, — who  fling  themselves  into  the  torrent  of  the  do- 
minant ideas  of  the  day,  float  upon  its  surface,  and 
then  are  horrified  at  the  sudden  perception  that  it 
is  sweeping  them  into  crime”, — perished  on  the  scaffold 
as  a Girondist  (one  of  the  famous  ‘Twenty  two  );  and 
the  same  fate  subsequently  befel  Girey-Duprt^,  Keeper 
of  the  MSS.,  who  at  an  earlier  period  of  ‘the  Terror'  had 
already,  by  the  interposition  ofVergniaud,  narrowly 
escaped  it.  Chainpfort,  more  unhappy  still,  in  the 
horror  which  seized  him  on  a second  arrest,  attempted 
to  kill  himself  in  one  of  the  galleries  of  the  Library, 
and  though  he  recovered  from  his  wounds,  soon  died,  as 
the  phrase  is,  of  “a  broken  heart.”  D'Ormesson,  his 
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prcilecessor  also  perislied  on  the  Revolutionary  Scaffold 
during  the  height  of  the  ‘■Terror*. 

During  the  shortlived  ascendancy  of  the  wretched 
faction  of  Robespierre  the  great  National  Library  of 
France,  in  common  with  the  Provincial  Libraries, 
narrowly  escaped  a most  destructive  outbreak  of  Van- 
dalism. A decree  was  actually  drawn  up  which  de- 
clare<l  that  '•‘the  books  of  the  Public  Libraries  of  Paris, 
and  of  the  Departments,  could  no  longer  be  permitted 
to  offend  the  eyes  of  Republicans  by  shameful  7narks  of 
servitude,  and  that  all  such  must  be  immediately  ef- 
faced; Fleur-de-lis,  for  example,  and  armorial  bearings, 
whether  on  the  bindings,  or  in  other  parts  of  books, 
together  with  all  prefaces  and  dedications  addressed  to 
kings  or  nobles  must  disappear.”  To  Antoine  Auguste 
Renouard,  not  less  distinguished  for  his  accomplish- 
ments as  a man  of  letters,  than  for  his  skill  and  en- 
terprise as  a bookseller  and  publisher,  is  mainly  owdng 
the  preservation  of  the  French  Libraries  fi-om  irrepa- 
rable injury,  and  of  the  French  people  from  indelible 
disgrace  He  interposed  with  remarkable  energy,  and 
at  no  small  personal  risk,  and  was  zealously  seconded 
by  Messrs.  Chardin  and  Didot  (Taind)  in  the  newspa- 
pers, as  well  as  by  Chenier  Thibaut  and  Roiinne  in  the 
Convention. 

Champollion  Figeac  has  said — somewhat  too  broadly, 
although  he  doubtless  intended  the  assertion  to  be  taken 
in  a limited  sense,  which  the  facts  might  warrant, — 
“The  truth,  as  regards  the  National  Library,  is  that  it 
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lost  nothing  under  the  domination  of  the  Vniidulg,  not 
even  when  it  had  an  actor  for  its  Librarian."  It  is  very 
certain,  however  that,  if  its  shelves  were  not  actively 
despoiled,  supplies  which  under  better  auspices  would 
inevitably  have  found  their  way  to  them,  were  cut  off 
in  most  Vandalic  fashion.  In  1793  , Hubert  Pascal 
Amellhon  (whose  thirty  years  of  faithful  service  as  Li- 
brarian of  the /fd/c/  deVille,  ought  to  have  spared  him  the 
insulting  offers  of  that  degrading  appointment  which 
in  a moment  of  weakness  he  stooped  to  accept,)  was 
nominated  a ‘ Commissioner  for  the  Examination  of  Pa- 
tents of  Nobility  &c.’,  and  in  that  capacity  he  thus 
wrote  to  the  Syndical  Attorney  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Paris: — “I  am  instructed  to  apprize  yon  that 
the  Commissions  for  examining  the  documents  in  the 
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‘Cabinet  of  the  late  King’s  Orders’,  are  ready  to  deliver 
to  the  Commissaries  of  the  Department  two  hundred 
and  seventy  volumes  and  cartons  which  remain  to  he  de- 
stroyed;' bluA  on  another  occasion:  “I  send  you  an  account 
of  the  various  articles  which  remain  to  be  burnt,  in- 
cluding 128  bound  volumes  and  34  boxes  containing 
papers  relating  to  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
to  other  Orders;  thirty-four  volumes  of  papers  from 
which  was  compiled  the  ,47’7nonfl/  generale  de  la  France; 
one  hundred  and  si-xty-six  v'olumes  of  the  ‘LeLaboureur 
Collection’,  &c.,  and  two  volumes  of  writs  of  nobility.’’ 
In  September  179.')  Villar,  Deputy  of  La  Mayenne, 
presented  to  the  Convention  a Report  in  which  he  pro- 
posed extensive  changes  in  the  internal  organization  of 
the  National  Library.  “At  present”,  he  says,  “it  is  go- 
verned by  a single  head.  That  does  not  accord  with 
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l„^oI ».  our  principles”,  and  after  referring  to  the  alterations 
The  Imperiiil  which  had  been  introduced  into  the  administration  of  the 
" ’ Museum  of  Natural  HisUiry,  proceeds  to  recommend 

**7ir  R 'iT  suppression  of  the  place  of  Chief  Librarian,  and  the 
i.ii.rury  nn  siibstitution  of  a Board  of  Keepers  C Conservatoire ) to 

l>uhlir«n  prtn-  * ' 

cipifs.  {j^.  eomjiosed  of  eight  men  of  known  literary  or  scientific 
attainments  “bound  to  one  another  in  the  bands  of  fra- 
ternity,enjoyingthesame  salaries  and  possessing  the  fame 
poivers."  He  then  discusses  the  question  of  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  collections,  recommending  as  indispens- 
able the  purchase  ( 1 ) of  the  books  printed  from  year 
to  year  in  France;  (2)  of  those  printed  from  year  to 
year  abroad ; and  (3)  of  such  old  books  as  are  rare  and 
are  regarded  as  monuments  of  the  art  of  printing.  He 
especially  recommends  to  notice  books  finely  illustrated: 
books  having  the  marginal  notes  of  distinguished  scho- 
lars; books  printed  on  vellum;  and  the  first  editions  of 
classic  authors.  He  lays  great  stress  on  the  importance 
of  seizing  opportunity  by  the  forelock  and  of  disregard- 
ing the  suggestions  of  a false  economy  (especially  in 
the  pursuit  of  Editiones  principes)  which  he  says,  does 
but  multiply  difficulties,  and  inflict  upon  us  vain  re- 
grets. He  has  even  the  courage, — we  are  in  17 Oh,  it 
must  be  remembered, — apropos  of  the  Classics  to  quote 
the  sa}nng  of  Montaigne:  “II  font  avoir  les  reins  bien 
fernies  pour  entreprendre  a marcher  front  a front 
avec  ces  gens-la.” 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  this  Report 
the  Convention  on  the  25th  Vendemiaire,  an  IV  (17  Oct. 
1795)  decreed  the  creation  of  aBoard  of  eight  Keepers  of 
<le|)artments,  allotting  two  to  the  collection  of  Printed 
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Books;  three  to  that  of  Manuscripts;  two  to  that  of  An- 
tiquities and  Medals;  and  one  to  that  of  Prints.  A Chair- 
man (Directeur)  was  to  be  yearly  chosen  by  and  I'rom 
the  Board,  and  was  to  be  eligible  only  during  two  con- 
secutive years.  To  the  board  collectively  was  entrusted 
the  entire  administration  of  the  funds,  the  appointment 
and  the  dismissal  of  all  subordinate  officers  and  servants, 
and  the  general  control  of  the  establishment  An  ex- 
press regulation  was  made  that  the  Library  should  be 
open  to  students  (aux  travaillenrs) , during  nine  days  in 
every  “decade”,  for  four  hours  daily;  and  to  visitors 
(pour  les  curieux),  during  three  days  in  every  like 
period , for  the  same  number  of  hours.  One  month  in 
every  year  w’as  set  apart  for  the  proper  examination 
and  cleansing  of  the  Librai-y  in  all  its  departments. 

No  vital  change  was  made  in  this  system  for  three 
and  thirty  years.  During  this  interval,  modifications  of 
detail  of  course  occurred.  During  the  administration, 
for  example,  of  the  Home  Department,  by  Lucien  Bona- 
parte, the  ‘Director’  was  denominated  ‘Administrator’ 
and  was  made  to  depend  more  immediately  upon  the 
Minister  of  that  Department ; and  during  that  ofChap- 
tal,  the  lending  out  of  books,  MSS.,  and  other  articles 
was,  for  a time,  interdicted,  but  this  la.st  named  regu- 
lation was  soon  mitigated  into  a restriction  instead  of 
an  absolute  cessation  of  the  practice.  Further  regula- 
tions having  the  same  object  were  established  under 
the  Empire  (7.  Jan.  1813)  by  Count  Montalivet. 

.\s  is  well  known,  the  ac-cessions  which  the  National 

TJbrary  received  from  the  vast  stores  of  the  suppressed 
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inoimstcries,  clmrclies,  and  other  eorporations  whieli 
the  Hevolution  submerged  in  its  onward  course,  and 
from  the  Libraries  of  many  wealtliy  persons  who  either 
perished  i>y  the  Guillotine  or  emigrated,  were  enormous. 
But  their  very  extent  made  them  for  a time  rather  a 
hindrance  than  an  advantage.  Repositories  were  in- 
deed ap])<)iute<l  for  the  reception  of  such  books,  for 
their  assortiment  into  classes,  and  for  their  subsequent 
appropriation  to  various  Libraries,  some  in  the  capital 
and  some  in  the  provinces,  in  accordance  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  books  and  the  wants  of  the  Libraries.  But 
the  times  w'ere  too  perilous  and  the  movement  ol' 
events  too  rapid  for  much  discrimination. 

Ameilhon,  of  whom  we  have  had  a glimpse  as  the 
agent  of  Vandalism,  soon  redeemed  his  momentary 
aberration  by  great  and  brilliant  services.  He  obtained 
another  “commission"  to  assist  in  collecting  the  Li- 
braries of  the  dissolved  monasteries.  On  one  occasion 
the  infamous  Pache  — by  turns  the  protege,  the  flat- 
terer, and  the  betrayer  of  Roland  and  the  Girondists, — 
had  allowed  three  hours  for  the  complete  evacuation  of 
the  great  Library  of  the  .\bbey  of  St.  Victor — memor- 
able as  the  first  Library  ever  ojjened  to  the  public  in 
France.  That  interval  over,  all  the  books  that  remained 
were  to  be  thrown  ‘out  of  window.’  AVith  difficulty  did 
Ameilhon  obtain  the  substitution  of  days  for  hours,  and 
then  set  instantly  to  work,  with  every  cart  he  could 
lay  hands  on,  to  remove  the  books  to  a neighbouring 
hospital." 

With  similar  energy,  on  other  occasions  he  turned 
churches  into  receptacles  for  books,  and  at  length 
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(accoi'ding  to  liis  biographer) , liad  assembled  no  less 
than  800,000  volumes, — as  well  from  the  confiscated 
Libraries  of  the  other  victims  of  the  Uevolution,  as 
from  those  of  the  monastic  communities.  In  this  way 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  saving,  amongst  others,  the 
Libraries  of  Malesherbes  an<l  of  Lavoisier,  and , in  hap- 
pier times  of  restoring  them  to  their  respective  heirs. 
Six  or  seven  years  of  his  life  are  said  to  have  been 
occupied  in  labours  like  these.  ‘ 

Of  the  books  tluis  amassed  it  is  certain  that  a very 
considerable  number  came  to  the  National  Library,  but 
by  what  principles  or  rules  the  selection  was  governed, 
or  to  what  extent  it  proceeded,  is  matter  of  conjecture. 
And  this  uncertainty  becomes  anything  rather  than  sur- 
prising, when  we  learn  that  within  ten  years  of  the  [ire- 
sent  time— half  a 001111117  after  their  acquisition — many 
of  these  books  were  still  imcatalogued , unclassed,  and 
even  unstamped.  The  story,  as  M.  Paulin  Paris  has 
told  it,  is  a curious  one.  M.  van  Praet,  he  says,  “super- 
intended, alone,  the  collocation  of  those  wondeiTul 
masses  of  books  which  had  been  gathered  from  all  the 
Libraries  of  monks,  of  churches,  of  princes  sentenced 
to  death,  and  of  great  nobles  compelled  to  emigrate. 
He  carefully  placed  them,  side  by  side,  on  tlie  second 
floor  of  the  Library,  arranging  them  according  to  t"he 
sources  whence  they  came,  and,  as  much  as  possilile, 
keeping  them  in  the  old  order.  Whether  from  a doubt 
if  so  many  treasures  would  continue  to  belong  to  the 
nation,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  from  want  of  time, 
M.  van  Praet  postponed  to  days  of  greater  leisure  that 
stumping  and  nnmliering  of  the  books  which  alone 
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could  serve  to  identify  them  as  national  property.”  The 
books  thus  confiscated  bore  the  general  designation 
of  “the  Kc.sidue”  (Fonds  du  residu).  Having  neither 
stamp  nor  press-mark,  it  follows  naturally  that  serious 
losses  have  been  sustained  in  this  part  of  the  immense 
collection.  The  extensive  adiuirements  of  Van  Praet 
and  his  passion  for  bibliography  largely  mitigated  the 
inconveniences  resulting  from  this  want  of  classification 
and  of  system.  He  made  selections  of  Incunabula,  of 
books  printed  on  vellum,  of  the  first  productions  of  the 
French  and  Belgian  presses,  of  books  containing  the 
earliest  wood-cuts,  and  the  like;  and  thus  placed  at  the 
disposal,  both  of  men  of  learning,  and  of  mere  curiosity- 
seekers,  thousands  of  choice  volumes  which  no  one  else 
would  have  known  where  to  find.  What  resulted  when 
the  “living  catalogue”  was  unhappily  no  longer  alive 
we  shall  see  hereafter. 

The  case  has  been  even  worse  with  the  Department 
of  MSS.  Here  large  accessions  of  the  Revolutionary- 
period,  and  even  of  the  years  which  immediatily  pre- 
cede<l  it,  have  remained  uncatalogued  and,  to  some 
extent,  unarranged,  almost  up  to  the  present  day,  and 
this  despite  zealous  and  repeated  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  officei-s  of  the  Library,  to  obtain  the  means  of 
bringing  about  a better  state  of  things. 

In  the  able  report  which  M.  Taschei-eau  addressed 
to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  1854,  he  has 
forcibly  described  both  the  confusion  which  rapid  and 
enormous  acquisitions,  unaccompatned  htj  adequate  pro- 
risto)i  for  the  due  arrangement,  had  introduced,  and  the 
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methods  which  were  ultimately  taken  by  way  of  remedy. 
“In  the  first  place,”  he  says,  “there  were  many  exten- 
sive collections  which  had  remained  in  bundles  and 
parcels.  Some  of  these  wei’c  part  of  the  Old  French 
series  (literally  ‘stock’ — tancien  foruh  fraiifais),  that 
is,  they  had  belonged  to  the  Library  before  1792; 
others  were  of  the  new  series,  that  is,  they  formed 
part  of  the  acquisitions  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  or 
of  that  which  followed.  Disorder  had  crept  into  these 
bundles — some  of  which,  though  unbound  and  un- 
stamped, had  been  given  out  to  Readers, — by  the  inter- 
mingling of  their  contents,  and  this  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  a very  short  space  of  time  the  re-arrangement 
of  the  ‘Moreau  Collection’  had  been  thrice  undertaken, 
and  that  of  the  ‘Fevret  de  Fontette  Collection’  twice, 
since  1849.  When  properly  arranged  the  collections 
• which  came  under  this  categoi'y  amounted  to  1678  vo- 
lumes. And,  in  the  second  place,  other  collections, 
most  of  them  of  vast  interest  for  our  national  history, 
entirely  unarranged,  had  remained  inaccessible  to  stu- 
dents from  their  date  of  their  entrance  into  the  Library, 
a period,  as  respects  many  of  them,  of  seventy  years. 
Those  which  come  under  this  second  head  amount  to 
1529  volumes.” 

Four  other  considerable  accessions  which,  at  the 
tlate  of  this  Report  (25  December  1854),  were  still  in 
course  of  arrangement , would  it  was  estimated , when 
classed  and  bound,  make  about  11,500  volumes.  These 
were  (1.)  the  extensive  collection  of  the  Attorney  ge- 
neral Joly  de  Henry,  rich  in  important  papers  relating 
to  the  administration  of  justice;  (2  ) the  Papers  relating 
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to  the  Clergy;  (3.)  the  Papers  of  the  Boards  of  Fi- 
nance; (4.)  Millin’s  MSS.,  of  eminent  interest  to  ar- 
cha;ologists. 

Uf  the  many  dazzling  acquisitions  which  gave  addi- 
tional though  temporary  lustre  to  the  Imperial  Library 
under  the  sway  of  Napoleon — too  striking,  as  well  for 
the  mode  of  their  obtaimnent  as  for  their  intrinsic 
worth,  to  be  buried  amongst  tlie  unarranged  masses — 
little  is  now  left  save  traditions  and  regrets,  and  those 
only  amongst  the  small  and  rapidly  decreasing  remnants 
of  the  old  staff  of  functionaries  who  yet  survive.  In 
those  days,  nearly  every  great  royal  collection  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  had,  in  one  way  or  other,  been  laid 
under  contribution  for  the  aggi’andizement  of  the  Na- 
tional Library,  and  of  the  “Depot  des  Archives”  of  France. 
A by-stander  who,  in  1815,  witnessed  the  researches 
and  “ re<juisitions  ” of  some  of  the  Commissaries  of  the 
Allies,  has  given  us  an  amusing  account  of  what  oc- 
curred, in  which  he  especially  notices  the  activity  and 
perseverance  of  the  Prussians , and  the  ingenuity  with 
which  official  persons  endeavoured  to  retain  their  treas- 
ures— trophies  at  once  of  successful  war,  and  of  the 
consummate  taste  and  skill  which  had  governed  the 
selection  of  its  spoils.  Subsequent  visitors  of  the  Pa- 
risian Libraries  who  saw  them  (under  favourable  aus- 
pices), whilst  the  memory  of  these  things  was  still 
recent,  can  readily  recall  the  sort  of  subdued  glee  with 
which  the  toil-kej)t  treasures  were  sometimes  shewn. 

The  period,  however,  of  the  first  Empire  was  scarcely 
more  favourable  for  the  si/steinatic  eidargement  of  the 
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Library , than  we  have  seen  it  to  have  been  for  the  >o  >»  v. 

Chapter  I. 

orderly  arrangement  and  thorough  accessibility  of  the  tkc  imp.Tiiii 

° ^ Ubr«ry  «l  CnrU. 

stores  it  already  possessed.  There  seems  to  be  no 
precise  account  of  the  extent  to  which  it  had  attained  ’i* 

when  the  Empire  fell,  but  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  •" 

* Library  amt«r 

in  some  classes  of  literature  the  deficiencies  were  very 
great. 

Pinkerton,  who  resided  in  Paris  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Imperial  epoch,  was  told  that  the  estimated  number 
of  volumes  of  Printed  Books  was  then  350,000,  and  that 
of  MSS.  between  70,000  and  80,000.'  He  is  loud  but 
indiscreet  in  praise  of  the  liberality  of  the  regulations 
respecting  public  admission.  “At  ten  or  twelve  long 
tables,  you  might  observe,”  he  says,  “people  of  all 
description  including  even  women,  and  children,  occu- 
pied in  reading.”  “ The  number,  in  summer,  may  amount 
to  about  200  persons,  and  in  winter,  sometimes,  to 
fifty,”  and,  after  some  further  details,  he  adds:  “I 
have  been  more  particular  in  describing  these  minute 
proceedings,  because  they  form  a striking  contrast  to 
the  confined  and  illiberal  plans  of  similar  institutions 
among  us.”  It  is  plain  from  this  statement  that  the  pro- 


1 Unlike  most  statements  of  estimated  number'*  this  is  certainly 
below  the  mark;  although,  indeed,  the  error  will  lie  the  other  way  if  we 
strii'tly  limit  the  expression  to  hooks  arranged  and  actnally  in  a state 
for  public  service.  The  best  accounts  agree  in  the  assertion  that  the  Li- 
brary, at  the  outbreak  of  the  first  Revolution,  contained  about  200,000 
volumes  of  printed  books;  and  it  is  further  stated,  on  the  best  possible 
authority, — that,  namely  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  who  was  in 
office  when  the  Hevotutiutianj  acquisitions  had  been  definitively  arraiigeil — 
that  the  “confiscated’*  books  added  to  the  Library  amounted  to  240,000 
volumes. 
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ceedings  which  elicited  so  impassioned  a protest  from 
M.  Paul  Lacroix  (better  known  as  le  bibliophile  Jacoby 
a few  years  ago,  are  by  no  means  of  recent  introduc- 
tion. Another  traveller,  who  resided  in  Paris  during 
the  w'inter  of  1815-16,  witnessed  a similar  spectacle  to 
that  which  delighted  Pinkerton,  and  adds  still  more  em- 
phatically: “I  saw  a great  number  sitting  at  the  tables 
taking  notes,  ...  and  admiied  the  very  respectful  care 
which  was  taken  of  the  books.”  It  is  obvious  enough 
that  these  statements  may  be  strictly  accurate  and  yet 
there  may  be  substantial  grounds  for  the  conclusion, 
that  (having  regard  to  the  character  and  contents  of 
the  Library)  a good  practice  may,  in  this  instance,  have 
been  pushed  greatly  too  far. 

Under  the  ‘Restoration’  the  Library  seems  to  have 
kept  the  even  tenor  of  its  way.  If  it  made  no  acquisi- 
tions so  brilliant  as  those  of  preceding  years,  neither 
was  its  good  working  impeded  by  any  serious  internal 
dissensions,  such  as  we  shall  find  chequering  its  history 
in  years  yet  to  come.  Such  noticeable  accessions  as  ac- 
crued otherwise  than  by  the  regular  operation  of  the 
‘Dep6t  legal’,  belong  rather  to  the  accessory  depart- 
ments of  antiquities  and  medals  than  to  those  of  MSS. 
and  printed  books.  The  famous  collections  of  Cousiiuirj’, 
of  Cailliaud,  of  Cadalv^nc,  of  Allier  de  Hauteroche,  con- 
tributed in  rapid  succession  to  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  former,  as  did  also  the  acquisition — perhaps  more 
curious  and  costly  than  intrinsically  valuable — of  the 
celebrated  ‘Zodiac  of  Dendera.’  In  the  reign  of  Charles  X., 
and  but  a little  while  before  the  Revolution  of  18.30, 
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the  MS.  Department  received  a curious  accession  in  a ,«>«  v. 
series  of  Mexican  MSS.,  amongst  which  was  a sort  of  The  Imperial 
report  from  the  commissioners  sent  by  Montezuma  into  *' 
the  camp  of  Cortes. 

At  this  period , the  number  of  volumes  of  printed 
books  was  estimated  at  460,000,  exclusive  of  unbound 
pamphlets  and  works  still  incomplete;  that  of  Manu- 
scripts at  nearly  80,000;  the  number  of  medals  at 
120,000;  that  of  prints,  at  nearly  1,200,000,  ar- 
ranged in  upwards  of  6000  portfolios.  The  annual  in- 
ment  of  printed  books  was,  on  the  average,  9000 
works,  two-thirds  of  which  were  French. 

The  Royal  Ordinance  of  the  30  March  1828  increased  Orgatitsnlioti  of 
the  number  of  Departments  to  five , namely : — 

1.  Printed  Books; 

2.  Manuscripts; 

3.  Medals  and  Antiquities ; 

4.  Prints; 

5.  Maps; 

each  having  a single  responsible  Keeper.  The  Board 
was  to  consist  of  these  five  officers,  and  no  more.  A 
discretionary  power  for  the  appointment  of  Assistant- 
Keepers,  according  to  circumstances,-  was  vested  in  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  Until  the  number  of  Keepers 
should,  by  death  or  resignation,  be  reduced  to  five,  no 
new  appointments  were  to  be  made. 

Soon  after  the  elevation  of  the  late  King  to  the 
throne  of  France,  an  elaborate  inquiry  (by  a Commis- 
sion, of  which  Cuvier  was  chairman)  was  instituted 
into  the  organization  and  working  of  the  Royal  Library. 
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This  inquiry  led  to  a Uc|)ort  to  the  King  from  M.  Gui- 
zot, then  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  to  a Royal 
Ordinance  (14  November  1832)  for  the  modification  of 
the  existing  system. 

Hy  this  decree  the  division  of  the  entire  establish- 
ment into  four  departments  was  reverted  to,  as  was 
also  the  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Officei’s,  by  Keepers 
and  Assistant-Keepers.  Out  of  three  candidates  nominat- 
ed by  and  from  this  Board  was  chosen  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  a Director  (President  ex  officio),  and 
by  the  Board  itself,  a Vice-President  and  Secretary. 
The  Director  was  appointed  for  five  years,  and  was  al- 
ways re-eligible.  The  Viee-Pi'esident  was  chosen  an- 
nually, and  was  re-eligible  for  one  year  only.  The  Se- 
cretary was  also  chosen  annually,  but  was  always  i*e- 
eligible.  The  relations  of  the  Director  with  the  Ministry 
v>f  Public  Instruction  were  clearly  laid  down , and  upon 
him  was  imposed  the  special  duty  of  reporting,  at 
large,  to  the  Minister,  on  the  growth  and  progress  of 
the  Library,  once  in  every  six  months. 

In  the  able  document  by  which  M.  Guizot  explained 
and  vindicated  the  decree  which  he  then  submitted  for 
the  Royal  sanction,  he  lays  great  stress  on  the  advan- 
tages which  had  resulted  from  the  creation  of  the 
Board  of  Officers, — “especially  that  participation  in  the 
business  of  the  Library  which  it  accorded  to  all  the 
Keepers;  the  publicity  which  thence  resulted;  and, 
above  all,  that  elective  principle  which  it  had  intro- 
duced into  the  nomination  of  the  members;  and  which 
has  preserved  the  Royal  Library  from  those  arl)itrarv 
nominations  that  have  proved  so  hurtfid  to  other  esta- 
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blishmeiits  of  the  same  kind."  He  dwells  also  on  the 
advantages  which  had  accrued  from  the  presence  of  the 
Assistant-Keepers  at  the  Board  (one  of  the  points  which 
had  been  changed  by  the  Ordinance  of  Charles  X.),  and 
on  the  proved  impolicy  of  reducing  the  number  of  rt‘- 
sponsible  officers  at  the  very  time  when  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  Library  was  largely  adding  to  their  duties. 

The  Board  thus  called  into  being  was  composed 
of  sixteen  members,  nine  of  whom  were  Keepers 
(Conservateurs)  and  seven  Assistant-Keepers  (Comer- 
%'ateurs-adjmnts).  Three  out  of  the  four  departments 
were  divided  into  two  sections , and  the  other  (that  of 
Manuscripts ) into  three , so  that  each  Keeper  was  more 
especially  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  a single 
section.  In  M.  Guizot’s  words:  “The  Keepers,  in  their 
res|jective  sections,  have  to  occupy  themselves  with 
the  business  of  the  section ; in  their  departments,  with 
the  business  of  the  departments;  in  the  Board,  with 
the  business  of  the  whole  Library.’’ 

In  March,  1835,  an  elaborate  “ Reglemeitt  concernant 
la  Ribliotheqne  Itoyale  ” carried  out,  in  greater  detail,  the 
views  of  the  illustrious  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
and,  amongst  other  things,  aimed  especially  so  to  re- 
gulate the  loan  of  books  as  to  retain  the  public  utility 
of  the  practice  whilst  guarding  it  from  abuse. 

Van  Praet  died  in  October,  1836,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three  years;  nearly  fifty-three  of  which  had  been 
passed  in  the  service  of  the  Royal  Library,  which  en- 
grossed all  his  energies.  Of  his  vast  bibliographical 
attainments,  the  principal  memorials,  (in'  adihtion  to  the 
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grateful  recollections  of  the  many  students  for  whose 
profit  they  were  so  frequently  • and  so  liberally  put 
forth),  are  the  Catalogue  des  livres  tmprtmes  sur  velin 
de  la  Bibliotheque  du  Roi  (5  vols.,  Paris,  De  Bure,  1822, 
8vo.),  and  the  Catalogue  des  liiyres  imprimis  sur  txHin 
gui  se  trouvent  dans  des  BiblioiMques  tant  publiqnes 
que  particulieres.' 

At  this  epoch  the  number  of  volumes  contained  in 
the  Library  was  stated  to  be  as  follows: 

Of  Printed  Books,  about  650,000  volumes; 

Of  Manuscripts , more  than  80,000  volumes. 

The  sum  annually  spent  on  the  purchase  of  books  was 
£1256.  The  number  of  days  during  which  it  was  ac- 
cessible to  readers  was  about  115  in  the  year;  and  the 
average  number  of  readers  was  estimated  at  from  300 
to  500  daily.  ^ 

§4.  History  of  the  Royal  Library,  from  the  Death 
OF  Van  Praet  to  the  present  Time  (1837-58). 

The  organization  established  by  M.  Guizot  continued 
in  force  about  four  years.  Early  in  1839,  M.  de  Sal- 
vandy,  then  his  successor  in  the  Ministry  of  Public  In- 
struction, introduced  some  considerable  changes  into 
the  existing  system,  and  in  so  doing  opened  a long  and 


^ This  admirable  Catalogue  was  first  commenced  in  1813  {Farts  ^ />e 
Bure,  fol.)  on  a plan  so  extensive  that  the  author  was  deterred  from 
completing  it  on  the  original  scale;  preferring  to  degtruy  nearly  the  whole 
impre»sion  of  a thick  folio  volume  (570  pages).  Seven  copies  on  paper, 
and  two  on  vellum,  are  all  that  are  known  to  have  survived.  (Rmnet, 
Maniifl  du  Itbrairt^  iv,  567.) 

* Panizzi,  ht/urmatiou  on  Foreign  Libraries  j printed  in  the  Appendix 
to  Heport  from  SeUvt  Commitiee  on  British  Museum^  1836,  pp.  .542-562. 
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angry  controversy,  the  effects  of  which  have  not,  after 
the  lapse  of  almost  twenty  years,  wholly  passed  away. 

The  dominant  idea  which  influenced  M.  Salvandy, 
both  in  the  changes  which  he  effected,  and  in  those 
wider  changes  which  he  contemplated , was  that  to  dif- 
fuse responsibility,  is  to  destroy  it.  He  aimed  at  the 
total  severance  of  administration,  discussion,  and  ti- 
nancc.  One  responsible  Head  in  each  department;  and 
one  responsible  administrator  over  all  the  Heads  of 
Departments,  was  his  grand  desideratum.  The  Keeper 
of  a Department,  and  he  only,  must  answer  for  its 
working.  The  aggregate  body  of  Keepers  may  discuss 
questions  of  bibliography  and  archaeology;  may  advise 
and  recommend;  but  their  collective  fiinctions  should 
there  begin  and  there  end.  The  Administrator,  solely, 
must  govern  the  Institution , and  answer  for  its  govern- 
ment to  the  Minister.  The  Minister  is  responsible  to 
the  King.  Such  in  brief  were  M.  Salvandy's  plans  of 
organic  reform. 

Of  their  wisdom,  practicability,  and  prospects  of  ul- 
timate success,  opinions  were  of  course  greatly  divided. 
But  of  the  justice  and  timeliness  of  certain  other  plans 
which  the  Minister  had  formed  for  completely  overtak- 
ing the  vast  arrears  (already  much  reduced  by  the  zeal- 
ous efforts  of  the  officers,)  of  internal  arrangement  and 
of  cataloguing,  there  could  be  but  one  opinion, — at 
least  among  those  who  add  to  the  love  of  learning  that 
love  of  method,  which  makes  the  subduing  into  the 
realm  of  order  of  some  portion  of  the  chaos  lying,  in 
one  form  or  other,  at  every  man’s  hand,  a necessity 
of  daily  life. 
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M.deSulvaiidy’s  plans,  however, — the  administrative, 
as  well  as  the  organic, — were  soon  materially  altered 
in  conseijuence  of  the  repeated  changes  which  inter- 
vened, l)oth  in  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  and 
in  the  Direction  of  the  Royal  Library.  In  the  former, 
five  Ministers  succeeded  each  other  in  the  course  of 
two  years.  In  the  latter,  the  Director  General,  M. 
Charles  Dnnoyer,  who  had  been  appointed  by  M.  do 
Salvandy,  held  office  but  for  a very  brief  period.  He 
was  succeeded  (in  July,  1839,)  by  M.  Letronne,  and  he 
(in  August,  1840,)  by  M.  Naudet. 

A special  grant  of  J£50,G00  (1,264,000  francs)  had 
been  obtained  from  the  Chambers  by  Salvandy,  for  the 
completion  of  the  inventories  and  catalogues,  and  for 
other  indispensable  ameliorations  in  the  general  service 
of  the  institution  (pour  inventorier  enfin,  pour  catalo- 
guer, pour  restaurer , pour  reguhmser,  pour  completer, 
cet  immeuse  depot).  Its  appropriation  was  to  extend  over 
twelve  years.  By  this  step  an  important  impulse  was 
given  to  the  further  progress  of  the  improvements 
which  had  already  been  commenced. 

The  division  into  six  departments  [1.  Public  Ser- 
vice; 2.  Printed  Books;  3.  Manuscripts;  4.  Medals 
AND  Antiquities;  5.  Prints;  6.  Maps  and  Plans]; 
which  Departments  were  again  subdivided  into  sections 
[as,  for  example,  that  of  MSS.  into  (i)  Charters;  (ii) 
Chinese  and  Upper-Asiatic  MSS.',  (iii)  Sansci'it  and 
Central-Asiatic  MSS.;  (iv)  Arabic  and  Lower-.\siatic 
MSS.;  (v)  Greek  and  Latin  MSS.;  (y'l)  French  MSS., 
and  other  MSS.  tn  modern  languages;'\  lasted  little  more 
than  three  months.  By  the  Ordinance  of  2 July  1839 
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the  division  into  four  departments,  each  with  two 
Keepers , was  resumed.  The  governing  board  was  com- 
prised , primarily,  of  the  eight  Keepers,  and,  secondari- 
ly, of  the  Assistant-Keepers,  who  were  to  advise,  but 
not  vote  (avec  voix  comultafive).  The  number  of  the 
latter  was  made  to  depend  on  the  exigencies  of  the 
public  service  from  time  to  time.  The  Director  (presi- 
dent ex  officio , as  before,)  was  to  be  appointed  by  the 
King,  from  the  Board,  or  from  without,  at  the  royal 
pleasure.  A new  code  of  regulations  (dated  30  Sept. 
1849),  for  the  service  and  general  working  of  the  Li- 
brary, followed  this  decree,  and  is  still  in  force.  A 
translation  of  it  is  given  at  large  in  another  division  of 
this  book. 

In  the  course'  of  the  many  revolutions  of  the  politi- 
cal machine , M.  de  Salvandy  found  himself  once  more 
at  the  head  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  in 
1847.  He  again  converted  the  ‘Director’  of  the  Library 
into  an  ‘Administrator  General,’  and  revived  all  those 
provisions  of  the  Decree  of  February,  1839,  which  re- 
gulated the  powers  and  duties  of  that  officer  and  his 
relations  with  the  Minister.  And  just  on  the  eve  of  the 
Revolution  of  1 848 , he  took  another  step,  by  creating 
a Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  results  of  the  special 
grants  of  1839  and  the  subsequent  years ; into  all  ques- 
tions eonnected  with  the  completion  and  printing  of 
the  Catalogues;  and  into  such  other  matters  as  should 
seem  to  them  important  for  the  efficient  management 
of  the  Library.  This  Commission  was  composed  of  men 
eminently  qualified  for  the  task  imposed  upon  them,  and 
would  probably  have  had  valuable  results  but  for 
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its  sudden  interruption  by  the  Revolution  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1848. 

The  Report  to  the  King,  by  which  M.  de  Salvandy 
prefaced  his  nomination  of  this  Commission,  contains, 
within  itself,  a rapid  su'mmary  of  what  had  been  al- 
ready achieved  by  the  special  grant,  which  deserves 
partial  quotation.  “ Twenty  thousand  volumes  have,”  he 
says,  “ been  bound. . . .Two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
volumes,  which  had  accrued  from  the  confiscated  estab- 
lishments, and  which  until  1843  had  been  unavailable 
for  the  public  service , have  been  methodically  and  de- 
finitively arranged.  Several  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
titles  and  descriptive  notices  (de  cartes  et  de  bulletins) 
have  been  prepared.  An  immense  number  of  other 
titles  have,  by  careful  revision,  attained  a degree  of 
accuracy  w'hich  may  challenge  the  severest  scrutiny  of 
bibliographers.  In  short,  the  Catalogue  of  several  por- 
tions of  the  Library  is  already  completed.  The  class 
“Medicine,”  for  example,  which  of  itself  includes  se- 
venty thousand  volumes  and  ten  thousand  academical  dis- 
sertations may  within  the  present  year  be  sent  to  press.” ' 

• Rapport  au  Rot  et  nomination  de  la  Commitmon  chargee  <f examiner 
torganimtion  et  Ic  regime  de  la  Hibliothegnc  RoyaU  (3/onif«/r,  f>  Jan.  1848). 
llio  ordinary  expenses,  at  the  date  of  the  special  fprant  referred  to  in  the 
text,  were  as  follows: — ^ 

Salaries  and  Wages C,200 

Warming,  Lighting,  Furniture,  and  Repairs  r>00 

Acquisitions  and  Binding 4,080 

10,3^80. 

Of  the  extraordinary  grant  about  seven-tenths  were  a)  lotted  to  the 
department  of  printed  books,  and  nearly  half  the  remainder  to  that  of 
medaU  and  antiquities.  The  residue  was  divided  between  the  departments 
of  MSS.  and  of  Prints.  (J/o/nVewr  of  28  May  1839,  as  quoted  in  the  ad- 
ditions to  Le  Prince,  Eanai,  etc.  (185G),  34S. 
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Not  to  separate  matters  which  had  a common  bear- 
ing on  the  question  of  organization , I have  neces.sarily 
passed  over,  without  noticing  them,  some  important 
acquisitions  which  will  now  claim  a word  or  two  of  re- 
mark. And  hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  retrace  our 
steps  as  regards  the  order  of  events. 

In  1837,  some  memorable  manuscript  accessions 
were  obtained  at  the  sale  of  the  Library  belonging  to 
the  Chateau  de  Romy  (that  famous  birthplace  and  seat 
of  Sully,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  English  visitor 
who  travelled  to  Paris  by  way  of  Rouen,  in  ante -rail- 
road days,  was  so  regularly  called);  few,  indeed,  in 
number,  but  including  that  famous  MS.  of  the  sixth 
century  from  which  Cujas  had  published,  in  the  six- 
teenth , part  of  the  Theodosian  Code.  In  the  following 
year  some  additions  both  of  MSS.  and  of  Printed  Books 
accrued  by  the  bc(juest  of  M.  Van  Praet;  some  Arab- 
ic and  other  Oriental  ‘ MSS.  were  presented  by  the 
Duke  of  Nemours,  and  a curious  series  of  vocabularies 
and  other  works  in  the  languages  of  the  American 
aborigines  by  the  Count  de  Castelnau,  then  on  his  tra- 
vels in  North  America. 

In  1840,  M.  Stanislas  Jiilien — (with  a view  to  the 
complete  working  out,  in  his  own  ca.se,  of  that  recent 
regulation  which  interdicted  the  Keepers  of  the  several 
departments  of  the  Royal  Library  from  forming  collec- 
tions of  rarities,  similar  to  those  of  which  they  had  the  of- 
ficial custody) — transferred  to  the  Library,  (at  the  cost 
price),  an  extensive  and  very  remarkable  series  of  Chi- 
nese works,  the  fruit  of  the  researches  of  many  years. 
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Some  curious  MSS.,  including  several  of  great  antiqui- 
ty, were  obtained  from  Eg}q>t  during  the' same  year. 
Passing  over  many  minor  though  not  unimportant  ac- 
cessions, I at  present  mention  only  that  (obtained  in 
1846)  of  the  “Papers  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe”  which  the 
Moniteur  describes  as  “including  the  official  corre- 
spondence of  the  English  government  with  the  Gaoler 
of  St.  Helena,  and  that  of  the  officers  who  accompanied 
the  Emperor,  the  protests  of  the  officers  of  Napoleon’s 
household,  the  reports  and  bulletins  of  the  physicians, 
the  reports  of  spies , inventories , minutes  of  the  post- 
mortem examination,  papers  of  O’Meara,  &c.;  in  all, 
1200  pieces.”' 

The  Revolution  of  February,  1848,  introduced  many 
changes  into  the  various  departments  of  the  Library 
(now  again  designated  Bibliotheque  NcUtonale),  but  left 
M.  Naudet  at  its  head  as  ‘Administrator  General.’ 
The  restoration  of  the  Empire  has  been  unquestionably 
signalized  by  liberal  grants,  both  for  acquisitions  and 
for  ordinary  expenses,  and,  above  all,  by  the  vigour 
with  which  the  formidable  questions  connected  with 
the  Catalogues,  both  of  MSS.  and  of  Printed  Books, 
were  at  length  resolutely  grappled  with. 

The  execution  of  the  task  as  respects  the  department 
last-named  was  entrusted  to  M.  Jules  Taschereau, 


^ In  the  Account  of  acquisitions  to  the  MS.  Department  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  during  the  year  1854  (appended  to  the  Annual  Estimate  for 
the  year  1855-56)  occurs  the  following  passage:  **The  official  and  pri- 
vate correspondence  and  papers,  originals  or  copies,  of  the  late  Lieut. 
General  Sir  H.  Lowe  from  1799  to  1828,  embracing  the  whole  of  the 
transactions  ...  [at]  St.  Helena,  1816-21.  It  is  calculated  that  these  pa- 
pers when  bound  will  form  about  120  volumes. ** 
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‘Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Imperial  Library.’  In 
January  1855,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  had 
the  gratification  of  submitting  to  the  Emperor  the  first 
volume  of  the  new  Catalogue  in  print.  Three  other  vo- 
lumes have  since  appeared.  Of  the  plan  and  of  the 
execution  of  this  admirable  .work  I have  spoken  at 
large  in  a subsequent  section  (Economy  of  Libraries. 
—Book  III.,  Chap.  V.). 

In  the  Report  of  the  Minister,  by  which  the  first  vo- 
lume was  prefaced,  after  narrating  the  many  attempts 
at  systematic  and  complete  cataloguing  which  had  pre- 
ceded the  present  attempt,  he  adds  with  a very  justifi- 
able pride:  ...  “No  definitive  resolution  had  been  ar- 
rived at;  everything  was  still  in  the  shape  of  project, 
when  Your  Majesty  deigned  to  fix  your  attention  on 
the  means  by  which  this  great  literary  want  might  be 
at  length  supplied.  The  matter  in  hand  was  no  longer 
a catalogue  of  60,000  volumes;  it  was  one  of  1,500,000 
volumes  and  printed  articles;  of  innumerable  MSS.;  of 
rich  cabinets  of  prints,  medals,  and  maps;  which  were 
to  be  made  thoroughly  accessible  to  the  Public.  The 
decree  of  24  January,  1852,  by  concentrating  in  the 
hands  of  a single  officer,  the  superintendence  and 

responsibility  of  the  Catalogue,  secured the 

success  of  an  undertaking  which  was  deemed  chi- 
merical.” 

In  December,  1853,  the  Imperial  Library  obtained  a 
magnificent  series  of  engraved  portraits  of  celebrate<l 
men  of  all  countries — more  than  67,000  in  number — 
which  had  been  formed  by  M.  Debiire.  The  principal 
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acquisitions  of  the  following  year — as  if  in  harmony 
with  the  prevailing  current  of  human  thought — related 
to  the  history  and  the  politics  of  the  nations  of  the 
East,  and  included  also  a small  but  curious  collection 
of  works — both  printed  and  MS.  — on  Kussia.  The  de- 
partment of  Antiquities  received  in  the  same  year  a 
remarkable  series  of  twelve  inscribed  stones  which  had 
been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Carthage. 


If  we  take  as  a basis  the  official  statements  obtained 
by  the  British  Ambassador  at  Paris,  in  18.')0,  as  to  the 
then  contents  of  the  Imperial  Library,  and  as  to  the 
average  annual  rate  of  increase,  its  statistics  for  the 
year  1858  will  run  (approximatively)  thus: — 


Namliers  as 
officially  return- 
ed  In  ISW. 
Volumes. 

Average 

Annual  increase 
(as  rrturned  in 
1850). 

Estimated 
numbers  in  the 
year  1858. 

i.  PitiNTHu  Books; — 

[700, (WQ  rolumeii;  500,000  “pieces 

750,000 

12,000 
(nacluaire  of 
Periodieala) 

858,000 

83,707 
[cicinsive  of 
500,000  eharUrs, 

86,000? 



deeds,  and  other 

3.  Prims: — 

docuiDeota] 

(arcordiDg  lo  (be  official  Report  of 
M.  Duchesne,  Afn^;  March.  1847] 

l,3tK),000 

10,000 

1,390,000 

[by  *depAt  legal'] 

4.  Maps  asd  CnARts:-  .. 

GOO? 

5.  Meoai.s: — 
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The  sums  voted  (20  July  1850)  on  account  of  the 
Imperial  Library  for  the  service  of  the  year  1850-51,  , 

were  as  follows: — 

Ordinary  Expenses,  and  Lectures  on 

Archaeology i>l  1,560 

Two-thirds  of  the  Yearly  Instalment 
on  account  of  the  Extraordinary 

Credit  of  1839  1,600 

Totafm^) 

^ The  average  daily  number  of  readers  was,  at  the 
same  period,  stated  at  from  200  to  225  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Printed  Books;  and  from  20  to  25  in  the  De- 
partment of  MSS.;  that  of  visitors  to  the  Department 
of  Prints  at  from  47  to  48;  that  of  visitors  to  the  De- 
partment of  Medals  at  two;  and  that  of  visitors  to  the 
Department  of  Maps  and  Charts  at  three  or  four, — a 
number,  it  is  added,  which,  in  the  latter  instance,  is 
restricted  rather  by  the  insufficiency  of  the  accommo- 
dation than  by  the  special  nature  of  the  study.  The 
admission  to  the  Department  of  Prints  is  by  ticket  of 
which  the  annual  issue,  on  an  average  of  four  years, 
was  392.  The  average  yearly  number  of  volumes  lent  • 
is  of  Printed  Books  about  6750  volumes,  and  of  MSS. 
about  780  volumes.  “The  practice  of  lending  books 
has,”  it  is  stated,  “sometimes  entailed  inconveniences, 
but  its  unquestionable  utility  has  prevented  its  dis- 
continuance. 

At  the  close  of  December  1 857,  a Commission  was  again  Th«  Report  of 

. , 10.1  r • • • • A.  i • ^ CoraniiMloii 

appointed  tor  the  purpose  ot  inquinnc  minutely  into  of 
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the  condition  of  the  Library,  in  all  its  departments,  and 
of  considering  what  ameliorations  could  be  introduced 
into  its  management.  This  Commission  was  composed 
of  MM.  M^rim^e,  Allard,  L»51ut,  Chaix  d’Est-Ange,  Mar- 
chand,  L4on  de  Laborde,  Lascoux,  Pelletier,  I^ong- 
perier , de  Saulcy , and  G.  Rouland.  It  reported  on  the 
27th  March  1858,  by  the  hands  of  M.  M^rm^e.  The 
chief  results  of  this  inquiry  I proceed  to  state: 

I.  The  first  point  dealt  with  is  that  of  the  “Depart- 
ments.” Similar  questions  as  to  the  alleged  anomalous 
aggregation  of  diverse  objects,  to  those  I have  glanced 
at  in  the  case  of  the  British  Museum,  had  been  raised  in 
Paris.  The  Commission  reports  in  favour  of  the  sever- 
ance of  the  Department  of  Prints,  and  against  the  se- 
verance of  the  Department  of  Medals ; recommending, 
however,  that  certain  works  of  antiquity , having  little 
in  common  with  the  medallic  art,  should  be  transferred 
to  the  Louvre;  that  Museum,  in  its  turn,  transmitting 
to  the  Department  of  Medals  all  its  engraved  gems.  On 
the  question  ‘Shall  the  MS.  Music  be  kept  with  the 
printed?’  it  answers  (very  inconsistently,  I think,)  ‘Yes.’ 

II.  On  the  much  debated  subject  of  general  control, 
it  pronounced  against  the  continuance  of  the  Board 
{Conservatoire)  in  its  present  form,  and  in  favour  of 
one  Head,  with  the  old  designation  ‘Director’,  but  with 
new  and  real  powers  of  directing,  upon  his  individual 
responsibility. 

III.  As  to  the  Keeperships  of  Departments,  the  Com- 
inision  recommends,  that  there  be  a reduction  of  their 
number,  with  a view  to  secure  both  singleness  of  res- 
ponsibility, in  each  department;  and  an  increased  staff 
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of  assistants,  in  lieu  of  the  superfluous  Keeperships. 
An  increased  scale  of  salary,  and  consequent  incom- 
patibility of  a Keepership  or  Assistantship  with  other 
offices  is  also  recommended.  Regular  promotion,  an 
ascending  scale  of  salary,  a Rota  of  vacations,  and  a 
sort  of  B.  A.  qualification  on  the  part  of  candidates,  are 
among  the  details  of  the  measures  suggested. 

IV.  On  the  important  question  as  to  the  Terms  of 
Accessibility  the  Commissioners  recommend  that  the 
present  rule  of  free  admission  be  adhered  to ; but  that 
two  Reading-Rooms  be  provided,  one  for  the  ordinary 
use  of  the  Public;  the  other  for  students  only;  that  the 
privilege  of  free  Admission  be  restricted  to  the  former, 
the  books  supplied  to  which  are  also  to  be  limited,  both 
as  to  character  and  extent;  whilst  some  satisfactory 
voucher  is  to  be  required  from  students  seeking  access 
to  the  latter.  The  hours  of  admission,  it  is  proposed, 
shall  be  six  daily,  throughout  the  year,  at  the  least 

V.  On  the  much  controverted  question  as  to  the  loan 
of  books  from  the  Library,  the  Commission  expresses 
its  clear  conviction  that  the  abuses  which  have  hereto- 
fore attended  the  practice  have  been  already  greatly 
reduced  by  the  zealous  exertions  of  the  officers,  and 
may  by  some  further  and  discreet  restrictions  be  wholly 
removed. 

VI.  As  to  the  augmentation  of  the  Library  the  Com- 
missioners strenuously  recommend  greater  liberality  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  and  a more  systematic 
procedure  on  the  part  of  the  expenditors.  With  this 
view  the  creation  of  a special  office  for  watching  the 
requirements  and  the  acquisitions  of  the  Library  is 
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wisely  suggested.  Fuller  attention  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  collection  in  respect  of  Binding,  and  with  a di- 
rect view  to  the  encouragement  of  the  art  in  its  high- 
est departments,  is  also  desired. 

VII.  Next  comes  the  question  of  the  Catalogues,  a 
subject  which  I have  spared  no  pains  to  discuss  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  in  its  appropriate  place.  Here  it  must 
suffice  to  express  my  earnest  conviction  that  the  Com- 
missioners have  utterly  failed  to  bestow  on  the  labours 
which  have  been  performed  that  just  and  truthful 
appreciation  to  which  they  were  so  obviously  entitled; 
and  have  caught  eagerly  at  petty,  superficial,  and  flip- 
pant objections,  both  to  what  has  been  actually  done, 
and  to  what  it  was  in  contemplation  to  do.  Here,  and 
now,  it  must  suffice  to  quote  the  puerile  phrase  in 
which  the  Commissioners  have  disclosed  their  own  in- 
ability to  deal  with  the  question  at  issue: — “In  such  a 
matter,”  say  they,  “the  great  point  is  to  come  quickly 
to  an  end.”  (...  en  pareiUe  matitre  le  grand  point  e'est 
(Tarriver  vite  au  but.  ...)  There  is  much  greater  wis- 
dom in  our  homely  English  proverb : The  more  haste, 
the  'morse  speed. 

VHI.  The  Commission  proceeds  to  point  out  that 
the  law  of  Copy-tax  is  very  imperfectly  complied  with; 
that  the  text  of  the  law  itself  needs  improvement ; and 
that  the  measure  should  be  extended  to  public  books 
and  documents,  which  at  present  it  fails  to  reach. 

IX.  It  also  suggests  a sort  of  Board  of  Visitors  to 
watch  over  the  Imperial  Library,  somewhat  on  the 
model  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 
but  with  much  restricted  powers  of  action. 
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buildings  of  the  Library.  Two  sets  of  plans,  prepared 
by  M.  Labrouste , are  briefly  described.  By  the  one  set 
it  is  proposed  to  erect,  on  the  site  of  the  present  South- 
ern transverse  gallery,  two  Reading-Rooms  with  annexed 
accommodation  for  560,000  volumes,  without  interfer- 
ing either  with  the  noble  Mazarine  Gallery , extending 
along  the  Rue  Richelieu,  (1 , 2,  3,  4,  5,  6,)  or  with  the 
great  central  court  (c  c).  By  the  other,  both  Gallery  and 
Court  would  be  destroyed;  a new  building  would  be 
erected  over  nearly  the  entire  site , and  the  Reading- 
Rooms  would  be  placed  in  its  centre.  A glance  at  the 
prefixed  plan  will  make  this  paragraph  more  easily 
intelligible.  The  faintly  marked  outlines  at  E indicate 
houses  in  the  Rue  Vivienne,  the  removal  of  which  is  re- 
commended as  absolutely  essential,  whatever  may  be 
the  plan  ultimately  adopted. 

In  submitting  this  Report  to  the  Emperor,  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  wisely  (as  I venture  to  think) 
disapproved  of  the  proposed  alienation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Prints ; passed  over  in  silence  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  printing  of  the  Catalogues  should  be  sus- 
pended; and  postponed  any  decision  as  to  a ‘Board 
of  Visitors’. 

An  Imperial  decree  of  the  14th  July  1858  enacts  (1) 
that  the  Library  shall  be  under  the  general  control  of  an 
Administrator  General,  subordinate  to  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Instruction;  (2)  that  it  shall  be  divided  into  four 
departments  (the  geographical  collections  being  attached 
to  the  Printed  Books);  (3)  that  it  shall  be  open  throughout 
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the  year,  a fortnight  at  Easter  excepted ; and,  from  the 
1st  of  October  next,  for  six  hours  daily;  (4)  that  there 
shall  be  two  Reading-Rooms  (with  the  limitations  re- 
commended by  the  Commission);  (5)  that  each  depart- 
ment shall  have  a Keeper  (Conservateur-sous-directeur) 
and  an  Assistant  Keeper  (Conservateur-sous-directeur 
adjoint)^  with  the  exception  that  the  Department  of 
Printed  Books  and  Maps  shall  have  three  Assistant 
Keepers.  It  then  proceeds  to  regulate,  on  the  principles 
I have  already  indicated , the  details  of  the  administra- 
tion and  staff;  and  finally  directs  that  a general  in- 
ventory of  all  the  collections  shall  be  made  forthwith.* 

It  is  evident  from  these  documents  that,  whilst  that 
large  and  liberal  mode  of  viewing  the  claims  of  litera- 
ture which  has  so  long  characterised  the  government 
and  the  institutions  of  France,  has  maintained  itself, 
amidst  all  the  changes  of  rulers  and  the  revolutions  of 
policy,  practical  reforms  and  prudential  limitations 
have  not  been  neglected.  The  Imperial  Library  is  an 
establishment  of  which  France  may  justly  be  proud, 
and  of  which  thousands  of  students — the  obscure  as 
w’ell  as  the  known — in  all  parts  of  the  world,  conscious 
of  the  benefits  they  have  indirectly  derived  from  treas- 
ures which  many  of  them  can  never  hope  to  look  upon, 
will  say,  with  all  their  hearts:  “Long  may  it  flour- 
ish.” But  in  reference  even  to  such  a topic  as  this,  it 
is  impossible  to  forget  that  a system  of  Government 
which  wars  with  the  free  thoughts  of  the  living,  can 

' Lc  Monitfttr  i7nirfr#e/,  20  Jiiillet,  1848. 
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.ooE  V.  never  be  truly  and  enduringly  favourable  to  institu- 

Thl"i^i«riiu  tions  whose  main  value  consists  in  storing  and  dif- 
' * **  * ' fusing  the  free  thoughts  of  the  dead.  However  trouble- 
some it  may  usually  be  to  turn  hard  students  into  good 
soldiers,  Libraries  have  ever  ranked  amongst  the  best 
arsenals  of  Liberty. 
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In  the  darkest  not  leu  than  in  tho  brightest 

•eaaouB,  a voice  exhorting,  guiding,  and  aoimatlng  the 

French  people  wax  ever  raised, and  especially 

by  Literature,  through  thoae  roaster- spirits  «ho  la- 
txinred  from  one  age  to  another,  to  enrich,  to  acrarou- 
iate  and  to  transmit  the  inteUectual  patrimuay  of  their 
own  and  of  all  sncceeding  times.  That  teaching 

was  never  really  ioeffeclual.  ....  The  husbandry  be- 
<ttowed  on  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  French- 
men, has  ever  been  prolific  of  an  abundant  harvest 

As  a people,  they  have  never  taken  Ifainmon  for  their 
Ood.  They  have  not  allowed  the  cares  of  life  to 
annihilate  Its  healthful  illusions,  or  to  poison  its  biaroe- 
iess  delights. 

STEI’HKN,  (LfCturft  on  the  Hitter^  of  Franet,  ii,  I&&.) 


It  would  require,  I suppose,  an  unusual  share  of 
national  pride,  (not  to  say  of  overweening  patriotic 
vanity,)  to  induce  any  well-informed  Englishman  to 
deny,  aforethought,  that  the  “Power  of  the  Pen”  has 
usually  been  greater,  and  has  reached  farther,  in  France 
than  in  England ; — greater  both  for  good  and  for  evil ; — 
more  widely  spread  over  the  various  classes,  the  ag- 
gregation and  the  mutual  sympathy  of  which,  together, 
make  up  a People. 
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A subsidiary  illustration  of  this  phase  of  interna- 
tional contrast,  may  be  afforded  by  the  fact  that'  long 
before  the  opening  of  any  English  Private  Library  to 
students  of  all  ranks , we  find  several  such  instances  of 
liberality,  coexisting  in  Paris.  The  superiority,  there- 
fore, in  this  particular,  of  the  French  Metropolis  over 
the  English,  does  not  date  from  the  establishment  of 
Libraries  strictly  public,  but  is  anterior  to  the  earliest  of 
them.  I am  very  far  from  suggesting  that  all  the  causes 
which  may  have  concurred  to  this  result  were  without 
alloy  of  evil.  But,  taking  the  point  by  itself,  and  for  no 
more  than  its  worth,  it  claims  recognition.  In  several 
cases  , the  Libraries  whose  owners  liberally  opened 
their  doors  in  early  days,  were  the  beginnings  of  those 
fine  collections  which  in  recent  times  call  every  well- 
conducted  visitor  their  master,  whether  he  be  French- 
man or  foreigner. 

Foremost  among  such  stand  the  Mazarine  Library, 
and  the  Library  of  Sainte  Genevieve.  The  very  name  of 
the  former  suggests  limitations  to  eulogy.  The  gigantic 
fortune  which  the  astute  Cardinal  created  for  himself, 
out  of  the  misery  of  France,  might  well  leave  margin 
enough  for  the  formation  of  a noble  collection  of 
books,  for  its  maintenance  and  accessibility,  and  for  its 
bequest  to  public  uses,  when  the  eyes  of  the  owner 
were  about  to  close,  reluctantly,  upon  all  the  splendours 
he  had  amassed ! '■  But  the  old  thought  will  also  suggest 

* ....  dans  la  petite  galerie  ou  Ton  Toyait  ane  tapisserie 

toute  en  lalne  qui  repr^sentait  Scipion,  ea^cutee  snr  les  dessins  de  Jules 
Romain.  Je  rentendis  venir  au  bruit  que  faisaient  ses  pantoufles  qu’il 
trainait  comme  on  homme  fort  laoguissant  ct  qui  sort  d’une  grande  iDa> 
ladie.  Je  me  cachai  derriere  la  tapisserie  et  je  Tentendis  qui  disait:  'II 
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itself  that  the  uiaii  who  founds  a Library,  even  if  his 
means  have  been  unjustly  acquired,  and  his  motives 
corrupt,  pays  homage  to  that  power  which  by  a Di\’ine 
appointment  strikes  corruption  and  injustice  at  the 
root,  surely  though  it  be  slowly.  To  Paris,  and  to  Pos- 
terity, Mazarin  bequeathed  a College  as  well  as  a Li- 
brary. It  is  of  some  honour  to  his  memory  that  these 
kindly  legacies  to  students  had  been  preceded  by  kindly 
actions. 

What  portion  of  that  first  collection  which  had  been 
with  such  difficulty  snatched  from  the  grip  of  the 
Parliament  in  1648,  only  to  be  forcibly  dispersed  by 
public  sale  in  1652,  the  Cardinal  had  succeeded  in  re- 
covering, it  is  difficult  even  to  conjecture.  We  know 
that  the  efforts  made  in  that  direction  had  consider- 
able success,  but  know  little  more  than  this.  Naude 
tells  us  that  the  dispersed  Library  contained  in  1648 
upwards  of  40,000  volumes;  Maichelius,  that  the  Li- 
brary of  the  Mazarine  College,  (after  some  important 
augmentations)  contained  in  1720  but  about  37,000 
volumes.  A century  later  it  numbered  90,000. 

The  collection  remained  (in  charge  of  the  Sorbonne,) 
at  the  Mazarine  Palace  until  1688,  when  Colbert  caused 
It  to  be  transferred  to  the  new  College  (now  Pahtt!<  de 
r Ivstitnt),  which  bore  the  (Ordinal’s  name  until  the  time 
of  the  Revolution.  At  that  epoch  the  Librarian  was 
the  accomplished  ,-\bb(^  Le  Blond,  who  has  been  called 


fatit  quitter  tout  cela.'  U s'arretait  a rhaqiie  pa.*(,  car  U etait  fort  faibte, 
et  tie  tenant  tantut  d'un  cotc,  tantot  de  Tautre,  et  jetant  let*  yeux  sur 
I’objet  qui  lui  frappait  )a  vuc,  il  disait  dn  profond  dn  corur:  *//  /out 
quitter  tout  vela'.'*  — Memoiren  du  Comtr  de  Brienne. 

Vol.  II.  20 
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the  second  f'oiiiider  of  the  Library.  At  Ids  death,  Abbe 
Hooke  became  Librarian,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
late  M.  Petit  Radeh  The  present  contents  of  the  Li- 
brary are  stated  to  be,  of  printed  volumes  , about 
132,000;  and  nearly  3000  MSS.  It  includes  a nolde 
series  of  Incunabula,  and  a vast  collection  of  tracts,  com- 
mencing with  those  of  the  fifteenth  century , and  many 
of  them  of  the  highest  rarity.  It  is  also  strong  in  the 
literature  of  the  Sciences,  and  its  theological  department 
is  noticeable  for  the  extensive  series  it  embraces  of  the 
Protestant  divines.  Its  annual  maintenance  costs  aliout 
.£1300,  which  is  defrayed  out  of  the  budget  of  Public 
Instruction.* 

When  the  Cardinal  dc  Rochefoucauld  became  Abbot 
of  Ste.  Genevmve  in  1624,  he  found,  according  to  the 
Chroniclers  of  the  Abbey,  not  a single  printed  book  in 
its  Library.  It  had  once,  at  all  events,  possessed  a 
collection  of  MSS.,  of  which  there  are  traces  in  its 
annals;  and  some  fragments  of  that  collection  appear 
to  have  survived.  Accoi'iling  to  one  of  the  later 
Chroniclers  the  ancient  codices  (some  of  which,  he  says, 
he  had  seen  in  the  Library  of  Mazarin.)  had  been  sold 
to  the  booksellers, — by  a functionary  with  a turn  for 
•saving’, — at  so  much  a pound,  in  order  to  buy  new  ser- 
vice-books with  the  ]jroceeds.  The  (’ardinal,  by  way 

• NaudC)  Avut  a So»seiyneuf»  du  Parlemcnif  eXc.  passim ; Maichelius, /n- 
troductio  ad  hitstoriam  liturariam  dt  jtntripuin  liddiothecia  Parmeimhu*, 
65 — 75;  Labnnle,  Lv  Pniait^  Mazariny  (I..ettre{f  sur  ^organisation  des 

Bibliotheques  dans  Paris,  iv,  1-108);  Petit  Kadel,  Sotice  futitorique  sur  fa 
Htbfiotheque  Macanne,  passim;  Dibdin,  Hihtio^raphical  Tour  in  Franrf, 
etc.,  ii,  187-195;  Peturns  rrfatintf  fti  Puhlir  idbrnri^i*  nbroadj  I860,  01-93. 
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of  a beginning,  .sent  for  five  or  six  hundred  volumes 
from  his  own  Library;  which  by  the  exertions  of  two 
Canons,  Frontean  and  Lalleinant,  grew  in  a few  years 
/ to  about  7000,  including  a very  curious  series  of  pieces 
on  the  Jansenist  controversy.  Within  the  next  twenty 
years,  two  small  collections  were  bequeathed  by  stran- 
gers to  the  community,  who  had  received  its  hospi- 
tality, and  died  within  its  walls.  In  11)75,  a new  and 
extensive  gallery  was  constructed  for  the  reception  of 
the  books,  which  were  soon  afterwards  placed  under  the 
care  of  l)n  Molinet.  The  new  J>ibrarian  was  zealous  in 
augmenting  the  collection.  At  his  death  in  1087,  it 
containetl  about  20,000  volumes.  For  a tiine  it  had. 
in  addition,  the  fine  MS.  cdllections  of  Bahize,  but 
these  were  only  a deposit  which  passed  (as  I have 
elsewhere  noticed,)  to  the  Hoyid  Library  on  the  owner's 
decease. 

The  brilliant  period  of  the  history  of  this  Library 
begins  with  the  bequest  of  the  fine  collection  which  hail 
been  formed  by  Charles  Maurice  Le  Tellier,  Archbishop 
of  Kheims,  who  died  in  1710.  .'I’he  Archbishop  had 
himself  inherited  the  books  of  Antoine  Fanre,  his  tutor, 
ami  had  travelled  in  search  of  books  through  Italy. 
Germany,  England  and  Holland.  There  seems  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  to  this  Prelate  that  a pas.sage  in  the 
narrative  of  Martene  and  Durand  applies,  with  refe- 
rence to  the  complaints  of  the  Monks  of  St.  A maud 
against  “a  person  of  authority  who  oirried  off  some  of 
their  best  Manuscripts."  If  this  be  so,  the  loss  of  one 
Benedictine  Abbey  proved  to  be  the  gain  of  another.  The 
Archbishop's  legacy  put  the  community  of  Sainte  Ge- 
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nevi^ve  into  possession  of  the  second  Library  of  Paris. 
The  good  Benedictines  soon  made  a public  notification 
(in  the  Ahnanach  Hoynl  of  1 7 1 0 ,)  that  during  certain 
hours  of  every  day  it  would  be  freely  open  to  students.  ' 
Of  lending  out  their  books  they  were  with  reason  chary. 

In  1714  Heliot  states  (clearly  with  exaggeration)  the 
number  of  volumes  at  sixty  thousand.  Gillet  was  then 
Librarian.  His  successor  was  a man  who  made  not  a 
little  noise  in  the  world,  during  his  brief  day,  but  his 
celebrity  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  Librarianship. 
When  the  fierce  controversy  about  the  validity  of  Eng- 
lish Orders  drove  Le  Courayer  into  an  English  exile, 
his  predecessor  returned  to  his  post. 

The  lives  of  father  and  son  have  not  infrequently 
presented  glaring  contrasts.  But  few  of  these,  1 sup- 
pose, are  quite  so  salient  as  is  the  transition  from  the 
stirring  intrigues  and  the  crapulous  orgies  of  the  Re- 
gent Duke  of  Orleans,  amidst  the  splendours  of  the  Pa- 
lais Royal,  to  the  laborious  studies,  and  the  hermit-like 
seclusion  of  his  son  and  successor , within  the  sombre 
walls  of  Ste.  Genevieve.  For  Duke  Louis  that  Library 
of  old  theology  had  greater  charms  than  Court  or  Camp; 
nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that  during  the  century  which 
ha.s  elapsed  since  he  took  up  his  abode  in  their  midst, 
those  weighty  folios  of  the  Commentators  and  the 
Schoolmen  have  never  been  so  strehuously  wrestled 
with.  That  .the  outcome  w^s  not  in  proportion  to  the 
toil  can  excite  no  surprise.  So  much  strong  meat  would 
need  an  unusually  stout  stomach.  But  the  “thousand 
dissertations"  which  the  Duke  wrote  at  Ste.  Genevitne. 
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and  bequeathed  to  the  Dominicans,  must  assuredly  be 
a theological  curiosity  in  their  way. 

In  1754,  Mercier  (de  St.  L^ger)  became  Assistant  Li- 
brarian, and  with  his  long  official  career  began  a period 
of  eminent  prosperity  for  the  Library;  which  he  cata- 
logued, annotated  (making  good  use  of  a dangerous 
privilege),  and  increased.  When  the  suppression  of 
the  Monastic  Communities  throughout  France  entailed 
a change  of  proprietorship  on  the  Library  of  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve, it  counted  80,000  printed  volumes  and  upwards 
of  2000  MSS.  Its  name  was  then  altered  to  “Library 
of  the  Pantheon.”  Pingre, — who  had  been  nominally  at 
the  head  of  the  establishment  for  forty  years,  though  his 
attention  had  been  chiefly  given  to  those  astronomical 
pursuits  iri  which  he  attained  so  much  distinction, — 
quitted  the  Benedictine  robe,  and  continued  to  be  Li- 
brarian'until  his  death  in  1796,  at  a patriarchal  age. 
Mercier  survived  until  1799.  Lemonnier  succeeded  the 
former,  but  was  quickly  succeeded  in  his  turn  by  the 
eminent  bibliographer,  politician  and  historian  Daunou. 

In  the  very  year  which  followed  his  appointment, 
Daunou  was  commissioned  by  the  Directory  to  visit 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  States  of  the 
Church  into  a Republic.  The  task  had  little  accordancy 
with  his  official  duties,  but  it  led  to  an  important  “ac- 
quisition” of  bibliographical  treasures  for  the  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve collection,  which , to  the  great  triumph  of  its  offi- 
cers, were  overlooked  when  the  general  day  of  reckoning 
came,  in  1815.  For  some  time  after  his  return,  the  ex- 
citements of  public  affairs  distracted  Daunou's  atten- 
tion from  those  of  the  Library,  but  the  charm  was 
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dispelled  when  the  ascendancy  of  Napoleon  became 
certain. 

bluing  the  Empire,  and  after  its  fall , there  were  oc- 
casionally ominous  mutterings.  amongst  ambitious  archi- 
tects and  others,  about  the  “instability”  and  “danger-”  of 
the  edifice.  But  the  imaginary  pei'ils  were  not  turned  to 
the  wished  for  account,  until  a very  recent  date.  The  new 
building, — as  I shall  shew,  graphically,  hereafter, — is  an 
ornament  to  Paris,  but  so  was  the  old  one,  in  its  day. 
Nor  is  there,  I believe,  any  real  doubt  that  timely  and 
discreet  Repairs  would  have  saved  it  for  many  years  to 
come,  just  as  the  like  process  would  save  many  of  the 
time-honoured  churches  which  in  England  are  conti- 
nually falling  victims,  sometimes  to  the  good-natured 
wish  to  give  a lift  to  a rising  architect,  and  sometimes 
to  mere  ignorant  and  purse-proud  ostentation.  . 

The  number  of  volumes  contained  in  the  Library  of 
Sainte  Genevieve  was  officially  returned,  in  1849,  as 
about  180,000  printed,  and  3500  MSS.  It  was  then 
also  stated  that  the  annual  increase  averaged  about  500 
volumes:  which  would  give  a present  aggregate  of 
1 88,000  volumes  in  all.  The  Reading  Room  is  ojten  in 
the  evenings  and  is  very  extensively  frequented.  The 


I l)ib(lin'8  descri])tion  of  the  old  Library,  as  he  saw  it  iu  IHIS,  mav  | 

be  worth  abridging:  Its  length,  he  says,  “camiot  be  less  than  *230  feel  \ 

....  In  the  centre  is  a cupola  ..  painted  by  Uestoiit  ....  The  charm  of  j 

the  whole  arises,  tirst,  from  the  mellow  tone  of  light  which  is  admitted 
from  the  glazed  top  of  this  cupola,  and  secondly,  from  the  numerous 
busts  arranged  along  the  sides,  which  recall  to  remembrance  some  of  the 

mo»t  illustrious  characters  of  France Busts  of  foreigners  continue  the 

suite”,  etc.  Bihlioyraphirni  Tot$r  in  France  fttnl  frermony,  ii,  171. 
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annual  expenditure  is  about  i'SUOO.  e.xelusive  of  extra- 
ordinary grants.' 

Aliuoiigst  the  founders  of  the  Libraries  which  were 
originally  gathered  for  private  use,  but  eventually  be- 
came public,  the  Marquis  of  Pauliny  (Antoine  Rene  de 
Voyer  d’Argenson)  stands,  perhaps,  in  one  respect, 
without  a parallel.  After  an  active  military  and  diplom- 
atic career,  and  amidst  the  distractions  which,  to 
some  extent,  must  always  be  inseparable  from  high 
rank , he  contrived  to  combine  with  the  amassing  of  a 
Library  of  some  100,000  volumes,  the  production,  as 
writer  or  as  editor,  of  some  fifty  volumes  of  his  own. 
His  ambassadorial  functions  had  doubtless  facilitated 
his  career  as  a collector.  But  it  may  be  inferred  that 
his  Library  was  too  vast  to  be  very  choice^  The  Mar- 
quis died  in  the  eve  of  the  Revolution.  His  books 
w’cre  acquired  by  the  Count  d’Artois,  who  conjoined 
with  them  a portion  of  the  still  more  famous  Library 
of  the  Duke  of  La  Valli^re,  and  thus  founded  the  Li- 
brary of  the  Arsenal;  which  now  consists  of  more  than 
202,000  printed  volumes,  and  about  GOOO  manuscripts. 
It  possesses  the  most  complete  collection  extant  of  ro- 
mances, since  their  origin  in  modern  literature;  of 
theatrical  pieces,  or  dramas,  from  the  epoch  of  the  mo- 
ralities and  mysteries;  and  of  French  poetry  since  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  less  rich 

• * De  Bougy , Hiatoire  de  la  liibliotki'tfuc  de  Si.  Oenei'icrtf  p&ssim : 

MaichoUi  Infroduvtio  etc.,  84 — 90;  Foreign  Office  Returns  of  1850,  ui 
eupni;  Dibdin,  Rddiogrnphival  Tour  ^ ni  xuprn.  Hio^raphie  UniversHle, 
XXlV\  338 — 9.  Voisin,  hacumeHtH  pour  rhietoirr  de»  bibtxoik'equee  de  la 
Belgique.  .324. 
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BOOK  T.  in  other  branches,  but  it  has  the  works  of  chief  im- 
Tii.  Miuor  u-  portance,  and,  in  particular,  contains  historical  collec- 

of  Paris.  ^ !•»  loiii  n-'i  t • 

tions  which  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Ihe  Li- 
brary of  the  Arsenal  has  always  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  learned  fi’om  all  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  constantly 
frequented  by  from  forty  to  fifty  readers,  who  there 
apply  themselves  to  scientific  and  literary  researches. 
The  annual  "rant  for  its  support  was,  in  1850,  36,000 
francs,  or  .£1440.' 

The  building  which  contains  the  Library  po.ssesses 
great  historical  interest.  Some  oftheexisting  apartments 
are  said,  traditionally,  to  have  formed  the  study  and 
reception  rooms  of  Sully,  when  he  was  Grand  Master 
of  the  Ordnance.  It  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that  within 
these  walls  Sully  carried  on  his  labours  for  France: 
that  here  were  held  the  conferences  between  him  and 
his  royid  master;  and  that  Henry  was  on  his  way 
hither,  when  the  fatal  blow  overtook  him.  The  rooms 
still  present  to  the  notice  of  the  visitor  decorations 
which  recall  the  leading  events  in  the  military  life  of 
one  of  his  most  eminent  successors  in  th:it  office,  the 
Duke  of  La  Meilleraye.  Here,  too,  the  Vandals  have 
been  in  a*  state  of  amiable  alarm  for  the  s:ifety  of  the 
Public.  But,  thanks  to  the  “Committee  on  Historical 
Monuments”,  their  suggestions  have  been  repelled;  and 
it  has  been  made  plain  to  the  dullest  bystander  that 
the  structure,  like  so  many  of  its  contemporaries, 
is  of  a solidity  which  puts  to  shame  the  builders  of 
the  day. 


‘ Foreign  Oftire  Return.* . ut  eupm. 
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The  City  Library  is  supported  by  grants  from  the 
funds  of  the  municipal  council.  The  foundation  dates 
but  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  century;  Paris 
having  lost  its  original  City  l.ibrary.by  one  of  the  in- 
cidental results  of  the  Revolution.  The  first  books  for 
the  new  collection  were  obtained,  however,  in  great 
measure  , from  the  revolutionary  confiscations ; and 
were  afterwards  augmented  by  the  exertions  of  the 
Prefect  of  the  Seine,  and  of  some  of  the  municipal  au- 
thorities. There  is  a considerable  series  of  Historical 
and  Political  MS.S.,  bequeathed  by  Thouret;  and  a very 
curious  dramatic  collection  (partly  printed  and  partly 
manuscript)  which  was  formed  by  Beffara,  Commis- 
sary of  Police.  In  1827,  it  had  grown  to  4.'),000 
volumes,  and  now  possesses  at  least  60,000.  The  Li- 
brary of  the  Palace  of  the  Luxembourg  (formerly  that 
of  the  Chamber  of  Peers),  contains  nearly  40,000  vo- 
lumes, and  has  allotted  to  it  a sum  of  10,000  francs  for 
the  purchase  of  books  and  to  defi’ay  the  expense  of 
binding.  The  University  Library,  which  is  placed  in 
the  buildings  of  the  Sorbonne  , consists  of  40,000 
printed  volumes,  and  1000  MSS.  It  is  very  useful  to 
the  students  of  the  different  faculties,  who  frequent  it 
in  the  intervals  between  the  lectures.  It  expends  an- 
nually a sum  of  about  £1100. 

It  includes  nearly  .'>000  volumes,  from  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  chiefly  relating  to  their  history 
and  policy,  which  have  accrued  by  “International  Ex- 


* Hehirns  rotative  to  Public  Librnricit  abroad,  ut  supra;  Projet  de  Bud- 
ffct  rectijiti  den  Depennen  de  tExerctee  I860  (Paris  1849),  oxxvii. 
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change.”  Two  rooms  are  assigned  to  the  special  arran- 
gement and  use  of  this  growing  collection. 

The  nucleus  of  the  present  Library  of  the  Institute 
was  the  old  City  Library  (liihliotheque  de  la  V'dle)^  founded 
by  the  eminent  magistrate,  M.  Morieau,  who  died  in 
1759,  bequeathing  to  the  municipality  his  collection  ol 

14.000  printed  volumes,  and  2000  MSS.,  on  condition 
that  it  should  be  publicly  accessible.  To  this  gift  a li- 
beral addition  was  made  by  M.  Bonamy,  the  first  and 
eminently  learned  Librarian.  The  Library  of  the  Insti- 
tute having  been  plundered  during  the  first  Revolution, 
that  of  the  City  was  transferred  to  it,  by  way  of  com- 
pensation. .\t  present  this  collection  amounts  to  nearly 

80.000  volumes.  It  exhibits  the  best  possible  selection 
of  the  principal  works  in  all  the  important  branches  of 
human  knowledge;  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that  it 
is  kej)t  up  to  the  actual  state  of  science  and  learning. 
In  the  ac(piisitions  which  are  made,  the  oliject  is  not 
to  search  for  rare  editions,  but  to  obtain  such  as  possess 
some  peculiar  merit.  Academical  collections  of  all 
kinds  and  of  all  countries,  magazines  and  journals  of 
.science  and  literature  in  all  languages,  are  to  be  found 
here  in  greater  number  than  anywhere  else.  This  col- 
lection is  reserved  for  the  members  of  the  five  .'Veade- 
mies  of  which  the  Institute  is  composed;  but  all 
strangers  jiresented  by  them  are  admitted  , and  it  is 
de  facto  public. 

This  list  is  far  from  exhausting  the  Parisian  Libra- 
ries which  merit  detailed  description;  but  I must  pass 
on  to  the  Provincial  Libraries  of  France. 


Dill' 
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8i  tout^  Coramane  avail  le  droit*  ou  platot  u»ail  dv 
cclui  iju'eUe  a de  pouraaivra  i;uiconqae  detcriorv  sen 
Archivea,  ou  a'en  rmpare,  pluad'un  antiquaire  ou  aqi- 
disaiit  t«l  pourrait  6gurer  au  grcffe,  avec  ton  rabiiiet. 

BUtICUBK  DB  PBKTHB8,  {Pdit  Glo*»airf,  i, 

L’hiatoira  dei  bthlloth^uea  cotomunalea  «•(  partout 
a pcu  pr»a  le  m^me  : formM  par  dea  confiacationa ; 
abandoourea  anaaitot  aux  ravages  dee  vera  et  de  rbu> 
niidite,  ou  aux  depr^atioDa  dee  particuiiers;  orgaolaeea 
en6a  avec  lea  ^eolee  cenlralea,  a pou  prea  detruitea 
avec  ellea*  et  rcorganiaMi  de  nouveau,  d'one  nianicre 
ploa  durable  aana  doute,  dana  cea  dernierea  ann^ca. 

KAVA18SOK,  {Rapporti  tur  l«»  Hibliothfquft,  108,  109.) 


It  would  need  small  pains  to  parallel,  in  the  case  of 
many  French  Municipalities,  those  instances  of  gross 
breach  of  trust,  by  the  neglect  and  dilapidation  of 
Libraries,  which,  in  a preceding  chapter,  I have 
brought  home,  (ius  I think,)  to  certain  English  Corpora- 
tions. The  salient  difference  between  the  Town  Coun- 
cils of  Britain  and  those  of  France,  in  relation  to  the 
theme  of  this  book,  does  not  consist  in  the  absem^e,  from 
the  one  group,  of  the  abuses  wliich  have  disgraced  some 
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conspicuous  members  of  the  other.  It  lies  in  the  fact, 
so  honourable  for  France,  that  there  have  long  existed 
shining  examples  among  her  Municipalities  of  rever- 
ence for  those  literary  glories  which  have  so  largely 
helped  to  make  her  great  amongst  nations.  The  con- 
trast is  not  that  all  the  Corporations  of  the  one  coun- 
try have  been  illiterate  and  narrow-minded;  and  all 
those  of  the  other  cultivated  and  far-seeing;  but  simply 
that  in  some  eminent  instances  French  Municipal 
Councils  have  consistently  displayed,  during  a series  of 
years,  an  enlightened  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
store-hou.ses  of  learning.  They  have  shewn  an  honest 
sense  of  the  responsibility  entailed  on  those  who  have 
become,  even  if  it  he  by  mere  routine  or  chance,  no 
less  the  official  administrators  of  the  trusts  of  the  dead, 
than  the  guardians  of  the  rights  of  the  living.  Whilst  in 
Britain,  the  utmost  that  can  yet  be  said  of  Town  Coun- 
cils, in  this  sphere  of  actiNity,  is  that  here  and  there 
they  are  beginning  to  give  indications  of  a higher  and 
healthier  consciousness  of  their  duties,  in  relation  to 
matters  in  which  Communities  have  assuredly  a com- 
mon intere.st,  not  less  important  than  is  their  concern 
in  the  “lighting,  paving,  and  cleansing”  of  their  streets, 
or  the  proper  regulation  of  their  market-places. 

In  France,  as  elsewhere,  the  chief  Libraries  of  the 
Departments,  have  drawn  largely  upon  the  stores  of 
the  old  Monastic  collections.  But  they  also  owe  much 
to  the  liberality  of  private  persons.  It  seems  probable 
that  minute  inquiries  would  show  even  a larger  ad- 
mixture of  the  latter  element  with  the  former,  than  has 
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existed  in  most  other  parts  of  Continental  Europe.  But, 
unquestionably,  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
sujiprcssion  of  the  Religious  Communities  have  had  a 
predominating  effect  in  modelling  the  constitution  and 
organization  of  the  Town  Libraries  of  France,  and  in 
fi.xing  their  relations  with  the  (Government  and  its 
functionaries. 

To  some  e.xtent  such  relations  are  still  controlled 
by  those  Decrees  of  the  ('oiLstituent  Assembly,  passed 
in  1789  and  1790,  which  prescribed  certain  measures 
for  the  preservation,  scheduling,  and  legal  custody  of 
the  manuscripts  and  books  of  the  suppressed  Monas- 
teries. The  Legislative  .\ssembly,  in  Its  turn,  directed, 
with  greater  detail,  the  continuiltion  of  the  work.  It 
anticipated,  indeed,  (on  paper),  sixty-six  years  ago 
(Febr.  1 792)that  general  catalogue  of  the  literary  wealth 
of  France  which  is  at  length  being  steadily  converted 
into  fact.  Another  decree  of  the  Convention  (7  Messi- 
dor.  An  11. — 1793)  fi.xed  the  distinction  between  Li- 
braries and  Record  Repositories  (Depots  d' Archives), 
and  laid  a foundation  for  that  systematic  transmission 
of  books  to  provincial  Libraries,  on  which  the  French 
Institute  reported  three  years  later,  and  which  by  sub- 
sequent legislation  and  official  practice  has  bet  oine  a 
permanent  source  of  increase. 

The  government  of  Napoleon  (20  Febr.  1809)  de- 
clared all  Manuscripts  in  Libraries  (whether  belonging 
to  the  Departments  or  to  the  Towns,)  and  in  all  other 

> Coihction  rompiettt  denJjoi*^  Decretn,  etc.»  14  Nov.  1789;  2IN21]  Mars, 
13-19  Oct.,  28  Oct.  et  5 Nov.  1790;  Ihitl.  2-4  Janv, , 8 Fevr.  1792; 
Messidor,  An  II.;  26  Fruct.  An  V.  etc.  Comp,  hietionuaire  tie  CAthni~ 
ni»trntion  § lUbliotlicques  Fubliques, 
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public  establisliinents,  to  be  the  property  of  the  State, 
and  directed  tliat  none  such  slioidd  be  printed  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Minister  of  the  Home  Department. 
This,  I believe,  continues  to  be  the  letter  of  the  law. 
but  in  jjractice  the  Councils  (General  or  Communal) 
decide  on  such  points  in  all  ordinary  cases. 

Hy  a law  of  1 1 Oct.  18.S2,  all  Libraries  accessible  to 
the  Public  were  ])laced  under  the  inspection  of  the  Mi- 
nister of  Public  Instruction.  By  another  law,  of  .the 
22nd  Febr.  1831),  that  Minister  luul  the  right  of  appoint- 
ing Librarians.  But  on  this  point  a modification  was 
soon  efl'ected  by  M.  Viliemain  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
ferring such  appointments  (in  the  case  of  towns  to  the 
Mayor  of  the  town  in  which  the  Library  existed.  In 
other  cases,  and  until  the  S)th  March  1852,  certain 
boards  and  functionaries,  subordinated  to  tliat  Minister, 
had  the  right  to  nominate.  By  the  Decree  of  that  date 
such  nomination  ceased:  Keepers  were  thenceforth  to 
be  apppointed  by  the  highest  power,  (then,  He  Chef  de 
l\Ktat,")  on  the  proposition  of  the  Minister,  and  .sub- 
ordinate functionaries  by  the  Minister  as  its  delegate 
("pur  dMegation  du  ('hef'  &c.)  In  other  respects  the 
Libraries,  whether  belonging  to  towns  or  otherwise, con- 
tinue to  be  governed  in  accordance  with  previous  legi.s- 
lation.  .\11  those  of  importance  share,  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  in  the  distribution  of  the  public  books,  consist- 
ing (1)  of  those  deposited  by  copy  tax; (2) of  those  sub- 
scribed for,  by  way  of  an  “Encouragement  to  learning” 
somewhat  more  truthfully  so  called  than  a copy-tax 
can  be);  and  (3)  of  those  printed  at  the  Imperial  Print- 
ing ( )fficc. 
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The  Libraries  of  the  South  of  France  are  proportion- 
ately fewer  in  number  than  those,  of  the  Northern  de- 
partments, but,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  larger  and 
richer,  as  well  as  of  older  date.  That  of  Lyons  is  a 
noble  collection,  and  abounds  in  interesting  associa- 
tions. It  was  first  established  by  the  town  itself  About 
1530,  shortly  after  the  foundation  of  the  College  of  the 
Trinity,  within  the  walls  of  which  it  was  placed.  In 
1644,  it  sustained  considerable  damage  by  fire,  but 
was  restored  by  the  Consulate  (or  Municipality)  without 
delay. 

In  1659,  Marc  Antoine  Mazerot  added  his  collec- 
tion to  the  Town  Library,  by  bequest,  and  his  example 
was  imitated  by  Camilk*  de  Neuville,  Archbishop  of 
Lyons,  in  1693,  and  by  the  Advocate  Perrachon  in 
1700.  The  .Archbishop’s  books  were  superbly  bound, 
and  by  timely  precautions  they  were,  in  great  measure, 
saved  from  the  destruction  which,  a century  aftei’wards, 
befell  so  many  others  in  the  terrible  siege.  In  1728,  the 
Library  received  a curious  accession.  Father  Parennln, 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  Lettres  Edifiantes,  j>resented 
to  the  town  (in  which  he  had  received  his  education,) 
a General  Histori/  of  China,  in  thirty  volumes,  printed 
with  great  splendour  at  Pekin,  together  with  an  epi- 
tome, in  French,  in  four  additional  volumes,  from  the 
pen  of  Father  de  Maillac.  From  this  MS.  was  printed 
the  well-known  Hiatoire  Generate  de  la  Chine  which 
appeared  in  1 777,  and  the  subseijuent  years.  But  the 
Consuls  carried  their  generous  complaisance  a little  too 
far,  when  they  presented  the  original  MS.  to  its  editor, 
the  Abl>e  Crosier. 
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Among  the  Librarian.s  t)t'  Lvoiis  during  this  long 
period  may  be  mentioned  Antoine  Milieu,  a Lyomiese 
poet;  Claude  Franyois  Menetrier,  tlie  historian  ol'J.yons: 
Dominiijue  de  Colonia  (expressly  to  converse  with 
whom  our  own  Atterbury  is  said  to  h.ave  made  a visit 
to  Ltons);  and  Father  Tolomas,  the  Jesuit  who  ex- 
cited D’Alembert's  Indignation  by  attacking  the  Etici/- 
clopivdia  in  a public  oration.  At  this  time,  the  Lyons 
Library  was  under  the  charge  of  the  Jesuits.  When 
they  were  suppressed,  it  seems  to  have  suft’ered  con- 
siderable losse.s.  At  Aix,  choice  MSS.  exist  (or  have 
existed)  which  once  belonged  to  Lyons.  One  precious 
volume,  at  least, — a Hible  of  the  12th  Century,  su- 
perbly written  on  vellum, — has  found  its  way  to  the 
Demidoff  collection  at  Mo.scow. 

At  the  period  of  the  lamentable  scenes  of  1793-94, 
M.  Koubiez  was  Librarian , and  became  one  of  the  vic- 
tims. The  Library  sufl’ered  severely  during  the  siege. 
The  roof  was  in  several  places  crushed  by  cannon-balls 
and  shells.  The  presses  were  pierced.  Many  books 
were  destroyed.  But  this  was  not  the  worst: 

When  Lyons  had  fallen,  certain  emissaries  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  visited  the  Library.  A re- 
bellious city,  they  said,  was  no  place  for  Libraries  and 
Museums.  They  were  empowered  to  carry  to  Paris  the 
best  MSS.  and  books,  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
National  Collection.  Some  fifteen  or  .sixteen  cases  of 
books  are  said  to  have  been  removed  under  such  pre- 
texts. But  (according  to  Delandine,)  only  one  of  these 
reached  Paris.  This  measure  was  followed  up  bv  the 
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conversion  of  the  Library  into  a Barrack  for  volunteers,  ■oo« ». 
and  general  orders  were  issued  for  the  destruction  of  xh.  Proviucial 

111IA1*  1 • LibraTie*  of 

all  books  of  devotion.  As  the  execution  of  these  orders  f^ucr. 
was  entrusted  to  persons  of  whom  some  could  not  read, 
it  was  expansively  construed.  .\t  the  beginning  of  the 
Empire,  the  Library  presented  a sad  picture  of  devasta- 
tion. The  losses  were  then  partly  repaired  by  the  ag- 
gregation of  some  other  collections  which  had  been  less 
unfortunate.  The  most  important  of  these  were  the 
Adamoli  Librarj',  and  that  of  the  Advocates. 

The  collection  last-named  had  been  founded  by  Pierre  xh.  ubr.ry  of 

Aubcrt. 

Aubert,  a distinguished  lawyer  and  man  of  letters.  He 
bequeathed  it  for  jfublic  use,  at  his  death,  in  1733.  His 
friend  and  colleague,  Claude  Brossette,  gave  another 
valuable  collection  dunng  his  life  time,  as  an  addition 
to  Aubert's. 

The  commencement  of  the  Library  of  Pierre  Adamoli  xi..  cibrarr  of 

Pierre  AUaiiioIL 

was  nearly  synchronical  with  the  bequest  by  Aubert. 

From  1734  to  the  period  of  his  death  in  1769,  the 
collection  and  care  of  his  books  seems  to  have  been 
the  leading  incident  of  his  life,  and  though  the  Library 
w’as  neither  a large  nor  a very  choice  one,  it  attracted 
much  attention.  The  owner  bequeathed  it  to  the  town; 
made  express  stipulations  as  to  its  free  accessibility; 
and  also  conditioned  that  the  Librarian  should  be 
“neither  a monk  nor  a bookseller.”  The  collection  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  left,  locked  up  and  undisturbed, 
in  the  garrets  of  a large  monastic  building,  during  the 
troubles  of  the  Revolution.  Under  Napoleon,  it  was 
added  to  the  Libraiy  of  the  Town ; but  in  1827  it  became 
part  of  another  collection, — the  “Library  of  the  Palace 

Vol.  It.  21 
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of  the  Arts,” — w’hich  has  yet  to  be  described.  The 
reinauis  of  the  monastic  collections  were,  at  the  same 
time,  added  to  the  Town  Library,  of  which  they  still 
form  part. 

The  Town  library  of  Lyons  now  possesses  upwards 
of  120,000  volumes  of  printed  books  and  about  1500 
manuscripts.  Among  the  latter  are  some  so  ancient  that 
they  may  be  traced  to  the  Library  of  Charlemagne  on 
the  lie  Barbe;  as  others  may  be  to  the  old  Church 
Library  of  St.  Stephen’s.  The  greater  part  of  this  fine 
collection  of  MSS.  belongs  to  the  classes,  Theology, 
Church  History,  Philosophy,  and  Law.  But  there  are 
also  many  precious  monuments  of  early  French  lite- 
rature, and  much  valuable  material  for  French  history’. 

This  collection  has  also  the  charms  of  a handsome 
building  and  a noble  site.  From  the  balcony  of  the 
Library,  as  well  as  from  its  terrace,  which  overhangs 
the  Rh6ne,  the  visitor  may  watch  the  rushing  of  the 
river  amidst  the  trees  and  vine-covered  slopes  beneath 
him,  or  may  gaze  over  the  brofd  and  rich  plain  beyond, 
which  extends  on  one  side  towards  the  monarch  of 
mountains,  and  on  another  to  the  picturesque  heights 
around  Grenoble.  Both  within  and  without,  everything 
concurs  to  justify  the  pride  with  which  the  Lyonnese 
regard  their  Library.  They  have  maintained  it  liberally, 
and  in  honouring  literature  have  done  honour  to  them- 
selves. 

The  Library  of  the  Palace  of  the  Arts,  is  especially  a 
scientific  and  artistic  collection.  It  has  resulted  from 
the  aggregation  of  the  Libraries  of  the  Academy,  and 
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of  four  other  learned  societies,  with  the  Adainoli  col-  .ooic  t. 
lection.  It  contains  at  least  22,000  volumes;  besides  The  fwmci.1 
several  thousands  of  pamphlets;  is  rich  in  the  great  Kr.ne«. 
periodicals  and  academical  transactions  of  the  Sciences, 
and  in  the  literature  of  the  Arts  of  Design.  Its  main- 
tenance and  increase  accrue  (1.)  from  an  annual  grant* 
by  the  Town  Council;  (2.)  from  occasional  gifts  by 
private  citizens;  (3.)  from  the  valuable  publications 
issued  and  distributed  by  the  French  government.  It 
owes  much  to  the  great  talents  and  the  eminent  zeal, 
in  his  office  of  Librarian,  of  M.  J.  B.  Monfalcon  whose 
reports  are  models  in  their  kind. ' 

Carpentras  is  famous  for  its  possession  of  the  greater  The  Lihr.ry  or 
part  of  the  MSS.  and  autograph  correspondence  of  Pei- 
resc  (an  excellent  account  of  which  was  prepared,  in 
1841,  liy  M.  Ravaisson,  and  published  in  the  Journal 
general  de  F Instruction  Piiblique,)  but  these  form  only 
part  of  its  manuscript  treasures.  They  include  a Greek 
Evangeliary,  ascribed  to  the  eighth  century;  a most 
, curious  series  of  volumes  and  tracts  in  the  Romance 
dialects;  and  several  autograph  MSS.  of  special  interest. 

Amongst  the  latter  arc  the  Argenis  of  Barclay,  and  the 
Memoires  of  Malherbe.  The  staple  of  this  Library  is  the 
collection  of  the  President  Mazangues,  which  Bishop  In- 
guimbert  purchased  in  1 7 43 , expressly  for  the  endow- 
ment of  his  native  city.  It  was  either  the  President  or 
his  father  who  first  collected  Pciresc’s  MSS.,  which  had 


1 Deiandinc,  Aiemoirc  ntr  les  Uibliothequen  de  Lyom  etc.,  passim;* 
Monfalcon,  Rapport  $ur  la  Biblioth'eque  du  Palai$  des  ArtSf  xxxv>xllr,  etc.; 
Returns  relating  to  the  Public  Libraries*  of  France  (July  1855),  6. 
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been  carried  to  Paris  with  a view  to  a sale  that  was 
not  effected,  and  after  their  return  had  fallen  into 
neglect. ' 

I have  already  had  occasion  to  note  the  date  and 
‘circumstances  of  that  honourable  resolution  of  the  Mu- 
nicipality of  Aix  which  gave  to  that  city  a public  Lib- 
rary, thirty  years  before  the  invention  of  printing.  The 
credit  of  such  a foundation,  will  scarcely  be  impeached 
by  its  subsequent  loss,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  events 
which  occupy  a large  portion  of  the  annals  of  suc- 
ceeding ages.  Far  more  discreditable  to  A'lX  is  the 
neglect  of  its  local  authorities,  in  more  peaceful  times, 
to  preserve  a Library  bequeathed  to  the  town  and  en- 
trusted to  their  guardianship. 

By  a will,  bearing  date  17  February  1705,  Andre 
Tournon,  an  Advocate,  after  reciting  the  intentions  of 
his  deceased  brother,  whose  death  had  prevented  their 
realisation,  bequeaths  to  the  City  of  Aix  all  his  brother’s 
books  and  his  own,  together  with  a sum  of  7000  francs 
towards  the  foundation  of  a Public  Librai*y,  in  order, 
he  says,  “that  all  who  desire  to  study,  and  have  not 
the  necessary  books,  may  there  find  them;  being  well 
aware,  indeed,  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  collection  for 
public  use , but  hoping  that  as  all  things  must  have  a 
beginning,  it  will  not  fail  gradually  to  increase.”  He 
further  stipulated  that  the  books  should  not  be  lent. 
Their  number  is  stated  as  about  6000  volumes.  An  in- 
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crease  was  soon  made  by  the  gift  of  Donat  Pellas,  the  -oo.  t. 
first  Librarian;  and  another  (of  about  2000  volumes)  The  ProTincial 
by  the  bequest  of  Mathieu  Margaillan.  These  several  Fr.n« 
gifts  were  accepted  by  the  functionaries  with  much 
public  acknowledgment.  But,  within  a few  years,  they 
were  allowed  to  fall  into  disorder  and  neglect.  What  re- 
mained of  them  appears  to  have  been  transferred  to  the 
College  about  the  year  1770. 

This  unsatisfactory  issue  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  eminent  Governor  of  Provence,  the  Duke  of  Villars, 
who  made  a liberal  bequest  on  condition  that  the  Col- 
lege Library  should  be  converted  into  a Public  Library 
for  the  City.  He  died  in  the  year  last-named,  but  his 
intentions  in  this  respect  were  frustrated.  A School  of 
Design  was  established  from  his  funds.  The  present 
noble  Library  of  Aix  dates  its  origin  from  the  middle 
of  the  last  century ; but  it  is  a monument  of  the  cul- 
ture, the  liberality,  and  the  public  spirit  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Mejanes. 

Jean  Baptiste  Marie  Piquet,  Marquis  de  Mejanes,  was  Tht  uiirj«rMe 

born  at  Arles  in  1729.  He  began  his  career  as  a col-  Library  of 

. . . . Al*- 

lector  about  1750,  and  continued  it  until  his  death  in 

1786,  but  never  permitted  it  to  withdraw  his  atten- 
tion from  the  duties  of  his  position.  The  agricultural, 
sanitary,  and  fiscal  improvement  of  Provence  was  the 
task  of  his  life.  The  gathering  of  some  80,000  volumes 
of  books,  printed  and  manuscript,  was  its  relaxation. 

He  bestowed  especial  care  on  the  collection  of  the 
records  and  other  materials  of  Provencal  History.  His 
testamentary  disposal  of  his  Library  was  thus  ex- 
pressed:— “I  give  and  bequeath  all  my  books,  as  well 
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those  at  Arles  and  at  Aix,  as  tliose  at  Avignon  and  at 
Paris,  my  whole  Library,  in  fact,  with  its  cases  and 
appurtenances,  and  all  my  MSS.,  to  the  province  of 
Provence,  on  condition  that  an  open  Library  shall  be 

maintained  in  the  City  of  Aix  for  public  advantage 

but  under  the  express  stipulation  that  no  books  shall 
be  lent  oul  of  the  Library  under  any  pretext.”  He 
further  bequeathed  certain  bonds  and  sums  of  money, 
producing  an  income  of  about  5000  francs  a-year,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  augmenting  the  Library.  Part, 
however,  of  this  capital  was  confiscated  by  the  legis- 
lation of  1791.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  extract  from 
the  Founder’s  will,  the  books  were  widely  separated. 
It  was  probably  a happy  thing  for  the  Library  that  the 
majority  of  them  were  still  in  their  packing  cases  when 
the  troubles  of  the  Revolution  broke  out. 

The  first  Librarian  was  the  well-known  Abb«l  Rive. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Jacques  Gibelin,  on  whom  de- 
volved the  chief  labour  of  arranging  and  organizing  the 
Library.  Gibelin  added  caution  to  his  zeal.  When  the 
confiscated  books  of  emigrants  were  offered  by  the 
local  authorities,  he  declined  to  receive  them,  and  thus 
protected  the  Library  from  the  subsequent  and  some- 
times the  exaggerated  claims  of  the  emancipated  own- 
ers, when  they  became  entitled  by  law  to  recover  such 
of  their  property  as  could  be  found  in  public  establish- 
ments. It  was  not  until  the  16th  of  November,  1810, 
that  the  M^janes  Library  was  at  length  opened  for 
public  use.  M.  Gibelin  had  the  satisfaction  of  watching 
over  the  progress  and  growth  of  the  Library  he  had 
inaugurated,  until  the  beginning  of  the  year  1828,  and 
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one  of  the  last  wishes  uttered  on  his  death-bed  was 
that  the  collection  should  receive  a portion  of  his  own 
small  Library  by  way  of  memorial. 

It  received,  nearly  at  the  same  period,  the  entii’e 
collection  of  the  distinguished  physician,  Jean  Joseph 
Baumier,  containing  about  6000  volumes,  and  includ- 
ing many  important  books  not  theretofore  in  the  Me- 
janes  Library.  Permission  was  given  to  exchange  such 
as  were  possessed  already. 

The  present  number  of  printed  books  is  stated  to  be 
about  95,000  volumes;  that  of  MSS.,  1062.  Among  the 
latter  are  voluminous  collections  relating  to  the  His- 
tory of  France,  and  especially  to  that  of  Provence. 
There  are  also  some  curious  chivalric  romances  and 
other  relics  of  early  French  literature.  Of  the  MSS. 
which  relate  to  foreign  countries,  the  extensive  series 
collected  by  Louis  de  Boisgelin  on  the  History  of  Malta 
is , perhaps , the  most  remarkable.  Amongst  these  books 
and  documents  on  Malta  is  a collection  of  representations 
of  the  tombs  of  the  Grand  Masters,  with  a descriptive 
text,  part  of  which  is  from  the  pen  of  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau.  Here,  too,  are  some  of  the  numerous  letters 
of  Mary  Stuart.  * 

Montpellier  possesses  the  conjoined  Libraries  of  Alfi- 
eri — his  manuscripts  excepted — and  of  Fabre,  the  paint- 
er, and  the  munificent  founder  of  the  Museum  which  bears 
his  name,  who  became  the  poet’s  heir,  by  succeeding  him 
in  the  affections  of  the  Countess  of  Albany.  This  collec- 
tion includes  part  of  the  fine  MSS.  which  once  adorned 

^ Rouard)  Notice  sur  ia  Bibliotheque  d'Aix,  dtte  de  AtejaneM  (1831)» 
pMtim;  Returm  relating  to  the  Public  Librariee  of  France  (1866). 
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the  Town  Libraries  of  Troyes  and  of  Auxerre,  and 
many  of  those  wliich  originally  belonged  to  the  Albani 
Library  at  Rome.  Among  the  latter  are  some  inedited 
MSS.  of  Tasso;  some  scientific  MSS. — partly  relating  to 
subjects  of  natural  history — which  throw  light  on  the 
pursuits  of  that  Academy  of  the  Lined  to  which  Galileo 
belonged;  a series  of  volumes  containing  much  of  the 
correspondence  of  Christina  of  Sweden,  during  her  re- 
sidence in  Italy;  and  various  narratives  of  travel  in 
remote  countries,,  some  of  them  the  autograph  produc- 
tions of  Jesuit  Missionaries. 

The  Montpellier  Library  is  also  rich  in  classical  Ma- 
nuscripts. It  has  a Horace  of  the  ninth  century  (which 
had  belonged  to  Pithou),  and  another  of  the  eleventh 
century ; a Lucan  of  the  tenth ; another  Lucan  of  the 
eleventh ; a miscellaneous  volume  containing , inter  alia, 
the  Satires  of  Persius,  with  a commentary,  in  minus- 
cule writing  of  the  tenth;  a remarkable  Virgil  of  the 
same  date;  and  a volume  (from  the  Pithou  collection) 
containing  the  Institutes  of  Quintilian.  Another  tract 
volume,  which  once  belonged  to  Bouhier,  is  ascribed 
by  M.  Libri  to  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  and 
is  partly  palimpsest.  The  ancient  writing  appears  to 
contain  a portion  of  Priscian,  and  fragments  of  the 
treatise  of  Pompeius  Festus,  De  verborum  significatione. 
Almost  every  section  of  this  Library  is  rich  in  works 
of  high  antiquity  and  of  great  intrinsic  interest. 

Among  the  valuable  MSS.  of  more  recent  date  is  a 
volume  containing  the  correspondence  of  the  Cardinal 
Du  Bellay  with  some  of  his  most  famous  contempora- 
ries. It  contains  letters  from  Henry  II.,  Francis  II., 
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Catherine  de’  Medici,  the  Constable  de  Montmorency, 
Diane  de  Poitiers,  Sadolet,  and  Rabelais.  Some  slight 
specimens  of  these  letters  have  been  commx'inicated  by 
M.  Libri  to  the  Journal  des  Savans  (for  1842)* 

Turning  now  to  the  Western  Departments  of  France, 
and  passing  over  (of  necessity)  many  important  Libra- 
ries, well  deserving  of  attention,  did  time  and  space 
permit,  I propose  to  follow,  for  a while,  in  the  track 
of  M.  Ravaisson,  formerly  Inspector  General  of  French 
Libraries,  in  his  mission  of  1840;  and  begin,  as  he  did, 
with  Tours.  Its  Town  Library  contains  the  spoils  of 
the  old  Abbey  of  Marmoutiers,  of  the  famous  Commu- 
nity of  St.  Martin  of  Tours , of  the  Cathedral  Chapter, 
and  of  many  minor  Convents  and  Churches  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  collection  is  a rich  one , in  comparison  with  its 
size;  a poor  one,  in  contrast  with  its  opportunities. 
The  old  story  has  to  be  told  again.  Large  accumula- 
tions, heaped  up  pell-mell  in  disorderly  times,  and  left 
for  twenty  years , uncared  for  and  iHiprotected.  Then, 
the  task  of  arrangement,  when  at  length  undertaken, 
interrupted  by  frequent  changes  of  plan  and  of  respon- 
sibility. But,  in  spite  of  all.  Tours  possesses  its 
37,300  printed  volumes,  of  which  about  12,000  relate 
to  the  History  of  France,  and  its  1200  Manuscripts, 
various  in  character,  and  some  of  them  of  great  an- 
tiquity. Very  noticeable  are  (1.)  an  Evangeliary , in 
uncial  letters  and  on  vellum,  of  the  eighth  Century, 

^ Libri,  Sotice*  des  Manuscrits  de  quelques  BibUotheques  des  [>eparte- 
ments,  32-44;  Art«ad,  § Fabre.  Bioqrapkxe  Unirtrselle^  Ixiii,  488-490. 
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at  the  end  of  which  appears  the  form  of  oath  taken  by 
the  Kings  of  France  as  Abbots  and  Canons  of  St.  Mar- 
tin; (2.)  the  charter  given  by  our  own  Henry  II.  to  the 
Carthusians  whom  he  established  near  Loches,  as  part 
of  the  expiatory  offerings  for  the  murder  of  Thomas  a 
Becket,  together  with  two  volumes  oi  Hours  from  that 
Community;  (3.)  several  Manuscripts  of  Boethius,  of 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries;  (4.)  an  illuminated  Bible, 
said  to  be  of  the  eighth  century;  (5.)  an  illuminated 
Terence  of  the  thii'teenth;  (6.)  a curious  volume  of 
Mysteries  apparently  of  the  same  period;  (7.)  many 
MSS.  on  local  history. 

At  Angers,  as  at  Tours,  the  dilapidations  and  losses 
have  been  so  great,  as  to  dwarf  in  the  comparison  what 
actually  remains.  Angers  was  so  eminently  an  eccle- 
siastical city  that  it  possessed,  at  one  time,  eighteen 
abbies  and  seventeen  parish  churches.  Most  of  the  for- 
mer contained  Libraries;  yet  Angers  can  now  shew  only 
27,000  printed  volumes,  and  800  or  900  Manuscripts. 
When  organized,  it  appeared  that  about  50,000  vo- 
lumes had  been  preserved  from  the  ancient  collections, 
in  which  number  was  necessarily  comprised  a consider- 
able proportion  of  duplicates.  On  this  pretext,  the 
functionaries  of  the  day  ordered  the  fonnation  of  se- 
veral small  collections;  one  for  the  Bishop's  palace;  one 
for  the  College;  one  for  the  Botanic  Garden,  and  go  on; 
and  then  disposed  of  another  portion,  at  so  much  a pound. 
What  remained  to  the  town  was  for  many  years  with- 
out any  catalogue,  and  very  naturally  proved  to  be  in 
a state  of  progressive  diminution.  Of  late  years  care 
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and  method  have  replaced  neglect  and  disorder;  and 
some  important  augmentations  have  been  made.  The 
MSS.  include  many  works  of  value,  especially  in  the 
Theological  department. 

Nantes  has  had  a Town  Library  since  l.’iSS,  when  it 
purchased  for  500  golden  crowns  the  collection  which 
an  Archdeacon  of  the  Cathedral  had  bequeathed  to  the 
Hospital.  Almost  two  centuries  later,  it  added  to  this 
the  collection  of  the  Priests  of  the  Oratory.  In  the 
Revolutionary  days  this  Library  shared  the  common  fate. 
Under  Napoleon  it  was  reorganized  and  transferred 
to  its  present  locality, — a hall  above  the  Corn  Market. 
The  number  of  printed  volumes  was,  in  1840,  about 
35,000.  It  now  amounts  to  45,000;  besides  187  volu- 
mes of  MSS.,  which  include  some  valuable  collections  on 
the  local  history  of  the  Department  of  the  Lower  Loire. 

Rennes  possesses  one  of  the  best  arranged  Libraries 
in  this  part  of  France.  It  contains  about  40.000 
printed  volumes,  and  220  Manuscripts, — rich  in  the 
documentary  history  of  Brittany.  There  is  also  a 
valuable  series  of  drawings  of  the  Old  Masters  and 
of  Prints.  The  Library  at  Quimper  is  small — 12,876 
printed  volumes,  and  32  MSS. — but  well  organized  and 
progressive.  Brest  has  but  its  Naval  Library,  which 
contains  24,000  volumes  of  printed  books. 

The  Library  at  Avbanches  contains  only  some  1 1 ,000 
volumes,  yet  it  ranks  amongst  the  chief  Libraries  of 
the  Western  departments.  The  good  order  in  which  it 
has  long  been  kept  is  very  honourable  to  the  Librarian 
and  to  the  Town,  but  the  special  worth  of  the  collec- 
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tion  lies  in  its  Manuscripts,  the  most  precious  of  which 
came  hither  from  the  famous  Monastery  of  Mont 
St.  Michel. 

The  choice  Manuscripts  at  Avranches  extend  over 
all  the  leading  classes — Theology,  History,  Classical 
Literature,  and  Mediajval  Sciences.  M.  Ravaisson’s  Re- 
port of  1840  contains  an  elaborate  catalogue  of  the 
chief  of  them.  Next  in  importance  to  the  Library  of 
Avranches,  and  somewhat  exceeding  it  in  size,  is  that 
of  Valognes,  which  comprises  a fair  series  of  works  in 
Theology  and  Church  History,  and  a considerable  num- 
ber of  Incunabula.  Most  of  the  rare  books  in  this  col- 
lection came  from  one  or  other  of  two  Franciscan  Li- 
braries, which  formed  its  ground-work.  But,  on  the 
points  of  conservation  and  of  management  generally, 
the  Inspector  General  had  to  report  very  unfavourably. 


The  Town  Li- 
brary At  Uayeus. 


The  Town  Library  at  Bayeux  is  of  recent  origin. 
It  dates  but  from  1834.  But  within  the  last  fifteen 
years  it  has  grown  from  5000  volumes  to  15,000.  Its 
ground-work  was  that  poor  College  collection  which 
Dibdin  regretted  to  have  wasted  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  in  visiting.  Bayeux  has  also  a Chapter  Library, 
chiefly  noticeable  for  a choice  series  of  MSS.  on  the  lo- 
cal history  of  Normandy,  and  especially  of  its  monas- 
teries. At  the  Revolution,  the  Chapter  House  had  been 
made  a repository  for  immense  heaps  of  books,  and,  as 
usual,  without  the  smallest  precaution  for  their  safety. 
When  the  supply  of  musket-balls  ran  short,  it  was  un- 
roofed for  its  lead , with  consequences  which  the  reader 
can  imagine.  For  ten  years  afterwards,  its  doors  were 
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never  opened.  Then  about  5000  volumes  wei’e  selected 
from  the  great  mass  for  Caen.  What  remained  was 
further  reduced  by  pillage  and  continued  dilapidation. 
But  some  curious  books  yet  survive. 

The  Town  Library  of  Caen,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
look  back  to  a history  of  four  centuries  and  a quarter. 
It  was  founded  with  the  University  to  which  it  origin- 
ally belonged,  in  1431.  It  suffered  severely  in  the 
wars  of  Religion;  was  suppressed  in  1701,  and  restored 
in  1736;  was  repeatedly  befriended  by  Cardinal  Fleury; 
inherited  (about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and 
by  his  grandson’s  Will,)  the  books  of  Samuel  Bochart; 
soon  afterwards  acquired  those  of  the  Jesuits;  and, 
finally,  had  the  good  fortune  to  suffer  but  little  loss  in 
the  worst  days  of  the  Revolution,  and  to  gain  much 
when  the  better  days  had  dawned,  although  its  gain 
was  the  loss  of  its  neighbours.  Besides  the  .5000  vo- 
lumes from  Bayeux,  mentioned  already,  it  profited  by 
the  spoils  of  Vire.  Even  Paris  contributed  (according 
to  the  local  record)  its  “thirty  cases  of  good  books”  to 
the  favoured  Library  of  Caen.  When  organized  for 
public  use  in  1809,  it  could  already  reckon  25,000  vo- 
lumes within  its  walls.  Nine  years  later  an  accomplished 
English  traveller,  Mr.  Dawson  Turner,  recorded  the 
appearance  of  the  books  as  “mostly  in  good  condition,” 
and  may,  I hope,  have  been  led  into  his  subsequent 
remark: — “I  suspect  that the  more  valuable  vo- 

lumes have  been  dispersed  or  stolen’  ’ — by  some  mis- 
conception. 

* Turner,  Letters  from  Normandy,  ii,  210,  211. 
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.oo.  T.  In  1840,  the  Caen  Library  possessed  about  30,000 
Tti«  ProvinrUI  volumes  thus  composed: — Theology,  3642;  Jnrisprn- 
Kr.nc.  dence,  2272;  History,  10,831;  Sciences  and  Arts, 
5618;  Literature,  3391;  Polygraphy,  &c.,  about  3000. 
No  less  than  139  volumes  contain  the  precious  MS. 
notes  of  Bochart.  The  number  of  fifteenth  century 
editions  is  49,  comprising  72  volumes,  nearly  all  of 
which  arc  in  beautiful  preservation.  There  are  also 
three  volumes  which  belonged  to  Diana  of  Poitiers.  In 
1855,  the  total  number  of  printed  volumes  was  40,107; 
’ that  of  Manuscripts,  226.  Some  of  these  are  Arabic, 
and  have  the  notes  of  Galland  (of  the  “Thousand  and 
one  Nights”);  others  contain  valuable  materials  for 
Norman  history. 

uoy«iit.tb.  or-  The  most  distihguislied  of  the  Caen  Librarians  was 
c**n  ubr.ry  Moysaiit , yet  remembered  in  Kngland,  Jis  well  as  m 
France,  for  his  anxiety  to  produce  a Norman  Monasti- 
con,  which  should  deserve  to  rank  with  the  work  of 
Dodsworth  and  Dugdale.  When  the  Revolution,  the 
first  aspect  of  which  he  had  hailed  with  delight,  put 
into  his  hands  a very  ample  commission  to  search  all 
the  Libraries  of  his  department  ('C'afoadoit),  and  to  bring 
their  treasures  to  Caen,  his  cheri.shed  project  seemed 
to  him  on  the  eve  of  realization , but  all  such  dreams 
were  quickly  dispelled  at  the  sight  of  the  terrible  guil- 
lotine. He  soon  emigrated  to  London , supported  him- 
self by  literary  toil,  and  became  F.  S.  A.  In  1802,  he 
returned  to  Caen  and  resumed  his  post  which  he  re- 
tained until  his  death  in  1813.* 

* Ravaisson,  liapportB  nur  /w  Biblioth'tques  dcs  departementB  de  C0ue$t, 
224-230;  DibdiUf  RihUoqraphictil  Tour,  etc.,  203*215;  MS.  Correspond- 
ence (Richard  Copley  Christie,  Ksq.  MA.). 
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The  picturesque  little  town  of  Vire  in  the  ‘Bocage’  »oo»». 
of  Normandy,  possesses  an  English  Library,  though  Th.  i'roviitrial 

«*  ■ni  1 * i*  of 

the  collector  of  it  was  a frenchman  and  a native  ot  France. 
Vire.  Thomas  Pichon  (born  in  1700)  began  life  as  an  ui.r.ry  (oumi,d 

^ ^ by  Pkrhon  Tyr- 

Advocate,  was  afterwards  attached  to  the  judicial  ser-  «i,.tvire. 
vice  of  the  Freuch  armies  in  Germany;  went  to  Canada 
in  1749;  in  official  employment;  and  remained  there 
until  the  capture  of  Cape  Breton  in  1758,  when  he  re- 
tired to  England,  apparently  in  disgust  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  French  Colonial  affairs,  and  assumed, 

(from  some  family  connexion,  I think,)  the  name  of 
Tyrrel.  He  gave  himself  thenceforward  to  the  collec- 
tion and  study  of  books;  occasionally,  with  his  pen, 
adding  to  their  number.  At  his  death,  in  1781,  he 
bequeathed  his  Library  to  his  native  town  for  public 
use.  The  gift  was  not  a mean  one.  He  is  said  to  have 
possessed  about  30,000  volumes,'  and  these  chosen  by 
a man  who  seems  to  have  been  accurately  described  as 
“fort  lettre  et  bibliophile.”  At  the  Peace  of  Versailles 
the  collection  was  sent  over  to  Vire,  but  the  troubles 
which  heralded  in  the  Revolution  were  already  at  hand. 

Fifteen  years  elapsed,  before  the  collection  was  com- 
pletely unpacked,  but  unfortunately  this  circumstance 
did  not  preserve  it  from  pillage , (so  inaccurate  is  Dib-  Pillaged  during 
din’s  statement: — “Wonderful  to  relate,  this  collection 
of  books  was  untouched  during  the  Revolution,  while 

’ I make  this  statement  on  the  very  competent  and  official  authority 
of  M.  Ravaisson^  but  not  without  misgiving.  I know  not  what  informa- 
tion led  Dr.  Dibdin  to  say:  “Monsieur  Pichon  ..  took  his  books  over 
with  him /o  Jersey,  where  be  died  in  1780;  and  bequeathed  them,  about 
^3000"  in  number,  to  his  native  town.*'  1 find  no  mention  of  Jersey  in 
the  notices  of  Pichon’s  life  preserved  in  the  Library  itself,  for  a copy  of 
which  I am  indebted  to  my  friend,  Professor  Christie. 
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the  neighbouring  Library  of  the  Cordeliers  was  ran- 
sacked without  mercy.”).  During  that  disorderly  time, 
everybody,  says  M.  Ravaisson , helped  himself  as  he 
pleased;  and,  at  a later  period,  Vire  contributed  its 
quota  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Library  at  Caen. 

The  results  were  seen,  when  at  the  opening  of  the 
Library  to  the  Public,  in  1811,  some  2000  volumes 
were  all  that  remained.  These,  happily,  were  valu- 
able. They  include  some  choice  Incunabula ; several  of 
the  great  liistorical  collections;  many  curious  w’orks  in 
the  departments  of  political  economy  and  of  ‘hetero- 
dox' divinity;  and  they  have  formed,  chiefly  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  late  excellent  Librarian,  the  Abbe  De 
Mortreux,  the  basis  of  a good  and  progressive  collec- 
tion, amounting  in  1855  to  7800  volumes,  and  steadily 
increasing. 

It  was  M.  de  Mortreux  who  gave  Dr.  Dibdin,  gently 
but  most  incisively,  a merited  reproof  when  he  pro- 
posed to  do  at  Vire  what,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had 
done  with  impunity  at  Lincoln  and  elsewhere.  Ventur- 
ing to  ask  M.  de  Mortreux  “ whether  a napoleon  would 
not  secure  me  the  possession  of  a piquant  little  volume 
of  black  letter  tracts,”  that  gentleman  replied:  “My 

friend,  we  show  our  books;  we  even  allow  them  to  be 

% 

read,  bpt  we  do  not  sell  them”  (Mon  ami,  on  fait  voir 
les  livres  id;  on  les  lit  meme;  jnats  on  ne  les  vend  pas). 
The  visitor  quickly  changed  the  conversation,  resolv- 
ing, he  says,  “never  again  to  ask  an  Ecclesiastic  to 
part  with  a black-letter  volume.”  But  the  lesson  did 
not  greatly  profit  him.  He  repeated  the  experiment  at 
Strasburgh,  and  met  with  a similar  rebuff.  It  is 
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pleasant  to  know  that  this  little  Library  of  Vire  is  con- 
siderably frequented.  Vire , says  the  Inspector  General, 
is  a studious  town. ' 

The  Library  of  Rouen  ranks  now  amongst  the  chief 
Libraries  of  France.  Composed,  at  the  outset,  of  the 
remains  of  monastic  collections,  it  has  been  liberally 
and  largely  augmented,  by  the  wisdom  and  public 
spirit  of  the  Municipality,  and  of  the  townspeople 
at  large.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  it  possessed 

35.000  printed  volumes,  and  1200  MSS.  When  I 
had  then  the  pleasure  of  visiting  it,  I was  much  im- 
pressed with  the  care  and  judgement  evident  in  its  or- 
der and  methods.  It  was  already  more  accessible  than 
Libraries  usually  were,  even  in  France.  Then  came  the 
purchase  by  the  toftm  of  the  entire  Library  of  M.  Leber, 
a purchase  which,  with  the  expenses  it  entailed,  cost 
little  less  than  four  thousand  pounds  sterling.  That  ac- 
cession increased  the  printed  books  to  nearly  50,000 
volumes.  In  1855,  the  collection  had  grown  to  about 

110.000  volumes  of  printed  books,  and  2355  MSS. 
Here,  modern  literature,  and  especially  the  literature 
of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  is  in  the  ascendant.  No  pains 
are  spared  to  make  the  Library  increasingly  useful  to 
all  classes  of  a Community  which  i«  becoming  more  im- 
portant with  every  passing  year;  and  the  manner  in 
which  this  has  been  done  reflects  honour  on  all  who 
are  concerned  in  it. 

But  the  choice  rarities  of  Bibliography  are  by  no 

• Ravaistton,  ut  siipnif  231-23.');  Dibdin»  ut  supra,  295*300;  MS.  Cor- 
reapondence  (R.  C.  Christie,  Esq.). 
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means  wanting.  There  are  here  many  splendid  Missals 
and  other  service  books  of  the  11th  and  succeeding  cent- 
uries.' One  of  these,  a Penitentiale , which  used  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  eighth  century,  but  is  now,  on  better 
examination , assigned  to  the  twelfth , appears  to  have 
been  written  for  the  Benedictines  of  Canterbury.^  The 
Leber  collection  was  pre-eminently  rich  in  works  on 
French  History,  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  depart- 
ments , included  not  a few'  of  the  books  which  combine 
rarity  with  intrinsic  worth.  The  MSS.  embrace  nearly 
all  classes  of  literatyre  and  are  of  great  value.  As  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  Library  is  used,  it  may,  I bi-- 
lieve,  be  placed  at  the  head  of  all  French  Libraries, 
those  of  the  Capital  only  excepted.  * 

Of  the  Libraries  of  the  Northern  departments  those 
of  Amiens,  of  Arras,  and  of  Douay,  are  among  the 
largest.  Then  come  those  of  Cambrai,  and  of  Lille. 
The  history  of  the  last-named  three  is  connected  with 
that  of  several  more  ancient  collections , and  presents 
not  a few  points  of  interest,  which  here,  however,  can 
be  noticed  only  with  much  brevity. 

Lille  owes  its  public  Library  to  its  Chapter,  and 
more  especially  to  Jean  Raiinond  de  Valory,  and  to 
Louis  Raimond  de  Valory,  two  of  the  eminent  digni- 

• Pibdin,  in  his  first  edition  of  the  Bibliographifoi  Tovr,  devoted  an 
entire  letter  to  their  description.  This  letter  M.  Licqaet  published  apart, 
with  very  copious  and  piquant  corrections  of  its  numerous  inaccuracies. 
Instead  of  profiting  by  these,  its  author  omitted  the  whole  in  his  sub- 
sequent edition,  politely  hoping  for  the  reader's  approval,”  in  so  doing. 

• RavaUson,  ubi  supra;  Dibdin,  utsupra^  i,  99,  IfK);  Turner,  Lttter^ 
from  Aormanrfy,  i,  310-217;  Rthtrns  relating  to  Public  LAbraries  of 
France  (1865). 
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taries  of  that  body.  Of  the  original  collection  as  it 
was  in  the  fourteenth  century  a catalogue  is  extant, 
the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  published  by  M. 
Le  Glay.  With  the  precise  date  of  the  opening  of  the 
Chapter  Library  for  public  use,  I am  not  acquainted, 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  for  a time  generally  ac- 
cessible, both  as  a Library  of  Reference  and  as  a Lend- 
ing Library.  In  1761,  losses  had  occurred  which  in- 
duced the  Chapter  to  restrict  the  privilege  in  the  latter 
respect,  for  the  greater  utility  of  the  collection  in  the 
former.  At  the  Revolution  some  niinor  monastic  col- 
lections were  added  to  it.  In  1838  it  contained  21,882 
volumes  of  printed  books,  and  350  volumes  of  manu- 
scripts. In  1855,  it  had  increased  to  28,954  printed, 
and  515  MS.  volumes.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  local 
authorities  had  to  follow  in  the  track  of  the  Chapter 
by  restricting  still  more  stringently,  the  lending  out 
of  books. 

Among  the  rarities  of  the  collection  is  a copy  of  that 
famous  typographical  monument,  the  Speculum  Salva- 
Honis  Humana:  which  appears  to  be,  from  some  pe- 
culiarities, unique.  Another  volume,  also  regarded  as 
unique,  is  Le  Donat  espiriluel,  printed  at  Bruges,  by 
Colard  Mansion  (about  1475),  with  the  same  types  as 
Le  Jardin  de  Demtion,  and,  like  it,  undated.* 

Douay  has  long  enjoyed  a considerable  literary  re- 
nown. We  need  not,  indeed,  as.sent  to  the  daring  asser- 


* Le  Glayy  Memuires  sur  U$  RMioth'equets  du  D^^art^ment  du  Nord, 
25>70;  Returns,  ut  supra,  6. 
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tion  of  an  old  local  poet  that  it  has  bred  new  Homers, 
greater  than  the  old — 

Dnaay,  docto  s4jour  des  beaax  espritd  Belgeois, 

Oil  tout  lo  monde  acconrt,  ainsi  que  dans  Athennes, 

Qui  nourris  dans  tes  murs  de  faconds  Demosthennes , 

Des  Homeres  encore  pins  grands  que  le  Or^geois;  — 

But  in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen , its  long  connection 
with  men  of  English  blood , possessing  (many  of  them,) 
qualities  which  must  ever  command  respect,  even  from 
those  who  are  reasonably  grateful  for  the  failure  of 
their  plans,  will  always  throw  a special  interest  on  its 
history. 

Its  Public  Librai-y  dates  only  from  1767.  In  that 
year  the  University  obtained  Letters  Patent  for  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  a Library,  the  beginnings 
of  which  were  unpleasantly  marked  by  a student’s  riot, 
occasioned  by  the  unpopularity  of  the  small  tax  im- 
posed upon  them  for  its  support.  In  1791,  accessions 
of  the  usual  kind  came  from  the  neighbouring  monast- 
eries,— the  most  notable  of  which  was  that  Benedictine 
Conununity  of  Marchiennes , on  whose  shelves  Mart^ne 
and  Durand  found  so  many  fine  MSS.  in  1 7 18.  Most  of 
these  the  visitor  may  now  examine  at  Douay.  When 
this  Community  was  suppressed,  it  could  look  back  upon 
a history  extending  throughout  eleven  hundred  and 
fifty  years. 

The  functionaries  of  Douay  have  carefully  preserved 
their  Library,  but  have  done  little  to  augment  it.  It 
abounds  in  curious  old  books,  and  in  valuable  Manu- 
scripts; but  the  student  of  modern  science  must  not 
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come  hither.  To  the  historian  of  science,  indeed,  Douay 
can  offer  some  materials  which  he  would  seek  in  vain 
in  Libraries  that  are  of  far  greater  renown.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  annalist  of  the  art  of  printing  may  here  see  some 
of  its  monuments  that  cannot  be  seen  in  some  col- 
lections of  tenfold  magnitude.  But  the  chemist  or  the 
compositor  would  scarcely  find  in  the  Library  of  Douay 
the  commonest  practical  treatise , that  might  solve  for 
him  a passing  difficulty. 

In  1799,  the  then  Librarian,  De  Mon'teville  reported 
to  the  administration  of  his  Department  that  the  Li- 
brary contained  nearly  25,000  volumes.  Vitet,  In- 
spector of  Libraries  in  1831  , reported  the  num- 
ber of  volumes  at  27,000;  ten  years  later  they  were 
officially  stated  (by  Le  Glay)  as  about  30,000  printed 
volumes,  and  988  MSS.  In  1855,  the  number  of 
printed  volumes  was  36,500  and  that  of  MSS.  only 
970.  The  latter  are  important  in  almost  all  sections  of 
literature.  They  include  some  precious  materials  for 
British  history  from  the  Romanist  point  of  view.' 
Among  the  printed  books  is  a copy  of  Fisher,  On  the 
penitential  Psalms,  which  the  author  appears  to  have 
given  to  his  illustrious  companion  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, Sir  Thomas  More.  The  Book  of  Hours  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots , once  shewn  with  so  much  unction  to 
English  visitors,  is  no  longer  at  Douay.  It  passed  into 
private  hands  during  the  Revolutionary  turmoil,  was 
at  length  presented  by  its  then  owner  to  Charles  X, 
when  he  visited  Douay  during  his  brief  reign,  and  not 
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improbably  returned  to  Holyrood  with  liim,  a mute 
witness  of 

Cetto  ho^italite  mMaiicoUquc  et  sombre « 

Qu’on  revolt  et  qu’on  rend  de  Stuarts  a Bourbons.  ' 

The  Town  or  Communal  Librai’y  of  Cambray  origin- 
ated wholly  in  the  spoils  of  the  monastic  and  ecclesi- 
astical collections  of  a district,  once  as  rich  in  religious 
communities , as  it  must  ever  be  venerable  in  the  His- 
tory ofReligion,  when  viewed  from  an  altitude  at  which 
the  petty  boundaries  of  sects  are  lost.  The  contribu- 
tions of  the  old  Chapter  Library  are  prominent.  A ca- 
talogue of  it,  made  in  1609,  contains  entries  of  many 
precious  MSS.  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Town  Library,  but 
it  also  mentions  two  ancient  classical  codices — a Cicero 
and  a Livy — which  would  now  be  sought  in  vain.  Its 
printed  incunabula  begin  with  the  Mentz  Decretals  of 
1465  on  vellum,  and  include  choice  productions  of 
Schoeffer,  ofUlrich  Zel,  ofKcelhof,  and  of  Matthew  Goes. 
But  for  an  adverse  vote  of  the  Town  Council  in  1831, 
the  Cambray  Library  would  be  able  to  shew  to  the  vi- 
sitor a choice  collection  of  the  autograph  letters  of 
Fenelon.  With  M.  Le  Glay,  m respect  the  motives 
of  economy  which  dictated  the  vote.”  The  number  of 
printed  books,  as  officially  retiu-ned  in  1855,  is  33,133; 
and  that  of  MSS.  1254.* 

Many  French  Libraries,  possessing  anecdotical  inter- 
est as  well  as  intrinsic  value,  must  be  silently  passed 

' LeGla^f  Memoire  $ur  lea  BHUiothequtii  du  Departement  du  Nord,  111- 
154;  Heturna  etc.  uhi  aupra. 

* Le  Glay,  J/motre  aur  lea  Bibliothhquea . . . du  D^artcment  du  Sord, 
71-110;  Heturnaf  ut  tmprrty  6. 
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over.  But  those  of  Bordeaux,  Besan^on,  Strasburgh, 
and  Troyes  must  needs  receive  some  notice,  how  brief 
soever. 

Bordeaux,  in  point  of  numbers,  yields  only  to  Lyons, 
to  Rouen,  and  to  Strasburgh.  The  germ  of  its  noble 
Library  lay  in  the  collection  of  theAcademy  of  Sciences, 
which  embodied  the  legacies  of  the  Advocate  Bel,  and 
of  the  Physician  Cardoze.  The  one  died  in  1738,  the 
other  in  1747.  But  the  collection,  as  we  see  it  now, 
owes  its  main  value  to  the  wise  and  far  sighted  liberal- 
ity of  the  town.  It  has  been  so  built  up  as  to  have  be- 
come at  once  a Library  of  extended  utility  and  of  schol- 
arly worth.  It  is  both  the  pride  and  the  voucher  of 
the  Municipality  which  has  formed  it.  At  Bordeaux  or 
at  Rouen  we  shall  not  see  the  most  grovelling  in  soul, 
and  the  most  stolid  in  intellect,  lifted  to  the  highest 
places.  Magistracy,  it  is  there  conceived,  requires  other 
weight  than  that  of  the  purse ; — the  government  of  a 
great  city,  qualities  differing  considerably,  in  kind  as 
well  as  in  degree,  from  the  merely  simian  or  vul- 
pine sort. 

Thus  it  is  that  upon  a narrow  foundation  a most  hon- 
ourable superstructure  has  been  already  built.  At  the 
date  of  the  completion  of  the  printed  catalogue  of  the 
Library  (in  1848),  the  number  of  works  was  40,213; 
thus  distributed:  Theology,  8556;  History,  9051; 
Politics,  4102;  Sciences  and  Arts,  11,538;  Litera- 
ture, 6966.  ‘ 
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In  1855,  the  total  number  o{  volumes  was  123,000  of 
printed  books;  that  of  MSS.  was  320.  They  extend 
over  all  departments  of  human  knowledge,  and  include 
works  in  all  the  great  literary  languages.  But  a judi- 
cious spirit  of  selection  is  everywhere  apparent.* 

The  Library  of  Besancon  is  chiefly  noticeable  for  its 
possession  of  those  famous  manuscripts  of  Cardinal 
Granvelle  which  so  narrowly  escaped  destruction.  He 
left  them  at  his  house  in  this  town,  in  some  large 
chests  which  were  afterwards  carelessly  placed  in  a 
lumber-room,  accessible  to  the  rats  and  the  rain.  The 
house  passed  into  a new  ownership,  and  the  occupier, 
hearing  of  the  chests,  and  desiring  to  turn  them  to 
some  account,  sold  the  contents  to  his  grocer.  The 
collection  was  speedily  dispersed,  but  some  of  the  pa- 
pers came,  by  good  fortune,  under  the  eyes  of  Boisot, 
Abbot  of  St.  Vincent,  who  lost  no  time  in  setting  to 
work  for  their  recovery.  Having  amassed  a large  num- 
ber, he  reduced  them  into  something  like  method  and 
bound  them  up  into  eighty  folio  volumes  of  large  size; 
depositing  them,  with  due  precautions,  in  the  Abbey 
Library.  Thence,  at  the  Revolution,  they  passed  with 
its  other  contents  into  possession  of  the  town.  The 
Abbot  had  assigned  an  endowment  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  collection  belonging  to  his  Community,  on  the 
express  condition  that  it  should  be  accessible  to  the 
Public,  at  least  twice  in  the  week. 

These  MSS.  were  examined  by  FI(*chier  and  bj-  Leib- 

« 

* G.  Brunet,  Notice  gur  la  Bibliotk'eque  publique  He  la  ville  He  Bor* 
Henux,  1852-3.  {Serapeum,  xiii,  360-372,  xiv  ; 17-76.) 
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nitz  in  the  seventeenth  century ; and  afterwards  by  Le-  boo»  r. 

. . Ch*pt»r  nl. 

vesque  and  by  Berthold.  The  last-named  antiquary  is  th.  Provincw 

, ''  , , . Libraries  of 

said  to  have  devoted  ten  years  of  his  life  to  their  study.*  Fr.Qc. 
But  it  w'as  not  until  the  Ministry  of  Guizot  (in  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction)  that  they  were  at 
length  published.  They  now  form  one  of  the  most  va- 
luable sections  of  those  admirable  Documents  inidits 
pour  riJistoire  de  France,  the  main  credit  of  which  is 
due  to  M.  Guizot. 

In  1855,  Besan^on  possessed  about  80,000  volumes 
of  printed  books,  and  some  1500  volumes  of  Manu- 
scripts. At  the  same  date,  Strasburgh  possessed  about 
180,000  volumes  of  the  former,  and  1589  of  the  latter. 

Strasburgh. 

Both  in  early  printed  books  and  in  ancient  MSS.  this 
Library  is  eminently  rich.  Oberlin  (once  Chief  Libra- 
rian,) computed  the  number  of  volumes  printed  before 
the  year  1520  as  not  fewer  than  4300,  and  that,  of 
this  number,  not  less  than  1100  were  undated.  Among 
the  MSS.  is  the  famous  Hortus  Deliciarum  of  Herarda, 

Abbess  of  Landsberg,  one  of  the  finest  extant  specimens 
of  illumination , as  practised  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century.*  Here,  too,  are  those  memorable  documents  in 
the  law-suit  between  Fust  and  Guttenberg  which  have 
thrown  so  much  light  on  the  history  of  the  origin  of 
printing. 

The  Library  of  Troyes  dates  from  the  year  1651. 

Its  origin  lay  in  the  gift  by  Jacques  Hennequin  to  the 

* Weiss,  art.  BoUot  in  the  Biographic  UnitrraeUe;  Berthold,  Memoires 
lie  VAcndemie  de  Bnixtilett^  ii  (1780). 

^ Dibdin,  Bibi\otjrnphi*:al  Tour,  ii,  399-410. 
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Cordeliers  of  Troyes  of  all  his  books,  on  the  express 
condition  that  the  Library  should  be  open  to  the  Public. 
When  the  Religious  Orders  were  suppressed , this  col- 
lection , with  that  of  the  Oratorians , and  what  was  left 
of  that  of  the  famous  Abbey  of  Clair vaux,  ( to- 
gether with  some  minor  collections,)  were  combined 
into  one  great  Library,  under  the  charge  of  the  local 
functionaries. 

What  sort  of  a Library  the  collection  thus  formed 
might,  under  wise  management,  easily  have  become,  will 
appear  if  I enumerate,  in  the  concisest  fashion  possible 
— and  on  the  basis  of  M.  Libri’s  official  Report  of 
1842 — what  it  comprised.  Here,  then,  were  united  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  numerous  MSS.  of  the 
monks  of  Clairvaux ; the  two  thousand  MSS.  of  Presi- 
dent Bouhier,  including  some  of  the  choicest  classical 
codices  in  France;  and  (fi'om  the  Oratorian  Collection) 
a portion  of  the  precious  Manuscripts  of  Pithou ; toge- 
ther with  a vast  mass  of  printed  books  in  almost  all 
departments  of  literature. 

But  in  1804,  a somewhat  vague  commission  was 
given  to  M.  Chardon  de  la  Rochette,  in  conjunction 
with  M.  Prunelle,  for  the  “selection”  of  books  from  the 
stores  which  had  accrued  on  the  suppression  of  Mo- 
nasteries. This  quest  entailed  on  Troyes  the  loss  of 
about  3500  printed  volumes  and  477  distinct  MSS. 
(comprising,  it  is  thought,  more  than  that  number  of 
volumes).  These  were  dispersed  among  many  Libraries. 
Some  are  at  Paris;  others  again  are  at  Dijon  and  at 
Montpellier.  Some  have  disappeared.  But  what  is  left 
still  at  Troyes  is  highly  valuable.  The  present  luuiiber 
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of  MSS.  was  officially  returned,  in  1855,  as  about  3000 
volumes,  and  that  of  printed  books  as  about  100,000 
volumes. 

Of  these  surviving  MSS.  M.  Libri  personally  ex- 
amined and  catalogued  (about  the  year  1840)  no  less 
than  2109  works.  He  classes  them  (pala3ogi’aphically,) 
in  three  divisions;  (1)  Those  anterior  to  Saint  Bernard. 
These  came  almost  exclusively  from  the  Pithou  and 
Bouhier  collections;  (2)  Those  which  were  written  be- 
tween the  time  of  St.  Bernard,  and  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century;  nearly  all  of  which  are  of  Clairvaux 
origin;  (3)  the  later  MSS.,  which  are  between  three  and 
four  hundred  in  number;  relate,  almost  entirely,  to  the 
History  of  Port  Royal,  and  are  thus  indirectly  well 
known  to  many  readers  by  the  use  made  of  them  by 
M.  Saint  Beuve. 

Many  of  the  most  ancient  codices  were  of  the  num- 
ber removed  in  1804.  But  M.  Libri  found  more  than 
twenty  which  appeared  anterior  in  date  to  the  death  of 
Charlemagne.  The  choicest  of  all  he  esteemed  to  be  a 
copy  of  the  Liber  pastoralis  of  St.  Gregory,  which  Ma- 
billon  ascribed  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century. 
The  number  of  fine  MSS.  of  the  succeeding  centui’ies 
is  very  considerable.  Of  the  second  class,  the  bulk  con- 
sisted of  that  practical  divinity  and  practical  ethics  of 
daily  life,  from  the  monastic  point  of  view,  in  which  the 
followers  of  St.  Bernard  became  such  finished  adepts.  Of 
much  more  present  interest  than  these,  were  the  Port 
Royal  documents,  which  contain  the  autograph  works 
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and  correspondence  of  the  chief  members  of  that  illus- 
trious fraternity.* 

Very  obviously,  many  of  the  losses  sustained  at 
Troyes  in  former  times  are  irreparable,  but  it  is  satis- 
factory to  know  that  of  late  years  the  collection  has 
been  carefully  maintained  and  augmented. 

' Libri,  Notice  dee  ManueciiU  de  qudquet  Biblioth'eque*  dee  Departe- 
mens,  9-30. 
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In  Italy  there  are  admirable  Poblie  Llbrariei{  even 
•econd-rate  Citiee  ...  being  often  furnished  with  most 
respectable  collections.  Most,  howerer,  as  that  of  the 
Vatican,  are  liUadministcred  and  illiberally  conducted. 

Rosa  (L*ttert  from  tk$  Horih  of  addressed  to  Htnry 

HaUam,  i,  930.  1S17). 


Of  all  the  Tombi  in  the  World,  the  Vatican  Library 

Is  the  roost  impressire It  Is  an  establishment 

for  Nbow,  forming  part  of  the  suitable  splendour  of 
the  Head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  not  a Library  for  use. 

Laiae  (Aofes  of  a Traoeller,  423.  1M9). 

Amongst  the  Libraries  of  Italy,  that  of  the  Vatican,  boo.  .. 
at  Rome,  stands  pre-eminent,  not  more  for  the  grand-  Th«  Libr.ri..  oi 

• ■ Italy. 

eur  and  magnificence  of  its  habitation,  than  for  the 
inestimable  treatsures  with  which  it  is  enriched.  Several 
Italian  cities  possess  larger  collections.  But  in  integral 
worth  none  of  them  can  compare  with  this.  Pope  Ni- 
cholas V.  (1447),  learned  himself,  and  a distinguished 
patron  of  letters,  is  justly  considered  as  the  founder 
of  the  Vatican  Library;  for  of  the  collections  of  his 
predecessors  little  remained  when  he  ascended  the  papal 
throne,  the  books  having  been  either  lost  or  destroyed 
by  the  frequent  removals  from  Rome  to  Avignon , and 
from  Avignon  to  Rome.  Tliis  pontiff  added  above  5000 
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manuscripts  to  the  fragments  of  the  original  collection, 
placing  all  in  the  Vatican;  and  Calixtus  III.  is  said  to 
have  enriched  it  with  many  volumes  saved  from  the 
Libraries  of  Constantinof)le,  when  that  city  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Ottomans.  The  collection,  however, 
suffered  an  almost  total  dispersion  at  the  sacking  of 
Rome,  by  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  in  the  year  1527.  Pope 
SLxtus  V.,  rebuilt  the  Library  in  1588,  and  consider- 
ably augmented  the  collection.  From  this  period  it 
continued  to  increase  in  steady  progression , receiving 
additions,  under  almost  every  successive  Pope, — Ju- 
lius II.,  perhaps,  excepted, — sometimes  of  considerable 
collections;  owing  not  only  to  the  favour  of  the  Pontiffs 
and  of  various  princes,  but  also  to  the  well-directed  zeal  | 
of  its  Librarians,  many  of  whom  have  been  men  of  I 

eminent  talents  as  well  as  of  high  rank  and  extensive  ^ 

influence.  Under  Gregory  XV.  an  important  but  wrong- 
ful addition  was  made  by  Maximilian , Duke  of  Bavaria, 
who,  yielding  to  urgent  entreaties  and  cunning 'devices, 
presented  to  that  Pontiff  the  old  Library  of  Heidelberg, 
belonguig  to  the  Elector  Palatine,  which  had  been  part 
of  the  plunder  seized  by  Tilly  at  the  cajfiture  of  Heidel- 
berg in  1622.  Among  other  important  additions  that 
have  a claim  to  notice  are, — the  gi'eater  part  of  the 
Library  of  Urbino,  founded  by  Duke  Frederick;  a por- 
tion of  the  collection  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  of 
Bobbio,  composed  chiefly  of  palimpsests;  and  the  books 
and  manuscripts  of  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  com- 
prising the  treasures  taken  at  Prague,  Wurtzburg,  and 
Bremen,  by  her  father,  Gustavus  Adolphus.  After  her 
deatli  at  Rome,  they  came,  by  succession,  to  the  family 
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of  Ottoboni.  Pope  Alexander  VIII.,  as  head  of  that  moe  t. 
family,  in  1690,  placed  1900  of  the  MSS.  in  one  of  the  The  l.ihrarieii  of 
galleries  of  the  Vatican,  and  gave  it  the  appellation  of 
Bibliotheca  Alexandrina,  in  honour  of  the  Queen,  who 
had  received  the  additional  name  of  Alexandrina  on  ab- 
juring the  Lutheran  religion.  All  the  MSS.  in  the  Va- 
tican, anterior  to  the  ninth  century,  and  those  with 
the  choicest  illuminations,  to  the  number  of  about  500, 
were  selected  and  conveyed  to  Paris  in  the  ye^ir  1797, 
but  the  greater  part  were  restored  in  1815.  Of  the  Pa- 
latine MSS.,  about  900  volumes,  more  than  nine-tenths 
of  them  German,  but  among  which  were  some  early 
Greek  MSS.,  were  at  length  returned  (in  1816)  to  the 
University  of  Heidelberg,  where  they  now  remain.  ‘ 


> Serapeum  (1845),  vi,  157>158.  The  best  account  of  the  trans< 
fer  and  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  Palatine  collection — nut  the  least 
coriouti  episode  in  the  remarkable  history  of  the  Vatican  Library— may 
be  found  in  Dr.  Anton  Knland's  elaborate  essay,  entitled,  Zur  (Jeickichte 
der  alten  nach  Horn  tnt/uhrten  Bibliothek  zu  Heidelberg^  which  o<!. 
cupicd  several  numbers  of  the  Serapeum  in  185G  (xvii,  185«191;  and 
193-235).  The  reader  should  also  consult,  besides  the  well-known  work 
of  WUken  (into  whose  hands  the  partial  restitution  of  18 IG  was  made), 
Theiner's  Schenkung  der  Heidelberger  Bibliothek  . . . und  ihre  Verttendung 
nach  Rom;  mit  OriginaUHandechri/ienf  published  at  Munich  in  1844;  but, 
ill  reading  this  work  of  the  worthy  Oratorian  priest,  he  will  do  well  to 
have  beside  him  the  keenly  critical  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Serapeum 
of  the  following  year  (vl,  1-11;  113-127;  129-159),  from  the  pens 
of  Dr.  Gessert  (of  Munich),  and  of  Dr.  Babr  (of  Heidelberg).  Dr.  F.  L. 
Hoffman  has  also  contributed  an  interesting  paper  (including  an  early 
Palatine  catalogue),  towards  the  elncidation  of  a subject  which  has  always 
hsui  special  attractions  for  bibliographers,  in  the  same  Journal  for  1850, 
xi,  lGl-173;  177-188;  193-208).  Allatius  wrote  in  Italian  a tract  on 
the  conveyance  of  the  Palatine  Library  to  Rome,  under  his  direction, 
which  tract  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Qnade,  and  published  at  Gryphis- 
wald.  (Leonis  Allatii  In»tructio  de  Bibltodiecd  Palatina  Ronuim  franc- 
portandd^  1708,  4to.)  The  writer  takes  pride  in  the  fact  that  not  a leaf 
of  the  Library  was  lost  on  the  road. 

/ 
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.00,  V.  The  magnificent  Library  of  the  Vatican  consists  of 
The  Libraries  of  three  divisions  or  compartments,  besides  the  vestibule; 

the  anteroom,  the  double  gallery,  and  the  great  saloon 
or  hall.  The  vestibule  contains  Chinese  works  relating 
to  geography  and  chronologj’,  together  with  two  co- 
lumns bearing  ancient  inscriptions.  The  anteroom  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  two  keepers  of  the  Library,  and  the 
secretaries,  or  interpreters,  usually  seven  in  number, 
who  speak  the  principal  languages  of  Europe,  and  who 
attend  for  the  convenience  of  learned  foreigners.  In 
this  apartment  are  also  accommodated  those  engaged 
in  translating  from  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Syriac,  Greek, 
and  Latin  languages;  and  it  is  open  daily  for  the  use 
of  students,  Sundays,  Thursdays,  and  very  numerous 
holidays  excepted.  Passing  from  the  anteroom,  the 
visitor  enters  a double  gallery  of  220  feet  in  length, 
on  either  side  of  which  are  arranged  the  Greek  and 
Latin  MSS.  of  the  ancient  Papal  collection,  which 
strangers  at  first  conceive  to  be  the  whole  Library; 
but  at  its  extremity  there  opens  up,  in  almost  inter- 
minable perspective,  another  gallery  of  about  1000 
English  feet  in  length.  As  the  visitor  enters  this  gal- 
lerj%  or  “great  hall  of  the  Vatican,”  he  has  on  his  right 
hand  the  Palatine  and  Urbino  collections  of  MSS.,  and, 
beyond  them,  the  general  Library  of  printed  books; 
whilst,  on  his  left,  extend  in  succession  the  Oriental 
MSS.,  ‘ the  MSS.  of  Christina,  the  Ottoboni  MSS.,  those 

* Of  the  Orieoul  MSS.  there  is  a valuable  catalogue  by  J.  S.  Asse> 
maul,  Bibliotheca  Orienialie  Clementino^Vaticanay  1719>28,  3 vols. 

folio.  It  is  continued  bj  Angelo  Mai)  in  the  filth  and  sobsequent  vu« 
lames  of  his  Nota  CoHectio  Scriptorum  Veterum.  In  Montfaucon’s  Biblio- 
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bequeathed  by  the  Marquis  Capponi,  and  (last  of  all) 
the  choice  collection  of  printed  books  on  the  fine  arts, 
nearly  5000  in  number,  formed  by  Count  Cicognara, 
and  purchased  by  Leo  XII.  for  54000.  The  subjoined 
diagram  will  shew,  at  a glance,  the  main  features  of 
this  arrangement: — 


These  galleries  and  apartments,  all  vaulted  and 
painted  with  varied  effect  by  painters  of  different  eras 
and  talents,  constitute  the  receptacle  of  this  noble 
Library.  The  books  are  nearly  all  kept  in  close  cases; 
so  that  in  the  Vatican  the  stranger  seeks  in  vain  for 
that  imposing  display  of  volumes  wliich  he  may  have 
seen  and  admired  in  other  Libraries.  Their  number 
has  never  been  officially  and  precisely  recorded;  and 
such  is  the  discrepancy  of  the  various  accounts,  that  the 
printed  books,  by  some  reckoned  not  to  exceed  30,000  ‘ 


theca  Bibliothccarum  Manuscriptorum  noi'a,  (Paris,  17U9,  2 vois.  folio),  is 
given  a catalogue  of  Queen  Christina's  manuscripts. 

' Sir  George  Head,  writing  of  repeated  visits  made  to  the  Vatican  in 
1840  and  1841,  says  roundly,  “The  reputed  contents  of  the  whole  cstab> 
lishmcnt  amount  to  30,000  printed  books,  and  23,580  MSS.  (/^amc,  o 
Vol.  H.  23 
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HOOK  V.  or  50,000  volumes,  by  others  are  stateii  at  ten  times 
The  Lilirarii'<i  of  these  numbers.  This  monstrous  diserepancy  has  been 
occasioned  partly  by  the  want  of  a catalogue,  and 
partly  also  by  the  books  being  kept  in  close  cases. 
Valery  estimated  them,  in  1840,  at  80,000  volumes. 
I am  not,  now,  inclined  to  reckon  them  as  amounting  to 
100,000  volumes.  The  collection  is  not  increased,  like 
many  other  great  Libraries,  by  extensive  and  systematic 
purchases.  But,  in  1855,  the  Library  of  Cardinal  Mai 
was  added,  by  tlie  liberality  of  the  present  Pope.  Of 
the  manuscripts,  the  author  just  (juoted  fixes  the  num- 
ber at  24,000,  namely,  5000  Greek,  16,000  Latin  and 
Italian  (these  last  only  in  small  number),  and  3000  in  va- 
rious Eastern  languages.  The  official  return  of  1850 
■says  “25,000  MSS.” 

But  the  importance  of  such  a Library  is  not  to  be  esti- 
mated by  the  mere  number  of  volumes.  The  great  value 
of  the  Vatican  Library  consists  in  its  noble  collection 
of  manuscripts.  Those  usually  shown  to  visitors  im- 
press the  mind  with  no  ordinary  ideas  of  their  ines- 
timable value,  and  include  some  of  the  highest  anti- 
quity, such  as  the  Virgil  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century, 
written  in  uncial  letters,  and  illuminated  with  most 
curious  miniatures;  a Terence  equally  ancient;  another 
of  the  ninth  century,  illuminated  with  ancient  masks ; 
the  celebrated  Greek  Bible  of  the  sixth  century  (Codex 

Tour  of  many  lit,  231.)  Mr.  Curzoh,  on  the  other  hand,  a 

writer  versed  in  such  subjects,  and  also  writing  of  visits  in  1840,  says, 
“about  100,000  printed  books,  and  about  36,000  MSS.”  (Notes  on  Italum 
lAhrarieSf  privately  printed  in  Miscellanies  of  the  Philobihlon  Society^  1855, 
34,  35).  The  official  return  obtained  by  our  Foreign  Office  in  1851,  runs 
thus  : — “The  present  number  of  printed  volumes  is  about  100,000  of  MSS., 
25,000.  The  number  o^  tracts  or  pamphlets  is  reported  to  be  incalculable." 
Comp.  Handhook  of  /fume.  Fifth  EditUm  (1858),  *213,  214. 
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Vaticanus),'^  written  in  capital  letters,  according  to  the  .««,  v. 
Septuagint  version,  and  from  which  all  the  subsecpient  The*'ub«ri« 
copies  have  been  taken,  and  the  Gospels  of  St.  Luke  ' 
and  St.  John,  written  in  the  tenth  century,  and  bound 
in  ivory.  There  is  also  the  palimpsest,  containing  the 
treatise  of  Cicero  iJe  Bepublica,  discovered  by  Car- 
dinal iMai,  conjectured  to  be  of  the  third  century; 
and  perhaps,  in  the  form  of  books,  this,  and  the  Virgil, 
are  the  oldest  manuscripts  in  existence.  Amongst  other 
rare  manuscripts  in  this  splendid  collection  may  also 
be  mentioned  several  HeRrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Ar- 
menian Bibles ; a very  large  Hebrew  Bible  formerly  in 
the  Library  of  the  Dukes  of  Urbino,  for  which — though 
it  is  so  ponderous  as  to  require  two  men  to  carry  it  ’ — 
the  Venetian  Jews  are  said  to  have  offered  its  weight 
in  gold;  a Greek  manuscript  containing  the  AcAs  of  the  tik-  chuice  m.- 

, , nuttcriptB  of  Ihc 

Apostles,  written  m gold  letters,  and  presented  to  In-  v.tir.n. 
nocent  VIII.  by  the  Queen  of  Cyprus ; a Missal  written 
in  1118;  another  adorned  with  miniatures  by  Giulio 
Clov'io,  the  scholar  of  Giulio  Romano,  and  the  finest 
miniature  painter  of  his  time;  a large  Breviary,  orna- 
mented with  beautiful  miniatures  and  presented  to  the 
Library  by  Matthias  Corvinus , King  of  Hungary ; the 
Annals  of  Baronins,  in  12  volumes,  written  with  his 
own  hand;  several  volumes  of  Ecclesiastical  History, 
by  the  learned  Onofrio  Pan vinio ; a Martyrology,  curious 
on  account  of  its  antiquity  and  its  miniatures;  amanu- 

' Printed  several  years  since,  under  the  direction  of  Mai,  but  not 
published  until  1857. 

' * “They  think  it  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  but  ....  it  is  of  a.d.,  1204.” 

(Montfaucon,  Diaritm  c-  xx.)  This  visit  of  Montfaucoii  was  in 

1698.  The  MSS.  were  then,  he  was  told,  “nearly  12,000  in  number.” 

^ Denni8t4)un,  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Urbino^  i,  422. 

‘2:i* 
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«.,o«  V.  script  of  l^liny,\vitli  line  miniatures  of  animals;  a beauti- 
Till’  ljil>rnrti‘»  of  fill  Dante  ailorneil  with  exquisite  paintings,  begun  by 
* the  Florentine  school,  ami  finished  by  Giulio  Clovio; 
another  Dante,  the  most  precious  that  exists  of  the 
Divina  iknnmedia,  in  the  handv\’riting  of  Boccaccio, 
and  sent  by  him  to  Petrarch,  thus  connecting  the 
three  great  names  of  Italian  Literature;  an  autograph 
manuscript  of  the  Rinaklo  of  Petrarch,  with  his  cor- 
rections; and  another  autograph  of  Tasso,  including 
a sketch  of  his  Geritsakmme  Liberata,  written  when 
nineteen  years  of  age.  To  s3me  English  visitors,  the 
most  interesting  volumes  are  the  dedication  copy, 
printed  at  London  by  Pynson,  in  1521,  on  vellum,  of 
Henry  VHI.'s  treatise  against  Luther,  /l.wcrft’o  Septem 
Sacramentortiin  adversus  Mart.  Lufherum,  (the  work 
which  obtained  for  that  monarch  his  title  of  Fidei  De- 
fensor)', with  this  distich  in  the  king's  autograph  on  the 
last  page, — 

‘^Anglorum  rex  Henrictis,  Leo  Maxime,  iniUit 
Hoc  opus,  et  fuiei  teslem  ct  amicitia*;’* 

and  his  Lov'e  Letters  to  Anne  Boleyn,  seventeen  in 
number,  nine  in  French,  and  eight  in  English,  which 
have  also  found  a place  in  this  Library.  It  is  rich  in 
early  printed  editions,  and  amongst  those  on  v'cllum 
may  be  specified  the  Epistles  of  St.  Jerome,  printed  at 
Rome  in  1468;  Anlus  Gellius,  1469;  the  Greek  Bible 
of  Aldus,  1518;  one  of  four  copies  of  the  celebrated  po- 
lyglot Bible  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  1514-1517.  This 
Library  possesses  a very  fine  cabinet  of  medals,  which 
was  carried  off  by  the  French,  but  restored,  after  the 
events  of  1814  and  1815.  There  is  also  attached  to  it 
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a room  filled  with  a tine  collection  oi'piints,  to  which 
admission  can  oidy  be  obtained  by  a particular  order: 
and  in  another  are  deposited  the  secret  archives  of  the 
Vatican,  to  which,  of  course,  there  is  no  admission  at 
all.  A Cardinal  is  always  nominal  Librarian.  Of  the 
difficult  accessibility  of  this  great  storehouse,  at  almost 
all  periods  of  ih<  history,  it  were  ea.sy  to  adiluce  a long 
chain  of  testimony.  Some  years  since,  Cardinal  Con- 
salvi  somewhat  relaxed  the  prevailing  restrictions,  but 
the  liberality  scarcely  survived  its  author.  “The  Papal 
government,”  writes  V'on  Kaumer,  in  1830,  “has  re- 
turned to  the  old  seclusion  and  exclusion.”'  “Of  all  the 
tombs  in  the  world,  the  Vatican  Library  is  the  most 

impressive,”  says  Mr.  Samuel  Laing  in  1842; 

“Book-cases  well  stocked;  no  readers;  no  [accessible] 
catalogue.”  “ The  privilege  of  consulting  books,”  says 
Sir  George  Head,  a year  or  two  later;  “is  merely  no- 
minal, in  conseipience  of  the  imperfect  state  of  the  ca- 
talogue; and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  multitudinous  vo- 
lumes on  the  shelves  may  be  compared  to  a mine’ 

whence  only  a few  particular  objects,  considered  as  the 

staple  curiosities  of  the  region,  are  extracted.”’ 

Even  the  return  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
in  1851,  after  describing  the  authorized  regulations  as 
to  access,  adds,  “There  are  few  days  in  the  year  in 
which  it  is  open  to  the  Public.”^  In  fine,  there  is 
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* K.  ron  UauniPr,  //«/y,  ii,  120. 

* Laing,  Notes  of  a Traveller  (184*2),  423. 

* Hoad,  //omc,  a Tour  of  many  days,  iii,  22*2.*231. 

* Appendix  to  lieport/roni  Select  Committee  on  PithHc  LihrarieSy  1801,  14. 
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BOO.  V.  ample  evidence  that  this  Library  has  yet  to  be  explored 

Chapter  IV.  * ^ t 

Tiie  Libriru.  "f  and  tluit  an  abundant  harvest  awaits  those  future  in- 
qumerg  who  to  the  requisite  skill  may  join  inflexible 
perseverance  and  happy  fortune. 

The  other  Libraries  at  Rome,  of  sufficient  import- 
° ance  to  claim  notice,  are  the  Barberini  collection,  con- 
taining between  30,000  and  40,000  volumes  of  printed 
books,  and  about  7000  manuscripts.  This  collection  was 
formerfy  open  to  the  public,  but  has  ceased  to  be  so, 
, “on  account  of  extensive  robberies  which  took  place 
some  years  ago.”*  (2.)  The  Ccminala  Libraiy,  be- 
queathed by  Cardinal  Casanate  to  the  Dominican  con- 
vent in  the  Piazza  della  Minerva,  in  1700,  together 
“with  suitable  funds  to  i-ender  it  one  of  the  first  in  Italy 
and  Europe.”'^  It  occupies  magnificent  apartments. 
According  to  the  official  return  of  Monsignore  Barardi 
(1851),  “the  number  of  volumes  exceeds  200,000,’  (not 
counting  pamphlets,  miscellaneous  works,  and  plays, 
which  exceed  the  number  of  3000.)”  The  accessi- 
bility of  the  Library  is  liberal.''  There  are  also  said 
to  be  4500  MSS.  (3.)  The  Angelica  Lilirary,  found- 
ed l)y  Angelo  Rocca,  and  the  first  collection  open- 
ed to  the  Public  in  Rome  (1004),  containing  84,81!) 

* Mr.  Petre  to  Mr.  Scftrlett,  2d  June  1851  {Foreirjn  O/Jice  Reiums, 
185i,  40.) 

* 4000  Roman  crowns  (£833),  according  to  M.  Beuchot  (hrt.  “Casa- 
nato,*’  in  the  Biognipkxe  Univer$tlR)  ^ ia  the  revenue  of  this  foundation, 
part  of  which  is  applied  to  theological  tuition. 

^ This  iiuniher  is  somewhat  startling,  but  the  statement  is  clear  ami 
precise.  There  is,  at  all  events,  no  doubt  that,  as  respects  printed  books, 
the  Casanata  is  the  largest  Library  in  Rome. 

* Head,  ut  supra,  i,  317.  Comp.  Handbook  of  Home,  (1858),  152- 
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printed  books,  2945  MSS.,  and  60,960  tracts  (opuscoli).  ‘ »>’'>« ' 

* ...  Ch«ptor  IV. 

The  number  of  persons  fre(|uenting  it — no  ticket  of  ad-  tp?  ubr.riM  »r 
mission  being  requisite — is  stated  to  be  from  30  to  40 
daily.  It  includes  the  collections  of  Pignoria,  llolste- 
nius,  and  Passionei.  (4.)  The  Alexandrine,  or  “Sa- 
pien7a”  Library,  founded  by  Alexander  VII.,  also  the 
founder  of  the  Library  in  the  Chigi  palace,  (now,  I 
believe,  closed  like  the  Barberini,  save  by  special  fa- 
vour.) It  appears  to  contain  about  80,000  printed  vo- 
lumes, and  3000  MSS.  The  reigning  Pope  has  given 
permission,  granted  to  no  other  Library  in  Rome,  for 
the  keeping  this  Library  open  to  the  Public  in  the 
evening.*  (5.)  The  Corsini  Library,  founded  by  Clement 
XII.,  occupies  eight  rooms  in  the  Corsini  palace,  and  is 
stated  to  contain  about  60,000  printed  volumes,  and 
1300  MSS.,  with  60,000  engravings.  Its  manuscript 
collection  is  poor  in  classics,  but  abounds  in  documents 
illustrative  of  the  history,  both  political  and  literary, 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.’  (6.)  The 
Franciscan,  or  Aracaditana  Library,  containing,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  George  Head  (1841),  18,000  volumes;^  but 
according  to  the  Foreign  Office  Returns  (1851),  though 
“despoiled  of  the  greater  part  of  its  most  valuable  works 
after  the  French  invasion,  it  has  still  from  40,000  to  50,000 
volumes.’  (7.)  The  Lancisiana  Library,  founded  in 
1721,  and  placed  in  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 

' FiPtfign  Office  Returns^  ut  xtipra,  42. 

* Ibid.,  43. 

^ Archives  Missions  Scientifiques^  i,  376  (1S50).  Comp.  Htindbook 
of  Rome  (5th  Kdit.  1858),  254- 

* Head,  ut  iiy  37. 

^ Foreign  Office  Returns,  ut  sup.,  43. 
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with  “from  30,000  to  40,000  v'olumes.”  '(8.)  The  Library  of 
of  the  Roman  College  (Jesuits),  said  to  contain  70,000  vo- 
lumes;’ and  (9.)  the  Vallicellana  Library  (sometimes 
termed  Library  of  the  Oratory) ; chiefly  noticeable  for 
its  manuscripts.  They  include  many  ancient  classics  of 
interest,  and  are  singulary  rich  in  materials  for  French 
history,  especially  in  respect  to  the  relations  which 
have  subsisted  between  the  Court  of  France  and  the 
Papal  See.’  Thus,  if  these  statements  be  trustworthy, 
the  nine  chief  Libraries  of  Rome  contain  more  than 
41,000  volumes  of. MSS.,  and  700,000  of  printed  books. 

The  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan  owes  its  existence 
to  the  munificence  of  Cardinal  Frederick  Borromco, 
nephew  of  Charles  Borromeo , and  his  successor  in  the 
see  of  Milan,  (1609).  This  prelate  began  to  collect 
books,  when  a student  at  Rome;  and  enlarging  his  plan 
as  he  advanced  in  age  and  dignities,  he,  when  raised  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Milan  erected  an  edifice,  placed  in 
it  his  collection,  and  opened  it  to  the  Public,  under  the 
t itle  o{ Bibliotheca  Ambrosia na.  Some  of  its  choicest  trea- 
sures carry  back  the  visitor's  imagination  to  the  remote 
antiquity  of  the  seventh  century,  when  the  monastery 
of  Bobbin  was  founded  by  Scottish  and  Irish  monks  in 
the  heart  of  the  Apcmiincs.  Evelyn  visited  it  in  1646, 
and  thus  recorded  his  iiu[)ressions:  Dr.  Ferrarius,  he 
writes,  “took  us  in  his  coach  to  see  the  Aml)rosian  Li- 
I'rary,  where  Cardinal  F.  Borromeo  has  expended  so 

’ Ft>reujn  Ojfirt^  ut  4’2. 

2 lleadi  ut  i,  3‘iO. 

^ Aff'hivtsf  f ut 
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vast  a sum  on  this  building,  and  in  furnishing  it  with  v. 

curiosities Several  drawings  by  Da  Vinci  we  could  tuo  ui,r.rie.  of 

not  see,  the  Keeper  of  them  being  out  of  town,  and  he 
always  carrying  the  keys  with  him  ....  Lord  Marshal 
told  me  that  a huge  folio  contained  four  hundred'leaves 
full  of  scratches  of  Indians,’’  &c.‘  When,  in  1G90,  Mont- 
faucon  visited  the  Ambrosiana , it  had  accumulated 
40,000  volumes,  conveyed,  he  says,  “from  Thessaly, 

Ohio,  Corfu,  the  country  of  Otranto,  and  Calabria.”' 

...  Two  or  three  years  later  our  own  Addison  paid  a 
similar  visit,  and  his  first  reflection  is , — “to  show  the 
Italian  genius,  they  haA’C  spent  more  money  on  pictures 

than  on  books Books  are,  indeed,  the  least  part  of 

the  furniture  that  one  ordinarily  goes  to  see  in  an  Italian 
Library."^  So  variously  does  the  same  object  impress 
different  beholders , and  so  true  is  it  that  the  eye  sees 
what  it  brings. 

In  1729,  the  Ambrosiana  was  visited  by  tbe  painstak- 
ing German  traveller,  Keysler,  who  was  told  that-it 
contained  15,000  MSS.  and  45,000  volumes  of  printed 
books.  As  to  the  first  named  number  he  was,  not  un- 
reasonably, sceptical.  Hut  he  bears  willing  testimony 
to  their  inestimable  value.  The  MS.  that  appeared  to 
him  as  the  most  curious  thing  in  the  whole  Library 
was,  he  says,  the  “Translation  of  Josephus’  History  of 

the  Jews,  by  Rufinus reputed  to  be  above 1100 

years  old.  It  is  written  on  the  bark  <jf  a tree.  Here 
are  also  St.  Ambrose’s  works,  writ  on  vellum,  and  most 

* Evelyn,  T>iarffy  etc.,  i,  22C,  227. 

* Montfaueon,  Umrium  /to/tcwin,  c.  ii.  • 

* Addison,  Hcmarks  on  ter^ral  parts  of  /?uro/>c,  32. 
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BOOK  V.  beautifully  illuiixinated  ....  Likewise  the  Orations  of 

The  uhrMic.  of  St.  Gregory  Ivazianzen  m Greek,  with  notes,  to  some  of 

1 • 1 • 

which  IS  annexed  the  name  of  Maximus.  This  Manu- 
script was  bought  hither  from  the  Island  of  Scio,  in 
1606, 'and  at  that  time  was  accounted  to  be  900  years 
Keylur’s  iiotire  old.  Here  also  are  to  he  seen  a great  many  remark- 
the  Ainlruifiaiis.  able  letters  concerning  the  Council  of  Trent ; . . . some 

in  Saint  Charles  Borromeo's  own  hand;  original 

letters  betwixt  the  Turkish  Emperor  Ba,jazet  and  the 
Popes  Innocent  VIII  and  Alexander  VI,”  &c.‘ 

This  Library  contained,  in  1836,  according  to  the 
statement  of  its  Librarian,  Signor  Araati,  nearly  100,000 
volumes  of  printed  books,  and  4633  volumes  of  MSS., 
comprising  about  18,000  separate  works  or  articles.* 
No  numerical  return  for  the  Ambrosiana  appears  in  the 
Foreign  Of6ce  Correspondence  of  1850  —52.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  probable  that  a similar  (and  unintentional) 
mistake  was  made  in  reckoning  the  number  of  volumes 
of  printed  works  in  this  Library,  as  that  which  is 
known  to  have  been  made  in  its  neighbour,  the  Brera,^ 
and  that  the  former  does  not  really  possess,  even  in 
1857,  much  more  than  80,000  printed  volumes,  and 
5500  MSS.  There  is  annexed  to  it  a gallery  of  pictures, 
statues , antiquities , and  medals , comprising  many 
articles  of  great  rarity  and  value.  In  the  department 

* Kcysler,  Trave/s  through  Germany^  etc.,  [English  Translation  of  1760], 
i,  305,  396. 

* Panlzzi,  Inj'ormntion  on  Foreign  Public  Libraries  of  Prirted  Bnoks^ 

printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Ilcport  of  Select  Committee  on  British  Museum, 
1836,  5«,  o45.  ' 

* Ibid. , in  Minutes  oj  Evidence  before  Select  Committee  on  Public  Li‘ 
braries,  1850,  53,  Q.  724. 
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of  MSS.  is  a solitary  but  enormous  volume  of  the  phy- 
sico- mathematical  works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  with 
his  designs  representing  machines,  with  figures  and 
notes,  collected  by  Pompeo  Leoni ; it  was  presented  by 
a citizen  named  Galeazzo  Arconati,  who  geserously  re- 
fused a vast  sum  for  the  precious  treasure,  and,  to  se- 
cure the  possession  of  it  to  his  country,  consigned  it  to 
the  Ambrosian  Library  as  to  an  inviolable  sanctuary. 
The  sanctuary,  however,  was  violated  by  the  French  in 
1791,  who  seized  the  cherished  relic  of  Leonardo’s 
genius,  and  sent  it  to  Paris;’  but  what  an  abuse  of  vic- 
tory enabled  them  to  carry  oflF,  the  changed  fortune  of 
war  at  length  compelled  them  to  restore.  The  same 
department  also  includes  the  famous  Virgil,  with  anno- 
tations by  Petrarch,  in  his  own  handwriting,  with  his 
impassioned  note , in  eight  lines , regarding  Laura ; ten 
lettere  of  Lucretia  Borgia,  addressed  to  Cardinal  Benibo ; 
the  Missal  of  Cardinal  Borromeo,  richly  illuminated; 
and,  amongst  various  early  Greek  manuscripts,  the  Jo- 
sephus, on  papyrus,  (written  on  both  sides  of  each  leaf,) 
mentioned  by  Keysler.  Manuscript  books  upon  this 
material  are  of  the  greatest  rarity,  and  this  volume,  ac- 
cording to  Montfaucon,  was  in  his  time  1 200  years  old, 
or  of  the  fifth  century.  The  MSS.  in  this  Library  were 
chiefly  collected  from  the  suppressed  monasteries;  and, 
in  particular,  those  which  came  from  Bobbio  are  of  pree- 
minent value.  Most  of  the  Ambrosian  palimpsests  be- 
longefl  to  this  collection,  including  fragments  of  Cicero’s 
Orations,  and  the  Letters  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  of 
Pronto.  There  is  also  a Psalter  of  the  seventh  century, 

• Clatufifat  'four,  voj.  iv,  27,  et  iteqq.  ^ 
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with  the  Commentnri/  of  St.  Jerome,  filled  with  Gaelic 
glosses  in  the  ancient  Iriph  character.  Cardinal  Angelo 
Mai,  afterwards  Librarian  of  the  Vatican,  formerly  held 
the  same  office  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  atMilan,  and 
there  comiaenced  those  researches  which  have  entitled 
this  distinguished  scholar  to  the  lasting  gratitude  oi 
students.  * The  Brera  Library  at  Milan  was  counted  in 
1845,  and  found  to  contain  104,298  volumes.  In  1847 
it  contained  108,971  volumes;*  and  in  the  preceding 
eleven  years  the  average  annual  rate  of  Increase  was 
2180  volumes;  so  that  its  present  numbers  will  prob- 
ably be  about  125,000  volumes  of  printed  books  and 
nearly  1000  volumes  of  MSS.  The  other  Libra- 
ries of  chief  note  in  the  Lombardo  - Venetian  terri- 
tory are  those  belonging  to  the  Universities  of  Pavia 
and  Padua.  These  Libraries  contained,  at  the  end  of 
1846:  the  first,  70,564,  the  other  79,226  volumes;  and 
are  open  for  ten  months  in  the  year,  four  hours  in  winter 
and  six  in  summer,  every  day,  excepting  Wednesdays, 
Sundays,  and  holidays.* 

Bologna,  celebrated  for  its  scientific  and  literary  in- 
stitutions, and  its  Academy  for  the  encouragement  and 
promotion  of  art,  boa.sts  likewise  a great  public  Li- 
brary. This  extensive  collection  is  especially  rich 
in  the  literature  of  the  natural  sciences;  and  in 

* No  special  a count'of  this  collection,  that  I am  aware  of,  has  ap 
peareii  in  recent  times.  OppicolU’s  Monumenta  Bihlioih,  Amfn-un.  was 
printed  at  Milan  in  1C18,  8vo;  and  Boschn^  rfc  Orig,  at  Staht  liitl.  Am- 
brnit.  may  be  seen  In  the  ninth  volume  of  Grievins’s  T/teMurns  Hintoriarum 
hnliw.  Van  der  Putten’s  ()ra(\o  de  um  j'ruvtut^uc  librorum  Uiblioth,  Am- 
broit.  appeared  at  Leyden  in  1023,  8vo. 

■ Foreign  0/jice  Bvturnti,  1850,  ut  »upr<i,  111. 

» Ibid.  38,  39. 
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Oriental  MSS.  Of  Arabic,  alone,  there  are  550,  incliid-  ».».« v. 
ing  a .superb  Dioscoricles , and  a curious  atlas.  It  con-  tii»  i,(br»n,-.  ,,i 
sists  of  aljove  105,000  printed  volumes,  and  about  GOOO 
MSS.;'  is  contained  in  the  Manfredi  Palace;  and  is  open 
to  the  public  six  days  in  the  week , during  nearly 
eleven  months  in  the  year  (giorni  festivi,  of  course,  ex- 
cepted). Among  the  MSS.  the  most  precious  is  a Lac- 
taiitius,  in  square  quarto,  of  the  sixth  century,  written 
in  uncial  letters;  the  Four  Gospels,  in  Armenian,  with 
charming  miniatures,  of  the  twelfth  century;  a Greek 
MS.  of  modern  date, — a sort  of  medical  commonplace 
book, — which  is  believed  to  contain  some  unedited  frag- 
ments of  ancient  authors;*  and  200  volumes  of  manu- 
script collections  of  the  celebrated  naturalist  Aldrovim- 
dus. , Mezzofanti  was  long  Librarian  here;  and  a visitor 
who  profited  by  his  polite  readiness  to  exhibit  the  ra- 
rities of  the  collection , has  noted  that  on  one  occasion 
he  produced  a Mexican  MS.  which  had  puzzlcil  all  the 
pundits  of  Bologna , even  himself  includeil.  The  other 
universities  of  the  Roman  States  are  also  possessed  of 
considerable  collections  of  books.  That  of  Perugia, 
founded  as  early  as  1320,  has  a Library  of  30,000  vo- 
lumes;* that  of  Ferrara,  founded  at  a much  later  period 
(1G46),  has  a Library  containing  no  less  than  80,000 
printed  volumes,  and  900  MSS.;'  and  the  three  univer- 

1 Foreign  Office  Returm,  1852,  24.  These  numbers,  too,  Imve  been 
greatly  and  repeatedly  exaggerated.  Stolbcrg,  for  instance,  who  saw  the 
Library  about  seventy  years  ago,  was  told  that  it  then  contained  “above 
120,000  volumes.’* — TraveUj  translated  by  Holcroft,  ii,  38. 

* Archives,  ut  aupra,  394. 

•*  V*alery,  Vogage»  iiistoriquefi  ^ Lifterm'reitf  et  ArtistiqucM  en  ftaUe, 
book  xviii,,  c.  6. 

* Ibid,  book  vil,  c.  12. 
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sities  of  Macerata,  Urbino  and  Camerino,  have  each  Li- 
braries , though  upon  a smaller  scale.  The  first^nained 
Library,  otherwise  Mozziana,  contains  12,000  printed 
volumes,  and  68  MSS.  The  second,  interesting,  as  con- 
taining some  poor  relics  of  the  once  noble  Library  ot 
the  Urbino  Dukes , — hereinbefore  described  — is  be- 
ginning to  be 'cared  for,  say  recent  travellers,  with 
somewhat  more  of  energy  than  hitherto.  The  last  of 
them  appears  to  be  the  smallest  and  least  valuable  of  all 
the  papal  Libraries.  The  most  interesting  books  in  the 
Library  of  Ferrara,  are  the  autograph  manuscripts  of 
the  Orlando  Furioso,  in  some  palaces  so  interlined  with 
changes  and  alterations  by  the  author,  as  to  be  scarcely 
legible;  and  of  the  Gerusalemme Liberaia.^lt  also  boasts 
of  a remarkable  series  of  the  early  editions  of  Ariosto, 
now  of  the  greatest  rarity.  The  Town  Library  of  Ra- 
venna contained,  according  to  Valery,  at  the  date  of 
his  last  visit,  more  than  40,000  printed  volumes,  and 
700  MSS.  Amongst  the  former  are  comprised  about 
700  editions  (according  to  the  same  authority),  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  some  of  them  of  the  greatest  cu- 
riosity.* The  once  celebrated  papyri  of  Ravenna  have 
nearly  all  disappeared. 

The  public  Libraries  at  Florence  are  the  Mediceo- 
Laurenziana , or  Laurentian;  the  collection  bequeathed 
to  the  Public  by  Magliabechi,  by  whose  name  it  is  dis- 
tinguished; the  Marucelliana;  the  Riccardiana , which 


* There  are  also  a few  Arabic  MSS.  «f  supra,  {\SbO)^ 

* Valery,  Voyages  Historigues , Litteruires,  et  Artistxgucs,  en  Italie, 

hook  xii,  c.  3.  < 
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W!i8  purchased,  in  1815,  of  the  Riccnrdi  family;  and  the 
Library  of  tlie  Belle  Aril,  containing  the  books  which 
were  taken  out  of  the  suppressed  convents. 

The  Mcdiceo-Laurentian  Library,  which  is  contained 
in  the  convent  annexed  to  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo, 
was  commenced  by  Cosmo  de’  Medici , the  father  of  a 
line  of  princes  whose  name  and  age,  as  Koscoe  has  said, 
are  almost  synonymous  with  the  restoration  of  learn- 
ing.* After  the  death  of  Cosmo,  his  son  pursued  the 
same  object  with  steady  perseverance , and  added  con- 
siderably to  the  treasures  which  had  been  accumulated 
by  his  father.  But  although  the  ancestors  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Laurentian 
Library,  the  honour  of  raising  the  superstructure  be- 
longs to  Lorenzo  himself,  whose  assiduity  and  liberality 
in  enlarging  his  collection  of  books,  manuscripts,  and 
antiquities,  were  unbounded.  To  this  object  his  time 
and  his  fortune,  exceeding  that  of  most  princes,  were 
alike  devoted.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Ijorenzo,  how- 
ever, this  matchless  collection  was  dispersed  by  the 
Florentines  themselves.  In  the  disturbances  which  at- 
tended the  expulsion  of  Pietro , and  the  approach  of  the 
French  under  Charles  VIII.  (1494),  miserable  plunder- 
ers openly  carried  off,  or  secretly  purloined,  whatever 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on  that  was  rare,  curious, 
or  valuable.  Part* of  the  Library,  however,  was  pre- 
served by  the  interposition  of  the  magistrates,  but  only 
to  encounter  new  perils.  The  Florentine  treasury  be- 
coming exhausted , the  rulers  of  the  day  ( amongst 

• Bandini,  Lcttera  sopra  i principi  e proyreini  dfUa  Bifdioteca  LaU‘ 
renziana  (Firenze,  1773),  cited  by  Roscoe,  T^mnzo  de'  il/et/ici',  u,  387. 
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nm..  V.  otlier  expedients)  sold  the  books  to  the  Dominicans  of 
The  uhr.riet  of  St.  Mark.  At  tliis  point  the  history  of  the  Laurenziana 
becomes  linked  with  the  fortunes  of  the  still  older  Li- 
brary of  that  monastic  community,  a collection  of 
which  Cosmo  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  founder, 
conjointly  with  Niccolo  Niccoli.  The  800  wlumes  (or 
at  least  the  survivors  of  them)  which  Niccoli  had  be- 
queathed to  his  fellow-citizens,  and  which  Cosmo  had 
redeemed  from  a lien  that  had  well  nigh  annulled  the 
legacy,  and  had  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Do- 
minicans, were  now  united  with  what  remained  of  the 
domestic  Library  of  Cosmo  himself,  and  of  the  more 
splendid  acquisitions  of  Lorenzo.  But,  within  two  years, 
the  misdirected  zeal  of  the  impulsive  Savonarola, — for 
a while  virtual  King  of  Florence, — scattered  with  lavish 
hand  some  of  the  choicest  books  as  presents,  and 
dragged  others  with  contumely  to  a vast  bonfire  in  the 
public  square.'  In  this  wild  auto^da-fe,  Boccaccios, 
Petrarchs , and  Pulcis , in  all  the  pomp  of  their  rich  il- 
luminations and  sumptuous  bindings,  mingled  their 
ashes;  with  this  rqsult,  amongst  others, — that  the 
frenzied  hatred  of  Dominican  monks  in  the  fifteenth 
century  connects  itself  with  the  scarcely  less  frenzied 
love  of  English  peers  in  the  nineteenth,  as  cause  with 
effect.  Had  no  Savonarola  burnt  Deciimerons  in  the 
Florence  piazza  in  1497,  assuredly*  no  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough would  have  given  £2260  for  a Decameron  in 
1812.  Mter  Savonarola’s  death,  the  Dominicans,  fall- 
ing into  embarrassment  in  their  turn,  sold  their  Li- 

' Perrens,  Jerome  iSoronarota  (1853),  a8  quoted  in  the  i^varttrlii 
t'iewt  Xfilv,  4G. 
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brary  (l.'iOS)  to  Pope  Leo  X.,  who  (‘au.^iod  it  to  be  l‘G“  DOl'K  T. 
moved  to  Rome.  It  was  reeonveyed  to  Florence  by  his  »f 

.successor  Clement  VII..  who,  by  a Bull  dated  the  15th 
of  December  15.12,  made  provision  for  its  fntnrc  se- 
curity.' In  1571  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo  I.  made  the 
Library  public.  This  Library,  the  noblest  monument 
which  the  Medicis  have  left  of  the  glor^’  of  their  line, 
contains  6952  MSS.,  of  which  a very  large  proportion 
— despite  so  many  losses,  and  such  strange  vicissitudes 
— combine  rarity  and  value.  They  have  been  described 
in  a catalogue  of  thirteen  folio  volumes,  compiled  by 
the  learned  Bandini,^  formerly  Librarian,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Emperor  Francis  I.,  who  presented  him 
with  a sum  of  money  towards  the  expenses,  and  made 
him  jiromises  of  further  assistance,  which,  however, 
were  rendered  unavailing  by  the  death  of  that  mo- 
narch. ’ 

The  most  celebrated  manuscripts  in  the  Laurentian 
Library  are,— the  Virgil  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century, 
the  long  missing  leaves  of  which  Mai  had  the  good 
fortune  to  discover  in  the  Vatican;  the  famous  Pandects 
of  the  seventh  century,  in  two  volumes,  brought  to 
Florence  in  1406;  a Tacitus,  translated  in  the  ninth 
century  from  one  dated  in  the  year  395;  the  Decame- 
ron, supposed  to  have  been  written  in  1384  by  Ama- 

* Roscoe,  Li/e  of  L<tren:o  de'  Medicis,  i,  37,  38;  and  ii,  80,  254, 

284,  et  setjq. 

* CaUdo^jus  Codicum  Mnnuscriptorum Bibliotheca'  Laurentinno'.  (KIo- 

reniise,  1784-78,  fol.) 

^ Roscoe,  lAje  of  X.,  iv,  181.  See  also  liibliothera  Leopoldino- 
t^turentiana : wrf  Vataiogns  Manuscriptor^im  gui  Jh»mu  Petri  Leojioldi  in 
Lfiurentiannm  trnnslati  stmt,  etc,  (FlorcntisB,  1701-1793,  fol.) 
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retto  Mannelli;  the  Episiola'  Famiiares  of  Cicero,  co- 
pied by  Petrarch;  a Tasso,  witli  copious  notes,  in  the 
hand  of  Politian;  and  many  Dante  MSS.  of  the  highest 
interest,  alt.liough  hnt  copies  (Dante’s  autographs  have 
perished) — amongst  them  tlie  celebrated  letter  dis- 
covered by  Mehns,  and  published  first  by  Dionisi,  and 
afterwards  by  Foscolo. 

Of  printed  volumes,  the  Laurentian  Library  pos- 
sesses but  1.H16;  having  always  been  pre-eminently, 
and,  until  a recent  date,  exclusively,  a Library'  of 
MSS.  The  famous  collection  of  first  editions  of  Greek 
and  Latin  classics,  formed  by  Count  Angelo  d’Elci,  has 
worthily  created  an  exception  to  the  rule.  It  amounts 
to  1207  volumes;  and  besides  these  there  are  109  other 
volumes,  which  have  at  various  times  been  presented 
by,  and  accepted  from,  their  respective  authore. 

Very  eminent  men  have  filled  the  office  of  Librarian 
to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  The  list  would  have 
been  more  illustrious  still,  had  the. invitation  made  by 
a Grand  Duke,  two  hundred  years  ago,  to  a studious 
young  Englishman  been  accepted.  In  1654,  the  assi- 
duity with  which  Isaac  Barrow  availed  himself  of  the 
treasures  of  Florence,  both  in  books  and  medals,  at- 
tracted attention,  and  led  to  a proposition  that  he 
should  “take  upon  him  the  charge  and  custody  of  the 
Ducal  Library.”'  But  his  thoughts  and  aspirations 
turned  homewards.  Not  long  afterwards,  Magliabt'chi. 
Irom  being  a servant  to  a dealer  in  vegetables,  raised 

* Pope,  Li/e  a/  Hiahop  Ward  (in  Cassan’s  Lirea  o/  the  Hiakop*  of 
Stttiahurif^  iii,  127,  128). 
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himself  to  this  honourable  office,  and  became  one  of  the 
-most  eminent  men  of  letters  of  that  age.  The  force  of 
natural  talent  overcame  all  the  disadvantages  of  the 
humble  condition  in  which  he  had  been  born , and 
placed  him  in  a position  to  make  his  name  known  and 
respected.  It  did  not,  however,  overcome  some  .singu- 
larities of  personal  habit,  so  prominent  as  to  induce 
our  German  tourist  of  1730,  Keysler,  (who  knew  them 
only  by  the  hearsay  of  survivors)  to  assert  that  “if  a 
list  was  published  of  learned  and  ingenious  slovens. 
Magliabechi  would  undoubtedly  be  entitled  to  the  first 
place.”  It  was  doubtless  from  quite  other  qualities,  de- 
•serving  praise  and  honour,  that  certain  Jesuits  turned 
on  him  the  epigram, 

E^l  doctor  inter  bibliothecarios , sed  bibliothecarius 
inter  doctores. 

Blithe  secured,  it  may  be  hoped,  the  enduring  grati- 
tude of  his  countrymen,  by  presenting  them,  some  time 
before  his  death  in  1714,  with  his  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  books,  together  with  what  remained  of 
his  fortune,  as  a fund  for  its  support.  This  constituted 
the  foundation  of  the  Magliabechian  Library,  which, 
by  the  subsequent  donations  of  several  benefactors,  and 
the  bounty  of  some  of  the  Grand  Dukes,  has  been  so 
much  increased  both  in  number  and  value , that  it  may 
now  vie  with  some  of  the  most  considerable  collections  in 
Europe.  The  books  printed  in  the  fifteenth  century 
have  been  described  by  tlie  Librarians  Fossi  and  Fol- 
lini,  who  dedicated  the  catalogue'  to  Ferdinand  III. 


’ Cataiopw  CodH.  S<sc.  X V.  Impresttorum  BibHoth>‘C(t  Magliabcchiamty 
(Flor.  1793-95,  foK). 
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noon  V.  Another  and  larger  catalogue  was  completed  in  185G, 
ThV'i’»!r«L  oi  by  the  late  learned  and  laborious  bibliographer,  Giu- 
^ seppe  Molini  (who  died  in  December  of  that  year),  to 
wliom  the  MagHahechutna  is  also  indebted  for  an  im- 
(irovcd  rearrangement;  but  there  is  no  printed  cata- 
logue of  the  Libi’ary.  It  is  particularly  rich  in  the  early 
productions  of  the  Italian  press,  which  are  described 
by  Follini  alphabetically,  with  much  accuracy  of  de- 
tail; and  to  these  descriptions  arc  added  brief  notices 
of  the  lives  of  the  different  authors.  The  Magliabechian 
Library  is  under  the  same  roof  with  the  Uffizi  Gallery. 
It  contains  about  140,000  volumes  of  printed  books.* 
and  10,000  manuscripts.  Among  its  richest  treasures 
are, — the  Mentz  Bible  of  14G2,  on  vellum;  the  first 
edition  of  Homer,  printed  at  Florence,  1488,  also  on 
vellum,  with  miniatures,  and  presented  to  Pietro  de' 
Medici;  a copy,  on  vellum,  of  the  Dante  of  1481,  em- 
bellished with  miniatures  within  and  nielle  without, 
presented  by  Landino  to  the  senate  of  Florence:  a 

' voluini  i^tanipati  si  possono  ^indicare  circa  140,000,  oomprosi  i 
diipHcati  clu*  per  ordinc  siipcriore  soiio  stati  verificati  e se])amti 
(Ofju'ial  lieturna  tt>  Foreign  OjJice,  1850,  p.  368).”  Accortling  to  Moliiii, 
thetic  duplicates  amount  to  11,0(X);  and  many  of  them  occur  again  an<l 
again  in  other  Florentine  Libraries.  This  superfluity  of  books  in  one 
direction,  cumbiiied  as  it  is  with  paucity  of  books — foreign  ones  e.spo- 
cially-^in  another,  constitutes  one  of  his  arguments  for  combining  the 
six  Libraries  of  the  city  into  three  main  collections:  (l.j  MetHcnl;  (2.) 
Lrgni;  (3.)  (ie«cr«/, — containing  all  the  MSS.,  and  all  the  printed  hooks 
relating  neither  to  medicine  nor  to  law.  With  the  hulk  of  the  duplicates 
he  proposes  to  enrich  the  provincial  collections.  (Pmgettu  di  Hinrdina^ 
tntuUt  per  ie  Pubbliche  Lihrerie  di  f’lrrare,  Fir.,  1848,  8vo,  p.  3.)  The 
plan  liu.<i  suggestive  worth  in  it,  beyond  the  limits  of  Tuscany.  Some 
very  partial  effect  has  been  already  given  to  it,  I believe,  hut  the 
'I'liscan  retunis  of  1850  contain  no  allusion  to  the  subject.  The  niain 
Libraries  of  Florence  continue  as  yet  to  be  distinct  collections. 
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luugnificent  coiiy  of  the  Antholo(jia  ofl^a-scaris,  14!)4,  »oo»  *. 
also  a present  to  Pietro  de’  Medici;  with  other  vellum  Tlic  LibrBric<i  of 
copies,  of  singular  beauty,  of  the  Florentine  history  of  ’ 
Leonardo  Aretino  (Acciaioli’s  translation,  Ven.  147()); 
and  of  the  Argonantic.a  of  Apollonius  (Flor.  149(!). 

These  are  volumes  which  woidd  give  importance  to  any 
Library. 

The  Marucellian  contains  33,435  volumes  of  printed 

^ IJhrary. 

books,  and  1375  volumes  of  MS.;  the  Riccardi  collec- 
tion about  20,000  volumes  of  printed  books,  and  3(500 
MSS.,  many  of  them  of  the  highest  value.  The  collec- 
tion of  the  Helle  Arli  contained,  when  the  official  re-  ohi<t  Kior^n 
turns  of  183i)  were  made,  1 1,000  volumes.  1 here  is  i.ii>r.riM. 
no  mention  of  it  in  those  of  1850.  The  disbursements 
on  account  of  these  various  Libraries  are  made  by  their 
- respective  Librarians,  under  the  control  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior:  the  suras  ordinarily  e.xpended,  however, 
are  but  trifling. 

The  Bihlioteca  Palatina,  or  Private  Library  of  the 
Grand  Duke  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  dates  but  from  1815: 

(the  old  Library  of  the  Pitti  having  been  distributed  by 
Duke  Leopold  amongst  the  various  jiublic  collections 
of  the  city).  The  Poggiati  collection,  and  a part  of 
that  of  Count  Reviezky  were  its  groundwork.  Literary 
researches  meet  with  no  obstruction,  but  as  it  is  not 
public  property,  there  is  no  account  of  its  extent  in 
the  recent  official  returns.  Valery  states  that,  when  he 
visited  it,  the  number  of  printed  volumes  exceedeil 

• Ap|).  to  Ht’port  «/  SeU'Ct  on  (1835),  480. 
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80,000,  and  that  of  MSS.  was  nearly  1500.  It  is,  un- 
f questionably,  a splendid  collection,  and  in  all  probabi- 
lity keeps  better  pace  with  the  progress  of  publication 
abroad  than  does  any  other  Library  in  Florence.  Its 
strength , too , in  Italian  literature  is  proverbial. 
.\inongst  the  Cimelia  of  the  Palatine  Library  are  the 
MSS.  of  Machiavelli,  rich  in  correspondence  and  in 
State  Papers  (although  a portion  of  them  has  found  its 
way  to  the  British  Nfuseum);  and  those  of  Galileo,  in- 
cluding a noble  series  of  letters  (now  in  course  of  pub- 
lication), and  of  works  published  by  his  assistants,  and 
annotated  by  himself.  This  collection  — which  includes 
the  papers  of  Torricelli,  of  Viviani,  and  other  eminent 
philosophers — amounts  to  more  than  300  volumes.* 
The  Libraries  of  the  University  of  Pisa  and  of  the  city 
of  Sienjta  are 'valuable,  the  former  possessing  about 
62,500  volumes,*  and  the  latter  about  35,000  volumes 
of  printed  books,  and  3417  MSS.,’  to  which  an  annual 
addition  of  books  to  the  value  of  100  scudi  is  respect- 
ively made.  In  almost  all  the  provincial  towns  of  Tus- 
cany, there  are  also  to  be  found  jiublic  Libraries,  more 
or  less  extensive,  which  are  all  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  communal  magistrates.* 

There  are  four  public  Libraries  (or  Libraries  so  cull- 
ed), at  Naples,  viz.  the  Royal  Library,  the  Brancac- 
cian  Library,  the  Library  of  the  University,  and  the 

• Valery,  Vo^affets.  etc.,  book  x,  c.,  18. 

^ Foreign  Office  Heturns,  ut  supra  (l8oO),  372.  [Comp,  the  ^latenunt 
as  to  annual  increase.] 

^ Ibid.,  o74. 

* Ibid.,  3ii7-375. 
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Library  of  tlu;  Oratoriaii  Priciits  of  St.  Pliilip  Nori.  The 
Koyal  Library  (Biblioteca  Borbonica)  contains  about 
200,000  printed  volumes  and  4000  MSS.;  the  Univer- 
sity possesses  25,000  volumes;  the  convent  of  St.  Phi- 
lip Neri  has  but  18,000  printed  volumes,  and  60  MSS.; 
the  Bnincacciana  contains  70,000  volumes  of  printed 
books,  and  about  1000  volumes  of  MSS.,  relating 
ehietly  to  Neapolitan  history.'  This  Library  was  founded 
by  the  bequest  of  Carlo  Hrancaccio  in  1688.  Tbe 
Public  have  free  admission  to  read  in  these  Libraries, 
but  no  books  are  allowed  to  be  taken  away.  They  are 
all  professedly  open  every  day,  for  periods  vaiwing 
from  six  hours  to  two  hours  daily,  excepting  on  holi- 
days, when  they  are  closed.  But  how  easily  liberality 
on  paper  may  be  turned  into  its  opposite  in  practice, 
will  be  seen  by  the  testimony  of  an  English  visitor,  to- 
wards the  close  of  1856:— ‘"Nominally  open  from  twelve 
to  two  o’clock,”  he  says,  “the  Borbonica  is  twice  a- 
week  closed  at  one,  under  pretence  of  cleansing, — 

and  on  fete  days  innumerable Having  entered,  the 

difficulty  is  to  find  the  books , for  there  is  scai'cely  any 
arrangement, — and  why  should  there  be  wben  so  many 
are  prohibited?....  Not  only  are  Filangieri,  Bentham, 
the  Bibliotheque  UniverseUe  de  Geneve,  for  instance,  re- 
fused, but  the  Kosmos.  At  all  events,  an  express  per- 
mission must  be  obtained  from  Rome  to  read  it.”“  Va- 
lery has  mentioned  a peculiarity’ in  the  arrangements 
here  which  is  probably  unique:  “One  room  is  set  apart 
for  the  blind,  svlio  pay  persons  to  read  to  them 

» Foreign  Ofjke  Heturnt  of  IH51,  33.  • 

^ Letter  from  Naplett,  published  in  the  London  Athemtum  1357,  p.  117. 
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The  picturesque  image  of  Dante  must  be  often  realized 
there,  ‘Lo  mento,  a guisa  dorbo,  in  su  levava.’"^  The 
expenses  of  the  Royal  Library  ai-e  included  in  the  same 
grant  with  those  of  the  Braneaceiana.  It  is  entitled  to 
two  .copies  of  all  books  printed  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, and  4000  ducats{jE687)are  annually  appropriated 
to  the  purchase  and  binding  of  books.  * The  expenses  of 
the  Library  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  or  of  the  “Girolomini,” 
are  defrayed  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Convent  to  which 
it  belongs.  Tlie  Brancaccran  and  University  Libraries 
are,  each  of  them,  entitled  to  one  copy  of  every  book 
printed  in  the  city  of  Naples.  This  collection  is  rich 
in  ancient  books.  Its  special  show  volume  is  a finely 
illuminated  copy  of  the  Tragedies  of  Seneca.  The 
Royal  Library  was  originally  formed  of  the  old  Far- 
nesian  Library,  brought  from  Rome  to  Naples  by 
Charles  III.;  and  of  those  of  the  Jesuits,  and  various 
suppressed  convents.  The  collection  of  early  printed 
books  is  considerable,  and  has  been  described  in  a ca- 
talogue by  the  Chevalier  de  Licteriis,  (Naples,  1828-41, 
4 vols.,  folio.)’  Here  are  copies  of  the  Catholicon  of 
1460,  and  the  Bible  of  1472,  both  upon  vellum;  the 
Petrarch  of  1470,  the  Dante  of  Mantua;  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  celebrated  mediteval  legist,  Bartliolus,  of 
Sasso  F'errato,  1471;  the  first  book  printed  at  Naples, 
and  other  specimens  of  the  early  Neapolitan  press. 
But  the  most  choice  book. is  one  of  the  three  or  four 

* Valery,  nt  supra  y book  xiii,  c.  0. 

* Foreign  0/fkc  HeturnSy  1851,33. 

* Cwlicum  SwruFrum  W . Impressi^uin  gtii  in  liegia  liibliotheva  adWr- 
rantur  Vaiahgw*.  The  lirst  volume  of  a ^eueral  catalo;;ue  of  the  priiitCil 
hooks  appeared  in  1832,  but  has  had  no  successor. 
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copies , printed  on  vellum , of  the  first  edition  of  Homei  *,  BOOK  V. 

1488.  The  voliune  of  the  Iliad  is,  unfortunately,  de-  The  ubmri.s  or 
fective.  Several  leaves,  on  account,  no  doubt,  of  their 
illuminations,  having  been  ruthlessly  torn  out  of  the 
volume.  The  Odyssey  has  fortunately  escaped.  The 
first  page  is  illuminated  in  the  best  style  of  Italian 
art,  with  the  arms  of  the  proprietor;  and  there  is  also 
inserted  one  of  the  most  charming  portraits  in  existence, 
the  full  size  of  the  book,  of  one  of  the  Farnese  family,  if 
not  by  the  hand  ofKaffaelle,  at  least,  it  is  thought,  by  his 
master,  Pietro  Perugino.  Among  the  MSS.,  besides  the 
celebrated  Hours  of  Giulio  Clovio,  there  are  many  of 
great  beauty  and  interest;  virtually,  however,  they  are 
sealed  books.  Even  eminent  scholars,  bearing  the  com- 
mission of  the  French  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction, 
have  wasted  a fortnight  in  waiting  for  facilities  which 
were,  after  all,  refused.  “The  palace  of  the  Studj  bears 
for  its  device,  Jacent  nisi  pateant',  and  for  years  all  the 
MSS.,  and  part  of  the  Museum,  were  locked  up.”  Such 
is  the  testimony  of  M.M.  D’Aremberg  and  Renan,  in 
their  report  to  the  Minister  of  25th  July  1850.' 

There  are  no  public  Libraries  in  any  of  the  provin- 
cial towns  of  the  mainland,  excepting  Brindisi,*  which 
has  a small  collection  bequeathed  by  Monsiguor  de  Leo; 
l)iit  in  every  diocese  there  is  a Library  belonging  to  the 
See,  to  which,  upon  application,  admission  may  at  all 
times,  it  is  said,  he  rcadily  obtained.’  In  SicUy — com- 


' Archives  dnn  Mttution»  Svkntijiqut>t,  i,  38U. 

^ Foreign  0/^ce  Ueturnu,  1851,  30. 

* App.  to  Hejnn't  on  Hntiik  Museum,  41)0,  401. 
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uoo« ».  pared  with  which  Naples  has  always  been  a laggard — 
Tlie  UtjrarieM  of  the  provision  of  jiublic  Libraries  is  somewhat  more 
ample,  and  their  management  more  enlightened.  The 
Palermo  collection,  called  indifferently  the  University,' 
or  the  “Communal”  Library,  contains  nearly  80,000 
volumes  of  printed  books.  The  Jesuits  of  Palermo  have 
another  Library,  reported  to  contain  about  40,000  vo- 
lumes. The  Library  of  Messina  is  stated  to  contain 
about  20,000,  and  that  of  Catania,  nearly  40,000  vo- 
lumes of  printed  books.  Collectively , these  four  Libra- 
ries contain  upwards  of  1200  MSS.  There  are  also 
Libraries  of  less  importance  at  Girgenti , Syracuse, 
Termini,  Nicosia,  Caltagirone,  and  Trapani.*  The 
The  uhrery  of  monastcry  of  Monte  Cassino  retains  its  Libraiy  (of 
Moiiie  cmsioo  18,000  voluiHOS , accordiog  to  Valery),  but  with 

diminished  lustre.  The  collection,  however,  still  in- 
cludes some  fine  specimens  of  early  typography. 
Amongst  the  MSS.,  amounting  to  about  800  volumes, 
the  most  ancient  is  a Latin  version  of  Origen’s  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  dated  in  the  year 
5G9;  a Virgil  of  the  fourteenth  century,  copied  from 
one  of  the  tenth,  in  the  Lombard  character;  a Dante 
of  the  thirteenth  century;  the  Offices  of  the  Virgin, 
with  channing  miniatures,  executed  in  1469  by  Barto- 
lomeo Fabio  di  Sand  alio;  and  an  extensive  series  of 
original  letters  of  Mabillon,  Montfaucon,  Muratori,  and 
other  learned  men  of  the  last  century , from  which  M. 
Valery  has  published  an  interesting  selection.  * In  the 

' Foreitjn  Ofjict  Returi^  of  1852,  26,  2G. 

» Ibia. 

* Corre^ondance  ineditf  de  MaMion  et  de  Mont/twcon  avec  titaiie, 
(3  tom.,  ParU,  1847). 
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archives  of  the  monastery  there  is  preserved  a very 
remarkable  series  of  more  than  40,000  deeds  and  re- 
cords of  various  kinds, ‘including  many  original  charters, 
papal  bulls,  and  other  like  documents,  from  the  eighth 
century.  It  is  rich  in  materials  for  the  history  of  Apu- 
lia, Calabria,  and  Naples.  The  archives  occupy  three 
apartments;  and,  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  where  they 
have  been  preserved,  and  what  they  have  survived, 
may  well  be  termed  a wonderful  collection. 

The  Italian  Libraries  which  yet  remain  to  be  noticed 
are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  considerable,  parti- 
cularly those  of  Venice  and  Turin.  The  Library  of  St. 
.Mark  at  Venice  forms  the  west  side  of  the  Piazzetta,  or 
Palazzo  Reale.  This  Library  was  commenced  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  original  collection  having  been 
(as  I have  narrated  in  a former  chapter*)  begun  by  Pe- 
trarch, who  gave  some  books  to  the  Republic  in  13G2. 
.\bout  a century  later,  Cardinal  Bessarion  presented 
the  curious  collection  of  MSS.  which  he  had  formed  in 
Constantinople , in  Egypt , and  in  Greece ; and  further 
additions  were  subsequently  made  to  it  by  other  Car- 
dinals. But,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  especially  when 
we  read  in  Bessarion’s  letter  to  the  Doge,  which  accom- 
panied the  gift  (30th  April,  1468),  the  words  ^^vener- 
able Library  of  St.  Mark,”  there  is  not  a scintilla  of 
evidence  to  show  either  (1.)  that  tlie  writer  had  in  his 
memory  the  gift  which  Petrarch  hud  so  ardently 


* Curzrtu,  Sotives  of  Itaiian  Lif/rarien  (Philobiblon  MisreliaHH'n , ut 
xipra ). 

Huuk  11,  Clia|)U*r  IX  (Vol.  I,  pp.  387,  388). 
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wished  should  prove  the  groundwork  of  a Venetian 
Library;  or,  (2.)  that  the  new  donation  put  it  into  any 
one’s  mind  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  the  old  one.  {Jessa- 
rion’s  collection  became  the  true  foundation  of  the 
present,  Marciana;  and  it  appears  that  the  books  of 
Petrarch  remained  entombed  until  the  researches  of 
Tomasini  in  the  year  1G35. 

The,  Library  of  St.  Mark  is  now  deposited  in  two 
apartments,  one  of  which  is  appropriated  to  MSS., 
whilst  the  other  contains  the  printed  books.  The  num- 
ber of  volumes  of  printed  books  was  officially  stated  at 
G5,000  in  1822;'  at  85,G02  in  1835;*  and  at  103,859 
in  1848."  That  of  MSS.  at  about  5000,  in  1822;  and, 
by  Mr.  Curzon  , as  amounting  in  1 840  to  nearly  1 0,000, 
more  than  1000  of  which  are  upon  vellum.”'  Among.st 
these  MSS.,  (it  need  scarcely  be  said,)  but  a very  small 
number  of  the  Petrarch  donation  is  preserved.  They 
include  a Homer,  translated  by  Leontio  Pilato,  and  co- 
pied in  the  handwriting  of  Boccaccio ; several  important 
Greek  MSS.;  an  Evangeliarium,  according  to  Morelli,  a 
thousand  years  old;  the  Laics  of  Lombardy,  the  most 
valuable  copy  known;  and  the  original  manuscript  of 
Father  Paolo  Sarpi’s  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
corrected  with  his  own  hand.  Of  printed  books,  several 
of  great  value,  on  vellum,  were  carried  by  the  Austrians 
to  Vienna;  but  there  still  remain  some  choice  speci- 
mens of  the  Aldine  press;  and  a copy  on  vellum  of  the 


' BettiOf  Librarian  of  St.  Mark,  as  in  l^aibi’j*  Ei^aai  Siatta^ 

iit^ue  ties  liibtiothtfiues  de  VititfU,\  48. 

^ Panizzi,  ut  supra. 

* Foreiijn  Heturns^  1850,  110. 

< Curzon,  ubi  laupni. 
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first  edition  of  Homer,  unrivalled  for  beauty  of  con- 
dition. It  was  among  the  spoils  restored  by  the  French 
in  1815;  and  Van  Praet  has  expressed  his  deep  regret 
at  seeing  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  deprived  of  this 
and  other  similar  works.  Though  small  when  com- 
pared with  many  other  Libraries  of  the  Continent,  this 
collection  includes  an  unusual  proportion  of  rare  and 
valuable  books.'  In  the  Armenian  convent,  in  the  is- 
land of  San  Lazaro,  close  to  Venice,  there  is  a small 
but  interesting  collection  of  books  and  of  Oriental 
manuscripts.  One  of  these,  the  Gospels  of  Matthew 
and  .Mark,  is  a square  (piarto  of  the  eighth  century; 
another  is  a complete  Armenian  Bible  of  the  twelfth 
century.  The  Library  attached  to  the  University  of  Turin 
contained,  in  1846,  according  to  the  University  histo- 
rian, 110,000  volumes;"  and,  in  September,  1849,  ac- 
cording to  an  official  return,  nearly  121,000  volumes 
of  printed  books,  and  a rich  collection  of  MSS.,  iimount- 
ing  to  nearly  3000."  It  is  open  to  the  Public  in  general 
every  day,  except  festivals,  during  ten  months  of  the 
year.  Attached  to  the  University  of  Genoa,  is  a Li- 
brary, consisting  in  1849,  of  about  39,200  printed  vo- 
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‘ Balbi,  in  the  appendix  to  hit;  Ei*nni  Kives  some  very  ex- 

traordinary particulars  of  the  .^IrfAirto  (JenfraU  at  Venice,  to  which  great 
attention  is  paid  by  the  Austrian  government.  This  unparalleled  collection 
then  contained,  he  «ayj»,  8,6G4,709  stitched  quires,  divided  into  1890 
departments,  and  arranged  in  298  apartments.  But  whether  its  value  cor- 
responded with  its  magnitude,  is  a point  on  which  his  readers  were  very 
much  left  to  their  own  conjectures;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  determine 
to  what  extent  Vienna  may  have  been  enriched  at  the  expense  of  Venice. 

’ Vallauri,  Sforio  della  Univeraith  deyli  Studj  del  Piemonte^  iii,  138. 

^ Foreign  Office  Hehtrns^  1850,  341. 
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1K...K  V.  lumes , and  800  MSS.  Genoa  has  three  other  public 
TNt  i.iiTiri.-.  of  Libraries,  containing  in  the  aggi’egate  about  60,000 
volumes.'  The  University  Library  of  Padua  contained, 
in  1847,  upwards  of  78,000  volumes  of  printed  books, 
and  1672  manuscripts.®  Some  other  Libraries  in  that 
city  contain  MSS.  of  great  interest,  as  do  also  the 
Chapter  Libraries  of  Verona,  Novara,  and  Vercelli. 
Froa  a rescribcd  manuscript  discovered  by  Niebuhr,  the 
Roman  historian,  in  the  collection  of  the  Chapter  of 
Verona,  was  deciphered  and  published  no  inconsider- 
able portion  of  the  Institutions  of  Gains , which  served 
as  a model  to  Justinian,  or  rather  to  Tribonian,  in 
framing  that  elementary  exposition  of  principles  which 
is  prefixed  to  the  Digest.  The  writing  is  in  uncial  let- 
ters, perhaps  of  the  fourth  century,  and  the  super- 
scribed MS.  itself — containing  the  Homilies  of  Jerome — 
can  scarcely  be  older  than  the  seventh.  The  same  col- 
lection contains  a palimpsest  Virgil  of  the  third  or 
fourth  century , overwritten  wdth  the  Gregorian  Com- 
ment on  Job.,  in  a Longobardic  hand  of  the  eighth.  Mr. 
Curzon  looks  on  this  as  anterior  to  the  Medicean  Vir- 
gil.’ TheLibrary  at  Mantila  contains  upwards  of  40,000 
volumes  of  printed  books,  and  about  400  MS8.’  Some 
of  its  books  are  curious,  and  it  is  very  freely  ac- 
cessible.* 

* Foreign  Heturnx  of  1850,  341.  * Ibid.,  111. 

* ^sot\ce^^  of  Italian  lAbrarieSy  ut  supra , p.  43. 

* Foreign  Offee  HeturnSf  ut  supra,  311. 

^ Very  important  are  the  contents  of  several  of  the  Libraries  which 
1 have  but  named,  from  want  of  spare  to  describe  them.  Those  of 
Venice,  of  Verona,  of  Vercelli,  and  of  Udine,  have  been  recently  no- 
ticed by  Neij^ebaur  in  some  excellent  articlew  contributed  to  the  Serapeum 
of  this  year  (1858), 
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I wnuLl  rather  turn  back  with  you  to  the  aneietit 
itluiios  of  our  Country  than  fix  my  atteaiion  on  the 
storrnwfnl  »reiie)«  more  near  to  ux.  W«  (lermaus  may 
be  Jimtjy  |irou<l  of  our  literary  men«  who  unite  the 
Moffraj^oit  of  every  rapital  to  the  excluaioo  of  altooNt 
all  (heir  own.  LaapoK,  (Imaffinoirtf 

('oneergation$—SBi\dt  and  KnUcIme— ii,  :i.) 


§ 1.  The  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna. 

The  Imperial  and  Royal  Court  Library  of  Vienna 
was  founded  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.,  in  the 
year  1440, — a memorable  date,  since  to  it  may  be  as- 
signed (with  as  much  probability,  perhaps,  as  can  now 
be  attained,)  the  discovery  of  printing.  The  illustrious 
historian  and  poet,  ^Eneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini  ( after- 
wards Pope  Pius  II.)'  and  the  Count  von  Feuerbach 
appear  to  have  been  employed  in  the  collection  and  ar-’ 
rangement  of  the  MSS.  which  were  the  nucleus  of  this 
great  Library.  The  Emperor  Maximilian  I.  continued 
his  father’s  work  by  the  acquisitions  of  the  collection  of 
the  learned  Conrad  Celtes,  and  of  a part  of  the  noble 
Library  of  Matthias  Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary,  and 
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also  by  selections  from  several  monastic  Libraries. 
Under  Maximilian  II.  various  unfavourable  circum- 
stances long  retarded  its  growth,  but  it  received  two 
very  important  additions,  by  the  books  of  the  physi- 
cian Latz,  and  by  the  costly  MSS.  collected  by  Busbe- 
(juins  in  Greece  and  in  Asia,  more  than  a hundred  of 
which  were  on  vellum.  It  was  also  before  the  close  of 
this  reign,  that  the  Imperial  Library  (in  1.57.'),  during 
the  zealous  and  able  Librarianship  of  Blotz,)  was  es- 
tablished as  a public  institution,  expressly  intended  for 
the  promotion  of  learning. 

Blotz’s  administration  was  also  signalized  by  manv 
important  acquisitions,  and  especially  by  the  purchase 
of  the  valuable  collection  of  Sambucus.  His  own  Li- 
brary w'as  added,  at  his  death,  and  some  years  after- 
wards (in  1623)  his  long-cherished  plans  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Libraiy  were  carried  out  by  its  re- 
moval from  the  confined  and  unsuitable  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Convent  of  the  Minorites  to  the  Hofbvrg. 
The  very  choice  collection  of  Blotz’s  successor.  Dr. 
'I'engnagel,  was  also  added  to  the  Library  by  purchase. 
It  e.xtended  to  upwards  of  4000  printed  books  and 
MSS.,  and  included  many  rarities.  But  the  fame  of  all 
earlier  acquisitions  was  eclipsed , in  the  reign  of  Fer- 
dinand III.,  by  the  incorporation  with  the  Imperial 
’Library  of  the  splendid  collection  of  the  Fuggere,  ex- 
tenchng  to  15,000  volumes,  and  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  choice  and  rare  books  which  it  contained. 
Begun  by  Raymond  Fugger,  the  councillor  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.,  it  had  been  largely  increased  by  his 
son,  John  Jacob  Fugger,  and  his  grandson,  Philip  Ed- 
ward. It  was  sohl  to  the  Imperial  Library  for  lo.OOO 
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rioriiis,  although  its  worth,  even  at  an  earlier  period, 
had  been  estimated  at  80,000.  About  the  same  time, 
the  Library  of  the  celebrated  astronomer,  Tycho  de 
Brahe,  was  acquired,  and  with  it  many  MSS.  of  Kep- 
ler, of  Gassendi,  and  of  other  eminent  mathematicians. 

In  1663,  Peter  Lambeck  (Lambecius)  entered  upon 
his  distinguished  career  as  Librarian  to  the  Emperor. 
According  to  the  inscription  which  he  placed,  not  long 
afterwards,  over  the  principal  door  of  the  Library,  it 
already  contained  about  80,000  volumes  (...  nt  nunc 
inininmm  nctoginta  niHlibus  selectissimorum  , tum  munu- 
scriptnum,  quam  impressorum  vnlmninutn  in  omni facul- 
fatnm  scien(iarin7i  et  artium  gmere  constnns,  nulli  totins 
terrarum  orbis  Bibliotheccr , cel  mtinero  et  prastaniia  li- 
brorum,  cel  varietate  linguariun  cedat,);  at  his  death, 
in  1680>  the  number  had  increased  to  at  least  96,000 
volumes.  Amongst  the  most  prominent  of  the  acquisi- 
tions of  this  period  are  the  selections  made  by  Lambe- 
cius from  the  Library  of  the  Archduke  Sigisinund 
Francis,  (containing  5880  volumes  of  printed  books, 
and  569  volumes  of  MSS., — the  whole  of  which  came 
eventually  to  the  Imperial  collection,  although  at  pe- 
riods so  remote  as  1665  and  1817);  his  own  Library, 
consisting  of  3200  volumes,  which  was  purchased  by 
the  Emperor  in  1667 ; that  of  Count  Kinski  containing 
8000  volumes;  and  that  of  the  Marquis  Gabreja, — 
2498  volumes.,  chiefly  Spanish,  and  including  some 
rare  MSS. — obtained  at  Madrid  in  1674. 

In  the  elaborate  Commentaries”  on  the  Imperial 
Library  which  r.ambecius  published  between  the  years 
1665  and  1679,  he  gives  a curious  synopsis  of  its  ar- 
rangement, of  which  the  following  is  a copy: — 
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These  Commentaries  of  Lambecius,  although  they 
extend  to  eight  volumes  in  folio,  describe  but  a small 
j)ortion  of  the  MS.  treasures  which  the  Library  pos- 
sessed, even  in  his  day.  The  first  volume  contains,  in 
addition  to  a history  of  the  Library  and  of  the  Librari- 
ans, a copious  analysis  of  some  of  the  choicest  MSS. 
The  second  volume  is  chiefly  devoted  to  MSS.  connect- 
ed with  the  History  of  Vienna,  and  to  an  account  of 
the  books  he  had  procured  at  Innsbruck.  Tlie  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  volumes  contain  an  account  of  the 
Greek  Theological  MSS.,  and  the  three  remaining  vo- 
lumes are  devoted  to  the  Greek  MSS.  in  the  classes 
Law,  Medicine,  and  Philosophy,  and  to  those  which  re- 
late to  Ecclesiastical  History.  According  to  the  learn- 
ed author’s  plan,  seventeen  volumes  more  were  required 
to  complete  the  work.  His  eighth  volume  was  published 
in  the  year  1679,  and  he  died  in  April  1680,  having  al- 
ready prepared  a portion  of  the  ninth  volume  which  Schel- 
horn  published,  long  subsequently,  in  his  Am(rinfafe,<< 
(vol.  .X,  pp.  97-115.)  Von  Nessel,  who  succeeded  Lam- 
becius as  Chief  Librarian,  published  a supplement  (in 
two  volumes,  folio,)  in  1690,  containing  further  de- 
scriptions of  the  Greek  and  Oriental  MSS. 

Owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  avarice  of  Strellmayer,  the 
heir  of  Lambecius,  the  “Commentaries”  soon  became 
scarce.  In  some  fit  of  spleen, — so  runs  the  story, — at 
the  slowness  of  the  demand,  he  sold  the  remainder 
(of  a considerable  impression)  to  the  Viennese  Ordnance 
Office,  to  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cartridges. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  a new  edition,  with  alterations  and 
additions,  was  published  by  Kollar  von  Kereszten, 
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»oo*  V.  between  the  years  17G6  and  1782;  and  a lurther  sup- 

ChHpU'r  V.  • 1 m t\/\ 

The  Koyal  plcmCnt  111  1790. 

iiemany.  At  tlic  dcatli  of  thc  Eiuperor  Leopold  I.,  in  1705,  his 
private  eollection  was  added  to  the  Imperial  Library. 
anf*mcnl-  The  reign  of  his  successor,  Joseph  I.,  was  too  short 

alioiiB  of  the  lin-  ‘iiv*  • 

penal  Library,  unu  too  disturbed  toF  any  material  additions  to  its 
treasures,  but  with  the  accession  of  the  Einpcrf)r 
Charles  VI.  a splendid  era  commenced  for  the  Imperial 
Library.  Among  the  more  remarkable  acquisitions  of 
this  period  are  to  be  enumerated  (1.)  the  choice  collec- 
tion of  Baron  von  Hohendorf,  containing  C787  printed 
books,  some  of  them  enriched  with  the  MS.  notes  of 
eminent  men  of  letters,  and  2.52  MSS.;  — (2.)  that  ol 
John  Baptist  Cardona,  Archbishop  of  Valencia,  (a  col- 
lection which  had  been  bequeathed  by  that  prelate  to 
the  Franciscan  Monastery  of  Valencia,  for  whose  worthy 
friars,  however,  the  Emperor’s  8000  ducats  had  greater 
charms);  (3.)  a considerable  series  of  MSS.  collected  in 
Italy ; and  (4.)  precious  above  all , the  collection , both 
of  books  and  of  prints,  which  had  been  formed,  at 
great  cost,  and  with  singular  assiduity’,  by  Prince  Eu- 
gene of  Savoy.  This  Library  extended  to  no  less  than 
1.5,000  printed  books,  237  rare  MSS.,  290  v(dumes  and 
215  cartons  of  prints,  but  is  far  more  remarkable  for 
the  value  and  rarity  of  its  contents  than  for  their  ex- 
tent. The  biographers  of  Prince  Eugene  liave  stated 
that  his  expenditure  on  this  score  amounted  to  500,000 
French  crowns. 

T«boi»  Amongst  the  treasures  thus  acquired,  the  renowned 
r.niiiigcri«a..  luiiquc  TahiiJa  Peutingeriana  claims  special  notice. 

It  is  an  Ttinerarium  or  road-map  of  the  ancient  world. 
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from  thi!  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  limits  of  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander  in  India.  Its  dimensions  are  twen- 
ty-one feet  in  length  by  one  foot  in  breadth;  its  mate- 
rial twelve  skins  or  pieces  of  jjarchment  glued  together, 
and  its  conjectural  date,  in  the  opinion  of  Meerman 
(who  examined  the  question  with  gi’eat  ability^  and 
thoroughness,  and  conclusively  set  aside  that  old  iden- 
tification of  this  map  with  the  Theodosian  map  alluded  - 
to  in  tlie  epigram  of  Sedulius,— //oc  opus  egrepium,  quo 
mundi  summa  tenetur,  &c., — which  at  one  time  had 
caused  Peutinger’s  map  to  be  called  Tabula  Theodo- 
' siana),  is  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  Meerman  has 
also  adduced  weighty  reasons  for  the  opinion  that  the 
author  of  this  map , whosoever  he  may  have  been,  com- 
piled it  from  more  ancient  authorities,  some  of  them 
anterior  even  to  the  Itinerary’  of  Antoninus  Liberalis. 
'I'he  history  of  its  discovery  is  a curious  one,  and  sup- 
plies one  of  the  many  instances  of  what  may  be  termed 
‘poetical  justice’,  in  the  ultimate  destination  of  literary 
treasures.  Conrad  Celtes  first  discovered  this  map  at 
Spires,  whilst  fulfilling  a commission,  given  him  by 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.,  to  collect  historical  books 
and  documents  for  the  nascent  Imperial  Library.  He 
appears  to  have  regarded  the  Tabula  as  out  of  the 
limits  of  his  commission, — though  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  such  an  acquisition  would  have  been 
highly  prized  by  the  Emperor,  — and  to  have  sold  it, 
circa  1500,  to  Conrad  Peutinger,  who  made  preparations 
for  its  publication,  but  did  not  live  to  complete  them. 
After  his  death,  it  was  lost.  Velscr,  who  published  tlie 
fragmentary  transcript  of  Peutinger  in  1591,  long 
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souglit  in  vain  for  the  original,  but  discovered  it,  seven 
vears  afterwards,  in  an  old  chest.  Moretus  edited  it  in 
1598;  Bcrlius  in  1618;  Arnold  in  1682;  and  Horn  in 
1686.  Again  it  disappeared,  and  was  not  recovered 
until  1714.  At  length,  two  centuries  and  a half  after 
its  first  discovery,  it  found  its  place  in  the  noble  J/ibra- 
ry  wdiich  had  so  fair  a claim  to  it.  And  here,  in  1753, 
it  obtained  its  most  painstaking  editor  in  Christopher 
von  Scheyb. 

splendid  copy  of  the  AtUu>  Jilainatie,  copiously  il- 
lustrated l)y  original  tlrawings,  was  another  of  the 
chief  ornaments  of  the  Library  of  Prince  Eugene,  and 
is  said  to  have  cost  him  no  less  than  30,000  dollars. 
His  collection  of  engraved  portraits  was  unrivalled. 
His  external  appearance,  too,  of  this  truly  princely 
collection  was  worthy  of  the  contents ; the  binding  be- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  in  red  morocco;  and  folio  the 
predominant  size.  This  memorable  acquisition  was 
made  in  1738. 

The  traveller  Keysler,  who  had  visited  this  Library 
in  1730,  says  that  it  then  contained  above  100,000  vo- 
lumes, exclusive  of  the  Hohendorf  Library.  The  MSS. 
he  states  at  about  10,000,  and  cites,  amongst  those 
which  were  pointed  out  to  him  as  especially  remark- 
able, the  famous  MSS.  of  Dioscorides  {Codices  Byzanti- 
nus  et  Neapolitanas)\  the  MSS.  of  Homer  and  of  Pto- 
lemy, the  geographer  (the  latter  of  no  great  antiquity, 
but  beautifully  written):  and  an  illuminated  MS.  of  the 
•Golden  Bull.’  'I'lie  then  yearly  expenses  of  the  Idbrarv 
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were,  he  says,  ‘42000  Gulden”  (about  ^400);  and  he 
adds  “ In  Nessel's  time  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  ad- 
mittance into  this  Librai’y,  which  gave  occasion  to  the 

following  severe  epitaph  on  that  Librarian [The 

epitaph  ends  thus: 

‘Abi,  Viator,  ingredero, 
iirpsiov  vJ/oxt;?- 
Patet  'Bilil.  Vindobouenaiii 
nam 

Nc^selius  latct.'”] 

Nessel's  more  liberal  successor  was  the  eminent  phy- 
sician P.  N.  Garelli,  who  had  the  satisfaction  of  wit- 
nessing the  completion  of  the  fine  building  which  the 
Library  still  occupies,  and  who,  being  himself,  (like  so 
many  of  his  predecessors),  a collector  of  books,  en- 
riched it,  at  his  death,  by  the  bequest  of  nearly  two 
thousand  rare  works  which  it  had  not  theretofore 
possessed. 

Under  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  the  system  of  li- 
beral and  comprehensive  acquisitions  was  .steadily  pur- 
sued; both  by  judicious  purchases,  and  by  the  incorpor- 
ation with  the  Imperial  Library  of  various  smaller 
collections,  such  as  that  which  had  long  been  preserved 
in  the  Castle  at  Grat/.,  and  that  which  had  been  formed 
by  the  Emperor  Francis  I.  at  Innsbruck.  An  important 
collection  of  MSS.  and  a series  of  Incunabula  were 
transferred  from  the  old  University  of  Vienna  in  175fi, 
and,  a quarter  of  a century  later,  the  still  nmre  im- 
portant and  curious  collection  which  formed  the  old 
Town  Jnbrary  of  Vienna  was  purchased  (with  undeni- 
able cheapness)  for  fiOOO^florins.  This  Library  con- 
sisted of  76  MSS.,  and  3905  pi'inted  works,  in  .5037 
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volumes,  of  which  351  were  Incunabula.  In  1774  and 
1775,  tlie  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  further  enriched  the 
Imperial  Libi'ary.  The  famous  illustrated  Atlas  of  Ba- 
ron von  Stosch  in  234  volumes  was  purchased  for 
12,500  florins,  and  a vast  collection  of  Dissertations 
formed  hy  Baron  von  Scnkenherg,  extending  to  800 
volumes,  for  175  ducats. 

In  the  succeeding  reign — that  of  the  Emperor  Jo- 
seph II. — the  dissolution  of  various  Monasteries  in 
Styria,  in  Carinthia,  and  in  the  Tyrol,  led  to  new  ac- 
cessions. During  his  whole  period  of  power,  both  con- 
jointly with  the  Empress,  and  as  sole  ruler,  he  took  a 
keen  interest  in  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Library,  but 
this  epoch  is  distinguished,  not  so  much  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  entire  collections,  after  the  fashion  of  earlier 
days,  as  by  that  watchful  and  constant  attention  to  all 
opportunities  of  supplying  deficiencies,  and  of  select- 
ing choice  and  rare  books,  which  had  now  become  the 
more  desirable  method  of  increasing  it.  In  this  way, 
frecpient  special  grants  for  purchases  at  important  sales 
were  liberally  made  by  the  Emperor  Joseph.  Between 
the  year  1765  and  1785,  it  is  computed,  the  accessions 
amounted  to  772  MSS.,  and  18,800  printfed  books,  in- 
cluding no  less  than  3000  Incunabula,  besides  5089 
(jharters  and  other  documents,  and  about  900  prints. 

Riesbeck , who  visited  this  Library  in  the  year  last- 
named,  has  recorded  the  freedom  of  access  which  he 
found  to  prevail:  — “It  is  open  every  morning”,  he 
says,  “till  12o'clock  for  all  persons  who  choose  to  come. 
...  It  is  not  so  difficult  to  obtain  prohibited  books,  as 
has  been  pretended.  ...  I myself  read  the  Histary  of 
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the  Council  of  Trent,  and  all  Macchiavelli’s  works, 
through,  without  any  leave.”  He  usually  saw,  he  adds, 
about  twenty  four  readere.  This  liberal  regulation  as 
to  “prohibited  books”  is  too  much  in  accordance  with 
the  known  character  of  the.Emperor  to  excite  surprise, 
but  the  representations  to  the  contrary  may  neverthe- 
less have  been  sufficiently  well-founded,  as  respects 
both  an  earlier  and  a later  date.  The  worthy  traveller, 
however,  is  clearly  in  error  when  he  states  the  number 
of  volumes — printed  books  and  MSS.  together — at 
300,000,  a number  not  then  possessed  by  any  Library 
in  Europe,  although  some  fifty  years  later  it  was  at- 
tained here,  and  greatly  overpassed  both  at  Paris  and 
at  Munich. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the 
Imperial  Library  numbered  about  250,000  volumes. 
Notwithstanding  the  financial  pressure  attendant  on 
the  long  war  with  France,  and  the  occasional  ‘book- 
conscriptions’,  which  were  freely  levied  in  Vienna  as 
well  as  in  so  many  other  of  the  great  cities  of  Eu- 
rope, a considerable  increase  accrued  during  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Francis  II.  Amongst  the  more  notice- 
able acipiisitions  of  this  period  are  the  collection  of 
MSS.  presented  by  the  Marcpiis  Rangone  in  1810;  a 
selection  of  books  from  the  Library  of  Baron  von  Spiel- 
inann,  purchased  in  1814;  a collection  of  more  than 
10,000  Dissertations  in  all  departments  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  formed  by  Count  von  Harrach,  and  ac- 
ipiired  in  1830;  and  a series  of  very  rare  Oriental  MSS. 
(243  in  number)  from  the  famous  collection  of  Baron 
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von  Hamiiier-Purgstall.  It  wus  also  under  Francis  II. 
that  tlie  groundwork  was  laid  of  that  fine  assemblage 
of  autographs  which  at  present  constitutes  one  of  the 
special  attractions  of  the  Library  for  the  curious  visitor. 
At  his  death  the  Library  seems  really  to  have  possessed 
in  the  aggregate,  a near  approxunation  to  that  round 
number — 300,000  volumes — which  had  been  inaccu- 
rately but  repeatedly  ascribed  to  it  almost  half  a cent- 
ury before. 

During  the  twenty  years  which  have  since  elapsed, 
large  and  well-selected  acijuisitions  have  continued  to 
be  made.  Amongst  them,  the  most  noticeable,  perhaps, 
are  the  purchases  from  the  Library  of  Tieck  and  from 
the.  vast  and  curious  stock  of  Martin  Kuppitsch,  the  late 
wellknown  antiquarian  hookseller  of  Vienna.  Many 
of  the  choicest  treasures,  indeed,  of  the  last  named 
collection  were  liberally  and  wisely  secured  for  the 
Ilritish  Museum  (as  I have  elsewhere  noticed),  but  im- 
portant additions  to  the  shelves  of  the  great  Viennese 
Library  were  also  obtained  from  the  same  source. 
Kuppitsch’s  stock  was  remarkably  rich — as  was  to  be 
expected — in  the  history  and  topography  of  the  ‘father- 
land’,  hut  in  this  particular  department  acquisitions, 
even  still  more  valuable,  were  received  in  1852  from 
the  Library  of  the  late  historian  Schlager, — which  had 
hcen  brought  together  for  the  most  part  by  his  prede- 
cessor in  the  same  field  of  research,  von  Enzenbiihl. 
and  by  him  bequeathed  to  the  Imperial  collection,  suh- 
ject,  however,  to  its  usufructuary  possession  by  Schla- 
ger, for  his  life.  This  special  Library  abomids  in  Books. 
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Plans,  Views,  and  other  works  and  dociunents  connected 
witli  the  early  Topography  of  Vienna  itself. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  even  now,  notwith- 
standing all  the  attention  which  eminent  foreign  biblio- 
graphers have  bestowed  on  the  History  and  Statistics 
of  Libraries,  there  is  considerable  uncertaintly  as  to  the 
precise  present  extent  of  this  great  Lilirary.  Beyond 
all  question  the  two  best  authorities  on  the  point  are 
the  official  returns  furnished  to  the  British  Ambassador 
at  Vienna,  in  1849;  and  the  statements — elaborate  and 
minute, — published  by  Dr.  Julius  Petzholdt,  in  his  ex- 
cellent llondbuch  deutscher  BiMiotheken  in  1853. 

The  account  first  named  runs  thus:  ‘"Tlie  number  of 
books  in  the  Imperial  and  Eoyal  Library  amounts — 
including  MSS.,  the  number  of  which  is  already  more 
than  20,000, — to  nearly  320,000  volumes. — taking  as  a 
basis  the  enumeration  made  in  the  year  1841;”  and  it  is 
added  that  the  average  yearly  increment  may  be  taken 
at  3000  volumes;  which  will  give  as  the  total  number 
ol  volumes  in  the  year  1858,  350,000  or  thereabouts, 
manuscripts  included. 

Dr.  Petzholdt’s  account  (1853),  on  the  other  hand, 
runs  thus: — “The  present  contents  of  the  Library,  in 
its  several  departments,  are  as  under: — 

Volumes. 

(1)  Printed  Books  from  the  year  1500 350,000 

(2)  Printed  Books  prior  to  1500  (Incituabida).  15,000 

(3)  Manuscripts  (including  3000  on  x'eUuni)  ...  20,000 

Total...  .^85jT00 

.\d<l  estimated  growth,  1853-1858,  according 

to  the  datum  of  the  Official  Returns  18,000 

'4”o^6oo 
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Dr.  Petzholdt  adds  that  an  official  document  of  184.3 
stated  the  then  nuniher  of  printed  books  at  312,000  vo- 
lumes— a statement  which  obviously  tends  to  make 
the  discrepancy  indicated  still  more  remarkable. 

The  Foreign  Office  returns  say  nothing  as  to  the 
number  of  the  Inctiuahula,  or  of  these  other  special 
collections  for  which  this  Library  is  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguished. Dr.  Petzholdt's  account  of  them,  however, 
is  full  and  evidently  based  on  careful  researches.  Of 
these  subsidiary  departments  ,the  collection  of  Prints 
and  that  of  Musical  works  are  the  most  important. 

The  noble  series  of  engi’avings  obtained  with  the  Li- 
brary of  Prince  Eugene  has  been  already  mentioned. 
With  the  other  similar  collections  which  have  been  in- 
corporated it  has  come  to  include  300,000  prints, 
classed  in  four  chief  divisions  and  estimated,  by  Bartsch, 
as  worth  three  Millions  of  florins  (£300,000).  The  di- 
visions may  be  thus  enumerated; — (1.)  The  main  col- 
lection of  prints,  extending  to  580  large  folio  volumes 
and  fourteen  portfolios  for  engravings  of  unusual  di- 
mension; (2.)  The  collection  of  portraits  in  284  folios; 
(3.)  A series  of  books  of  prints,  as  ‘Galleries’,  ‘Muse- 
ums’, and  the  like,  extending  to  726  volumes;  (4.)  A 
series  of  upwards  of  1000  views,  ceremonies  &c.,  ar- 
ranged in  ten  folio  vohunes  and  thirty  four  portfolios. 

The  Musical  collection  comprises  6000  works,  the- 
oretical and  practical,  in  9000  volumes,  and  is  arranged 
in  twenty  jn’esses. 

•\ccording  to  Dr.  Petzholdt  (writing,  it  is  to  be  re- 
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iiiembcred,  nearly  four  years  after  the  official  returns 
of  18.50,)  the  annual  increase  of  the  Library  is  now  at 
tl»e  rate  of  from  3500  to  4000  volumes;  and  if  we  recall 
the  circumstances,  jiolitical  and  social,  of  1849  as  com- 
[lared  with  those  of  the  present  year,  it  appears  prob- 
able that  the  more  recent  statement  may  mo.st  accu- 
rately represent  the  existing  average  of  increase. 

The  great  hall  of  the  Library  is  of  noble  proportions. 
Its  length  is  24G  feet;  its  width,  45  feet;  and  its 
height,  62  feet.  Be.sides  the  statues  of  thirteen  em- 
perors, it  is  adorned  by  a marble  bust  of  Van  Swie- 
ten,  by  some  fine  paintings,  and  by  ten  glazed  cases  in 
which  are  exhibited  some  of  the  choicest  rarities  of  the 
collection.  The  first  of  these  cases  is  devoted  to  the 
various  materials  of  books  prior  to  tbe  invention,  or 
rather  to  the  general  introduction  and  use  of  paper. 
The  second,  to  Greek  MSS.  The  third,  to  Latin  MSS. 
The  fourth  to  German  MSS.  The  fifth  to  MSS.  in  other 
languages,  not  being  Oriental.  The  sixth  to  Oriental 
MSS.  The  seventh  and  eighth  to  illuminated  MSS.  in  all 
languages.  The  ninth,' to  the  Tabula  Peutirujeriana.  The 
tenth , to  choice  specimens  of  bookbinding  and  to  mis- 
cellaneous curiosities. 

Amongst  the  rarities,  not  already  mentioned,  which 
usually  elicit  the  special  admiration  of  literary  visitors 
is  a MS.  of  a portion  of  the  Gerusalenime  Conquistala  of 
Tasso,  in  his  autograph,  much  blotted  and  corrected, 
and  also  a magnificent  book  of  prayers,  formerly  pre- 
served at  Bremen,  and  traditionally  regarded  as  having 
belonged  to  a wife  of  Charlemagne. 

The  Codex  Mexicanus  has  peculiar  interest  as  being 
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BOOM  V.  a specimen  of  that  figure-writing  of  the  Mexicans  which 
L{>rr]  Kingsborough’s  great  work  has  made  so  widely 
c.rriiuiny.  kiiowi).  It  WHS  jircscnted  by  Cortes  Inmself  to  liis  im- 
perial master.  It  is  painted  on  a long  strip  of  deer- 
skin about  twelve  inches  wide. 

The  .i<Mripii..  From  what  has  been  already  said  of  the  labours  of 
till-  mss' etc.  Lambecius  and  of  his  successors,  it  will  be  evident  that 
the  student  at  the  Imperial  Library  has,  in  print,  many 
valual)le  ai)pliances  to  assist  his  researches,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  department  of  MSS.  In  addition  to  the 
works  which  have  been  mentioned , many'  important 
MSS.  have  since  been  described  with  great  fulness  and 
accuracy,  as,  for  instance,  tho.se  in  Persian,  Arabic,  and 
Turkish,' by  von  Hammer,  in  the  Fnndgj'uben  des 
other  similar  MSS.  formerly  belonging  to  the  illustrious 
Orientalist  just  named,  but  which  are  now  in  the  Impe- 
rial Librarv,  in  the  Geschichte  des  Osinatiischen  Reichs; 

* i 

those  in  old  German,  by  Hoffinann  von  Fallers- 
leben,  and  by  Pertz;  the  historical  MSS., — those  more 
especially  which  relate  to  the  history  of  the  Austrian 
Empire — by  Chmel;  those  relating  to  the  Netherlands 
by  DiiChatelier;  and  those  in  Hebrew  by  Krafft,  Deutsch, 
and  Goldenthal. 

As  respects  printed  books,  the  principal  Catalogue 
is  an  alphabetical  one,  in  MS.,  extending  to  twenty- 
eight  va.st  folios.  Of  the  Incunabula  a printed  cata- 
logue, in  five  volumes,  quarto,  was  published,  between 
the  years  1800  and  1804. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Library  is  used  appears  to 
be  on  the  increase,  and  already  has  almost  outgrown  the 
accommodation  j)rovided  for  readers.  According  to  an 
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official  report  of  the  year  1843  the  number  of  visits  to  «<>o. ». 

* Chapter  V. 

the  Reading  Room  then  amounted,  on  the  average,  to  Th.  uoy.i 

Libraries  of 

30,000  per  annum;  and  according  to  the  official  returns  ii6m..ny. 

of  1849,  the  daily  average  might  be  taken  at  100,  which 

would  given  a nearly  similar  result.  The  admission  is  free  R'gui.iioi,. 

^ ^ ^ ^ and  acce«*ibilii> 

to  all  comers  for  nine  hours  daily,  in  the  summer-months. 

* I^ibrary. 

and  for  sijven  hours  in  the  winter-months.  Certain 
restrictions  are  imiiosed  as  to  the  character  of  the  books 
supplied  to  readers,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the 
Reading-Room  from  being  used  for  purposes  of  element- 
ary education  or  of  mere  amusement.  A special  Read- 
ing-Room is  appropriated  to  the  students  of  manu- 
scripts. 

The  Regulations  as  to  the  loan  of  books  restrict  that 
privilege  to  Councellors  of  State  and  Official  persons, 
and  to  such  other  pcrsbns  of  known  position  as  the 
chief  Librarian  may  be  willing,  exceptionally,  to  accord 
it,  on  his  own  personal  responsibility.  MSS.,  Incunabula, 
and  other  typographical  curiosities  are  not  lent,  save 
under  special  circumstances.  Once,  at  least,  in  every 
year  all  books,  without  exception,  must  be  returned, 
and  at  this  period  lending  is  discontinued  for  six  weeks, 
as  well  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  possible  exi- 
gencies which  may  aidse  out  of  the  business  of  the  Li- 
brary itself,  as  for  due  examination  and  verification  of 
the  books. 

The  establishment  and  state  of  the  Imperial  Library 
consists  of  (1.)  a Warden  or  Prefect,  to  whom  its  ge- 
neral government  is  entrusted  and  who  is  usually  a man 
of  high  rank ; (2.)  four  Keepers  or  Heads  of  Depart- 
ments: (3)  four  Assistants  of  eminent  literary  acquire- 
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merits  wlio  are  termed  Scriptoren;  (4.) four  clerks;  and 
(5)  three  servants.  The  average  yearly  expenditui-e 
for  ordinary  purposes  Is  stated  at  about  19,000  florins 
(il900.)‘ 

§.  2.  THE  ROYAL  LIBRARY  AT  MUNICH. 

The  founder  of  the  “Royal,  National  and  Court  Li- 
brary’' of  Munich  (Ki'migliche  Hof-  und  Staahhibliotkek) 
was  Albei’t  V.,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  from  1550  to  1579. 
Duke  Albei’t  inhei’ited  from  his  ancestors  a collection 
of  books  by  no  means  unimpoi’tant  in  its  day,  and 
largely  increased  it,  partly  by  purchases  in  Italy,  and 
jrai'tly  by  the  acquisition  of  three  considerable  private 
collections  which  had  been  funned  in  Germany.  One 
of  these,  consisting  of  645  printed  books  and  MSS.  had 
been  gathered  by  Hartmann  Sehedel  of  Nuremberg,  the 
well  known  Physician  and  Chronicler.  Another  was  the 
collection  which  had  been  left  by  J.  A.  Widinannstadt. 
at  one  period  of  his  life  a Bavarian  Ambassador  and 
afterwai’ds  an  Austrian  Chancellor".  This  collection  ex- 
tended to  aboirt  500  prirrted  books  and  above  330  MSS., 
chiefly  Oriental.  The  third  and  most  famous  of  all  was 
a portiorr  of  the  Library , rich  especially  in  MSS.  of  all 


• Vetri  Lambecii  Commentariorum  tie  Bibliotheca  C(e«area  Vindobonensi 
libri  via  (Vienn®,  1666-79);  Official  rctunis  forwarded  by  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Vienna  to  the  Foreign  Office » in  1649,  and  printed  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Second  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Public  Li~ 
brarieSf  1850;  Petzholdt,  Haudbuch  dcuUcher  Bibliotheken  (1853),  376» 
389;  Noehden,  .4  ehort  account  of  the  Library  at  Vienna  ^ published  in 
the  Classical  Journal  (March,  1821),  xxiii,  52-67;  Keysler,  Trarth 
through  Germany y etc.  (3rd  edition,  1760),  iv,  195-197;  Rieabeck,  Travels 
through  Germany y translated  by  Maty,  ii,  2-4;  Adrien  Balbi,  Esaai  uta^ 
tistiyue  sur  tes  Biblioth'eques  de  Fie/me,  passim;  Weiss,  art.  Lanibocius, 
in  Biographie  Vniverselle y xxiii,  256. 
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kinds,  of  J.  J.  Fugger,  who  died  in  1575.  In  order  to  »oo» .. 
the  fit  accommodation  both  of  books  and  of  students 
— for  even  thus  early  the  Library  was  rendered  ac-  u.rnuu.,. 
cessible  to  men  of  letters,  whether  natives  or  foreigners 
— the  worthy  Duke  erected  a new  building  for  the  re- 
ceptio^  of  his  Library. 

His  suqpessor,  William  V.,  followed  in  the  same  track. 

To  him  the  great  Library  of  Bavaria  is  indebted, 
amongst  other  accessions , for  the  collection  of  Spanish 
books  which  had  been  made  by  Stockei ; and  for  the 
- miscellaneous  Library  of  the  Senator  Hoerwart,  of 
Augsburg  (purchased  in  1585  for  1500  florins,  and 
containing  the  best  collection  which  had  been  fonned 
of  the  printed  musical  works  then  extant). 

These  various  acquisitions  had,  in  1595,  carried  the 
total  contents  of  the  Library  to  nearly  11,000  works. 

To  those  of  them  which  were  deemed  “heretical,”  a 
separate  place,  we  are  told,  was  assigned,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Papal  Nuncio. 

Under  Maximilian  I.  the  augmentation  of  the  Library  »f  '!>•  u- 

brary  under  the 

appears  to  have  continued  on  a liberal  scale.  By  an  Ki^ior 
enumeration  which  he  caused  to  be  made  in  1618,  its 
then  contents  appear  to  have  been  as  follows:  — 


Greek  Manuscripts 275 

Latin  Manuscripte 723 

Printed  Books 17,046 

Totol.....  18^41 


The  years  which  immediately  followed  this  ‘stock- 
taking,’ were  marked,  on  the  one  hand,  by  further  and 
considerable  acquisitions;  and  also,  on  the  other,  by 
some  slight  losses  occasioned  by  the  events  of  the  war. 

Vol.  u.  2C 
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Before  the  occupation  of  .Munich  by  the  Swedes  a por-  , 
tion  of  the  books  was  hastily  removed  to  Burgliausen, 
but  many  had  to  be  left  behind , and  this  remnant  ap- 
pears to  have  suffered  considerably  by  pillage.  The 
Library,  however,  was  amply  compensated,  not  only 
by  the  purchase  of  the  collection  of  S.  Muller,  Suffragan 
Bishop  of  Augsburg,  but  by  the  incorporation  with  it 
of  the  valuable  Library  which  had  been  collected  at 
Tubingen,  by  Duke  Christopher  of  Wirtemberg.  This 
collection  appears  to  have  fallen  into  the  Elector’s  hands 
after  the  buttle  of  Nordlingen.  The  Articles  for  the 
surrender  of  the  Castle  of  Tubingen  are  said  to  have 
contained  stipulations  for  the  safety  of  the  Libi’ary,  but 
it  was  nevertheless  removed  to  Munich. 

Maximilian’s  successor,  the  Elector  Ferdinand  Maria, 
imposed  on  the  booksellers  ancJ  printers  of  Bavaria  the 
obligation  of  delivering  a copy  of  every  newly  printed 
work  to  the  Electoral  Library.  But  in  this,  as  in  so 
many  other  instances,  the  privilege  thus  conferred  on 
the  Institution  was  often  unwillingly  complied  with,  by 
those  at  whose  expense  it  was  imposed;  entailed  the 
necessity  of  repeated  injunctions  and  proceedings  for  its 
enforcement;  and  after  all,  appears  to  have  been  largely 
evaded. 

The  Library  of  Munich  was  also  one  of  the  many 
Libraries  which  profited  by  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuit 
communities,  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Elector 
Maximilian  Joseph  was  a devout  catholic,  but  was  also 
a warm  friend  to  religious  toleration  and  enlightene<l 
government, — as  he  shewed  very  pithily  in  the  ans- 
^^^er  he  gav'e  to  an  application  that  he  would  sentence 
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to  e.xile  certain  persons  of  whom  a list  was  presented 
to  liiin  under  the  designation  ‘‘Esprits. forts': — “Those,” 
said  he,  throwing  the  paper  into  the  fire,  “arc  just 
the  best  heads  in  my  dominions.”  Bavaria  was  ac- 
cordingly one  of  the  fii'st  countries  from  which  the 
Jesuits  were  expelled,  when  their  own  policy  had 
made  their  continuance,  and  a reasonable  approximation 
towards  good  government,  obviously  incompatible.  At 
a later  period  (namely  in  1784  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  Theodore),  the  Electoral  Library  succeeded 
them  in  the  occupation  of  their  vacated  college. 

It  was  also  during  the  rule  of  the  Elector  Charles 
Theodore  that  the  Library  obtained,  by  purchase,  the 
books  (or  what  had  remained  together  of  them)  of  the 
celebrated  Pietro  Vettori  (Petrus  Victorius,)  and,  by 
bequest,  those  of  the  Cliancellor  of  State,  A.  W.  Krcil- 
raayr,  who  died  in  1790,  with  other  miner  acquisitions. 
But  all  these  were  eclipsed  by  the  great  impulse  given 
to  its  growth  and  improvement,  on  all  points,  by  King 
Maximilian  Joseph.  Vast  accessions  of  choice  books 
were  made  from  the  Libraries  of  the  dissolved  mo- 
nasteries; especially  from  those  of  the  Jesuits  College 
at  Ebcrsberg;  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Em- 
mei^n  at  Ratisbon,  and  other  monasteries  of  the  same 
order;  and  of  the  Canonries  of  St.  Udalrich,  and  St. 
iVfra,  at  Augsburg.  Selections  were  also  made  from 
the  old  Libraries  of  Mannheim  and  Bamberg  Large 
as  were  the  additions  thus  made  to  the  Royal  Library 
of  Munich,  they  were  but  re-distributions  of  the  books 
of  other  Bavarian  Libraries,  most  of  which,  it  is  prob- 
able, were  already  accessible  to  scholars.  Extensive 
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purchases,  however,  were  also  made;  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  that  of  the  Library  of  Vacchiery,  which  was 
rich  in  Bavarian  histoi-y  and  legislation;  and  that  of 
the  collection  of  von  Schreber,  of  Erlangen,  which  con- 
tained an  important  series  of  w'orks  on  the  natural 
sciences. 

The  late  King,  Lewis  I.  followed  in  the  same  path.  To 
him  the  Royal  Library  is  indebted  for  large  selections 
from  the  books  of  von  Moll ; for  an  extensive  series  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  works;  and  for  the  Chinese 
Library  of  Karl  Friedrich  Neumann,  which  extended 
to  nearly  8000  Chinese  parts  or  ‘fasciculi’.  To  him  also 
is  owing  the  erection  of  the  splendid  palace  in  the 
Lewis  - street , of  w’hich  an  illustrated  account  will  be 
found  in  a subsequent  portion  of  this  work  (Part  11. 
— Economy  of  Librariks. — Book  II. — Chap.  1.). 

To  this  new  edifice  the  Royal  Library  was  removed 
in  the  year  1843,  and  here  it  was  re-arranged  in  twelve 
main  classes,  divided  into  sub-classes  and  sections  which 
amount  in  the  aggregate  to  180.  The  principal  classes 
run  thus:  — 


Clasbm. 

No. 

of  fttbordinate 

1.  EncTclopedicsl  Worlu. 

dlvlslona. 
..  11 

2.  Philology 

..  18 

3.  History 

..  40 

4.  Mathematics 

8 

5.  Physics 

..  13 

6.  Anthropology 

4 

7.  Philosophy 

..  3 

8.  Esthetics 

..  15 

9.  Politics 

..  6 

10.  Medicine 

..  8 

11.  Jurisprudence 

..  16 

12.  Theology 

..  38 

Total. 

..  180 
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Besides  these  twelve  main  classes,  there  are  other 
twelve  supplementary  collections  which  have  a special 
arrangement  of  their  own.  These  are  (1)  Works  relating 
to  Bavaria, — ‘Bavarica;  (2)  Dissertations;  (.S)  Incnna 
hula;  (4)  Rooks  printed  on  vellum;  (5)  Block-books;  (6) 
Prints;  (7)  Chinese  books — ‘Sinica’;  (8)  The  various 
editions  and  versions  of  the  ‘Dance  of  Death';  (9)  Books 
of  special  rarity— ‘i?rtn‘oro’;  (10)  Certain  books  denom- 
inated ‘Remota',  the  precise  limitations  of  which  I do  not 
understand;  (11)  Books  the  communication  of  which  is, 
for  good  reasons,  subjected  to  special  restrictions, — 
‘Erotica';  and  (12)  Duplicate  copies. 

Very  recently  (t.  e. in  18.57)  the  Munich  journals  have 
announced  the  purchase,  by  the  present  King,  of  the 
fine  Library  of  the  French  Orientalist  Quatrem^re,  which 
is  said  to  contain  upwards  of  40,000  volumes  of  printed 
books,  and  1 200  Manuscripts.  The  purchase,  it  appears, 
cost  about  £12,500. 

Of  those  singularly  discrepant  accounts  of  the  extent 
of  public  Libraries,  at  nearly  the  same  period  of  time, 
which  so  greatly  increase  the  difficulty  of  our  subject, 
none,  are  more  flagrantly  discordant  than  are  the  ex- 
tant statements  respecting  the  Royal  Library  of  Munich. 
Nor  are  these  merely  the  accounts  of  travellers,  breath- 
less with  lion-hunting,  or  of  compilers  writing  against 
time.  Laborious  topographers,'  professed  statisticians, 
nay,  even  the  very  officers  of  the  Library  themselves, 
widely  differ  from  each  other  on  a point,  not  indeed 
vitally  important  to  any  body,  but  on  which  it  is  surely 
both  possible  and  desirable  to  attain  a reasonable  de- 
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gree  of  accuracy.  Within  a very  few  years  statements, 
wearing  the  garb  of  authority  of  some  sort,  have  ranged 
between  “400,000  volumes,"  at  the  one  extrejne,  and 
“800,000”  at  the  other.  The  main  cause,  I think,  lies 
neither  in  the  bad  faith  nor  in  the  unusual  carelessness 
of  writers,  but  rather  in  that  childish  vanity  which  some- 
times prompts  official  persons,  (in  report-WTiting  as  well 
as  in  conversation,)  to  shroud  themselves  in  expressions 
of  studied  vagueness  and  obscurity,  so  that  they  may 
appear  to  be  imparting  information  which,  in  sub- 
stance, they  desire  to  withhold.  At  Munich  there 
seems  to  be  almost  as  much  pains  taken  to  nuslead  in- 
(juiries  by  ambiguous  phrases,  as  is  taken  in  many 
other  places  to  secure  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  - 
statistics.  If,  for  example,  the  reader  will  glance  at 
the  Austrian  Official  Reports  of  1850,  and  compare  them 
with  the  Bavarian,  he  will  see  that  if  the  contrast  had 
been  studied,  it  could  hardly  have  been  more  telling. 

In  truth,  it  would  scarcely  be  too  sweeping  to  say  that 
the  least  trustworthy  statements  about  the  Munich 
Library  are  precisely  the  official  ones. 

It  is  well-known,  that  the  duplicate  volumes  at  Mu- 
nich have  long  been  verj’  numerous.  But,  within  a year 
or  two  past,  there  has  been  a considerable  public  sale 
of  these.  Disregarding  duplicates,  the  number  of  vo- 
lumes of  printed  books  probably  now  exceeds  560,000. 

Of  these,  about  9,500  are  books  printed  prior  to  the 
year  1500.  There  are  also  fifty  block  books,  including 
several  produced  at  Haarlem. 

The  Manuscripts  are  about  22,000,  according  to  the 
best  accounts.  Among  them  are  some  superb  Biblical 
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codices  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries;  an  Ecan- 
gcliarium  and  Missal  wliich  the  Emperor  Henry  II.  gave 
tot  lie  Cathedral  of  Bamberg,  about  the  yeai’  1000; 
(This  volume  is  richly  decorated  with  miniatures  of  the 
Byzantine  school,  and  its  cover  with  ivory  carvings;) 
and  a magnificent  copy  of  the  sccen  Penitential  Psalms, 
with  Musical  notes  by  Orlando  di  Lasso,  and  richly 
iUuminated.  The  Hebrew  MSS.  are  so  numerous  and 
so  valuable  as  probably  to  give  the  Munich  Libraiy  the 
next  place,  in  this  department,  to  Oxford  and  Leyden. 
The  groundwork  of  this  Hebrew  collection  was  laid  by 
Johann  Albrecht  Widmannstadt , an  Orientalist  of  the 
fifteenth  centurj^,  whose  books  were  purchased  by  Duke 
Albert  V.  To  this  commencement  came  repeated  ac- 
cessions, so  that  many  years  ago  the  Royal  Library 
could  boast  the  possession  of  3 1 .3  Hebrew  codices,  some 
of  them  containing  from  fifteen  to  twenty  distinct  works. 

The  catalogues  are  copious,  but  are,  for  the  most 
part,  imprinted.  Some  very  expeditious  eabiloguing 
proceedings,  taken  under  the  Baron  von  .\retin,  when 
the  great  increment  of  monastic  books  came  in,  like  a 
flood,  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  proved 
(in  the  long  run,)  to  have  hindered  the  work  instead  of 
helping  it.  The  energetic  Baron  thought  that  if  he 
could  get  some  fast  writers  to  prepare  the  titles,  not 
for  a salary,  but  “for  so  much  a title”,  the  Catalogue 
would  be  sure  to  make  speedy  progress.  He  found  no 
difficulty  in  getting  scribes,  at  a ‘kreuzer’  a title-slip. 
The  consequences  were  (1)  that  the  scribes  easily  pro- 
duced their  150  or  200  “title-slips”  a day;  and  (2)  that 
very  few  of  the  thousands  of  “slips”  .so  written  were 
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found  to  have  any  value,  when  the  real  work  had  to 
be  grappled  with  in  earnest.  The  regidations  of  the 
Munich  Library  are  very  liberal , and  it  is  largely  fre- 
quented. *) 

§.  3.  The  Royal  Public  Library  at  Drk.sdkn. 

The  germ  of  that  fine  Library  'at  Dresden  which  is 
now  designated  the  “Royal  Public  Library”,  lay  in  the 
small  collection  which  the  Elector  Augustus  of  Saxony 
began  to  form,  in  the  year  1556,  in  the  Castle  of  Anna- 
burg.  Eighteen  years  after  its  commencement  this  col- 
lection numbered  but  1721  volumes;  six  years  later 
(1580)  it  numbered  2.354,  exclusive  of  the  books  of 
George  Fabricius,  of  Meissen,  acquired  at  about  this 
period , but  the  precise  date  of  the  acquisition  of  wliich 
is  not  recorded.  The  Elector  Christian  I.,  son  of  the 
founder,  brought  the  collection  to  Dresden,  and  it  was 
after  this  removal  that  it  received  its  first  important 
augmentation,  by  the  jnirchase  of  the  Library  of  the 
von  Werther  family  at  Beichlingen,  which  contained 
3312  separate  works.  In  1595,  an  inventory  made  by 
order  of  Christian  II.  states  the  then  contents  of  the 
collection  at  5668  works  and  91  maps  and  prints. 

* Foreign  Office  Retarns  of  1850,  {Papers  laid  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee  on  Public  Libraries,  40-69,  [afterwards  reprinted  in  App.  to  2nd 
Report];  Petzholdt,  iiandbuch  deutscher  Bibliotheken,  266-273;  Gessert, 
!)ie  Cimelien  der  Munchener  Bibliothek  (Serapeum,  v,  86.  Abridged  from 
the  Official  Catalogue Jaeck  (of  Bamberg),  Franz  Delitsch,  and  others 
in  Serapeumt  1840,  161-169;  193-203;  336;  and  subsequent  years;  Mur- 
ray's Handbook  for  Southern  Germany  ^ 7th  edition  (1855),  79;  Massmann, 
IHe  Xyloijrapha  ...  tier  Stautsbibliuthek  zu  Munehen^  (Serapeuniy  ii,  273- 
318);  Burney,  J/ttsic  in  Germany,  i,  129;  MS.  Correspondence. 
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Under  the  Elector  John  George  I.  the  increase  of  the  t. 

Libraiy  consisted  chiefly  in  the  incorporation  of  two  Th^Ro,,! 
collections — entire,  though  of  no  gi-eat  extent, — those, 
namely,  of  the  widow  of  Christian  II. , and  of  the  Pro- 
fessors Frederick  and  Christian  Taubinann  of  Witten- 
berg; the  latter  in  1651.  It  was  also  in  this  Electorate 
that  the  Library  was  made  more  liberally  accessible. 

At  its  close,  the  number  of  volumes  appears  to  have 
been  nearly  7000. 

It  was  not  until  another  ‘Augustan  age’  arrived  that 

^ orgjuiuation  of 

much  developement  was  given  to  the  Electoral  Library. 

Frederick  Augustus  ‘the  Strong’  may  almost  be  regard- 
ed  as  its  second  foimder.  He  gave  it  a new  habitation, 
added  to  it  an  extensive  selection  from  the  Library  of 
the  deceased  Duke  Maurice  William  of  Saxe-Zeitz  (sold 
by  auction  in  1722  at  Dresden),  and  the  entire  Library 
of  Johann  von  Besser,  (‘Privy  Councillor  at  War,  and 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies’),  which  contained  13,158  vo- 
lumes and  cost  10,000  dollars;  besides  other  collections 
less  considerable.  The  principal  acquisitions  under  the 
Elector  Frederick  Augustus  II.  consisted  of  the  mathe- 
matical Library  of  J.  G.  Waltz,  of  an  important  series 
of  works,  chiefly  on  Polish  and  Prussian  history  which 
had  been  gathered  together  by  the  Court- Councillor 
Braun  of  Elbingcn , and  of  another  and  far  more  ex- 
tensive collection,  on  various  subjects,  which  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Librarian  Gotze,  in  his  travels  through 
Italy  and  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  undertaken  ex- 
pressly for  the  advantage  of  the  Library.  It  was  also 
under  the  rule  of  this  Elector  that  mcreased  facilities 
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were  established  for  the  free  public  use  of  the  Library 
both  by  natives  and  by  foreigners.  At  tliis  period  it 
possessed  about  40,000  volumes.  On  a magnificent  col- 
lection of  Maps  in  nineteen  volumes,  shown  to  visitors 
as  the  ‘Atlas  Regius’,  Augustus  II.  is  said  to  have  ex- 
pended upwards  of  ^£3000. 

But  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  Augustus  III. 
that  the  collection  first  took  rank  amongst  the  great 
Libraries  of  Europe,  and  a large  share  of  the  credit 
belongs  to  Prince  Xavier  the  guardian  of  the  young 
Elector.  Almost  at  the  commencement  of  this  reign,  and 
within  a period  of  only  four  years,  two  vast  and 
famous  collections  were  added  to  the  Electoral  Li- 
brary. 

Tbe  Biinau  Library  owes  its  wide  spread  fame,  as  well 
to  the  admirable  catalogue  which  J.  M.  Francke  pub- 
lished of  an  important  portion  of  it,  as  to  the  intrinsic 
value  of  its  contents.  Himself  an  eminent  statesman 
and  a distinguished  author.  Count  Heniy  von  Bunau 
was  as  generous  in  affording  facilities  to  students,  as  he 
was  liberal  in  the  acquisition  of  books.  At  his  death 
his  Libraiy  contained  42,139  volumes,  and  included 
several  collections  of  great  curiosity  and  value  which 
he  had  bought  entire.  Its  historical  department  was 
eminently  rich.  This  purchase  was  made  in  1764,  at 
a cost  of  nearly  6000  pounds  sterling  ;.and,  amongst  its 
other  advantages,  it  brought  to  the  Royal  Library  of 
Dresden  its  most  celebrated  Librarian,  in  the  person  of 
the  well-known  author  of  the  ‘Biinau  Catalogue.’ 
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Tlie  IJruhl  Lit)rary  was  still  more  extensive  and  more  boo«  v. 
costly,  though  not  so  famous.  Its  founder, — a man  of  riic  R.y.i 

. , Lihrarifs  of 

eminent  ability  in  nis  way, — was  far  more  versed  m (■crmatiy. 
diplomatic  craft  and  courtly  intrimie,  than  in  science  The  ubr.ry  or 

^ _ •/  <=>’  Cmiiit  BruCiI. 

or  in  literature.  Profuse  in  all  his  expenditure  and 
sumptuous  in  his  mode  of  living,  it  is  probable  that  his 
Library  cost  him  more  money  than  thought,  but  it  is  a 
noble  collection,  and  its  acquisition,  at  a cost  it  would 
seem  of  between  seven  thousand  and  eight  thousand 
pounds,  added  62,000  volumes  to  the  Dresden  Library. 

The  total  number  of  volumes  (including  minor  augment- 
ations which  it  is  not  needful  to  detail)  was  thus  in- 
creased to  174,000. 

These  chief  acquisitions  of  the  middle  of  the  last  cent- 
ury w'ere  followed  by  a long  series  of  smaller  pur- 
chases, many  of  which  were  of  great  intrinsic  value, 
and  most  of  which  added  something  to  the  strength 
of  the  Library,  in  the  important  class  of  German  His- 
tory and  Archmology.  That  of  the  fine  arts  also  re- 
ceived considerable  augmentation.  At  the  close  of  the 
century,  the  Library  must  have  possessed  almost  200,000 
volumes.  When,  in  1812,  Napoleon  held  his  grand 
levee  of  Kings  in  Dresden,  he  did  its  Library  the 
honour  of  borrowing  from  it  a number  of  books  on 
Russia,  which  were  burnt  in  the  melancholy  retreat. 

I know  not  whether  these  were  ever  replaced. 

The  very  choice  private  Library  of  Frederick  Au- 
gustus III.  came  at  his  death  (in  1827)  to  the  augment- 
ation of  the  great  collection  for  which,  in  his  life  time, 
he  had  done  so  much.  The  Botanical  works  were  the 
subject  of  a special  legacy,  but  all  else  merged  in  the 
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Public  Library,  to  the  number  of  about  11,000  vo- 
lumes. From  other  sources  it  has  continued  to  be  lar- 

• 

gely  increased  from  time  to  time,  as  opportunity  offered. 
In  185.3,  the  Library  contained  about  300,000  printed 
volumes  (besides  182,000  “Dissertations”);  together 
with  2800  MSS.  and  about  20,000  maps.  The  printed 
books  are  now  (1858),  in  all  probability,  nearly  310,000. 
Amongst  them  are  some  of  the  rarest  and  finest  spe- 
cimens of  early  typography,  many  of  which  are  on  vel- 
lum. Of  Aldine  editions,  there  are  about  six  hundred. 
Here , too , may  be  seen  the  first  edition  of  the  Orlando 
Fiirioso  (1516),  and  a multitude  of  other  rarities,  of 
which  descriptions  will  be  found  In  Ebert's  Lexicon. 

In  the  MS.  department  are  (inter  alia)  a vellum  codex 
— Liber  de  re  militari — superbly  illuminated,  which 
was  the  gift  of  King  Matthias  Corvinus  to  his  contem- 
porary Elector  of  Saxony;  some  very  curious  Mexican 
MSS.;  the  autograph  of  Marshal  Saxe’s  Reveries;  a 
valuable  copy  of  Wycliffe’s  New  Testament ; several  of 
Luther’s  MSS. ; a series  of  Turkish,  Persian  and  Arabic 
books , which  were  taken  at  the  rescue  of  Vienna  from 
the  Turks  in  1683;  and  many  other  precious  volumes, 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  which  is,  in  many  cases,  en- 
hanced by  like  adventitious  incidents. 

The  Library  is  very  liberally  accessible.  Dr.  Petz- 
holdt  states  the  number  of  readers  as  averaging  3000 
vearly;  and  that  of  books  lent  out,  under  due  restric- 
tions, as  about  12,000  in  a year.  ‘ 

* Petzholdt,  Handhuck  dttuUcker  HihtiMkeken^  96-t04;  Officinl  Returns, 
ut  auprrtf  *i57-2t>4;  Various  communications  to  tbo  Leipsic  Journal,  Sc- 
rupeum. 
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§ 4.  The  Royal  Library  at  Berlin. 

At  Berlin  we  have  another  instance  of  a great  Euro- 
pean Library,  the  beginnings  of  which  were  monastic, 
but  in  this  case  the  Communities,  some  of  whose  spoils 
were  thus  saved  for  Literature,  belonged,  for  the  most 
part,  to  countries  won  by  the  sword.  These  spoils  be- 
came, about  1C50,  the  foundation  of  the  Electoral  Li- 
brary of  Brandenburgh.  Within  a very  few  years,  the 
collection  grew  apace , was  placed  in  a new  portion  of 
the  palace,  built  expressly  for  its  reception,  and  was 
made  accessible  to  the  Public.  Among  the  treasures 
brought  from  Magdeburgh  were  a considerable  series 
of  Bibles,  and  of  autograph  MSS.,  which  had  been 
originally  purchased  from  the  representatives  of  Lu- 
ther. Among  the  earliest  of  the  subsequent  acces- 
sions were  the  collection  of  the  Berlin  Cathedral; 
that  of  the  Palatine  Councillor  J.  J.  Russdorf,  of  Arn- 
heim ; that  of  the  Duke  Ernest  Borislaus  von  Croy  (who 
died  at  Konigsberg  in  1684);  and  some  minor  ecclesias- 
tical collections.  So  that  about  the  year  1690,  the 
Berlin  Library,  as  it  is  computed,  had  increased  to 
about  20,600  printed  xoorks,  comprising,  perhaps,  three 
times  that  number  of  volumes.  The  MSS.  amounted 
to  1618.  The  collection  had  now  become  important 
enough  to  induce  Graevius,  when  dedicating  his  Lucian 
(of  1687)  to  the  Great  Elector,  to  pay  its  founder  the 
compliment  of  saying:  Atfaliconim  et  Alexandrinorum 
Regain  memoratis  Ribliothecis  palmam  reddat  ambi- 
guain. 
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Under  King  Frederick  William  I. ' the  case  was 
greatly  altered.  Such  additions  as  were,  at  long  inter- 
nals, made  to  the  Library  were  characterized  by  the 
extremest  parsimony.  In  1722,  the  salaries  of  its  func- 
tionaries were  almost  wholly  sujjpressed.  During  some 
years  of  this  reign  not  a single  book  was  acejuired ; in 
many  others  the  accessions  were  ludicrously  small.  Thus, 
in  1734,  the  total  expenditure  for  new  books  amounted 
to  four  dollars;  in  1735,  to  five  dollars.  Nor  was  this 
miserly  administration  the  worst  peril  of  the  Royal  Li- 
brary. At  one  time,  its  mathematical,  natiiro-historical, 
and  medical  books  were  swept  off,  to  form  a collection  for 
the  Academy  of  Sciences;  at  another,  the  class  '‘Music” 
was,  by  royal  munificence,  presented  to  the  Musical- 
t)irector  Sydow.  During  this  entire  period  (indeed  ever 
since  the  decree  of  1699,)  the  LibrJiry  had  enjoyed  the 
copy-privilege  throughout  the  Prussian  dominions.  But 
at  the  death  of  Frederick  William  I.,  the  total  number 
of  volumes  appears  to  have  been,  of  printed  books, 
only  about  72,000;  and  of  MSS.,  about  2000. 

Frederick  the  Second  (or  “the  Great”)  was  a liberal 
though  fitfid  augmentor  of  the  Royal  Public  Library’, 
as  well  as  a lavish  purchaser  of  certain  classes  of 
books',  for  the  formation  of  special  collections,  in  the 
various  palaces  in  which  he  occasionally  resided.  About 
the  year  1775,  he  purchased  the  collection  of  his  well- 
known  freedman  “Colonel  Quintus  Icilius,”  * containing 

^ His  predecessor,  King  Frederick  I.,  bad  acquired  the  valuable  col- 
lection of  Ezekiel  von  Spanheini,  comprising  OOOO  volumes,  but  t(  wa> 
not  actually  incorporated  with  the  Royal  Library  until  1735. 

^ The  owner  of  the  remarkable  cognomen — “Karl  Gottlob  von  Quin- 
tus Icilius said  to  have  been  named,  by  birth,  “Ouischardt/'  The 
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5300  volumes,  and  a choice  series  of  maps  and  military  book  ». 
plans;  and  gave  it  to  the  Public  Library.  He  also  pur-  Th^KJjii 
chased  new  books  for  the  Library  to  a considerable  fjirmany. 
extent. 

In  another  way,  too,  the  collection  benefittcd  under 
Frederick  II.  His  literary  pleasures,  as  we  all  know, 
lay  in  the  province  of  French  wit  and  French  erudition, 
with  occasional  excursions  into  the  broad  realm  of  Ital- 
ian genius.  Such  classics  as  he  read  at  all,  he  read  in 
their  Gallic  translations.  To  him,  Racine  was  the  prince 
of  all  Poets;  Hayle  the  first  of  all  Critics;  Macchiavelli 
the  consummate  flower  of  Historj’ and  Politics.  German 
literature, — or  what  there  then  was  of  it, — was  utterly 
distasteful  to  him.  But  the  usual  crop  of  royal  first 
fruits,  in  the  shape  of  presentation  and.  dedication 
copies,  came  in  nevertheless,  and  these  he  swiftly 
packed  off  to  the  Public  Library. 

CaiTying  the  military  rigour  into  all  things,  Frede-  ti><-  Priv.w  u 
rick  formed  five  different  Libraries,  for  his  personal  "''■k  <h' 'J"*' 
use,  each  of  which  consisted  of  the  same  books,  all 
bound  uniformly  (in  red  morocco,  with  gilt  edges).  These 
were  respectively  located  at  Potsdam , at  Sanssouci — 
then  called  Vigne — at  Berlin,  at  Charlottenburg,  and 
at  Breslau.  Each  volume  bore  on  its  side  the  initial 
letter  of  the  Palace  to  which  it  belonged, — P for  Pots- 
dam, V for  Vigne  and  so  on.  Another  and  more  port- 
able collection  was  formed,  to  accompany  him  when 

usual  Morv  is  that  daring,  onr  day,  to  correct  his  royal  inaater  for  saying 
Quintus  Ca^ilius"  instead  of  **  Quintus  Iciliiis,”  when  alluding  to  a 
worthy  Centurion  of  the  Tenth  Legion,  and  proving  to  he  in  the  right, 

Ctdonid  Guischardt  was  met  with  the  rejoinder,  “Well,  then,  you  shall  he 
railed  “QuintiiR  Icilius”  for  life,”  which  has  also  proved  to  be  true. 
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.<«.  V.  travelling.  In  his  later  years,  when  he  became  too 
Th^Roy.!  feeble  to  hold  the  darger  and  heavier  volumes  in  his 
(i>rm.ny.  hauds , hc  had  them  taken  to  pieces  and  rebound  in 
parts. 

progrc  of  tho  At  his  dcath,  in  1786,  the  great  Library  of  Berlin 
ihi,  during  iiie  coniprisecl  about  150,000  volumes,  for  the  reception  of 

|ire»cn(  century.  i « •»!  • 

which  the  new  building  that  still  contains  them  had  just 
been  erected.  Under  his  successor,  the  valuable  col- 
lections of  Roloff  (5100  volumes)  and  of  Mdhsen  (6500 
volumes)  were  acquired.  The  reign  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam III.  was  marked  by  a long  series  of  important  ac- 
quisitions, both  in  printed  books,  in  MSS.,  and  in  en- 
gravings. Prominent  amongst  these  accessions  was  the 
fine  Libraiy  of  II.  J.  von  Diez,  containing  17,000  vo- 
lumes of  printed  books,  and  836  MSS.;  and  also  that 
of  C.  A.  Rudolphi,  which  comprised  about  15,000  vo- 
lumes. Many  of  the  smaller  acquisitions  were  scarcely 
less  important  for  their -contents;  some  of  them  being 
special  collections  on  recondite  subjects;  others  in- 
cluding valuable  materials  for  Prussian  and  German 
history.  During  the  present  reign,  the  like  liberal 
course  in  augmenting  the  Library  from  all  quarters 
has  been  steadily  pursued.  The  Sanscrit  MSS.  of  Sir 
Robert  Chambers;  part  of  the  MS.  collections  of  Wil- 
helm August  von  Schlegel;  the  fine  Library  of  Count 
Mejan  of  Munich  (containing  14,170  volumes,  and  pre- 
eminently rich  in  the  classico-philological  and  his- 
torical departments,  and  in  the  literature  of  Italy  and 
France;  possessing  also  a choice  series  of  Incunabula); 
the  vast  collections,  especially  rich  in  German  literature, 
of  Baron  von  Meusebach,  comprising  at  least  36,000  vo- 
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lunies;  and  yet  more  recently,  the  larye  purchases  at 
the  sale  of  Ludwig  Tieck's  Lihraiy*,  are  hut  selections 
from  the  long  list  which  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Pet/.holdt's 
Handbuch,  and  (more  elaborately  still)  in  the  printed 
Reports  of  the  eminent  Librarian  Dr.  Pertz,  many  of 
which  have  been  published  in  the  Serapewn. 

The  great  Royal  Library  now  contains  more  than 
520,000  volumes  of  printed  books  and  about  10,000 
volumes  of  MSS.  This  collection  includes  works  upon 
almo.st  all  branches  of  literature,  and  in  nearly  all  lan- 
guages, but  it  is  perhaps  most  complete  in  the  Sciences. 
Amongst  the  MSS.  are  several  Egyptian  deed.s,  written 
on  papyrus,  in  the  demotic  or  enchorial  character,  but 
whether  with  or  without  Greek  registries,  I am  uncer- 
tain. Professor  Kosegarten,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
AncAent  JAterature  of  the  Egyptians,  has  published  fac- 
similes of  a considerable  portion  of  one  of  these,  and 
of  the  exordia  of  twelve  others,  with  interlinear  trans- 
lations in  Latin,  according  to  Dr.  Young’s  method  of 
interpretation.  Its  Oriental  collections  are  very  ex- 
tensive. The  MS.  department  also  includes  several  MSS. 
of  Veyssl^re  de  Lacroze,  the  author  of  the  Lexicon 
yEyyptiaco-Latinum,  once  Librarian  here,  and,  amongst 
them,  his  reply  to  Bergier,  in  which  he  mentions  the 
additions  made  to  the  Royal  Library,  the  Librarians, 
the  number  of  books  at  the  time  when  he  wrote , and 
the  curious  articles  contained  in  the  collection.  The 
Alphabetical  Catalogue  of  this  Library  is  veiy'  complete; 
and  si.x  persons  have  been  regularly  employed  in  pre- 
paring a revised  catalogue,  in  classes.  The  former  e.\- 
tended,  in  1851  , to  upwards  of  050  MS.  volumes;  the 

Vol.  II.  27 
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latter  exceeded  250.  Several  volumes  of  a new  printed 
catalogue  of  the  MSS.  have  been  published.  The  sum 
ordinarily  allotted  to  acipiisitions  is  about  £1800  a- 
year;  but  this  amount  is  sometimes  considerably  in- 
creased by  special  grants, — as,  for  example,  on  occa- 
sion of  the  purchase  of  the  Meusebach  collection, — and 
at  other  times,  when  the  latter  have  been  of  unusual 
cost,  somewhat  diminished.  On  the  whole,  there  is  per- 
haps no  Library  in  Germany  which  is  now_  more  effi- 
ciently conducted.' 

§ 5.  The  Royal  Libraries  of  Stuttgart. 

When  this  Library  was  first  opened  to  the  Public,  in 
the  year  1777,  it  contained  but  6000  volumes,  4000  of 
which  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  former  Court 
Library  of  Ludwigsburg. 

The  earlier  acquisitions  comprised  theLibraries  of  sev- 
eral Monasteries;  various  collections,  moreorless  import- 
ant, attached  to  official  boards,  and  a long  series  of 
private  collections,  obtained  by  purchase  from  time  to 
time.  Amongst  the  latter  was  the  extraordinary  series 
of  Bibles  in  various  tongues  and  editions,  which  had 
been  collected  by  a Copenhagen  Pastor,  J.  Lork,  and 
which  comprised  about  5000  editions  in  upwards  of 
6000  volumes;  the  Library  of  the  Privy  Councillor 
Frommann,  twenty  five  thousand  volumes  strong — the 
largest  private  collection  which  had  been  formed  in 
Wurtemberg;  another  series  of  Bibles  1645  in  number, 
bought  of  the  eminent  annalist  of  printing.  Panzer — a 
name  ne\  er  to  be  mentioned  by  a Librarian  save  with 

* Peru,  Die  Konigliche  Uxbtiothek  in  Berlin  in  dm  Jahren  1815-53, 
panfim;  Petzholdt,  w/  nupra^  30-40;  For,  Ofjite  7fefur*i.-»  (1850),  219,  ettegg. 
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honour — for  3000  florins;  the  fine  military  Librai’y  of 
General  von  Nicolai,  wliich  cost  15,000  florins,  and  was 
purchased  in  1786,  as  was  Abbe  de  RuUe’s  collection  at 
Nancy — rich  in  Incunabula — for  16,000  livres. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  im  opport- 
unity  occurred  ot  withdrawmgiromr ranee  another  por-  „t  oe  ihou. 
tion  of  that  noble  collection  of  De  Thou  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  dispersed.  Prince  de  Soubise  pos- 
sessed a considerable  number  of  these  books,  most  of 
which,  with  others,  were  purchased  at  his  sale  (for  8553 
livres)  for  the  Wurtemberg  Library.  In  1797,  the  Ducal 
Library  was  stated  to  contain  “about  100,000  volumes 
with  an  unique  collection  of  Bibles,  amounting  to  9000 

different  editions, and  ...  more  than  2000  volumes 

printed  before  1500.”  Mr.  Strang,  who  visited  it  in  1831, 
was  told  that  it  then  contained  upwards  of  200,000 
volumes.  But  this  appears  to  have  been  a standing 
number,  as  we  find  Mr.  Pennington  whose  visit  took 
place  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  earlier,  making  just  the 
same  statement.  In  1823,  the  Library  of  the  Chancellor 
C.F.  von  Schnurrer  was  also  purchased,  the  Arabic  por- 
tion of  it  excepted,  which  was  acquired  by  the  Bodleian. 

Part  of  the  books  of  Count  Michael  de  Melito  (who 
had  been  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  King  Joseph  at 
Naples,  and  Councillor  of  State  at  Madrid)  was  pur- 
chased in  1831,  as  was  the  collection,  rich  in  P^iilologj-, 
of  Prince  Lewis  Augustus  of  Hohenlohe  -Langenburg,  in 
1844.  In  the  same  year  a copy  of  the  famous  Mentz  Psalter 
was  obtained  in  exchange  for  a setofthe  ActaSanctorum} 

> Annual  Register  (1797),  32;  Germany  in  1831,  ii,  394  j Journey  into 
various  parts  of  Europe,  ii,  516;  Serapeum,  for  1844  (Bibliothekchronik). 
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In  1838,  the  Library  underwent  its  second  removal: 
being  then  transferred  to  the  building  which  it  now  oc- 
cupies in  the  Necka7'strasi>e.  It  fills  twelve  rooms,  or 
halls,  of  nearly  similar  dimensions  and  arrangement;  one 
of  which  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  Bibles.  Theology 
and  Church  liistory  occupy  two  other  rooms.  To  Civil 
history  two  rooms,  and  the  half  of  a third  room,  are  set 
apart.  A thirteenth  room,  in  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing, is  appropriated  to  the  Royal  Collection  of  prints. 
That  of  coins  and  medals,  formerly  attached  to  the  Li- 
brary, is  now  severed  from  it.  The  collection  is  open 
to  the  Public  on  six  days  in  eveiy  week.  Books  are 
also  lent  out,  under  very  liberal  conditions,  provided  al- 
ways that  they  are  requii-ed  for  studious,  literary,  or 
professional  piu’poses.  It  is ' estimated  that  on  the 
average  about  6000  loorh,  or  nearly  18,000  volumes, 
are  thus  lent  during  the  year.  Every  book  must  be  re- 
turned during  the  week  preceding  Palm -Sunday  for 
the  annual  examination. 

The  fund  at  present  devoted  to  the  purchase  and 
binding  of  books  is,  on  the  average,  6000 florins (£600) 
a-year. 


Stuttgart  also  possesses  a Royal  Private  Libraiy  to 
which , with  a liberality  truly  royal,  persons  of  literary 
or  otherwise  studious  pursuits  have  access,  on  apjjlica- 
tion,  at  certain  hours  both  of  the  morning  and  after- 
noon. (Dcr  Zutritt  der  P>ihliothek,  die  in  der  Regel  Vor- 
nnd  Nachinittags  eintge  Stunden  lang  gedffnei  icird,  steht 
jedem  Gehildeten  frei;  dock  mim  dnzn  erst  he^ondere  Er- 
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laubniss  eingeholt  werden.)  This  collection  contains  up- 
wards of  40,000  volumes  of  printed  books,  in  addition 
to  1 0,000  ‘ volumes  of  theological  works  which  have 
been  lent  to  the  King  William's  College  at  Tubingen, 
and  to  600  MSS.,  of  which  about  one  half  are  on  vellum. 
The  number  of  Incunabula  is  considerable.  There  is 
also  a Museum  Library,  established  in  1808,  which 
contains  about  10,000  volumes  and  has  a yearly  fund 
of  2200  florins  for  acquisitions;  an  Agricultural  Libraiy 
( Bibliothek  der  koniglichen  Centralstelle  des  Jandwirth- 
schaftlicheu  Vereines)  of  .3.')00  works,  from  which  any 
one  may  borrow,  on  due  security,  who  can  allege  a pur- 
pose either  scientific  or  practical ; and  a Court -Theatre 
Library,  established  in  1802,  which  contains  4500  ioo7'ks, 
chiefly,  of  course,  in  dramatic  literature.  ‘ 


§ 6.  The’ Ducal  Library  of  Wolfenbuttel. 

The  foundation  of  the  old  Library  of  Wolferdinttel  was 
laid  byJulius,  Duke  of  Brunswick  andLuneburg,  as  early, 
perhaps,  as  1558,  ten  years  before  he  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther, and  whilst  he  was  struggling  with  many  difficul- 
ties, of  which  sore  poverty  was  neither  the  least  nor 
the  briefest  in  duration.  Many  books  stdl  exist — some 
of  them  of  great  curiosity  and  rarity — in  which,  about 
this  period,  he  carefully  registered  the  date  of  acquisi- 
tion. Some  three  years  after  his  accession  he  framed  a 
stringent  code  of  regulations  for  the  management  of  his 

‘ I'etzhuldt,  Ht  ituprfit  335-IKl ; Forriijn  O/fivc  Rfturtv* 
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collection,  and  appointed  a Ducal  Librarian  in  the  per 
son  of  Leonard  Schroeter  (Liberey  Ordmmg,  20  Dec. 
1571.) 

But  the  rules  were  so  rigid,  the  methods  adopted  by 
‘His  Princely  Grace’  for  their  enforcement  so  extremely 
vivacious,  and  the  compensatory  rewards  so  slender,  that 
be  had  a rapid  succession  of  Librarians,  and  was  at 
length  obliged  to  put  the  office  ‘in  commission’,  amongst 
various  functionaries  of  the  palace.  Meanwhile,  he  zeal- 
ously augmented  his  Library,  especially  by  the  old  ex- 
pedient of  levying  large  contributions  on  the  monastic 
communities  \vithin  his  duchy.  His  love  of  books,  ard- 
ent as  it  wa?,  seems  always  to  have  been  tempered  by 
a careful  regard  to  economy.  There  is  proof,  how’ever, 
that,  even  at  so  early  a date  as  1578,  the  collection 
had  become  an  object  of  attraction  to  sight  seers. 

At  the  end  of  the  century,  the  Ducal  Library  appears 
to  have  been  under  the  care  of  the  Chapel-Master, 
Thomas  Mancinu.s,  who  resigned  his  chai'ge  to  Johann 
Adam  Lonicerus,  in  June  1600.  Lonicerus  found  it  in 
great  disorder  and  dilapidation  and  did  little  or  notliing 
to  improve  it ; but  after  eleven  years  — chiefly  spent 
in  wrangling  and  in  miserable  poverty — was  replaced 
by  his  predecessor,  who  did  not  long  survive  his  resto- 
ration to  office.  In  the  same  year  (^1611)  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Liborius  Otto  of  Ellrich. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Librarian  was  to 

‘ . ..*»Daruber  aber'*  (says  Sebroeter,  speaking  of  biatolf  and  refer- 
ring to  an  illness  which  had  befallen  him,)  ^*von  Sr.  Furstl.  Gnaden, 
wenn  die  ihn  nicht  stetigs  in  die  Bibliothek  funden)  mit  harten  Worten 
fur  Jedcrmauniglich  angelassen  und  endlich  unTerscbnlter  Sach  mi/  der 
Faust  aiujeyn'ffen  itare.” 
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send  in  u memorial  respecting  his  pay  and  perquisites 
wliich  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  as  an  illustration  of 
the  manners  of  the  age.  He  craimed:  firet,  a free  table; 
and  a youth  as  assistant,  to  fetch  and  carry,  dust  and 
register,  the  books;  to  make  indexes,  and  to  make  the 
fire:  to  go  on  errands,  and  perforrft  other  needful  ser- 
vices; 2ndly,  a free  lodging  or  ten  dollars  in  lieu  there- 
of; Srdly,  a yearly  working  suit,  and  a yearly  dress 
suit  of  clothes  for  himself,  and  also  clothes  for  his  as- 
sistant, or  money  to  buy  them  (jdhrlich  ein  gemein  und 
ein  Ehrenkleid , und  dem  Jungen  auch  ein  Kleid  oder 
Geld  dafur)\  4thly,  free  wood  and  free  candles;  and 
5thly,  eighty  dollars  a-yearby  way  of  salary  and  honora- 
rium (zu  7iotlurfigen  und  Ehrenpfeymig') together  with 
some  compensation  for  the  time  and  labour  already 
bestowed  upon  the  Library , that  he  might  be  enabled 
to  pay  the  debts  he  had  incurred. 

Nevertheless,  poor  Otho  seems  to  have  obtained  a 
salary  of  only  sixty  dollars , instead  of  eighty,  and  but 
little  of  his  other  requirements.  He  went  manfully  to 
work,  however,  on  the  catalogue,  which  is  still  extant. 
We  learn  from  it  that  the  two  Dukes  had  already  col- 
lected more  than  5000  volumes,  which,  at  that  date, 
would  probably  represent  nearly  thrice  the  number  of 
separate  works  or  treatises.  Ihe  favourite  class  of 
Duke  Julius  seems  to  have  been  Theology.  That  of  his 
successor.  Jurisprudence.  The  several  sections  of  the 
catalogue  run  thus: 
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No.  of 

SKi-Tioit.  vohttoe«  in  each 

aectiun. 

1.  Grammatical  books 84 

2.  Le.xicons  and  Dictionaries . 73 

3.  Poets  . 108 

I 4.  Comic  and  Tragic  writers 15 

! 5.  Philology  90 

I 6.  Dialectics 32 

7.  Rhetoric 40 

8.  Music 7 

9.  Arithmetic 14 

10.  Astronomy  and  Astrology ? 

11.  Geometry i 7 

12.  Cosmography 42 

13.  Maps 65 

14.  Architecture  33 

15.  Painting 23 

16.  Military  Affairs 49 

17.  Physics  127 

18.  Botany 13 

10.  Medicine 1G3 

20.  Ethics—Kconomics— Politics 49 

21.  History  443 

22.  Jurisprudence 967 

23.  Bibles 207 

24, 25.  Biblical  Exposition  * ...  375 

26.  Fathers 314 

27.  Theological  Miscellanies 209 

28.  Missals  and  * Papistical’  Miscellanies  516 

29.  Books  on  Marriage 11 

30.  Catechetical  works,  Confessions  of 

Faith,  etc. 92 

31.  Sermons 112 


Total 4,282 


Fifty  years  later,  we  have  a new  summary  of  the 
contents  of  the  Library  drawn  up  by  Conringius,  then 
its  Keeper.  Here,  we  find  the  printed  books  to  have 
increased  to  26,412  volumes,  and  the  MSS.  to  2003. 
Conrinffius  reduces  the  number  of  divisions  from  thirty 
one  to  nineteen.  His  table  run  thus: 

* “Libri  exegetin  Bibliunim— 275.  Postilhe — Exegelici  in  tlomiiiita- 
les  Epp.  et  Kvaug. — 100.” 
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(liecensio  voluminum  quae  in  Bihl.  Aug.  reperta 
J’uerunt  10  Apr.  l(>Gl.,Gtc.) 


Folio. 

Othfr  sizes 

ToUI. 

“ 1.  Theology 

..1,813. 

.8,328. . 

10,141 

2.  Jurisprudence 

..  979. 

.1,611. . 

2,490 

3.  History 

..1,01G. 

.2,180.. 

3,196 

4.  Art  of  War 

..  7G. 

. 129.. 

205 

5.  Politics 

..  6G. 

.1,071. . 

1,137 

6.  Kconomy 

7. 

. 47. . 

54 

7.  Ethics 

. . 73. 

.1,424.  . 

1,497 

8.  Medicine 

..  182. 

. Gll.. 

793 

9.  Geography 

. . G2. 

93. . 

155 

10.  Astronomy 

..  54. 

. 259.. 

313 

11.  Music 

. . 38. 

. 75.. 

113 

12.  Physics 

..  1G5. 

. 472.. 

637 

13*  Geometry 

..  192. 

, 182.. 

374 

14.  Arithmetic 

..  11. 

. 72. , 

83 

15.  Poetry 

..  100. 

. 423.. 

523 

IG.  Logic 

4. 

71.. 

75 

17.  Rhetoric 

. . 37. 

. 545. . 

582 

18.  Grammar 

. . 92. 

. 503.. 

595 

19.  Miscellanies 

(“  Quodlibeticam  ”) . 

. . 330. 

.2,919.. 

3,449 

20.  MSS. 

1.271. 

. 732. . 

2,003 

Total. 

^'.6^8 

"T21,647~ 

28^15  ' 

Summa  . . librorvtn  aeparatorum  116,351.'’ 


In  printed  books  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  Wolfen- 
buttel  Library  was  richer  than  the  great  Library  at 
Paris  at  this  date.  Had  Duke  Augustus’  successors 
pursued  the  task  with  his  zeal,  this  Library  would  have 
ranked  in  the  first  class.  But  for  the  ne.xt  half  centuiy 
the  collection  remained  almost  at  a stand.  In  1710  the 
illustrious  Leibnitz  acquired  for  it  the  famous  MSS.  of 
Marquardus  Gudius.  Under  the  long  government  o 
Duke  Charles  (who  died  in  1780,)  it  was  again  largely 
increased.  It  now  includes  about  200,000  printed  vo- 
lumes and  about  5000  MSS. 

» 

’ IJcrmunni  Conringii  tie  bib.  AuyusUi  in  arce  Hoi/enbattv- 

tewi  ....  Epistoltiy  qua  nimul  de  omni  fe  bibliothtraria  dimeritur.  Ktll 
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§ 7.  The  Royal  Public  Library  of  Hanover. 

The  Royal  Public  Library  of  Hanover  was  founded  by 
Duke  JohnFrederick about  tlieyear  1660.  Ithas  been  suc- 
cessively augmented  by  the  acquisition  of  the  following 
among  other  less  Important  collections: — In  1678  that 
of  M.  Fogel  of  Hamburgh;  in  1696,  that  of  Westen- 
holz;  about  1698,  that  of  the  Elector  Ernest  Augus- 
tus; in  1716,  that  of  Leibnitz;  in  1729,  that  of  G.  VV. 
Molanus;  in  1750,  that  of  the  late  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
who  bequeathed  a Library  of  considerable  value  — espe- 
(;ially  well  provided  with  books  and  MSS.  relating  to 
Hanover — on  condition  that  the  works  which  were 
already  possessed  by  the  Royal  Library  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Town  Library  of  the  capital.  The  estim- 
ated number  of  volumes  is,  of  printed  books,  upwards 
of  80,000;  and  of  MSS.,  about  2000.*  The  strength  of 
the  collection  lies  in  the  departments  of  History  and 
Politics,  and  the  MSS.  are  of  considerable  value.  Of 
late  years  more  liberal  access  has  been  permitted  than 
formerly  existed. 

The  chief  attraction  of  the  Hanover  Library  is  its 
large  collection  of  the  papers  of  Leibnitz,  consisting 
chiefly  of  his  correspondence.  Besides  his  own  letters, 
there  are  a great  many  letters  of  the  eminent  persons 
to  whom  he  wrote.  “His  correspondence”,  says  Dr. 
Noehden,  “was  most  extensive;  and,  what  is  surprising 
in  a man  so  much  occupied,  it  seems  that  he  generally 
copied  his  letters,  and  not  infrequently  transcribed  the 

tio  nova  ab  auctore  notis  tnargini  adjerti«t  quie  locU  congrain  toxtui  in* 
itunt,  aucu  prodit  ctira  J.  H.  Conringii.  (Uclmcauidii,  l(jb4)i  U8. 

' PcUholdt,  ut  mpra , 
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same  composition  two  or  tliree  times.  Those  in  the  Li- 
brary are,  forthemostpart,thefirstarrangements.  There 
was  scarcaly  any  one  of  his  contemporaries  of  celebrity, 
with  whom  he  had  not  an  epistolary  intercourae.  A 
great  many  of  the  letters  are  written  in  French,  and  in 
Latin;  some  in  other  languages.  One  of  his  most  disting- 
uished correspondents  was  the  Electoress  of  Hanover, 
the  Princess  Sophia,  mother  of  Georgel.  Of  her  hand, 
several  specimens  are  to  be  seen  in  the  collection;  and 
some  of  her  letters  have  been  published  in  an  interests 
ing  account  of  the  life  of  this  princess,’  by  Mr.  Feder, 
who  has  likewise,  in  another  volume,  made  known  some 
of  the  more  learned  epistles  of  that  great  man.’  Besides 
the  letters  of  Leibnitz,  there  is  a great  number  of  loose 
papers  in  his  hand-writing,  containing  extracts,  notes, 
and  observations.  On  some  occasion,  when  a person, 
interested  in  this  subject,  wished  to  look  over  a certain 
quantity  of  these  papers,  to  satisfy  his  curfosity  as  to 
their  contents , and  wished  to  have  them  entrusted  to 
him  in  his  house  for  a given  time,  it  was  found  too 
irksome  and  troublesome  to  count  them  out  to  him; 
the  expedient,  therefore,  was  adopted  of  weighing  them, 
and  the  person  alluded  to  was  answerable  for  so  many 

* SophtCf  Chur/urstin  von  Hannoceff  im  UmrisM  von  Johann  Georg 
lleinricb  Feder,  (Hannortr,  1810). 

^ Commercii  epUtolici  Ltibnitianif  nondum  voi^ti  seUcta 

minn;  edidit  notuUsque  passim  iHustracit  J.  G.  H.  Fedor,  (Hanover,  1805, 
8vo).  Some  of  Leibnitz's  letters  wero  published  long  before,  (Leibnitii 
Epis1ol(z  ad  J.  And.  Schmid,  Theol.  Hdmstad\  ex  nutoqraphis  edidit  G. 
Veeseiimcyer,  Noremberg,  1788,  8vo.).  In  the  Hanover  Library  are  also 
preserved  an  arm-chair,  in  which  he  used  to  fit,  and  a copy  of  Barclay's 
Argenis,  in  which  hewas  reading  at  the  moment  of  his  death  This  cir- 
cumstance is  recorded  on  the  front-leaf  of  the  book,  by  hU  secretary. 
There  are  likewise  here  two  p<irtraitK  of  him. 
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pounds  of  the  writings  of  Leibnitz.  Wlien  they  were 
returned  to  the  Library,  it  was  ascertained  [?]  by  the 
scales,  that  nothing  was  missing.  There  are  some 
other  memorials  of  Leibnitz  preserved  in  the  Library : 
for  example,  a case,  with  a great  many  divisions,  in 
which  he  deposited  his  e.xcerpta  and  observations.” 
Since  Dr.  Noehden  published  these  paragraphs  in  the 
Classical  Journal,  the  Leibnitz  MSS.  have  become  better 
known  by  one  of  the  latest  publications  of  a scholar, 
too  early  lost,  the  late  Mr.  John  Mitchell  Kemble. 

N 

' § 8.  The  Ducal  Public  Library  of  Gotha. 

The  Gotha  Libraiy  was  founded  by  Duke  Ernest  I., 
of  Saxony,  called  ‘the  Pious’,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  and,  in  1647,  was  augmented  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Rueffer  collection.  At  first  it  was  placed 
in  the  Gymnasium,  but  was  soon  removed  to  the  Ducal 
Palace,  where  it  is  still  kept,  in  thirteen  rooms. 
From  the  outset  it  has  been  constantly  and  systema- 
tically increased  as,  for  example,  by  the  purchase  of  a 
collection  at  Schweinfurt  in  1657;  by  that  of  Fergen, 
containing  upwards  of  3000  volumes,  and  especially 
rich  in  Theology , in  1707;  by  that  of  the  Privy-Conn- 
ceillor  von  Thunshirn,  of  more  than  5000  volumes,  in 
1719;  and  by  many  similar  acquisitions  of  later  date, 
which  include  some  curious  collections  of  Tracts  and 
fugitive  pieces  on  specific  subjects. 

Several  private  collections  formed  by  the  Dukes  of 
Sa.\e-Gotha  and  by  other  members  of  the  reigning  fa- 
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inily,  at  various  periods  have  also  been  incorporated  boor  v. 
with  the  Ducal  Library.  Those  of  Frederick  II.,  of  xh^  h..}ri 
Ernest  II.  (containing  nearly  20,000  volumes,  and  in- 
eluding  a considerable  number  of  rare  and  costly  books), 
and  of  Augustus,  Duke  of  Saxe  Altenburg,  are  espe- 
cially noticeable.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Fre- 
derick III.  part  of  the  fund  applied  to  purchases  had 
been  diverted  for  the  formation  of  small  Libraries  in 
the  Ducal  country-seats,  but  the  collections  thus  formed 
were  ultimately  added  to  the  Library  at  Gotha. 

In  1723,  the  Library  was  counted  and  found  to 
contain  22,900  volumes.  In  1732,  it  contained  24,820 
exclusive  of  MSS.  In  1746,  about  30,000  volumes  ‘-■‘’f") 
comprising  nearly  80,000  separate  works.  Thirty  seven 
years  later,  the  number  of  volumes  had  been  nearly 
doubled,  but  that  of  separate  works  was  increased  only 
to  93,426.  The  present  contents  of  the  Library  are  of 
printed  books  nearly  150,000  volumes,  and  of  MSS. 
about  5000  volume.s.  The  ordinary  yearly  income  as- 
signed for  aetjuisition  is  1300  dollars.  The  Reading- 
Room  is  freely  accessible  on  every  week-day,  festivals 
excepted.  Books  may  be  borrowed  by  all  respectable 
inhabitants  of  Gotha,  and  by  strangers  on  the  guarantee 
of  such.* 

§ 9.  Grand  Ducal  Public  Library  of  Hk.s.se- 
Darmstadt. 

In  its  present  form,  the  Ducal  Library  of  Dai'in-  Library 

^ ^ ^ DarmjtUiit. 

stadt  is  the  creation  of  the  Grand  Duke  Lewis  1., 
raised,  however,  on  the  old  foundation  of  theLandgraM- 

• , tit  Koreifjn  Offtco  Ueturnti,  ui  mjtrn. 
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B1X.K  ..  Lewis  VI.  which  dates  froinl670,  was  termed  the  ‘Court 

The  Ho^nl  Library’,  and  was  publicly  accessible.  The  latter  re- 

IJbrarie:*  of  * . , , . . 

ocniiaiiy.  ceivcd  various  and  important  accessions — amongst  the 
latest  of  them  were  208  MSS.  transferred  from  the  Ca- 
thedral Library  of  Cologne.  The  Grand  Duke  Lewis  I. 
possessed  a private  Library  which,  upon  his  accession, 
he  opened  to  the  Public,  and  for  which,  as  well  as  for 
the  older  Ducal  Library,  he  made  important  acquisi- 
tions, both  by  purchase  and  by  the  incorporation  of 
some  of  the  collections  which  had  belonged  to  tire  secu- 
larized monasteries  of  the  Duchy.  Ultimately,  the  union 
of  both  Libraries  was  determined  upon,  and  with  them 
were  incorporated  other  collections,  scientific  and  art- 
istic; the  whole  being  made  a public  institution  and 
designated  “ The  Museum  ” under  regulations  which 
were  embodied  in  a Decree  of  the  12.  July  1820.' 

- The  present  contents  of  the  Library  are  stated  to  be 
upwards  of  230,000  volumes  of  printed  books  and  4000 
MSS.,  about  60,000  dissertations,  and  about  3000 
maps.  A yearly  sum  of  10,000  florins  is  assigned  for 
acquisitions.  The  regulations  under  which  the  Libran' 
is  accessible  are  of  the  utmost  liberality;  and  the  aver- 
age yearly  number  of  books  lent,  about  30,000. 

' **Das  relative  Verhaltnisa  beider  Bibliotheken  anderte  sich  inde«.sen 
bald  durch  die  Erwerbung  mebrerer  bedeutenden  Vrivatbibliotheken  ao«  fast 
alien  Fachem  fur  diejenige  dea  QroMherrogs,  und  da  bei  dem  Ilinzutritt 
einiger,  wenn  auch  nicht  gerade  besooders  reicbeu  Klusterbibliotbek^n 
die  bishcrigen  Raume  nirgcnds  mehr  ausrcichten)  die  der  Hofbibliothek 
nusserdem  zu  ondern  Zweeken  in  Anspruch  genommen  wurdco,  so  fubrte 
diess  eu  einer  Yercinigung  beider  in  einem  anderen  Local , dus  nacb  Voll- 
zichuiig  der  ersten  Kinrichtung  dem  Piiblirum  ...  taglich  ofien  stand.*' — 
Schleicrniachcr,  Bihl\o^raphischi:»  Vorrede,  i,  5 (1852);  PeUholdi, 

ut  hupra^  80.83;  Foreign  Office  Returns,  ut  supra\  MS-  Correspondence. 
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§ 10.  The  Grand  ducal  Library  of  Weimar. 

The  Ducal  Library  at  Weimar  dates  from  before 
' 1700,  and  was  founded  by  Duke  William  Ernest,  who 

brought  together  for  this  purpose  the  books  which  had 
bi>en  possessed  by  his  immediate  predecessors,  and 
those  which  had  belonged  to  the  Dukes  Bernard  and 
John  William  of  Saxe-Jena.  This  collection  he  increased 
by  the  purchase  of  the  Library  of  Baron  B.  F.  von  Lo- 
gan, strong  in  historical  works ; by  a considerable  selec- 
tion of  books  from  that  of  Marquardus  Gudins  (sold  in 
1710);  and  by  the  collections  of  the  brothers  C.  S. 
Schurzfleisch  and  H.  L.  Schurzfleisch.  Keysler,  who  vi- 
sited it  about  1740  tells  us  that  it  was  then  “accountc'd 
one  of  the  best  in  Germany." 

In  175G,  the  private  collection  of  Duke  Ernest  Au- 
gustus was  incorporated  with  the  Ducal  Library.  The 
widow  of  that  Duke,  during  her  regency,  removed  the 
Librai’y  from  Wilhelmsburg  to  its  present  locality,  and 
thus  fortunately  jrreserved  it  from  destruction  in  the 
lire  of  1774.  Many  important  accessions  were  made 
from  time  to  time,  subsequently  to  this  removal,  and 
chiefly  by  purchases.  A special  collection  which  had 
been  formed  on  the  military  art , consisting  of  about 
bOOO  volumes  of  books  and  6000  maps  and  charts,  was 
also  combined  with  it;  so  that  it  has  come  at  length  to 
possess  about  150,000  volumes  of  printed  books,  and 
2000  MSS.  The  library  is  public  under  most  liberal 
regulations.  The  yearly  number  of  readers  average.^ 
t>00,  and  that  of  the  books  lent  out  about  30,000  vo- 
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lumes.  A sum  ranging  from  1500  to  2000  dollars  is 
yearly  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books.' 


Thf.  Ducal  Library  of  Oldenburoii. 

Duke  Peter  Frederick  of  Oldenburgh  purchased  in 
1790  the  fine  Libraiy  of  G.  F.  Braudes  of  Hanover,  con- 
taining about  22,000  volumes,  for  24,000  dollars  on 
condition  that  the  owner  should  enjoy  the  unrestricted 
possession  of  the  books  during  his  life,  which  however 
lasted  only  until  the  following  year.  The  Duke  took  great 
pains  for  the  arrangement  and  augmentation  of  the  Li- 
brary, and  amongst  the  purchases  which  he  made,  that  of 
the  collection  of  Pastor  Neumann,  rich  in  OUlenburgica 
(1792)  and  that  of  the  law  Library  of  A.  F.  Trendelen- 
burg of  Kiel,  containing  4010  volumes,  are  particularly 
noticeable.  In  1811,  it  was  found  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  the  expedient  of  a feigned  purchase,  in 
order  to  the  protection  of  the  Library  under  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  times.  The  ruse  was  successful,  so  that, 
on  his  return  to  his  dominions,  the  Duke  found  his 
collection  almost  uninjured  and  went  zealously  but 
I’rugally  to  work  for  its  further  increase.  In  1819  he 
made  a bargain  with  the  Law  Reading  Society  of  Ol- 
denburgh for  the  acquisition  of  its  new  books,  after  cir- 
culation, at  half  price;  assigned  to  the  Library  the 
profits  of  certain  official  publications,  such  as  the 
“Collections  of  laws”,  the  “State Calendar”  and  the  like; 
and  purchased  from  Dr.  Grauberg  his  Library  of  5925 
volumes.  His  successor,  Duke  .Vugustus  Paul,  following 
his  example,  made  many  important  acquistions,  csta- 
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>)li.shed  a system  of  exchange  of  duplicates  with  the 
Libraries  of  Eutin  Jever ; extended  the  plan  adopted 
in  1819  with  the  Law  Society  to  several  other  Read- 
ing Clubs;  and  purchased  a portion  of  the  valuable 
theological  Library  of  Dr.  Boekel,  eminently  rich  in 
Biblical  Exegesis.  The  present  contents  of  the  Library 
are  stated  at  65,000  volumes  (of  which  625  contain 
about  20,000  separate  juridical  dissertations),  and  its 
annual  income  at  3386  dollars,  of  which  about  1800 
are  allotted  to  the  purchase  of  books.  The  Reading 
‘Room  is  daily  open  to  the  Public;  books  are  lent  out 
under  regulations  which  are  more  particularly  intended 
.to  subserve  literary  pursuits,  and  the  professional 
requirements  of  public  fuuctionanes , but  which  do  not 
exclude  the  demands  of  ordinary  readers  presenting  a 
proper  guarantee.  Under  these  rules  about  3500  vo- 
lumes are  lent  yearly  on  the  average. 

The  Oldenburgh  Library  is  rich  in  Imnnalnda,  and 
an  elaborate  catalogue  of  them  w.as  published  in  the 
Serapeum  of  1850  and  1852  by  its  eminent  Librarian 
Dr.  Merzdorff.  ‘ 

* Petzholdt,  ut  nujjfUf  *284-287;  St'rapeutHf  xi,  17  6ih|4.  ; 44  so«iq, ; 
59  st?q4. : (»S  seqq.;  124  seqq. 
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THE  TOWN  LIBRARIES  OF  (iERMANY. 


In  moat  other  cooDtriea,  each  of  which  was  con* 
atitiited  into  one  homogeneous  kingdom,  the  Capital 
set  the  example,  and  eatabUahed  the  rule  for 
Prorincea.  By  UiU  means  progress  became  gradually 
subjected  to  certain  fxed  forms.  In  Germany  on  the 
contrary,  the  lesser  equally  with  the  superior  States 

rivalled  each  other Everything  bearing  within  it 

essential  and  sterling  merit  was  sure,  sooner  or  later, 
to  meet  with  due  acknowledgement  an<^  appreciation. 

Kuhlbai'sch,  History  of  Germany,  cxxvii,  (English 
translation,  p.  514). 


The  small  collection  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  at 
Dantzic  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  existing  Libraries 
of  Germany,  having  been  founded  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century  in  the  thick  of  the  drearj'  war 
between  the  King  of  Poland  and  the  Teutonic  Order.  A 
worthy  clerical  dignitary  of  that  day,  Andreas  von  Slom- 
mow  by  name,  a member  of  the  order  and  “priest  oi 
our  Lady  at  Dantzic”  (Pfarrer  czu  miser  frauen  in 
Danezk),  determined  to  found  a Library  and  to  furnish 
it  with  good  hooks,  especially  of  Holy  Scripture. 
(nemlich  in  tier  hilgen  schrifi)  to  the  intent  that  those 
who  came  after  him  should  be  able  ‘to  teach  and  shew 
to  the  people  the  way  of  truth  and  of  eternal  salvation’ 
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(das  sie  das  volk  den  iveg  der  warheit  and  den  weg  der 
eivigen  saUgkeit  leren  tmd  iceizen,  niogen  und  wissen),  as 
is  said  in  the  Teutonic  Grand -Master’s  Letter  of  Ka- 
tification  of  1413.  The  Library  thus  founded  lias 
continued  to  this  day.  In  1791,  it  is  said  to  have  num- 
bered 300  old  folios,  besides  books  in  other  sizes,  and 
MSS.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  many  rare  incuna- 
bula are  here  preserv'ed.  ‘ 


The  beginnings  of  tlie  Town  Libraiy  of  Ratisbon  date 
from  1430,  when  the  Canon  Conrad  of  Hildesheim  gave 
some  juridical  MSS.  Until  the  time  of  the  Refornlation 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  only  public  collection,  and  to 
have  contained  nothing  but  law-books.  When  the 
Lutheran  struggle  gave  a new  imjnilse  to  theological 
studies,  a sj^ecial  Divinity  Library  was  begun  at  the  cost 
of  the  Town,  and  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
another,  expressly  for  the  Clergy,  and  apparently  main- 
tained by  them.  But  the  old  Library  also  grew,  and 
became,  in  course  of  time,  a mixed  collection;  and  at 
length  the  City  Magistrates  wisely  determined  to  amal- 
gamate the  three  collections  into  one  Public  City  Li- 
braiy,  to  be  established  in  a new  and  capacious  build- 
ing. This  was  accomplished  in  the  year  1784.  Six 
years  later  I find  it  stated  that  the  Library  possessed 
20,000  volumes  of  books;  about  an  equal  number  of 
maps,  and  a series  of  dissertations,  16,000  in  mrtnber. 
Recently  a selection  of  the  rarer  and  choicer  books  was 
made  for  the  benefit  of  thegreat  Library  at  Munich;  but 


• Petzhohlt,  Hfindbuch  tifttiftcker  fUbtiotheken^  78,  79;  Srpopcum. 
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the  Town  Libraiy  of  Ratishoii  is  said  still  to  contain 
2f),000  volumes,  accessible  to  the  Public,  during  two 
hours  of  ever}'  day  in  the  week,  Sundays  excepted. 

The  Thurn  and  Taxis  Court  Libraiy  at  Ratisbon  is 
also  public,  and  has  been  so  from  its  foundation  in 
177.'),  at  which  date  Prince  Charles  Anselm  of  Thurn 
and  Taxis  pnrcha.sed  tlie  Library  of  the  Haron  von 
Ickstatt,  of  Ingoldstadt.  This  collection  was  enlarged 
from  time  to  time  by  many  acipiisitions,  not  the  least 
noticeable  of  which  is  a very  curious  series  of  books 
and  tracts, — purchased  on  three  several  occasions, — 
relating  to  the  History  of  the  Thirty  Years  War  and  of 
the  Seven  T ears  War.  Here  also  is  an  extensive  assem- 
blage of  dissertations  on  juridical,  historical,  philolo- 
gical and  medical  subjects. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Library  (established  by 
Baron  von  Westerholt,  Librarian  during  the  latter  por- 
tion of  the  last  century),  was  as  follows: — I.  Mathe- 
matics; 11.  Theolog}';  III.  Philosophy:  IV.  durispru- 
<let)ce:  V.  Medicine;  VI.  History;  VII.  Politics;  VIll. 
Philology  and  Polite  Literature;  IX.  Arts  and  Manu- 
factures; X Mi.scellanies.' 


The  Ulm  collection,  also,  in  its  beginnings,  ranks 
amongst  t he  earlie.st  of  the  Town  Libraries  of  Germany. 
Prior  to  1440,  Henry  Nythart  or  Ncidhart  gave  .300 
MSS.  as  the  foundation  of  a Public  Library  in  the  ‘Ca- 
thedral of  Onr  Dear  Lady’,  for  the  preservation  ari-an- 
gement  and  organisation  of  which  his  svirviving  family 

* IVtiholiit,  ’//  »upra, 
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made  careful  provision  as  appears  from  two  several 
deeds,  the  one  of  1443  and  the  other  of  14fi5,  still  ex- 
tant ( — zu  volstrecien  des  ohgenannlen , Her  Ilainrich 
Nytharts  Sdligeu  loblichen  magnung,  nach  Sinem  ab- 
gamtg,  ran  unns€7'm  gute,  oin  liberey,  in  nnnserjieben 
froweii  lyarrkierchen  hie  zu  Ulme ...  zu  ewiger  versorg- 
niiss  und  behdltnuss  der  vorgemelUen  dr ahnuudert  Bucher, 
bawe.71  und  inachen  haben  Inussen,  &c.) 

In  1516  Ulrich  Krafll  gave  books^  expressly  for  a 
Town  Library,  which  collection  was,  seventeen  years 
afterwards,  augmented  by  the  purchase  of  that  of  tlie 
preacher  C.Sam  and  subsequently  by  other  acquisitions. 
In  1658  the  Library  founded  by  Neidhart  and  that 
founded  by  KraflFt  were  incorporated.  The  Dietrich  col- 
lection, containing  3000  volumes,  was  added  in  1703. 
That  of  the  Town-Physician  J.  Frank,  containing  about 
2000  volumes,  was  bequeathed  in  1725.  No  other  vecy 
important  accession  seems  to  have  been  made  until  1826 
when  E.  Schad  of  Mittelbiberach  gave  his  Libraiy, — 
7000  volumes  strong.  Other  considerable  atapiisitions 
have  since  been  made,  including  a viduable  series  of  works 
on  local  history'  which  had  been  formed  by  v on  Glockler. 

During  its  existence  of  four  centuries,  the  Library 
has  harl  the  misfortune  to  have  been  removed  four 
times — once  in  consequence  of  a fire  in  w'hich  it  sustained 
some  loss.  Its  present  contents,  however,  are  estimated 
at  40,000  volumes,  and  it  is  still  rich  in  the  literature  of 
the  middle  ages.  It  is  freely  accessible  both  to  towns- 
people and  to  strangers.* 

• Naumann,  Ueber  die  Sedhnrtache  Bihliodtek  irn  Munster  :u  LUm  (Se- 
rnpeunt,  v,  103-203). 

* i\‘t^iiuUltj  itt  suproy  353*361. 
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The  Royal  Library  of  the  Town  of  Erfurt  was  for- 
merly the  Libraiw  of  the  University,  and  was  originally 
founded  in  1440.  In  1510  it  was  almost  wholly  des- 
troyed, and  what  remained  was  of  small  account  until 
1717,  when  the  munificence  of  Philipp  Wilhelm,  Count 
von  Boineburg,  restored  it  to  splendour  by  the  gift  of 
the  fine  Library  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father, 
and  had  himself  considerably  increased.  lie  also  left  , 
a fund  for  its  maintenance  and  further  augmentation. 

The  Boineburg  collection  was  placed  in  the  Law 
School.  The  inscription  Hie  mortui  rimmt,  appears 
above  the  door.  A statue  of  the  founder  adorns  the 
Library,  and  beneath  it  is  the  inscription  Hie  muti  lo- 
quuntnr.  At  a later  period  the  Libraries  of  the  dissolved 
monasteries  at  Erfurt  were  here  incorporated,  as  was 
also  the  Council  Library,  and,  still  more  recently  a 
small  but  ancient  collection  (containing  about  900  vo- 
lumes) from  the  Amplonian  College,  which  had  been 
founded  by  Amplonius  Ratink  in  1412,  and  continued 
to  exist  until  1816.  The  present  contents  of  the  Er- 
furt Library  are  stated  to  be  upwards  of  40,000  vo- 
lumes of  Printed  Books  and  1000  MSS. 

The  Boineburg  portion  of  the  Royal  Libraiy  at  Erfurt 
derives  especial  interest  from  the  share  which  was  taken 
in  its  formation  and  arrangement  by  the  illustrious 
friend  of  its  founder,  Leibnitz,  as  well  as  from  the  foun- 
der's own  long  and  intimate  communion  with  nearly 
all  the  eminent  continental  writers  and  scholars  of 
his  age.  * In  bibliographical  undertakings  of  all  kinds 

• “Communis  litteraGtrum ’epyo^UtJxTT);”,  an  Conringius  rails  him,  in  a 
letter  to  Bocler  (Guhniuer,  Bibliothekmitickas  uhtr  Leibnitz's  Leben,  etc.) 
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Count  Boineburg  evinced  a keen  interest.  It  was  to 
his  prompting  that  we  own  the  curious  letter  of  Con- 
ringius,  De  Bibliotheca  Augusta  qucp  est  in  arce  Wol- 
fenbuttelensi , and  he  repeatedly  (though  successfully) 
urged  upon  Conringlus’  Ducal  master  the  publication 
of  a complete  catalogue  of  that  famous  collection.  He 
speaks  of  Naude’s  “Avis  pour  dresser  nne  bibliotheque" 
as  one  of  his  favourite  books,  and  presses  his  corres- 
pondent, Johann  Conrad  Dietrich,  to  undertake  a some- 
what similar  work  on  a more  extensive  plan; — G.  Xaudei 
liber  de  instr.  bibl.  ?nihi  in  primis  earns  est,  remitte  igi- 
tur  eum  proxime,  ant  accinge  te  operi  quod  urgeo, 
bibliothecario ; — and,  at  a later  period,  we  find  him  in- 
ducing Leibnitz  to  make  a classed  catalogue  of  his  en- 
tire Libraiy.  This  wotk  has  unfortunately  disappeared, 
but  Leibnitz  has  recorded  the  great  pains  he  took  in 
its  preparation  and  dictation  (the  actual  pen-work  was, 
of  course,  left  to  an  amanuensis),  and  the  minute 
detail  with  which  it  was  executed.  His  words  run  thus: 
“ Insonderheit  aber  kann  ich  zweener  Hauptpunkte  nicht 
iibergehen,  dieioeil  ich  mil  jedem  fast  einen  ganzen  Win- 
ter zubracht,  deren  der  eine  ist  ein  Index,  welchen  ich 
fiber  seine  gauze  Biblwthek  habe  auf  sein  instandig  Begeh- 
ren  dergestalt  verfertiget  (obschon  die  Muhe  des  Abschrei- 
hens  von  andern  geschehen),  dass  dergleichen  wohlzuvo- 
ren  nicht  gesehen  warden,  massen  alles  auf  das  genaueste 
darin  gebracht,  und  vermbge  dessen  fiber  alle  Materien 
die  davon  handelnde  Autores  zu  finden  und  ein  einiger 
Traktat  oft  an  niehr  als  zehn  Orten  allegirt  tcird.”  ‘ 
Erfurt  has  also  a Synod  Librai-y , founded  in 

• Guhrauer,  ubi  fupra. 
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DOOK  V.  It  is  salt]  to  incliuie  some  Hebrew  MSS.  of  value  which 
T.?wn''i.ii.r«riM  wcrc  purcjiascd  from  tlie  Jews  at  the  time  ot  their 
expulsion';  some  valuable  MS.  materials  for  the  his- 
foiw  of  Erfurt,  and  a series  of  rare  editions  of  the 
Holy  Bible.  ’ 

In  the  year  1445,  Dr.  Conrad  Kuhnhofer  presented 
To«n  i.iijrarjr  of  some  boolcs  to  the  Senate  of  Nuremberg  as  the  fonn- 
dation  of  a Town  Libraiy  (zur  Zierlichkeit  und  Vdhlichen 
Dwgen  der  Sfadt  zu  einer  Liber ey  zit  gehrauchen);  but 
it  was  not  until  the  Reformation  had  brought  in  its 
train  the  dissolution  of  Monasteries  that  any  thing  very 
efl'ectnal  was  done  either  for  the  collection  of  books, 
or  for  their  proper  accommodation  and  arrangement. 
The  Augustiniaus,  the  Dominicans,  and  the  Carthu- 
sians were  then  made  to  contribute  their  respective  col- 
lections towards  the  augmentation  of  the  Town  Libraiy. 
In  1525,  the  books  thus  collected  were  placed  in  a 
building  which  Dr.  Petzholdt  describes  as  the  Audito- 
rium Aegidinnnm,  and  which  a recent  traveller  calls  the 
“Scottish  Cloister  of  St.  Giles.”  In  1538,  they  were  re- 
moved from  thence  to  their  present  abode,  in  the  va- 
cated motiasteiy  of  the  Dominicans. 

The  first  important  augmentation  which  followed 
was  the  gift  by  Jerome  Paumgartner,  the  friend  of  Lu- 
ther and  Melanchthon,  of  his  Library  (in  15G5),  an 
example  which  was  soon  and  exten.sively  imitated  by 
physicians,  jurists,  and  theologians  in  a long  and  hon- 
ourable series.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

• * Keyslor,  Tntceh  throwjh  Germany^  iv,  331. 

^ PctihoUlt,  Ht  110-183:  Foreign  Office  Heturiiii  nf  1850. 
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a collection  of  special  value  which  had  been  formed  by  v. 

C.  J.  Inihoff,  and  which  included  a remarkable  Bihlio- 
theca  rerum  Noriinbergensium,  was  obtained  by  bequest.  ° 

In  1766,  the  Senate  purchased  for  15,000  florins  the  CoUectionn  aJiI- 

T*i  PiT'kCl  ••  I » cflto  the  «Jd 

Library  ot  A.  K.  Solger,  containing  about  8500  v oluniCS)  Town  Library, 
famous  for  its  fine  series  of  editions  of  the  fifteenth 


centui’y,  as  well  as  for  other  merits.  Shortly  after- 
wards, another  Lutheran  clergyman  bequeathed  a Bi- 
bliotheca Melancthoniana  of  nearly  2000  volumes.  The 
Syaidicus  C.  S.  Zeitler  bequeathed  in  1773  a curious 
collection,  extending  to  nearly  1000  volumes,  and  cout 
sisting  exclusively  of  the  works  of  writers  who  had 
taught  Jurisprudence  at  Altdorf. 

During  the  present  century  the  Senate  of  Nuremberg  lurthfr  .a«- 
luis  inc*rcased  the  utility  of  the  lown  Library,  by  incor-  i»<w. 
porating  with  it  three  distinct  collections  of  books,  which 
were  already  public  but  had  been  elsewhere  located. 

These  were  (1.)  the  collection  of  books  chiefly  relating 
to  Nuremberg  and  its  vicinity,  which  had  been  brought 
together  by  Professor  G.  A.  Will  of  Altdorf,  and  is 
known  as  the  Bibliotheca  Norica-  Williana;  (2.)  the  Mar- 
perger  collection  of  works,  both  printed  and  MS., 
chiefly  in  the  class  Jurisprudence , extending  to  several 
thousand  volumes;  and  (3.)  a collection  of  about  700 
volumes  of  works,  chiefly  in  Ascetic  Theology,  which 
had  been  designated  Convertilenbibliothelc.  The  present 
contents  of  the  Libraiy  are  stated  to  exceed  50,000 
volume^  of  printed  books,  and  about  800  MSS.  . 

.Among  the  latter  are  some  pi-ecious  Biblical  MSS.; 
some  of  the  productions  of  the  indefatigable  ‘Cobbler- 
Poet’.  Hans  Sachs;  a very  curious  Hebrew  MS.  (mis- 
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loox  r.  cellaneous  in  its  contents,  and  said  to  include  valuable 
Towu  l.ibr«rk«  materials  for  Jewish  Histoiy  during  the  Middle  Ages) 
.ernuuiy  ggj2ed  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 

Nuremberg  in  1499;  the  original  MS.  of  Melancthon  de 
aniina;  a finely  illuminated  prayerbook  which,  perhaps, 
belonged  once  to  “la  plus  belle  Katharine  du  monde,’’ 
the  “trbs-chi^re  et  divine  ddesse,”  of  our  own  Henry  V., 
for  in  it  is  written: — 

<*La  liver  du  Roy  de  France  Charlei, 

**Done  a Madame  la  Koigne  d'Englctcrre*/* 

and,  finally,  one  half  of  the  autograph  MS.  of  Albert 
Durer’s  Vier  Bucher  con  Menschlicher  Proportion, — the 
remainder  of  which  is  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Dresden. 

Of  the  printed  books  it  may  be  enough  to  say  that 
it  is  deservedly  famous  not  only  for  the  rarities 
' prized  by  collectors  but  for  the  intrinsic  worth  of  its 
contents  generally.  Keysler,  who  visited  it  nearly  a 
century  and  a half  ago,  praised  the  City  Council  of  that 
day  for  “sparing  no  cost  to  enrich  the  Library  with 
every  valuable  iiew  book  that  is  published;”  and, 
although  he  greatly  mistook  the  extent  of  the  Library 
— ascribing  to  it,  about  1730,  “near  GO, 000  volumes — 
his  testimony  on  other  points  may  not  be  altogether  un- 
trustworthy, since  his  account  shews  that  he  personally 
examined  not  a few  of  the  books  and  made  many  pains- 
taking enquiries  into  the  history  of  the  collection.  After 
mentioning  Luther’s  Bible  as  having  been  “taken  out 
of  a fire,  without  receiving  any  damage”  he  proceeds  to 
add:  here  are  also  shewn  some  writing  tablets  of  the 
Elector  John  Frederick,  containing  sermons  “which,  ac- 
cording to  his  custom,  he  took  down  while  Luther 
was  preaching.’ 
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Two  other  small  matters  of  some  interest  are  noted 
by  Keyssler,  but  they  must  be.  taken  on  his  authority 
only,  since  there  is  no  mention  of  either  in  Dr.  Petz- 
holdt’s  excellent  Handbook” : — The  one  that  “the 
original  catalogue  of  ever}'  collection  as  it  came  from 
the  Convent  is  still  very  carefully  preserved;  "the  other, 
that  “the  Rev.  Mr.  Dilherr,  who  is  Librarian,  has  settled 
a capital  sum  of  1000  Gulden,  ...  the  annual  interest  of 
which  is  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books.” 

A recent' tourist,  Mr.  Whitling,  concludes  his  notice 
of  this  fine  old  Libraiy,  with  a remark  which  I earnestly 
hope  may  no  longer  hold  good, — he  states  that  from 
the  use  of  the  lower  part  of  the  building  as  a store- 
house, for  very  inflammable  materials,  the  collection  was 
then  (1848)  in  daily  peril  of  destruction.  ‘ 

The  Public  Libraries  of  Hamburgh  are  numerous  and 
important.  Those  of  chief  note  are  the  City  Library 
and  the  Commercial  Library.  The  former  was  founded 
in  1529,  and  now  contains  about  200,000  volumes  of 
printed  books,  exclusive  of  a series  of  Dissertations, 
the  number  of  which  is  nearly  20,000.  The  MSS.  are 
about  5000.  The  Commercial  Library  dates  from  1735, 
conta'ms  more  than  40,000  printed  volumes,  and  is  un- 
questionably the  best  special  collection  of  its  kind  in 
Europe.  It  has  no  MSS.  of  much  importance,  save  on 
the  history  of  Hamburgh  itself.  On  this  subject  there 
is  a very  valuable  collection  of  books  and  documents, 
partly  printed  and  partly  MS.  There  is  also  an  exten- 

’ PeUholdt,  ut  supra,  280-283;  Key«l«r,  tU  supra  ^ iv,  365-367;  Whit- 
linjj,  Pivtures  of  Svremberg,  i,  141. 
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sive  collection  of  maps  and  charts.  The  catalogue  of 
the  Commercial  Library,  is  according  to  subjects,  and  is 
printed  up  to  the  end  of  1853.  The  catalogues  of  the 
City  Library  remain  unprinted.  Its  manuscript  Alpha- 
betical Catalogue  fills  40  volumes  in  folio.  Among  tlu; 
MSS.  is  an  early  Homeri  Odyssea  in  Greek,  on  chartu 
bombycina;  a Latin  /Esop,  with  curious  drawings;  the 
Gospels  in  Greek  fi'om  Uffenbach’s  Library;  and  an 
interesting  series  of  autograph  letters  of  the  German 
Reformers.  ‘ 

Besides  the  Libraries  connected  with  various  public 
institutions  (of  which  some  brief  notice  will  be  found  in 
the  statistical  division  of  this  work,)  such  as  the  Secken- 
berg  Museum,  and  the  Staendel  institution  for  the  Fine 
Arts,  there  is  at  Frankfort  a public  Library,  the  property 
of  the  Town,  which  is  arranged  in  a handsome  modern 
building  facing  the  river.  In  the  vestibide  are  various 
Roman  anti([uities  found  in'  the  neighbourhood.  This  col- 
lection contains  nearly  80,000  volumes  of  printed  books, 
and  1000  volumes  of  MSS.,  of  which  twenty  are  Abys- 
sinian, twelve  Turkish  and  Persian,  six  Hebrew,  two  In- 
dian and  Burmese,  and  the  rest  in  Latin,  German,  and 
other  languages.  No  catalogue  of  this  Library  has  been 
published  since  1728;  but  there  are  good  MS.  cata- 
logues. The  annual  expense,  which  amounts  to  about 
5200  florins  (£434),  is  contributed  by  the  public  treas- 
ury. It  dates  from  the  year  1484,  when  Ludwig  von 

' Kontign  Office  Ketiirng  of  1860,  267;  PetzhoMt,  ut  ^iprn^  170- 
180;  ]Ioffn)arin»  IHc  C'owmt?/z  Uiblioth^k  tn  Haniburtj.^  ll«16;  M8.  Cor- 
rcji|unnU*ucc. 
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Marburgbequeathed  some  books,  with  wliich  were  incor- 
porated the  collections  of  the  suppressed  Dominican  and 
Carmelite  Convents,  and  that  of  the  Cathedral  Chapter. 
The  building  is  in  many  respects  a good  example  of 
internal  arrangement,  and  the  plan  of  it  may  be  seen 
in  the  Serapeum  of  1849.  The  collection  is  said  to  be 
especially  strong  in  the  department  of  German  History. ' 

The  old  Town  Library  of  Augsburgh,  like  so  many 
of  its  companions,  had  its  origin  in  the  collections  of  the 
dissolved  or  abandoned  Monasteries  of  the  City  and  its 
suburbs.  These,  or  such  portions  of  them  as  seemed  to 
the  authorities  to  merit  preservation,  were  first  brought 
together,  apparently  by  the  influence  of  Sextus  Birck 
(or  Betula),  then  Principal  of  the  College,  in  the  Domi- 
nican Convent,  and  a small  sum  was  assigned  out  of  the 
City  Chest  for  maintenance  and  increase.  But,  in  1548, 
the  Dominicans  having  returned  to  their  Convent,  the 
books  w'ere  removed  to  that  of  the  Barefooted  Friars 
and,  fourteen  years  later,  to  the  building — erected  for  the 
purpose, — which  it  still  occupies. 

In  1545  the  Library  obtained  by  purchase  (for  800 
ducats)  a collection  of  Greek  MSS.  wdiich  had  been 
formed  by  Antony  Eparchus,  Bishop  of  Corcyra  (re- 
membered at  Paris  for  his  gift  of  a choice  MS.  to 
Francis  I. — a MS.  still  occasionally  shown  amongst  the 
special  treasures  of  the  department,)  numbering  12G 
several  works;  and  in  1G14,  another  important  acqui- 
sition, by  the  bequest  of  Marcus  Welser’s  Libraiy,  con- 
hiining  22GG  volumes.  Welser  had  already  conferred  a 

' I’olzholdl,  ut  &itprtty  126,  127;  Foreign  Offioo  Kcturiis.  260. 
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service  on  the  Library  by  establishing  a printing  office  ad 
insigne  pinus,  more  especially  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing catalogues  of  its  MS.  treasures,  and  there  had  al- 
ready been  printed  Hoschel’s  Catalogue  of  the  Greek 
Codices.  The  further  development  of  the  scheme  was, 
however,  frustrated  byWelser's  death. 

The  history  of  the  Library  during  the  eighteenth 
century  is  chiefly  marked  by  the  acquisition  of  the  me- 
dical books — both  printed  and  MS.— of  Drs.L.Schrockh 
and  G.  H.  Welsch,  comprising  toge^^her  2000  volumes; 
and  of  several  important  collections  in  the  classes  Law 
and  Politics,  including  those  which  had  theretofore 
been  placed  in  the  Senate  Chamber  and  in  the  Chancery. 
Other  minor  Libraries  at  Augsburgh  were  similarly  in- 
corporated in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 

This  period  of  marked  prosperity  was,  for  a time, 
seriously  interrupted  by  that  transfer  of  some  of  the 
choicest  printed  treasures  of  the  Library,  and  of  the 
whole  of  its  MSS.,  to  Munich,  which  followed  the 
cession  of  the  Free  City  of  Augsburgh  to  Bavaria  in 
1806.  The  authorities  at  Munich  thought  that  what 
Augsburgh  wanted  in  the  way  of  books  was  rather  a 
popular  collection,  adapted  for  tradespeople,  than  a 
Libraiy  for  literary  men  and  scholars.  The  value  of 
the  books  thus  removed  was  estimated  as  amountins: 
at  the  least  to  20,000  florins.  The  enactment  for  the 
delivery  by  all  Augsburgh  printers  and  publishers  of 
copies  of  all  their  books  to  the  Town  Library  (which 
had  existed  since  1745,)  fell  also  into  desuetude,  al- 
though in  1829  it  was  virtually,  and  voluntarily,  revived 
l)y  the  booksellei’s  themselves. 
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Subsequent  accessions,  however,  in  some  respects 
compensated  the  Augsburgli  Library  for  the  losses 
which  political  changes  had  entailed  upon  it.  As  early 
as  1808,  steps  were  taken  to  collect  what  remained  of 
the  Libraiies  of  the  dissolved  Monasteries,  after  the  se- 
lections for  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich  had  been  made. 
In  this  way  5100  volumes  from  the  Monastery  of  St. 
George;  5904  from  that  of  the  Holy  Cross;  9727  from 
the  Dominican  Convent;  6690  from  the  Franciscan; 
3654  from  the  Capuchin;  9658  from  that  of  St. 
Ulrich;  and  2058  from  that  of  St.  Maurice — amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  42,791  volumes — were  brought  to- 
gether for  the  formation  of  a Provdncial  Library  (Kreis- 
bibliothek)  which  in  1811  was  incorporated  with  the 
Tow'n  Library.  That  of  the  Jesuits — which  nearly  a 
century  before  had  been  augmented  by  the  collection 
of  the  famous  Conrad  Peutinger — had  already  «been 
received.  Six  years  later  the  Kreisbibliothek  of  Eich- 
stadt  (containing  portions  of  several  conventual  Libra- 
ries, and  especially  of  that  of  the  Augustinian  Canons 
of  Rebdorf,)  and  a selection  from  other  Libraries  be^ 
longing  to  the  former  province  of  the  upper  Donau, 
were  similarly  incorporated.  In  1835  the  Library  of 
the  Jesuits  of  Mindelheim  was  also  brought  to  Augs- 
burgh.  After  the  elimination  of  what  was  deemed 
worthless  this  collection  still  numbered  “3168  books”. 

Whilst  the  United  Library  of  the  Town  and  Pro- 
vince was  thus  largely  augmented , duplicate  books 
were  from  time  to  time  thrown  out  and  sold,  and  the 
produce  of  the  sale  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  new 
books.  At  j)resent  the  Library  contains,  in  the  aggregate, 
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about  lOOjOOU  volumes  of  ])i-inted  books  and  400  MSS., 
and  is  accessible  to  thePublic  thrice  a week.  The  ge- 
neral superintendence  is  vested  in  a Coiniuittee,  so 
composed  as  to  represent  the  educational  institutions  of 
the  City  as  well  as  the  Central  government  and  the  ^ 
local  magistrates.  The  present  Librarian  is  G.  C. 
Mezger,  who  has  published  an  excellent  history'  of  the 
Library'.' 


The  germ  of  the  Library  at  St.  Mary’s  Church  in 
Halle  was  a small  gift  of  money  in  1562,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Luther’s  works,  “thereby  to  make  a beginning 
of  the  Library  of  Our  Lady”  (dass  man  davor  kanfen 
sal  die  thomos  Dn.  Dr.Marthini  Lutheri  and  hiermil  den 
Anfangk  der  Uberey  zu  U.  L.  Fr.  machen).  On  this 
modest  foundation  a good  superstructure  has  been 
gradually  erected.  In  1616  the  authorities  of  the  town 
purchased  the  collection  of  the  Chancellor  Di.stelmeier. 
containing  3300  volumes,  chiefly  in  the  classes  History 
and  Jurisprudence.  In  1690,  Dr.  J.  Oelhafen  bequeathed 
(or,  more  accurately,  his  death  then  gave  full  effect  to 
a previous  conditional  gift,)  a collection  of  1600  vo- 
lumes, chiefly  French  and  Italian,  to  be  separately  pre- 
served and  arranged.  Passing  over  many  minor  acqui- 
sitions, two  others,  both  of  which  came  by  bequest 
and  were  accompanied  by  a similar  stipulation,  have  a 
claim  to  notice.  The  one,  that  of  the  Library  of  C.  (1. 


’ Mezjiiir,  (ienrhichte  Ha’  vereini^ten  Ki’an-  unH  S(aHt-Iiihliit(hek  in 
Augsburg.  Mit  eturm  Vrr:eichniti$t  Her  ...  Hamhchriftat  (1842,  8vo.); 
»nd  »ubfC‘f]iient  rouinmnioatioiih  bv  him,  in  X\\k'  Serapeum:  ut 
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Zschackwitz,  containing  nearly  two  thousand  volumes, 
chiefly  in  History  and  Jurisprudence;  the  other,  that  of 
the  Professor  and  Librarian  J.  G.  Kemme,  consisting 
of  3650  works.  In  the  aggregate,  the  Marian  Library 
now  contains  nearly  20,000  volumes  of  printed  books, 
of  which  300  are  Incunabula;  and  about  100  MSS. 
The  strength  of  the  collection  lies  in  the  classes  Theo- 
logy and  History.  The  sum  usually  available  for  the 
purchase  of  books  is  but  a small  one — some  150  dollars 
— and  in  its  appropriation  special  attention  is  paid,  first, 
Systematic  Theology,  and  secondly,  to  national  and 
more  particularly  local  History.  The  books — those  ex- 
cepted which  are  of  peculiar  rarity  or  value — are  lent. 
The  clergy  and  the  official  functionaries  of  Halle  have 
the  first  claim  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  col- 
lection ; which  is,  however,  accessible,  both  to  the'other 
inhabitants  and  to  strangers,  on  the  guarantee  of  per- 
sons of  known  responsibility.' 

In  its  beginnings,  the  Goerlitz  Library — which  has 
been  variously  designated  ‘Gymnasium  Library’;  ‘Town 
Library’;  ‘Milich’s  Library’;  and ‘Council  Library’, — may 
be  traced  to  the  fourteenth  century  and  to  the  Fran- 
ciscan Monastery  of  Goerlitz.  It  was  transferred  from 
that  community  to  the  Gymnasium  in  1565,  and  during 
the  century  and  a half  which  followed  received  several 
augmentations  both  by  purchase  and  by  gift.  But  its 
most  important  acquisition  came  through  the  bequest,  by 
J.  G.  Milich,  in  1727,  of  a Library  of  7000  volumes  of 
printed  books  and  200  MSS.,  together  with  a small  col- 
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flUUK  V.  lection  of  medals.  It  contained, . in  1845,  upwards  of 
i-r.^Libririei  12,000  voluiiies  of  printed  books  and  300  MSS.  There  is 
„fo.rm.ny.  attached  to  tlic  Gymnasium,  the 

special  object  of  which  is  to  provide  poor  students  with 
books  to  assist  their  sudies,  and  to  this  end  it  is  to  a 
great  extent  composed  of  schoolbooks.  It  is  called 
‘Armen-Gynmasial-Biblwthek’,  and  was  founded  in  1751. 
In  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  there  is  a very 
small  but  rather  curious  Library,  the  foundation  of 
which  was  laid  more  than  four  centuries  ago  by  the 
bequest  of  the  MSS.  of  Johann  Goschitz,  These,  how- 
ever, in  the  days  of  the  Reformation,  found  their  way 
into  the  Franciscan  Library,  and  are  still  preserved  in 
the  collection  which  has  just  been  described.  Other 
small  bequests  were  subsequently  made  to  the  Church 
Library  nearly  all  of  which  consist,  either  of  MSS.  or 
of  Incunabula.  In  1799,  it  comprised  but  280  volumes. 

Goerlitz  possesses  another  collection,  designated  the 
Library  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Upper  Lusatia. 
This  collection  was  commenced  in  1799,  but  first  ac- 
quired importance  by  the  bequests  of  A.  T.  von  Gers- 
dorf  and  K.  G.  von  Anton,  both  of  whose  very  valuable 
collections  were  received  in  1807.  About  thirty  years 
later,  nearly  1000  volumes,  the  majority  of  which  re- 
late to  the  history  of  Lusatia , were  bequeathed  by  the 
Pastor  J.  C.  Jancke.  In  1845,  the  Library  contained 
32,000  volumes  of  printed  books  and  450  MSS.* 


Town  Library 
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The  old  Library  of  the  Barefooted  Friars  of  Saint  Ma- 
ry's became,  in  1555,  the  groundwork  of  the  present 


• PetihnltU,  ut  Mrpra,  140,  147. 
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Town  Library  of  Lunebiirg,  the  last  three  monks  of 
that  Community  having  presented  it  to  the  Council  and 
to  this  beginning  the  Library  of  St.  Maiy’s  Church  was 
not  long  afterwards  added.  Rickemann,  preacher  at  St. 
Nicholas,  gave  five  or  six  hundred  volumes  in  1C95;  and 
H.  von  Witzendorf,  about  1000  volumes  in  1713.  No 
other  very  noticeable  acquisition  appears  to  have  been 
made  until  1852  when  the  greater  part  of  the  Library 
of  the  dissolved  Ritter- Akademie,  containing  upwards  ot 
10,000  volumes,  was  added  to  the  collection.  The 
present  total  contents  exceed  22,000  volumes;  the  clas- 
ses best  represented  being  those  of  Theology,  History, 
and  Philology,  which  include  some  of  the  curiosities 
and  rarities  of  printing.  Of  MSS.,  there  are  about  300, 
chiefly  theological.  Tlie  collection  is  freely  accessible 
once  in  the  week,  but  is  not  much  used.  That  of  the  Rit- 
ter-Akademie , the  recent  addition  of  which  has  given 
importance  to  the  Towm  Library,  was  itself  in  its  origin 
a monastic  Library, — having  belonged  to  the  Benedic- 
tines of  St.  Michael’s, — and  was  especially  rich  in  the 
department  of  Philology.  When  the  Academy  was  dis- 
solved the  collection  had  grown  to  nearly  18,000  vo- 
lumes. Of  these  about  3000  went  to  the  University 
Library  of  Gottingen;  somewhat  less  than  1000  to  the 
Royal  Library  at  Hanover;  between  10,000  and  11,000 
to  the  Luneburg  Library.  What  remained  were  shared 
between  the  Johanneum  and  the  Seminary  for  School- 
masters.' 
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The  Town  Library  of  Treves  belonged  foimerly  to 
the  Jesuits;  was  founded  in  1570;  and  was  incorporated 
with  the  Library  of  the  Gymnasium  in  recent  times.  The 
combined  collections  are  arranged  in  the  building  of  the 
Gymnasium,  and  contain,  in  the  aggregate  about  100,000 
volumes.  The  number  of  volumes  of  Incunabula  is 
2312,  and  that  of  MSS.  2118,  comprising  about  4000 
separate  works  and  articles.  The  Library  is  open,  on 
four  days  in  every  week,  to  all  comers;  and  books  are 
lent  out  on  proper  security.' 

The  Royal  Library,  that  formerly  of  the  Jesuits,  at 
Bamberg,  wasfounded  in  1611.  The  Prince-Bishop  John 
Godfrey  von  Aschhausen,  having  committed  to  the  Je- 
suits the  superintendence  of  the  educational  institutions 
of  Bamberg , not  only  readily  complied  with  their  wish 
lor  the  establishment  of  a Library  (at  a cost  of  upwards 
of  5000  florins),  but  presented  to  it,  in  the  following 
year,  the  valuable  collection  of  books,  which  he  had 
formed  for  himself.  In  1630,  another  important  col- 
lection— that  of  Forner — was  added;  and  the  Jesuits 
themselves  from  time  to  time  set  apart  sums  from  their 
own  funds,  for  further  acquisitions. 

In  the  following  century  the  suppression  of  the  So- 
ciety led  in  Bamberg,  as  elsewhere,  to  the  alienation  of 
their  Library.  Its  systematic  increase  ceased;  and  at 
length  the  greater  part  of  the  collection  passed  to  the 
University.  Under  the  Pr’mce-Bishop  Francis  Lewis 
von  Erthal  the  University  Library  was  further  aug- 
mented by  the  gift  of  his  own  collection , extending  to 

^ Pctzboldt,  ut  supra  y 344*340. 
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about  2000  vols,  and  a new  building  was  erected  for 
its  accommodation.  At  this  period  the  entire  collection 
appears  to  have  amounted  to  18,000  volumes. 

In  1803,  however,  and  in  the  following  year  a course 
of  policy  similar  to  that  which  thirty  years  before  had, 
for  a time , checked  the  growth  of  the  Library , led  to 
its  enormous  and  rapid  increase.  By  the  secularisation 
or  dissolution  of  the  monastic  Communities  and  Chapt- 
ers it  acquired  (1.)  the  Chapter  Library  of  the  old  Ca- 
thedral of  Bamberg,  with  nearly  2000  precious  MSS., 
the  greater  part  of  them  on  vellum  and  of  the  tenth,' 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  (The  Chapter  itself  dated 
from  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.)  (2.)  The  Li- 
brary of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Banz,  rich  in  Patristic 
Theology,  in  Canon  Law,  and  in  Literary  History.  (3.) 
What  had  survived  a disastrous  fire  (in  1802)  of  the 
extensive  Library  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Langheim, 
which  had  contained,  it  is  said,  about  23,000  volumes, 
of  which  8000  only  were  saved.  (4.)  The  Library  of 
the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Michaelsberg , which  in- 
cluded some  fine  MSS.  on  vellum.  (5.)  The  Libraries  of  the 
Dominican,  Franciscan,  and  Carmelite  Convents  of  Bam- 
berg— all  containing  rare  Incunabula.  (6.)  Part  of  the 
Library  of  the  Capuchins.  (7.)  The  Library  of  the 
College  of  St.  James.  (8.)  The  Libraries  of  the  Francis- 
can Convents  of  Cronach,  Forchheim,  and  Gosswein- 
stein.  (9.)  The  Library  of  the  Capuchins  of  Hochstadt. 
(10. — in  1819, — ) A selection  from  the  Library  of  the 
Franciscans  at  Ellingen ; and  lastly , the  Library  of  the 
Benedictine  Abbey  of  Michelfeld. 

As  in  so  many  other  cases , these  large  acquisitions 
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were  not  accompanied  by  sufficient  funds,  either  for 
their  proper  arrangement,  or  for  that  needful  supple- 
menting  of  the  good  old  books  by  the  good  new  ones, 
which  nothing  save  judicious  pui'chases  can  possibly 
secure.  Many  years  passed  over  ere  the  zealous  exer- 
tions of  the  late  eminent  and  estimable  Librarian  Jaeck 
brought  about  a better  state  of  things. 

Amongst  the  other  acquisitions  which  have  marked  ^ 
epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Bamberg  Library,  during 
the  present  century,  may  be  mentioned  (1.)  The  Libraiy 
of  Duke  Charles  of  Zweibriicken,  which  had  been  be- 
queathed to  Maximilian  Joseph  L,  King  of  Bavaria.  It 
was  especially  rich  in  three  very  different  classes — in 
Historical  and  Statistical  collections,  in  F rench  literature, 
and  in  works  on  the  Natural  Sciences  (the  latter  chiefly 
acipiired  by  the  purchase  of  the  Library  of  the  Physi- 
cian Hoeffel.)  This  collection  appears  to  have  been  con- 
siderably diminished  before  it  reached  the  Bamberg 
Library,  with  wich  it  was  incorporated  on  the  conditions 
of  separate  preservation  and  separate  cataloguing.  , 
When  thus  acquired,  in  1807,  it  appears  to  have  num- 
bered 11,400  volumes;  (2.)  In  181.S,  six  hundred  vo- 
lumes of  juridical  works,  which  had  been  collected  by 
A.  Frey;  (3.)  In  1815,  about  400  volumes  on  Theology 
and  Literary  History  which  had  belonged  to  the  Libra- 
rian A.  Schmdtzer;  C4.)  In  1832,  the  Library  of  the 
Physician  J.  Weigand,  containing  1800  volumes;  (5.) 
Seventy  volumes  of  Bibles  presented  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society;  (6.)  The  publications  of  the  Eng- 
lish Record  Commission  and  other  works  on  British 
History  and  Affairs,  amounting  to  250  volumes;  (7.) 
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The  Medical  Library  of  the  Bamberg  Medical  Society 
— 800 volumes  including  a valuable  series  of  professional 
periodicals;  (8.)  A choice  artistic  Library  extending  to 
GOOO  volumes,  bequeathed  in  1849  by  Joseph  Heller, 
and  to  which  was  annexed  a nearly  complete  series  of 
the  works  of  Albert  Durer;  many  precious  engravings 
of  the  old  German  School ; rare  blockbooks  and  wood- 
cuts;  many  MSS.  relating  to  the  History  of  Franconia: 
a special  series  of  the  Incunabula  of  Nuremberg,  and  a 
very  important  collection  both  of  books  and  of  MS. 
materials  relating  to  the  History  of  Art.  This  bequest 
was  received  in  1851  and  is  separately  arranged. 

To  the  late  Librarian  Jaeck  and  to  Di’.  Schoeneleinof 
Berlin  the  Library  owes  a long  series  of  valuable  ac- 
quisitions, extending  over  many  years,  and  resulting 
from  laborious  researches.  In  the  aggregate  they  are 
estimated  to  amount  to  no  less  than  13,000  volumes. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  although  the  Bam- 
berg Library  has  never  enjoyed  more  than  a very  small 
fund  for  purchases,  it  has  yet,  from  the  combined 
sources  which  have  been  enumerated,  come  at  length 
to  the  possession  of  upwards  of  70,000  volumes  of 
printed  books,*  and  about  3180  Manuscripts.  Of  the 
printed  books  3000  are  stated  to  be  Incunabula.  The 
yearly  average  increase  appears  to  be  from  800  to  1000 
volumes.  Jaeck,  after  a life  spent  indefatigably  in  its 
service,  bequeathed  to  it  all  that  he  possessed,  and  it 
enjoys  some  other  legacies,  the  yearly  interest  of  which 


> These  fibres  include  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  volumes  which 
should  be  assigned  for  the  *'150,000  Dissertation.^,  Eulogie.s,  Funeral 
Orations,  and  other  occasional  pieces’*  which  the  Library  contains. 
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is  expended  partly  in  purchases  and  partly  in  other 
needful  expenses  which  are  not  sufficiently  provided 
for  by  the  ordinary  income. 

The  Library  occupies  twenty  rooms  and  corridors 
in  the  former  Jesuits  College;  the  principal  room  (built 
by  the  Prince-Bishop  von  Erthal)  being  ninetyGerman 
feet  in  length,  thirty  in  width,  and  twenty  one  in 
heighth.  The  arrangement  is  in  twenty  five  principal 
classes,  the  designation  and  sequence  of  which  run  thus: 
— A.  Bibles;  B.  Fathers;  C.  Biblical  Exegesis;  D.  Juris- 
prudence and  Politics’,  E.  History  (a.  Universal,  b.  Spe- 
cial, c.  Ecclesiastical);  F.  GeojrropAy  &c.  (Sciences  auxi- 
liary to  History — ‘ Hilfswissenschaften  der  Geschichte'); 
G.  Literary  History  and  Biography;  H.  Philosophy  and 
Education;  I.  Mathematical  Sciences;  (a.  Mathematics, 
b.  Physics,  c.  Astronomy) ; I.  History  of  Art;  K.  Natu- 
ral Sciences;  L.  Medicine;  M.  Greek  and  Roman  Clas- 
sics; N.  Philology;  0.  Economy  (Domestic  and  Political); 
P.  Canon  Law;  Q.  Theology;  R.  Bambergensia ; S.  Pam- 
phlets; T.  Periodical  Literature;  Z.  Polite  Literature.  The 
classed  catalogue,  thus  arranged,  extends  to  209  MS.  vo- 
lumes. Books  are  lent  to  persons  of  known  responsi- 
bility, or  to  those  who  have  the  guarantee  of  such,  un- 
der restrictions  which  are  intended  to  confine  the  privi- 
lege to  students  and  to  exclude  from  it  mere  readers 
for  amusement  The  average  yearly  number  of  vo- 
lumes  thus  lent  ranges  from  1500  to  2000.  The  pre- 
sent Librarian  is  Dr.  M.  Stenglein.  ‘ 


* PeUholdt,  ut  iupra,  16>22;  Jaeck,  Contributions  to  Serapeum  (v.  y.). 
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A Resolution  for  the  establishment  of  a Public  Town 
Library  in  Lubeck,  made  as  it  appears  at  the  instance 
of  the  celebrated  Reformer  John  Bugenhagen,  is  among 
the  local  records  of  the  year  15.30.  It  seems  probable 
that  this  Resolution  may  have  led  indirectly  to  some 
augmentation  of  the  separate  Church -Libraries  and 
other  small  collections  of  the  Town,  but  it  had  no  re- 
sult, as  respects  its  direct  purpose.  Until  the  early  part 
of  the  succeeding  century^  Lubeck  possessed  no  Town 
Library. 

About  the  year  16 16,  one  or  two  of  the  Lubeck  clergy, 
in  conjunction  with  other  influential  townsmen,  pro- 
posed and  carried  out  the  incorporation  of  the  scattered 
collections — amounting  to  about  1200  books,  of  which 
a fifth  part  appears  to  have  been  MSS. — and  thereby 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  Library.  Once 
fairly  established,  it  made  considerable  and  rapid  pro- 
gress, both  by  purchases  (to  which  the  funds  of  St. 
Catherine’s  Church  mainly  contributed)  and  by  gifts. 
Amongst  the  latter  the  most  noticeable  benefactions  are 
those  of  Seedorf  (1703),  of  the  widow  of  C.  H.  Lange 
(1753),  and  (most  of  all)  of  H.  Scharbau,  Pastor  of  the 
Clumch  of  St.  Giles  (1759.) 

Seedorf s bequest  included  some  valuable  MSS.  on 
the  History  of  Lubeck  and  of  the  other  Hanse  Towns; 
the  Lange  gift  amounted  to  nearly  1000  volumes:  whilst 
the  legacy  of  Pastor  Scharbau  included  a Library  of 
6000  volumes,  and  in  addition  to  that,  a sum  of  16,000 
M. , the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  expended  yearly 
in  the  increase  of  the  collection ; the  Testator  directing 
that  special  care  should  be  taken  for  the  purchase  of 
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those  valuable  and  costly  works  which  ordinarily  are  out 
of  the  reach  of  private  students.  He  also  directed  that 
his  own  collection  should  be  separately  arranged,  as  a 
special  addition  to  that  already  belonging  to  the  Town, 
and  that  particular  attention  should  be  paid  in  the  ap- 
propriation of  his  fund  to  the  departments  of  Theo- 
logy, Philology  and  Literary  History.  The  entire  ac- 
quisitions in  these  classes  respectively  are  now  incor- 
porated with  the  Scharbau  collection. 

Another  important  acquisition  has  been  made  dur- 
ing the  present  century,  by  the  addition  to  the  Town 
Library  of  nearly  6000  volumes,  which  formed  part  of 
the  collection  of  the  Syndicus  Dreyer,  consisting  chiefly 
of  valuable  works  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  The  secularisation  of  several  religious  estab- 
lishments, about  the  year  1804,  has  also  considerably 
augmented  the  Library,  and  especially  its  collection 
of  Incunabula — now  numbering  about  1200  volumes, 
many  of  them  of  considerable  curiosity. 

In  the  whole,  the  Libraiy  of  Lubeck  now  contains 
upwards  of  50,000  volumes  of  printed  books;  about 
400  MSS.;  a choice  collection  of  coins  and  medals  con- 
nected with  Lubeck ; and  other  antiquities  of  value.  It 
occupies  a portion  of  the  conventual  buildings  of  the 
Friars  Minors.  It  is  entitled  (liy  a law  of  1756)  to  a 
copy  of  every  work  printed  or  published  in  Lubeck,  and 
a tax  is  levied  on  the  product  of  all  books  sold  by  auc- 
tion in  the  town  for  the  augmentation  of  the  Library. 
It  is  publicly  accessible  daily  (Sundays  excepted);  and 
books  are  lent  out  under  proper  regulations. ' 

' Petzholdt,  vt  mpra,  243-24H. 
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There  is  a special  source  of  augmentation  possessed 
by  this  Library,  in  addition  to  those  which  have  been 
noticed , which  is  the  more  deserving  of  mention , as  it 
is  an  unusual  one.  By  agreement  with  several  Reading 
Societies  which  have  been  formed  at  various  times  for 
the  acquisition  and  use  of  particular  Classes  of  books 
(as  Der  juristische  Leseverein — Der  theologische  Lese- 
verein — Der  geschichtliche  Lese-verein)  it  makes  a small 
contribution  towards  their  respective  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books,  and  at  the  end  of  certain  fixed  periods 
— when  the  demands  of  the  respective  members  are 
assumed  to  have  been  fully  met — receives  in  return  all 
the  books  which  have  thus  been  acquired.  In  the  case 
of  Lubeck  the  plan  seems,  by  report,  to  work  well. 
The  books  when  transferred  may  perhaps  be  but  little 
the  worse  for  wear;  otherwise  the  arrangement  would 
be  one  of  very  doubtful  expediency. 

The  Medical  Society  of  Lubeck  enjoys  the  use  of  a 
Library  of  about  15,000  volumes  of  printed  books, 
which  is,  however,  the  property  of  the  Public,  at  whose 
cost  it  is  li^ged  in  the  monastic  building  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Convent  of  St.  Catherine.  The 
State  is  bound  to  keep  the  collection  distinct  from  that 
of  the  Town  Library,  and  the  actual  management  is 
vested  in  a Committee  appointed  by  the  Society. 

The  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  Industry  (Ge- 
^elhchoft  zur  Beforderung  gemeinnhlziger  Thdtigkeit)  has 
a Library  of  about  8000  volumes,  chiefly  on  Political 
Economy,  the  Natural  Sciences,  and  the  Affairs  of  the 
Hanse  Towns.  This  collection  is  not  strictly  a public  one: 
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The  Town  Library  of  Leipsic  was  formerly  desig- 
nated the  ‘Council  Library,'  and  was  established,  in 
1677,  in  consequence  of  a bequest  by  Hulderich  Gross, 
an  eminent  lawyer,  of  all  his  property  to  the  Council, 
on  condition  that  it  should  suitably  lodge,  inaintaiH,  and 
increase  his  collection,  of  about  2000  volumes,  for  the  use 
of  the  Public.  The  Council  was  already  in  possession  of  a 
small  assemblage  of  books,  the  nucleus  of  which  ap- 
j)Cars  to  have  been  a legacy  of  Dietrich  von  Burgsdorf, 
Bishop  of  Naumburg,  who  died  in  1466.  The  Library 
was  opened  to  the  Public  in  1683,  and  soon  received 
important  augmentations.  As  early  as  1711,  it  num- 
bered 14,000  volumes,  which  number  had  increased  in 
little  more  than  twenty  years  (1733)  to  30,000.  The 
next  hundred  years,  however,  added  but  about  10,000 
volumes.  The  official  statement  in  1837  having  been 
“1500  MSS.,  and  about  40,000  volumes  of  printed 
books.” 

• The  most  noticeable  of  the  collections  which  up  to 
that  date  were  incorporated  with  the  Leipsic  Town 
Library  were  those  of  Dr.  S.  Schroer,  of  the  Syndicus 
A.  6.  Boschen;  of  the  bookseller  C.  W.  k.  Schubert; 
the  Bibliotheca  Horatiana,  formed  by  J.  W.  Neuhaus; 
and  the  Bibliotheca  Ciceroniana  of  J.  A.  Ernesti,  the 
well-known  Professor  in  Leipsic  University. 

Noehden,  in  the  account  of  this  Library  which  he 
contributed  many  years  ago,  to  the  Classical  Journal, 
mentions  the  following  MSS.  as  particularly  worthy  of 
notice:  (1.)  A volume,  written  on  vellum,  in  folio,  and 
the  whole  seemingly  by  the  same  hand,  containing  Sal- 
lust, Horace,  Lucan,  and  Martianus  Capella.  The  ma- 
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nuscript  appeared  to  be  of  a respectable  antiquity,  and  noon 
well  executed;  (2.)  A very  fine  Codex  of  Terence,  on  Town  Librsrit's 
vellum,  in  folio,  in  excellent  preservation;  (3.)  A Codex 
of  Livy,  on  vellum,  in  large  folio;  (4.)  an  Ovid,  on  vel- 
lum; (5.)  Cicero’s  Rhetorical  Works;  (G.)  A fine  Codex 
of  Justin,  on  vellum,  small  folio;  (7.)  Virgil,  on  vellum, 
folio;  (8.)  Mela,  on  vellum;  (9.)  Statius,  on  vellum; 

(10.)  A Codex  of  Persius,  on  vellum,  in  large  octavo. 

It  has  been  rendered  nearly  illegible  by  the  damp  to 
which  it  seems  to  have  been  exposed;  (11.)  Two  plays 
ofSophocles.  This  manuscript  isiti  small  folio;  (12.)  Hero 
Alexandrinus,  Ilepl  xveu[«.aTi;fd)v , a manuscript  on  linen 
paper;  (13.)  Euclides,  Aristides,  and  some  other  Greek 
writers  Ilepl  ap|JL0vtxij;  xal  (xoutJixfi;,  on  linen  paper,  in 
folio;  and  then,  in  conclusion, he  mention  sa Latin  manu- 
script poem,  which  appears  to  be  of  the  sixteenth  cent- 
ury ; it  is  entitled,  Strabi  Galli  Poeta  Theohtji  Ilortnlus. 

To  this  Library  belongs  also  the  famous  manuscript  of 
Aeschylus,  which  was  used  by  Hermann. 

« 

In  1838,  the  Town  inherited  the  fine  Historical  The  pom* 
and  Political  Library  of  Professor  H.  L.  Politz , in 
pursuance  of  his  bequest.  This  collection  had  for- 
merly been  bequeathed  to  the  University  of  Leipsic, 
but  the  disposal  was  altered  not  long  before  the  Testa- 
tor’s death,  in  favour  of  the  Town  Library,  on  condition 
however,  of  its  special  preservation  apart  from  the 
main  collection,  and  of  its  being  placed  under  the 
charge  of  a special  Librarian,  to  be  expressly  chosen  by 
the  permanent  Town  Council  on  account  of  his  acquire- 
ments in  and  devotion  to  the  political  and  historical 
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sciences.  In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  in  adhering  to 
this  requirement  the  Librarian  was  to  be  a lawyer.  The 
collection  amounted  at  the  testator’s  death  to  nearly 
25,000  volumes,  and  along  with  it  certain  funds  were 
bequeathed,  partly  for  its  proper  arrangement  and 
maintenance,  and  partly  for  the  preparation  and  print- 
ing of  a Catalogue.  The  total  contents  of  the  Town 
Library  now  amount  to  at  least  90,000  printed  volumes, 
and  about  2000  MSS.  All  are  open  to  the  Public  on 
three  days  in  every  week  for  use  in  the  Reading  Room. 
Printed  books  are  freely  lent,  for  literary  purposes, 
under  proper  regulations. ' 

The  Town  Library  of  Stralsund  dates  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  18th  Century.  More  than  a hundred  years 
earlier  (1577),  the  Town  Magistrature  was  in  possession 
of  a small  series  of  books,  but  nothing  deserving  to  be 
called  a collection  was  formed  until  1709,  when,  in  vir- 
tue of  the  will  of  the  Chamberlain  Henning  Leve  (made 
in  1686),  the  Town  received  his  small  but  valuable 
Library  and  a fund  for  its  support.  {“Meine  gesammel- 
ten  Bucher  tcill  ich  usibus  publicis  destmiret  nnd  rer- 
machef  haben,  dergestalt,  dass  ...  wie  hienuchst  ferner 
bono  cum  Deo  zu  disponiren  mir  vorbehalle,  etc.)  He 
further  directed  that  a complete  and  accessible  Cata- 
logue should  be  provided,  and  expressed  his  earnest 
hope  that  other  lettered  and  capable  persons  would 
follow  his  example  both  for  their  own  credit  and  for  the 


' Papers  by  Dr.  Naumann,  in  the  Serapeum]  Pcttholdt,  ut  Kuprrtf 
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general  advantage  of  their  townspeople  (...  dass  aiich 
andere  gelehrte  und  vermugeiide  Personen  diese  meine 
guie  intention  und  Anfang  zur  offendichen  Stadthibliothek 
zum  gemeinen  Niitzen  und  ihrem  eigenen  Riihm  mit  Meh- 
rem  zu  secundiren  und fortzufuhren  geruhen  mogeji).  The 
arrangement  of  the  books  for  public  use  was  not  fully 
completed  until  1716,  when  the  Library  opened,  with 
4363  volumes;  to  which  an  important  augmentation 
was  made,  ten  years  later,  by  the  Syndicus  J.  E.  Chari- 
sius,  who  during  his  year  of  office  devoted  3000  dollars 
to  the  purchase  of  books.  The  number  ofioor^'s  was  thus 

increased  to  6599,  in  addition  to  a series  of  3000  Dis- 

• 

sertations.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  Library  of  Count 
Otto  von  Lowen,  containing  2300  volumes;  and,  at  a 
later  period  (1782),  the  smaU  collection  of  books  be- 
longing to  the  “English  Society"  (which  had  been 
established  thirty  years  before  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  English  language  and  literature) ; together  with  some 
small  Church  Libraries,  were  respectively  added.  In 
our  own  day  some  selected  portions  (Ilgninologica — 
Scandinavica — and  Pomeranica)  of  the  rich  Library  of 
C.  G.  F.  Mohnike,  and  the  collection  of  Dr.  Beneke,  have 
further  augmented  the  Stralsund  Library,  until  it  num- 
bers about  25,000  volumes.  It  has  a small  but  regular 
income  for  purchases;  is  freely  accessible;  but  ap- 
parently is  not  much  frequented.  ‘ 

The  Town  Library  of  Triest  was  established  in  1795, 
and  has  been  recently  augmented  by  a very  choice  col- 


• Pftzholdt,  ut  iupra^  332-33'»;  Foreis^  Offtoc  Keturns  (1850),  322,  323. 
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BOOK  V.  lection  bequeathed  to  it  by  the  Advocate  B.  de  Rossetti. 
Town  Libraries  The  specialty  of  this  collection  lies  in  its  remarkable 
•”  series  of  the  works  of  Petrarch  and  of  those  of  Aineas 

The  fuUeclion  Silvius  Piccolomini  (Pius  II.).  Rossetti’s  Library  nuin- 
I'etrarrh  ami  of  bered  about  7000  volumes;  and  of  these  it  is  said  that 
no  less  than  772  were  editions  and  versions  of  Petrarch, 
and  123  editions  and  versions  of  Pius  II. ; besides  a con- 
siderable number  of  books  more  or  less  illustrating  the 
lives  and  works  of  these  poets  respecti\  ely.  The  total 
number  of  volumes  in  the  Librarj'  is  about  18,000,  of 
which  1019  belonged  to  the  prior  Mathematico-nautical 
School  founded  in  1754.  * 

* t 

Town  Iitbrary  uf  The  Town  Library  of  Mentz  belonged  originally  to 
the  University.  In  1800,  it  became  generally  accessible 
to  the  Public.  Four  years  afterwards  Napoleon  made  it 
Town  property.  In  1846  it  was  removed  to  the  build- 
ing which  had  formerly  been  the  Electoral  palace. 
The  number  of  volumes  exceeds  100,000,  of  which 
about  4000  are  Incunabula — a department  in  which  it 
may  well  be  expected  that  Mentz  should  excel.  It  i.s 
said,  however,  that  rich  as  is  this  collection  of  the  mo- 
numents of  early  printing,  some  of  its  gems  are  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris,  whither  they 
were  removed  (according  to  Dr.  Petzholdt),  not  by  Na- 
poleon, but  in  the  time  of  the  first  Republic;  and  he 
adds  that  in  1801  some  thousand  volumes  of  f'rench  li- 
terature were  given  to  the  Mentz  Library  in  their  stead. 
'I'he  Library  is  publicly  accessible  five  days  in  every 

' Petzholdt,  u/  tupra,  U46;  Foreign  Office  Returns,  (1850),  8K-H1, 
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week,  and  the  average  number  of  volumes  lent  during 
the  year  is  about  5000. ‘) 

What  remains  of  the  former  Electoral  Library  (found- 
ed in  1761)  is  preserv'ed  in  the  Palace.  It  is  “pre- 
served,” merely,  not  increased;  and  respecting  its  pre- 
sent extent  the  accounts  greatly  differ.  Tlie  Mentz 
Lyceum  has  also  a Library  of  upwards  of  20,000  vo- 
lumes, and  the  Music  Society  (IJarmonie-  Gefelhchaft) 
one  of  about  14,000  volumes. 


* Petzholdt,  ut  255. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  LIHKARIESOF  GERMANY, 
MORAVIA  AND  GALLICIA. 


111  thi*  UffiirinaUoii . th«  i'ntbdlic  Uiiiver* 
uf  (D-nnany  were  priiiri|ially  uu<lrr  thr  ill* 
r«*clion  of  tlie  FraiM'lnrana  ami  Dominicans;  and  xub- 
«c«(U(‘Mtl)r  to  that  perioii  under  that  of  the  .Tcauits.  ail 
of  whom  were  r«|ually  (?|  imiMiMl  nith  the  spirit  of 
the  Roman  Hierarch)'.  The  I’roti-itant  Univrrsftiea 
were,  at  first,  dirertoil  by  the  Reiormed  Clergy;  at  a 
later  fieriod,  >»y  the  Lawyers  ami  ('ourt>CooncilIort, 
in  ihe  apirit  of  Roman  Law  and  of  Moilern  Monarchy. 

&lRKzet,  Uittury  of  frmntiny.  § 21fi.  (Horrock«‘  Trani- 
latlon,  ii,  4il8.) 


r.  Ok  the  precise  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  Univer- 
^LnCr»iiy  sity  Library  of  Marburg  there  seems  to  be  no  record, 
(•cmiany,  etc.  There  is  however  little  doubt  that  it  began  to  be  col- 
univeraity  Li-  Ifctcd  aliuost  coutemporaneously  with  the  University 

tirary  of  Mar- 

itself — in  l.')27 — and,  like  it,  by  the  care  and  mnni- 
ficence  of  Philip  ‘the  Magnanimous,’  Landgrave  of 
Hesse.  In  1564,  the  University  received  a new  code 
of  statutes,  in  one  section  of  which  it  is  enacted  that 
a Librarian  shall  he  chosen  from  amongst  the  pro- 
fessors; that  chains  shall  be  provided  for  the  safety  of 
the  books;  that  the  Library  sliall  be  accessible  to  the 
Professors  and  Students;  that  no  books  shall  be  re- 
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moved,  “and  .no  leaves  cut  thereout.”  Forty  years 
later,  the  Library  received  its  first  considerable  augmen- 
tation at  the  hands  of  Landgrave  Maurice,  who  gave 
to  it  the  collection  of  books  left  by  Count  von  Diez 
(a  son  of  Landgrave  Ph’dip),  who  died  during  his  im- 
prisonment at  Ziegenhain.  When  the  Universities  of 
Marburg  and  Giessen  were  separated  in  1650,  part  of 
the  Marburg  Library  was  transferred  to  Giessen,  and 
almost  for  a century,  the  former  made  no  ver}-  notice- 
able progress.  About  1746,  purchases  of  some  impor- 
tance began  to  be  made.  Li  1766,  such  books  of  the 
Library  at  Cassel  as  became  duplicates  by  the  bequest 
of  Philip  Senning,  were  (in  pursuance  of  his  will,)  sent 
to  Marburg.  In  1773,  a collection,  amounting  to  8600 
volumes,  was  bequeathed  by  J.  G.  Estor,  Chancellor  of 
the  University.  The  JCing  of  Westphalia  made  some 
valuable  presents  to  it  in  1810  and  1812.  The  Pllector 
William  I.  gave  a portion  of  the  Library  of  the  fonner 
University  of  Rinteln  in  1816. 

In  the  aggregate  the  Library  is  stated  to  contain  up- 
wards of  100,000  volumes.  It  is  publicly  accessible, 
and  the  niunber  of  volumes  lent  out , during  the  year, 
is  reported  to  average  8000.* 

The  Royal  and  University  Libraries  of  Konigsberg, 
now  united  in  one  building  and  placed  under  the  same 
management,  have  also  the  same  founder,  the  Margrave 
Albert  of  Brandenburgh , first  Duke  of  Prussia.  The 
Royal  Library  (then  known  as  the  Hchlosshihliothek) 
was  begun  by  him  in  1534;  the  University  Library  in 

• Petzholdt , Handbuch  deutscher  Bibliothekfny  256*258. 
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1544, — the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  University 
itself.  The  former  was  largely  augmented  from  time 
to  time  by  the  successors  of  Duke  Albert,  the  Electors 
of  Brandenburgh  and  Kings  of  Prussia ; and  amongst 
the  more  noticeable  collections  which  have  lieen  incor- 
porated with  it  is  that,  at  Tapiau,  which  had  belonged 
to  the  Teutonic  Order.  It  also  included  a curious  col- 
lection called  the  “Silver  Library,”  consisting  of 
books,  chiefly  theological,  which  Duke  Albert  had 
caused  to  be  adorned  with  plates  of  silver  elegantly 
embossed.  The  present  total  contents  of  the  United 
Libraries  is  stated  at  upwards  of  80,000  volumes.  A 
yearly  sum  of  2444  dollars  is  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books,  to  be  systematically  chosen  from  all 
classes  of  literature,  according  to  the  usual  practice  of 
the  Prussian  University  Libraries: — “the  main  object 
of  the  acquisitions  being  to  keep  the  Library  equally 
well  supplied  in  all  its  departments,  so  that  no  great 
and  leading  work  shall  be  deficient, ....  and  that  it  shall 
keep  fairly  abreast  of  learning  and  the  sciences  in  their 
onward  progress.” 

In  addition  to  this  principal  Library,  there  are  two 
minor  collections: — the  Library  of  the  Observatory, 
and  a Students’  Library,  known  as  the  “Handbibliothek.” 
The  first  named  was  formed  by  the  purchase  of  the 
collection  of  the  famous  astronomer  Bessel  (which  con- 
tained 1731  volumes);  the  latter  consists  chiefly  of  an 
extensive  series  of  “Manuals”,  on  all  branches  of  science 
and  literature,  selected  with  special  reference  to  the 
studies  of  the  University.* 

» Fetzboldt^  uf  suprn,  213-2J8. 
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The  formation  of  the  University  Library  of  Jena  wa.s 
commenced  by  the  transfer  from  Wittenberg,  in  1548, 
of  the  Castle  or  Palace  Library — tlien  containing  31.82 
volumes — which  had  been  established  by  the  Elector 
Frederick  the  Wise  of  Saxony,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Many  private  collections — almost 
all  of  them  those  of  Professors  or  Tutors  of  the  Univer- 
sity— were  added  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries. 

Keysler  visited  this  Library  in  1730,  and  tells  us  that 
in  some  of  the  books  which  were  shewn  to  him  these 
words  were  written: — 

* BibliothcccB  G^rhardinae 
Pars  sum. 

Caret 

Se  macuie$t 
Se  iactrea. 

Ultra  mensem  ue  e dicta 
Bibliotheca 
Apad  te  retineas^ 

Jurari  oolU’ 

“Among  the  books  which  were  brought  hither  from 
Wittenberg “,  he  adds,  “are  six  Missals  and  a Bible, 
beautifully  illuminated  by  Lucas  Cranach ; . . . a MS. 
which  had  belonged  to  Charles  V.  of  France,  contain- 
ing all  kinds  of  chemical  and  physical  experiments  . . . 
written  in  1377 ; . . . a Freneh  translation  of  the  whole 
Bible,  also  wntten  in  the  14th  centuiy,  and  a large 
Missal, finely  illuminated,  which  contains  agreat  number 
of  portraits  of  eminent  persons  of  the  Royal  Family  of 
England  and  of  the  House  of  Austria’'.  He  also  men- 
tions a German  Martyrology  of  the  twelfth  century, 
illustrated  with  paintings  of  the  several  kinds  of  torture 
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suffered  by  Martyrs;  another  German  MS.,  in  verse,  of 
the  same  date,  descnbing  the  Childhood  of  Christ,  and 
a collection  of  Papal  letters.  “ Here  is  also ,”  he  con- 
cludes, “a  MS.  of  Campanclla’s  .4</«ewm«s  Triumphatus, 
said  to  be  written  with  his  own  hand.  In  the  most 
essential  points  it  agrees  with  the  printed  copies.  In 
passages  of  less  consequence  there  are  great  alterations ; 
however,  the  different  handwritings  in  it  plainly  shew 
that  Campanella  did  not  write  the  whole  ....  Among 
the  printed  books  is  that  copy  of  Luther’s  Bible  which 
he  himself  commonly  made  use  of; . . . in  several  pla^ 
ces  corrected  with  his  own  hand. 

Under  the  Grand  Duke  Charles  Augustas,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Jena  Library  was  continued.  He  largely 
augmented  it.  both  by  special  purchases  and  by  incor- 
porating with  it  other  collections  already  belonging  to 
the  State. 

Of  these  later  accessions,  by  far  the  most  noticeable 
was  that  remarkable  Library  which  (Christian  Wilhelm 
Biittner  had  formed — to  the  number  of  thirteen  thou- 
sand volumes — out  of  means  so  straitened,  as  would 
have  made  its  acquisition  impossible  to  a man  of  less 
primitively  simple  and  self-denying  habits  of  life.  When 
the  Grand  Duke  made  this  liberal  addition  to  the  foi*- 
mer  Library,  it  was  found  that  more  room  was  neces- 
sary, which  it  was  desirable  to  obtain  as  speedily 
and  as  cheaply  as  possible.  Goethe  was  called  in,  and 
it  is  evident  from  the  account  he  gave  of  the  business 
— in  one  of  his  Conversations  with  Eckermann, — that 
he  set  to  work  in  his  most  characteristic  manner.  “The 
Library,”  he  told  Eckermann,  “was  in  a very  bad  con- 
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(lition,  the  situation  was  damp  and  close,  and  by  no 
means  lit  to  contain  its  treasures.”  . . The  new  acces- 

sions lay  in  heaps  upon  the  floor,  because  there  was 
no  room  to  place  them  properly.  I was  really  in  some 
distress  ....  But  . . . adjoining  the  Library  there  was 
a large  room  standing  empty  and  quite  calculated  to 
supply  our  necessities  . . . This  room , however , was 
sometimes  used  by  the  Medical  Faculty  for  their  Con- 
ferences. I therefore  applied  to  these  gentlemen  with 
a very  civil  request  that  they  would  give  uj)  this  I’oom 
for  the  Library.  To  this  they  would  not  agree.  They 
were  willing , they  said , to  give  it  up , if  I would  have 
a new  room  built  for  their  Conferences,  and  that  imme- 
diately. I replied  that  I shoidd  be  very  ready  to  have 
another  place  prepared  for  them,  but  that  I could 
not  promise  them  a new  building  immediately.  'I'his 
did  not  satisfy  them,  for  when  next  morning  1 asked 
for  the  key,  I was  told  it  could  not  be  found.  There 
now  remained  no  other  course  but  to  enter  by  conquest. 
I therefore  sent  for  a bricklayer,  and  took  him  into 
the  Library,  to  shew  him  the  wall  of  the  ad  joining  room. 
‘This  wall,  my  friend,’  I said,  ‘must  be  very  thick  . . . 
just  try  how  strong  it  is.’  The  bricklayer  went  to  work, 
and  scarcely  had  he  given  five  or  six  blows,  when  bricks 
and  mortar  fell  in,  and  one  could  see  through  the  open- 
ing some  venerable  perukes  with  which  the  room  was 
decorated.  ‘Go  on,  my  friend,’  said  I,  ‘I  cannot  see 
clearly  enough.  Do  not  put  any  restraint  upon  your- 
self, but  act  as  if  you  were  in  your  own  house.’ 

“This  friendly  encouragement  so  animated  the  brick- 
layer that  the  opening  was  .soon  large  enough  to  serve 
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perfectly  for  a door;  when  ray  Library  attendants  rushed 
into  the  room,  each  with  an  armful  of  books,  which  they 
placed  on  the  ground  as  a sign  of  possession.  Benches, 
chairs,  and  desks  vanished  in  a moment,  and  . . . in  a 
few  days,  all  the  books  were  arranged  along  the  walls.  The 
Doctors,  who,  soon  after,  entered  the  room  by  the  usual 
door,  were  quite  confounded.  Not  knowing  what  to 
say,  they  retired  in  .silence;  but  they  all  harboured  a 
secret  grudge  against  me.”  They  complained  to  the 
Grand  Duke,  who  frankly  told  them  that  he  found  him- 
self quite  unable  to  cope  with  Goethe,  and  that  it  was 
the  best  plan  to  let  him  have  his  own  way. 

In  more  recent  years,  the  Castle  or  Granducal  Li- 
braries of  Jena  have  all  been  incorporated  with  that  of 
the  University.  Its  latest  accession  of  importance  is  the 
valuable  Library  of  Dr.  B.  Schmid  (the  original  cost  of 
which  is  said  to  have  exceeded  25,000  dollars),  and  by  it 
the  total  number  of  volumes  becomes  upwards  of 
100,000.  The  Library  is  open  to  the  Public  on  every 
day  of  the  week  except  Sunday.  ’ 

The  present  Univei*slty  Library  of  Tubingen  was 
founded  in  1562,  in  replacement  of  that  older  collection 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  tire  in  1534.  In  1586  it 
was  augmented  by  2600  volumes  bequeathed  by  the 
Syndicus  L.  von  Grempp.  In  1630  by  the  collection 
of  Bocer;  in  1797  by  that  of  the  Prince  Bishop  of 
Spires,  P.  C.  von  Limburg-Stirum;  and  in  1805,  by  that 
of  G.  D.  Hoffmann. 

* Petzholdt,  ut  202,  203;  Keyslcr,  «/  mprn,  iv,  324-327; 

Lcwc5,  Lift  and  Writings  of  (ivethcy  ii,  404-408. 
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Many  other  collections  have  been  subsequently  ac- 
quired, both  by  gift  and  by  purchase;  of  which  the  most 
noticeable  are  the  Hindustani  works  collected  by  Hiiberlin 
at  Calcutta,  the  Library — eminently  rich  in  literary  hi- 
story— of  J.  D.  Reuss,  Chief  Librarian  at  Gottingen: 
and  the  valuable  Oriental  and  Theological  books  of 
Professor  Steudel.  Meanwhile,  considerable  accessions 
were  also  accruing  from  the  duplicate  books  of  the 
Stuttgart  Library,  and  from  the  collections  belonging 
to  various  secularised  monasteries;  so  that,  in  the 
whole,  the  University  Library  has  come  to  jiossess 
nearly  200,000 volumes;  about  50,000  dissertations  and 
other  ephemeral  pieces,  and  2000  MSS.  An  enumera- 
tion of  the  separate  loorks,  in  each  of  the  Classes  into 
which  the  collection  is  grouped,  was  made  in  1851,  and 
ran  thus: 


Works. 

A.  Pliilosophy 3,143 

B.  Mathematics  and  Natural 

History 5,270 

C.  Philology 7,028 

D.  Fine  Arts  and  Polite  Lite- 

rature   4,896 

£.  Political  Economy  and  Com- 
merce   4,586 

F.  History  and  its  appendices '14,421 

G.  Theology,.., 18,868 

H.  Jurisprudence 16,602 

I.  Medicine 10,484 

K.  Collective  Works 5,968 

L.  Works  relating  to  Wurteni- 

berg 3,979 


Total  of  Works....  95,254 


The  present  average  rate  of  yearly  increase  is  stated 
to  be  about  2000  printed  volumes.  For  the  acquisition  of 
which,  and  of  MSS.,  a sum  of  9000  Horins  is  appropriated. 
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The  Library  is  publicly  accessible;  it  lends  out  annually, 
on  the  average,  about  2 0,0(Jb  volumes,  chiefly,  of  course 
to theProfessorsandStudentsofthe University;  and  has, 
perhaps,  about  four  hundred  readers  annually  frequent- 
ing its  Reading-room.’ 

The  University  Library  of  Leipsic  is  of  monastic 
origin.  When  the  Dominicans  were  expelled  in  1543, 
they  left  behind  some  six  hundred  volumes  which  (by 
the  care  of  Caspar  Bonier,)  became  the  nucleus  of  the 
existing  Library,  now  numbering  more  than  120,000 
volumes,  and,  in  other  respects,  an  honour  to  the  Uni- 
versity; although  but  few  years  have  passed  since  loud 
and  frequent  complaints  were  made  of  its  insufficiency. 

To  the  Dominican  books  were  soon  added  those  of 
many  other  communities,  “black,  white  and  grey.” 
Those  of  the  Franciscans  of  Leipsic  and  Salza;  those 
of  the  Cistercians  of  AltzeUe  and  of  Buch ; those  of  the 
Benedictines  of  Chemnitz  and  of  Pegau;  and  those  of 
the  Augustinian  Canons  of  St.  Thomas  and  of  the  Lau- 
terberg,  appear  to  have  been  especially  noticeable.  Col- 
lectively, they  amounted  to  about  4000  volumes.  Biir- 
ner's  own  collection  (added  in  1547)  was  the  first  priv- 
ate one  which  the  University  Library  acquired,  but 
from  that  date,  onwards,  the  list  of  private  collections 
which  it  has  successively  absorbed  (partly  by  gift  and 
partly  by  pm'chase),  rapidly  becomes  a long  one.  Pro- 
fessor J. G. Bohme’s  Library  (1770)  stands  prominently 
out  amongst  the  number  for  its  special  richness  in  the 
department  of  History;  and  that  of  another  Leipsic 

* PeCzholdt,  Kt  aupra^  348-353. 
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Professor,  J.  F.  Gehler  (bequeathed  in  1813),  for  its  re- 
spectable extent — 24,000  volumes — as  well  as  for' its 
singular  completeness  in  the  department  of  Medicine 
and  the  correlated  sciences.  In  1817,  an  important 
addition  was  made  to  the  Philological  section  by  the 
purchase  of  the  Library  of  Professor  G.  H.  Schafer. 
The  valuable  collection  of  Dr.  C.  D.  Beck,  purchased 
in  1835,  at  a cost  of  15,000  dollars,  augmented  several 
of  the  classes,  and,  more  particularly,  those  of  History, 
Theology  and  Classical  Literature. 

Since  1840,  the  principal  acquisitions  have  been  a 
selection — extending  to  2500  printed  and  73  manuscript 
volumes — from  the  Library  of  Dr.  E.  F.  K.  Rosenmiiller, 
and  a most  important  series  of  MSS.,  chiefly  Oriental, 
which  Dr.  C.  TischendoiT  had  collected  during  his 
travels,  and  many  of  which  have  become  widely  known 
by  the  descriptions  he  has  given  of  them.  Amongst 
them  is  the  famous  Codex  Friderico-Awjustanm  of  the 
fourth  century  (“a  treasure  of  the  first  magnitude”  as 
Dr.  Petzholdt  justly  terms  it,)  and  other  Biblical  MSS. 
of  great  value  and  rarity. 

Of  the  1 20,000  volumes  which  are  stated  to  be  now 
in  the  University  Library,  about  2000  rank  amongst  the 
Incunabula  of  printing,  and  about  2500  are  MSS.  A sum 
of  nearly  5000  dollars,  on  the  average,  is  available 
for  the  increase  of  the  Library,  and  is  expended  under 
the  direction  of  a special  Committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  From  the  Pauline  building  (PauUmtm — in 
old  books  the  usual  designation  of  the  Library  is  Bi- 

• E.  G.  Noebden,  Account  of  th^  Lihrtiricn  nt  LeipsiCy  in  the  Cla$9\cal 
Journal^  xxii,  438-442. 
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bliotheca  Paulina — )the  Library  m'us  in  1835  removed 
to  the  Augustan  (Augusteum),  but  eleven  years  after- 
wards it  returned  to  its  former  locality,  M'hich  wa.s 
enlarged  for  its  accommodation.  The  Reading  Room  is 
freely  and  daily  accessible  to  the  educated  Public  (stekt 
jedem  Gebildeten  frei,  is  the  expression  used  in  its 
Regulations,  as  in  those  of  most  of  the  Libraries  of 
German  Universities);  and  books  are  lent  out  to  the 
Professors  and  Tutors  of  the  Univereity ; to  Students, 
properly  recommended  by  a Professor;  to  the  Clergy 
and  civil  functionaries  of  the  to\vn ; and  to  persons  of 
known  literary  pursuits  resident  in  Leipsic,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Principal  Librarian.* 


Of  the  origin  of  the  Library  of  the  University  of 
Rostock  there  are  two  different  accounts.  The  one 
traces  it  to  the  purchase,  by  Duke  John  Albert  of 
Mecklenburgh,  of  a collection  of  books  at  Frankfort,  in 
1552.  The  other  dates  its  foundation,  1569,  on  the 
authority  of  an  entry  in  the  Liber  Factdtatis  Philoso- 
phicce  in  Academia  Rostochiensi,  which  reads:  “Anno 
1569,  semestri  wstivo  inchoata  est  collectio  Bibliothecfp” , 
&c.  Whichever  be  the  true  account , it  does  not  appear 
that  the  collection  attained  much  importance  until 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy , when  it  was 
incorporated  with  the  collection,  some  10,000  volumes  in 
extent,  which  the  Mecklenburgh  Princes  had  bestowed 
on  the  short-lived  University  of  Biitzow.  In  1817,  Pro- 
fessor 0.  G.  Tychsen  bequeathed  his  Library,  which  for 


> Pptzholdt,  Haudhuchf  ut  nujjra. 
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a time  was  preserved  apart  from  the  general  eolleetion, 
but  has  since  been  incorporated  with  it. 

At  the  beginning  of  1844,  the  Library  appears  to 
have  contained  about  45,000  volumes,  a number  which 
was  very  largely  increased  on  the  20th  of  January  in 
that  year,  by  the,  opening  for  public  use  (but  in  a separ- 
ate house,  the  University  buildings  not  then  affording 
accommodation  for  so  large  an  acquisition),  of  the  fine 
collection — eminently  rich  in  the  History  and  Juris- 
prudence of  Mecklenburgh — which  had  beenbc(jueathed 
to  the  University,  three  years  earlier,  by  Dr.  F.  Kam- 
merer,  and  of  which  a pritjted  catalogue  has  been  pub- 
lished, in  pursuance  of  the  Testator’s  direction. 

The  Library  has  a yearly  fund  for  purchases  of  about 
1500  dollars,  which  is  systematically  appropriated  to 
the  several  departments  of  literature  and  science,  by 
persons  deputed  to  that  task  from  the  respective  fa- 
culties of  the  University.  Its  Reading-Room  is  publicly 
and  freely  accessible;  and  books  are  lent  out  to  educated 
persons  under  liberal  regulations.  * 

The  Library  of  the  University  of  Wiirzburg,  like  the 
University  itself,  was  founded  by  the  Prince  Bishop  Ju- 
lius Echter  von  Mespelbrunn,  about  the  year  1582;  and 
by  his  liberality  and  watchfulness  made,  during  his  life- 
time, considerable  progress.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
following  century,  however,  in  common  with  the  other 
Libraries  of  Franconia,  it  suffered  severely  from  the 
perils  of  war,  more  especially  when  the  <-ity  was  taken 


• FetzliolUty  ut  supra,  318-322. 
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by  the  Swedes  in  1631.*  The  injury  then  sustained 
was,  as  far  as  respects  the  University  Library,  irrepar- 
able. It  does  not  appear  that  it  recovered  any  of  its 
lost  books,  notwithstanding  the  express  stipulation  in 
the  Treaty  of  Westphalia;  — “Resfituantur  et  archwa 
et  documenta  literaria,  quee  in  dictis  locis  tempore  occti- 
pationis  reperta  sunt  et  adhuc  ihi  salva  reperiuntur.  ” 

It  was  not  until  the  commencement  of  the  eight- 
teenth  century  that  better  days  dawned  for  the  Library. 
With  the  accession  of  the  Prince  Bishop  JohannPhilippII. 
von  Greiffenklau  (1699)  it  began  rapidly  to  increase. 
That  Prelate  purchased  several  entire  collections  for 
its  augmentation ; and  amongst  them  that  of  the  Hos- 
pital of  Dettelbach,  the  original  formation  of  which 
dated  from  the  year  1510.  From  his  time  onwards  the 
progress  of  the  University  Library  has  been  uninter- 
rupted. Under  the  Elector  Maximilian  Joseph  it  re- 
ceived large  contributions  from  the  Libraries  of  the 
secularised  monasteries.  But  its  most  important  bene- 
faction in  recent  days,  is  that  which  it  owes  to  the 
munificence  of  the  Prince-Primate  von  Dalberg,  who, 
in  the  year  1814  assigned  to  it  the  moiety  of  the  re- 
venue of  a deanery  (Domprohsteigefdlle)  and  also  a 

* The  old  Library  of  the  Cathedral,  the  first  beginnings  of  which 
dated  from  the  8th  century,  and  which,  in  1522,  wa«  augmented  by  the 
collection  of  Dr.  Burkard  Ton  Homeck,  was  successfully  concealed  in  a 
loft.  The  other  Libraries  of  Wurzburg  were  plundered,  and  tlie  booty 
divided  between  tlie  Swedes  and  the  Saxons.  About  GOOO  volumes  were, 
it  is  said,  recaptured  by  the  Imperialists,  and  restored  to  the  Arch- 
bishop Francis  von  Hatzfeld,  by  whom  they  were  transferred  to  the 
Jesuits.  Other  books  were  recovered  by  subsequent  researches.  As  late 
as  the  year  1671,  a decree  was  issued  for  the  encouragement  of  efi'orts 
for  the  further  recovery  of  books  and  documents,  scattered  during  the 
war,  and  for  their  thorough  examination,  repair,  and  rc-arrangeuient. 
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sum  of  38,000  florins,  on  condition  that  the  interest  of 
the  entire  sum  should  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of 
books.  By  this  princely  gift  the  Wurzburg  Library  has 
been  enabled  to  acquire  some  very  costly  and  choice 
books,  and  it  now  enjoys  a special  fund  for  purchases 
the  capital  of  which  exceeds  70,000  florins.* 

The  University  Library  at  Greifswald  dates  from 
1 G04,  although  its  establishment  has  sometimes  been  con- 
founded with  the  gift  to  the  High  School  of  Greifswald, 
by  the  then  Mayor,  H.  Rubenow,  of  a collection  of 
books  believed  to  have  been  valuable,  but  of  which  no 
trace  can  now  be  recovered.  The  University  Library 
owes  its  chief  acquisitions  to  the  beejuest  of  several 
private  collections,  which  from  time  to  time  have  been 
Incorporated  with  it;  as,  for  instance,  that  of  J.  S. 
Scheffel,  containing  888  volumes,  that  of  A.  Droyser, 
containing  2818  volumes,  and  that  of  J.  Ahlwardt 
(added  in  1792,)  containing  3143  volumes.  The  Li- 
brary is  daily  open  to  all  educated  persons.  Books  are 
also  lent  under  liberal  regulations.  The  number  bor- 
rowed in  the  year  1843  amounted  to  27,795  volumes. 

There  is  also  at  Greifswald  a Public  Law  Library 
(Ribliothek  des  koniglichen  Ober appellations-  und  hbeh- 
sten  Gerichies,)  which  was  first  established  at  Wismar,  in 
the  17th  century,  but  the  original  collection  was  almost 
wholly  burnt  in  1781,  with  the  exception  of  some  im- 
portant MS.  collections  which  were  saved.  The  resto- 
ration of  the  Library  was  immediately  begun,  and  was 
promoted  by  many  liberal  gifts.  The  Court  of  Appeal 

^ Petsholdt,  ut  »uprayA0S-4i2. 
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liiivingbeen  removed  from  Wisnlar,  first  toStralsund(in 
1802),  and  then  to  Greifswald  (in  1803),  the  Library 
followed  it,  having  been  first  divested  of  such  books  as 
were  unconnected  both  with  the  science  and  practice 
of  Law,  and  with  the  special  affairs  of  Pomerania.  In 
1844,  the  number  of  volumes  was  about  5200,  exclus- 
ive of  MSS. , and  an  extensive  series  of  Dissertations 
and  Tracts.  The  arrangement  of  the  Library  is  as  fol- 
lows: Class  I.  Legal  Bibliography;  II.  General  treatises 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Lain  and  on  Legislation;  III.  Roman 
Jjaw;  IV.  German  Lmw,  generally;  V.  Mercantile  iMtc; 
VI.  Feudal Imw  ; VII.  Gemnan  Law ; VIII.  German  Statute 
Law;  IX.  Special  Law  of  Nations ; X.  Financial  Law;  XI. 
Ecclesiastical  Imw;  XII.  Criminal  Law;  XIII.  Practice 
of  Civil  Courts;  XIV.  Practice  of  Supreme  Courts  of  the 
Empire;  XV.  Forensic  Medicine;  XVI.  Prussian  Imw; 
XVII.  Provincial  Imw  of  Pomerania,  and  Works  relating 
to  Pomerania;  XVIII.  Collective  Works  on  Jurisprudence; 
XIX.  Foreign  Laws;  XX.  Greek  Law;  XXL  History; 
XXII.  Miscellaneous  Works.  Of  late  years  this  Library 
has  been  made  freely  accessible  to  the  Public.* 

Lewis  V.,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  University  Library  of  Giessen  in  1605,  by  the  pur- 
chase in  Prague  of  a private  collection  of  some  value. 
Part  of  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Marburg  was 
incorporated  with  it  in  1650,  as  was  also,  at  a later 
period,  the  collection  of  the  Philological  Seminary.  In 
1742,  an  important  collection  of  books,  chiefly  philolo- 
gical. and  extending  to  3487  volumes,  was  acquired  by 

* Pctzholdt,  ut  155-158. 
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the  gift  of  Professor  J.  H.  May.  The  historical  and  law  ,oo»  t. 
collection  of  Professor  C.  L.  Koch,  containing  2622  vo-  Uatvertltj 
lumes,  followed  in  1757.  At  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent  century,  its  most  important  acquisition  was  made 
in  the  bequest  by  Baron  von  Senkenberg  of  liis  fine 
Library,  containing  nearly  1 5,000  well-chosen  volumes, 
and  especially  rich  in  the  literature  of  Jurisprudence. 

The  liberal  Testator  also  bequeathed  a sum  of  10,000 
florins  to  be  employed  in  further  augmentation  . The 
Senkenberg  collection  is  kept  distinct  from  the  other 
portions  of  the  University  Library,  which  now,  in  the 
aggregate,  possesses  above  100,000  volumes  of  printed 
books  and  1300  MSS.  A sum  of  3800  florins  is  annu- 
ally devoted  to  purchases.  The  Reading-Room  is  freely 
accessible  to  the  Public  on  every  week  day.  Besides 
the  Professors  and  Tutors  of  the  University,  all  respect- 
able residents  in  Giessen  are  permitted  to  borrow 
books.  Persons  neither  connected  with  the  University, 
nor  resident  in  the  town,  must  obtain  special  permis- 
sion on  satisfactory  guarantee.  The  average  yearly- 
number  of  books  lent  is  stated  at  1 2,000  volumes , and 
that  of  readers  frequenting  the  Reading-Room  at  about 
500. ' 

The  foundation  of  the  University  Library  of  Halle  Halle  Univeraitj 
was  laid  by  the  purchase  of  the  collection  of  Professor 
J.  G.  Simon  in  1696.  Two  years  later,  an  important 
augmentation  occurred  by  the  acquisition  of  a series 
of  duplicate  copies  from  the  Berlin  Library.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  collection  of  Baron  von  Dankelmann, 

* Petxholdt,  uf  fupra,  140-144',  Serapettmj  1844,  185. 
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and  that  of  the  Benedictine  Convent  at  Bergen  were 
added.  In  1816,  the  removal  of  the  University  of  Wit- 
tenberg to  Halle  led  again  to  the  large  increase  of  the 
Libraiy,  all  the  Wittenberg  books,  except  those  on 
Theology  and  Philology  accompanying  the  transfer. 
The  von  Ponickau  collection, — containing  more  than 
12,000  volumes  of  printed  books  and650MSS.,  andex- 
traordinai’ily  ricli  in  the  History  ofSaxony, — which  had 
been  bequeathed  to  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  on 
condition  of  its  independent  preservation,  was  also 
brought  to  Halle,  where  it  is  duly  kept  apart. 

In  the  aggregate,  the  University  Library  now  contains 
nearly  100,000  volumes  of  printed  books,  and  about 
1000  volumes  of  MSS.  The  sum  annually  allotted  for 
the  purchase  of  books  avefages  about  2500  dollars, 
besides  a small  separate  fund  wljich  belongs  to  the  Po- 
nickau collection.  The  regulations  and  general  manage- 
ment are  similar  to  those  of  the  otherUniversity  Libra- 
ries of  Prussia.  The  Reading-Room  is  accessible  to  all 
educated  persons  on  two  days  in  each  week,  and  to  the 
members  artd  students  of  the  University  on  four  other 
days.  The  use  of  the  Library  for  borrowing  ap- 
j)ertains  more  particularly  to  the  Professors,  Tutors, 
official  persons,  and  others  of  known  position;  per- 
sons not  included  in  this  category,  must  obtain  special 
permission.  The  average  number  of  readers  during  the 
year  is  about  300;  that  of  books  lent  out  about  7000 
volumes. ' 


' PeUholdL  ut  fupra,  1G7-171. 
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The  foundation  of  the  present  Uni%  ersity  Library  of 
Heidelberg  was  laid,  in  the  year  1703,  by  the  Elector 
Palatine  John  William,  who  purchased  the  collection 
of  Graevius,  and  incorporated  with  it  the  small  remnant 
then  to  be  found  in  Heidelberg  of  the  famous  Biblio- 
theca Palatina.  Subsequent  acquisitions  considerably 
increased  it,  amongst  the  most  noticeable  of  which  is 
the  conventual  or  collegiate  Library  of  Salmannsweiler, 
which  contained  about  6000  volumes.  Other  collections 
of  dissolved  monasteries  and  chapters,  and  several  pri- 
vate collections,  have  been  added  at  various  times.  'I'he 
present  total  contents  are  stated  at  about  150,000  vo- 
lumes of  printed  books,  and  upwards  of  3000  MSS. 
The  Library  is  freely  accessible  to  readers  on  every 
day  of  the  week,  except  Sunday.  Books  are  also  lent 
out  under  liberal  regulations.  The  average  number  of 
volumes  so  lent  during  the  year  is  stated  at  upwards 
of  8000;  and  that  of  books  added  to  the  Library 
at  1500.' 

The  University  of  Gottingen  was  founded  by  King 
George  II.  in  the  year  1734,  during  the  Ministry  in 
Hanover  of  Munchhausen , and  vigorous  measures  were 
soon  taken  to  furnish  it  with  a Library  on  a liberal 
scale.  Within  a century  and  a quarter  the  collection 
thus  begun  has  come  to  possess  about  360,000  printed 
volumes,  and  3000  volumes  of  manuscripts."  But  its 

' Petzholdtf  «/  tupra,  196-198. 

^ Foreign  O^e  Returns  of  I860,  262.  The  oracial  statement  runs  thus: — 
*‘ln  the  University  Library , there  are  nearly  (ungefabr)  350,000  volumes 
of  printed  books,  counting  each  individual  volume,  whether  it  be  a 
[bound]  pamphlet  of  a few  leaves,  or  a volume  containing  50  or  more 
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extent  is  its  least  recommendation;  for  it  is  not  only 
the  most  complete  amongst  the  German  University  Li- 
braries, but  there  are  very  few  collections  of  any  kind 
in  Germany  which  rival  it  in  real  utility.  This  Library 
is  mainly  indebted  for  the  pre-eminence  it  has  obtained 
to  the  labours  and  exertions  of  the  illustrious  Heyne. 
In  the  year  in  which  he  came  to  Gottingen  as  Second 
Librarian  (1763),  the  entire  control  of  the  Library  was 
committed  to  him,  and  he  became  Chief.  From  this 
moment  commenced  at  once  its  extension  and  its  im- 
provement. When  Heyne  went  thither,  the  Library 
already  contained  from  50,000  to  60,000  volumes,  which 
compared  with  those  of  most  Universities,  was  a con- 
siderable collection.  He  took  with  him  an  acquaintance 
with  Library  Economy  which  he  had  formed  at  Dresden. 
With  that,  he  united  great  learning,  (the  fruits  of  which 
are  so  well-known),  consummate  method,  and  indefatig- 
able activity.  In  the  details  of  Library  work,  and  in 
the  power  of  combining  those  details  to  their  right  pur- 
pose, he  was  alike  at  home.  And  when  more  impor- 
tant avocations  withdrew  his  iimnediate  attention  from 
the  former,  he  was  still  able  to  animate  others  with  his 
own  spirit.  Like  his  predecessors,  he  aimed  at  the 
utility  of  the  Library  rather  than  at  its  splendour.  With 
such  qualifications,  and  with  the  rare  felicities  of  con- 
tentedness in  his  position,  and  health  and  strength  to 
fill  it  for  almost  half  a century,  there  is  little  marvel 


Tracts  or  Dissertations  bound  together.*'  This  is  precisely  the  mode  of 
enumeration  which  has  been  adopted  at  the  British  Museum  (Panizzi, 
Kvidence  before  Brit.  Mu*.  Commi*»tony  1849,  261);  and  if  it  were  uni- 
formly followed,  would  afford  a firm  and  ample  foundation  for  the  Com- 
parative Statistics  of  Libraries. 
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that,  at  his  death  in  1812,  the  Gottingen  Library  had 
increased  to  upwards  of  200,000  volumes.  Heyne  was 
succeeded  by  Reuss,  and  he  by  Benecke,  both  of  them 
men  of  zeal  and  of  ability.  The  chief  collections,  in- 
dividually important,  which  have  been  here  absorbed 
are  those  of  Baron  von  Bulow;  of  the  historian  Hee- 
ren ; of  Uffenbach ; and  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Jahn , of  Leipsic. 
The  system  of  Catalogues  which  Heyne  established 
is  elaborate  but  clear.  There  are,  in  fact,  four  Cata- 
logues connected  with  each  other,  and  all  of  them 
are  MSS.  Every  addition  to  the  Library  is  first  entered 
in  the  Manual  of  the  year,  in  which  are  concisely  written 
the  title  and  date  of  the  book,  and  the  day  of  its  recep- 
tion. Then  the  book  is  entered  with  its  full  title  in  the 
.dccessi'on  Catalogue,  which  is  also  commenced  with 
every  year,  and  forms  at  its  close  four  volumes;  the 
fii-st  containing  entries  of  books  on  Theology;  the  second, 
ofbooks  on  Jurisprudence;  the  third,  of  those  on  History; 
and  the  fourth,  books  in  the  other  classes.  These  two 
catalogues  are  intended  more  particularly  for  the  use 
of  the  Librarians ; the  remaining  two  are  for  readers.  The 
third  of  the  series  is  a complete  Alphabetical  Catalogue^ 
in  which  every  book  is  entered  under  the  author’s 
name,  when  given,  or,  when  not  given  but  known,  with 
a reference  thereto  under  the  chief  word  of  the  title. 
Every  book  of  which  the  author’s  name  is  not  known, 
is  entered  imder  such  chief  word  of  title;  and,  on  one 
side,  are  also  entered  the  date  and  form,  with  reference 
to  the  entries  of  the  same  book  in  the  Manual  and  the 
Accession  Catalogue;  on  the  other  is  entered  that  head- 
ing in  the  classed  catalogues  to  which  the  book  belongs. 
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Lastly,  the  book  is  entered  in  the  Classed  or  Scientific 
Catalogue,  according  to  its  subject:  and  is  then  placed 
in  its  appropriate  division  of  the  Library.  Thus,  the 
Alphabetical  Catalogue  answers  the  question,  whether  or 
not  the  known  book  of  a known  author,  or  the  anonymous 
book  of  which  the  title  is  accurately  remembered, 
is  in  the  Library,  and,  if  there,  where  ij.  is  to  be 
found;  and  the  Scientific  or  Classed  Catalogue  shows 
what  books  are  contained  in  the  Library  upon  any 
given  subject. 

The  University  Library  of  Erlangen  owes  its  founda- 
tion to  the  Margrave  Frederick  of  Bayreuth  who  gave 
his  own  collection,  as  a beginning,  in  1743.  Shortly 
afterwards  it  received. an  important  increase  by  the  do- 
nation (in  consideration  of  an  annuity  from  the  Univer- 
sity,) by  Dr.  von  Superville  of  his  extensive  medical 
Library,  and,  at  a subsequent  period,  another  in  that 
of  the  valuable  private  Library,  containing  4135  vo- 
lumes, of  the  Margravine  Frederica  Sophia.  Other 
considerable  augmentations  followed  in  quick  succession, 
amongst  the  most  important  of  which  were  the  Cister- 
cian Library  at  Heilbronn, — including  many  MSS.  and 
Incunabula;  about  3000  duphcate  volumes  selected  from 
the  large  Library  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  the 
University  of  Altdorf  by  Dr.  C.  J.  von  Trew,  and  the 
whole  of  which,  some  fifty  years  later, — with  the  ex- 
ception , however , of  such  books , already  at  Erlangen, 
as  were  found  to  be  wanting  either  in  the  University 
Library  of  Munich  or  in  that  of  Wurzburg, — was  here 
incorporated,  in  consequence  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
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-'Iltdorf  University ; and , finally,  a collection  of  about 
SOOOvolumes,  bequeathed  by  Masius,  one  of  the  Erlan- 
gen Professors.  At  the  close  of  the  last  century  the 
total  number  of  volumes  was  about  34,000. 

Early  in  the  present  century,  the  fine  Library  of  the 
Margraves  of  Ansbach,  extending  to  14,000  volumes, 
and  including  a choice  series  of  MSS. , of  Incunabula, 
of  prints  and  of  drawings,  came  to  the  further  enrich- 
ment of  this  collection,  as  did  also,  in  1818,  a series 
of  1 800  volumes , consisting  chiefly  of  English , French 
and  Italian  Classics,  which  had  been  formed  by  the 
Margravine  Sophia  Caroline  of  Brandenburg  Bayreuth. 
These  augmentations,  together  with  that  of  the  Altdorf 
Library,  brought  the  total  contents  to  upwards  of 
90,000  volumes;  to  which  have  since  been  added, 
partly  by  purchase  and  partly  by  the  operation  of 
the  copy -tax  (established  in  1743,  renewed  in  1791, 
and  continued  under  the  subsequent  alterations  of  go- 
vernment), nearly  30,000  volumes  more.  The  present 
contents  of  the  Library  are  stated  to  exceed  120,000 
volumes  of  printed  books ; exclusive  of  2000  Incunabula, 
some  of  them  especially  valuable,  flf  50,000  acade- 
mical dissertations,  and  of  about  4000  duplicate  vo- 
lumes. The  MSS.  amount  to  3414  works  or  articles,  in 
1911  volumes  and  fasciculi,  besides  a vast  collection  of 
the  letters  of  scientific  men,  17,477  in  number,  which 
was  formed  by  von  Trew.‘ 


* Petzholdi,  ut  supra^  118-123.  A catalogue  of  the  MS5>.,  (which  are 
of  great  value),  was  published  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Irroischer,  in  1852. 
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The  University  Library  now  occupies  the  site  of  the 
Castle  of  the  former  Margraves,  which  was  rebuilt  for  its 
reception  and  that  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  history, 
after  the  fire  of  1814.  On  the  ground  floor  are  placed 
books  on  the  Natural  Sciences;  the  great  collection  of 
dissertations;  the  Incunabula;  the  MSS.  and  the  works 
on  Archaeology.  A smaller  room  contains  the  duplicates. 
On  the  principal  floor,  four  large  rooms,  furnished  with 
galleries  and  decorated  with  columns,  and  some  smaller 
rooms,  contain  the  bulk  of  the  collection.  The  books 
of  the  Margravine  Caroline  are  separately  arranged  and 
have  a separate  catalogue. 

The  yearly  income  of  the  Library  is  at  present,  on 
the  average,  .3500  florins;  of  which  sum  one  third  is 
devoted  to  general  expenses,  including  the  purchase  of 
polygraphical  works;  another  third  to  the  purchase  of 
works  in  History,  Philosophy,  the  Natural  Sciences  and 
Polite  Literature ; and  the  remaining  third  is  applied  in 
equal  portions  to  the  acquisition  of  theological,  legal 
and  medical  books.  The  regulations  direct  that  special 
attention  shall  be  paid  to  the  obtainment  of  such  works 
as  by  their  exteftt,  their  costliness,  or  their  scarcity, 
are  hardly  within  the  ordinary  reach  of  private  collec- 
tors. The  Library  is  liberally  accessible  under  proper 
regulations.  The  average  yearly  number  of  readers  is 
stated  to  be  about  400,  and  that  of  books  lent  out 
above  5000  volumes.* 

The  University  Library  of  Olmutz  was  founded  by 
the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  who,  in  177.3,  after  the 

* Petzholdt,  ubi  8upra\  Foreign  Office  Returns  of  1850,  127-135. 
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expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  incorporated  with  the  col-  «oo»  r. 
lection  of  their  College  at  Olmutz,  those  of  their  other  UnWersIly 
Colleges  in  Moravia,  and  made  the  Library  thus  formed  oernuny. 
a public  one.  Selections  from  the  collections  of  other 
Monastic  Communities  in  Moravia  were  afterwards 
added.  ‘ 

The  University  Librarv  of  Lemberg  was  established  vnirM- 

, ^ Library. 

in  1786;  the  Garelli  collections,  formerly  at  Vienna  (of 
the  more  remarkable  among  the  contents  of  which  Denis 
published  an  account  in  1780),  being  its  foundation. 

In  1843,  the  number  of  volumes  was  stated  officially 
at  49,020;  and  that  of  visits  paid  by  readers  during  one 
year,  at  21,680.  In  1848,  when  the  buildings  of  the 
University  were  unfortunately  burnt,  about  25,000  vo- 
lumes were  destroyed.  At  present  the  Library  may, 
perhaps,  contain  about  30,000  volumes,  and  its  public 
accessibility — long  interrupted  in  consequence  of  the 
events  of  1848 — has  recently  been  restored. 

The  Ossolinski  National  Library  of  Lemberg  was 
founded  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  Count  Ossolinski 
(formerly  Prefect  of  the  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna)  who 
bequeathed  to  his  native  province  of  Gallicia  the  fine 
private  collection  he  had  formed,  together  with  a mo- 
nastic building  at  Lemberg  which  he  had  purchased  for 
its  reception.  He  also  left  a yearly  fund  of  8000  florins 
to  be  mainly  devoted  to  its  maintenance  and  augmen- 
tation.* 


> Petzholdt,  ut  nipra,  288,  289. 
’ Ibid.,  239. 
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Strictly  speaking,  the  present  University  Library  of 
Breslau  dates  its  origin  so  recently  as  from  1811.  But 
it  contains  important  and  extensive  selections  from 
several  of  the  old  Monastic  Libraries  of  Silesia, — as, 
amongst  others,  from  those  of  the  Cistercians  of  Grussau 
and  Heinrichau,  of  the  Augustinians’of  Sagan,  and  of 
the  Chapter  of  Glogau — and  with  it  has  been  united  the 
Library  of  the  former  University  of  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder.  Other  collections  which  had  been  bequeathed 
to  Frankfort,  by  von  Stein wehr,  Oelrichs,  and  Keilhom, 
have  also  been  combined,  but  not  incorporated,  with 
the  Breslau  Library.  They  remain  under  the  special 
regulations  attached  to  these  several  bequests;  are  se- 
parately arranged  and  separately  catalogued ; and  the 
funds  specially  assigned  to  them  continue  to  receive 
their  respective  appropriation  — as , for  instance,  those 
belonging  to  the  Steinwehr  collection,  mainly  to  the 
purchase  of  historical  books.  Other  valuable  acquisi- 
tidns  have  also  been  made  both  by  gift  and  by  purchase. 
In  1836,  nearly  a thousand  volumes  were  presented  by 
E.  F.  Rudhardt,  and,  in  1840,  an  important  series  of 
Oriental  works,  360  in  number  (as  well  MSS.  as  printed 
books),  by  Professor  Kutzen.  The  present  number  of 
volumes  of  printed  books,  amounts,  in  the  aggregate,  to 
about  300,000.  A sum  of  2000  dollars  is  yearly  ap- 
propriated to  the  purchase  of  books.  Both  the  regu- 
lations and  the  staff  of  the  Library  closely  resemble 
those  of  the  University  of  Bonn.  The  average  yearly 
number  of  readers  is  stated  at  upwards  of  3000,  and  that 
of  books  borrowed  from  the  Library  at  about  1500.' 

’ Petzholdt,  ut  supra,  60-63;  Foreign  Office  Returiui  of  1850,  306-307. 
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The  Bonn  Library,  like  the  University  to  which  it 
belongs,  dates  but  from  1818.  Its  ground  work  lay  in 
the  purchase  of  the  collection  of  Professor  C.  G.  Harless. 
It  was  augmented  by  the  incorporation  with  it  of  the 
Library  of  the  former  Duisburg  University,  of  part  of 
that  of  Erfurt  University,  and  of  two  Law  Libraries 
which  were  removed  from'Wetzlar  and  from  Coblentz. 
.Several  minor  private  collections  were  also  acquired 
from  time  to  time,  and  in  1845,  a part  of  the  MS.  col- 
lections of  August  Wilhelm  von  Schlegel.  So  that  in 
less  than  forty  years,  from  these  various  sources,  a 
Library  has  been  formed  of  more  tlnui  120,000  volumes 
of  printed  books.  Of  MSS.  there  are  but  about  250. 
A yearly  sum  of  3550  dollars  is  devoted  to  acquisitions. 
The  staff  consists  of  a Chief  Librarian , an  Under  Li- 
brarian, two  attendants,  and,  when  needful,  two  clerks. 
Dr.  F.  G.  Welcker  is  the  present  Chief  Librarian.  The 
Reading-Room  is  open  to  all  comers.  Such  books  as 
are  usually  read  for  mere  amusement  are  given  only 
to  applicants  having  a literary  purpose.  The  loan  of 
books  is  also  very  easily  attainable,  under  proper  re- 
gulations. ‘ 


* PoUholdt,  u1  fuprn  y 48-50;  Foreign  Office  Returns,  utsupray  309-311. 
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THE  LIBRARIES  OF  HOLLAND,  SWITZERLAND, 
AND  BELGIUM. 


The  lundArd  of  culture  in  the  flourishing  cities  of 
the  United  ProTioces  was  elevated,  compared  with 
that  observed  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  The  children 
of  the  wealthier  classes  enjoyed  great  facilities  for 

education  in  all  the  great  capitals Nor  was  in- 

tellectoal  cultivation  confined  to  the  higher  orders.  .. 

It  was  diffused  to  a remarkable  degree  among  the  hard* 
working  artisans  and  handicraftsmen  of  the  great 
cities.  For  the  principle  of  Association  bad  not  confined 
itself  excinsively  to  Politics  and  Trade. 

Motlbt,  (Tkt  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Rtpublic,  i.  77.) 

§ I.  The  Libraries  of  Holland. 

The  Dutch  Libraries,  I think,  present  an  appro- 
priate illustration  both  of  the  justice  and  of  the 
limitation  of  that  remark  of  the  recent  historian  of 
■ooK  T.  tjje  Netherlands  which  heads  this  page.  They  are 
Th.  ubrmriM  oj  many  in  number;  popular  in  character;  but  they  are 
also,  not  infrequently,  fluctuating  and  insecure  in  their 
means  of  support.  The  “principle  of  Association”  has 
been  too  exclusively  relied  upon.  Libraries  have  not  as 
yet  been  sufficiently  regarded  as  public  objects,  in  which 
the  whole  community, — not  mere  associated  sections  of 
it, — should  have  a common  interest. 

No  Dutch  collection  can,  in  point  of  extent,  take 
rank  in  the  first  or  even  in  the  second  class  of  Euro- 
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pean  Libraries.  But  the  Royal  Library  of  the  Hague, 
and  the  University  Libraries  of  Leyden  and  Utrecht, 
are  fine  collections ; and  the  second  of  them,  especially, 
has  a grand  history.  It  dates  from  that  memorable 
siege  in  which  the  famishing  and  pestilence-stricken 
population  of  one  poor  town,  resisted  the  whole  might 
of  the  Spanish  Empire.  It  was  part  of  that  befitting 
memorial  of  their  patriotism,  their  perseverance,  and 
their  religious  endurance,  which  the  Citizens  of  Ley- 
den preferred  to  receive  in  the  shape  of  an  University, 
to  be  founded  in  their  midst,  rather  than  in  that  of  the 
proffered  relief  from  the  burdens  of  taxation  for  ever. 

Leyden  University  has  proved  itself  worthy  of  such 
an  origin,  and  its  Library  is  justly  celebrated  through- 
out Europe  for  the  many  valuable  specimens  of  Greek 
and  Oriental  literature  with  which  it  abounds.  To  it 
Joseph  Scaliger  bequeathed  his  fine  collection  of  Hebrew 
books;  and  it  was  further  enriched  by  the  learned  Go- 
lius,  on  his  return  from  the  East,  with  many  Arabic 
Turkish,  Persian,  and  Chaldaic  manuscripts.  In  addi- 
tion to  these , it  received  the  collections  of  Holmanus, 
and  those — still  more  important — of  Isaac  Vossius  and 
Ruhnken ; the  former,  which  had  to  be  removed  to  Ley- 
den from  Windsor,  contained  a great  number  of  va- 
luable manuscripts,  supposed  to  have  once  belonged  to 
Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden;  and  the  latter,  an  almost 
entire  series  of  classical  authors,  with  a collection  of 
manuscripts,  amongst  which  are  to  be  found  copies  of 
several  that  were  subsequently  consumed  by  fire  in  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Germain-des-Pr^s.  Here,  too,  are  the 
books  of  Heinsterhuis , copiously  enriched  with  his 
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boo»  V.  MS.  notes.  A catalogue  of  this  Library  was  printed 
ih.  LibrJio.'of  in  171G,  with  a supplement  in  1749,  both  in  fo- 
lio.* In  1852  was  published  Catalogus  Librorum  Ma- 
nuscriptorum  qui  hide  ah  anno  1711,  Bibliothecw  Lug- 
duno-Batava  accesserunt,  in  quarto.  It  describes  1015 
articles.  Many  fine  manuscripts  might  be  noticed;  in 
particular,  a Virgil,  an  Italian  transcript  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  illuminated  with  large  miniatures  on 
coloured  vellum;  a volume  of  Monstrelet's  Chronicles, 
in  French,  of  the  same  age,  with  illuminations;  tlie 
Psalter,  illuminated,  which,  according  to  a French 
note,  was  made  use  of  by  St.  Louis  in  his  childhood. 
It  is  apparently  of  the  twelfth  century  (although,  in  the 
printed  catalogue,  assigned  to  the  fourteenth),  and  was 
probably  written  in  England.  There  are  various  import  ant 
Greek  manuscripts;  and  among  the  printed  books,  the 
Justiniani  Imtituiiones,  1468,  and  the  Apuleius  of  1468, 
upon  vellum.  There  is  also  a copy  of[the  Bible  in  Dutch, 
printed  at  the  expense  of  Peter  the  First,  at  Amster- 
dam, 1721,  5 volumes,  folio,  in  capital  letters.  Half  of 
each  page  is  left  blank,  and  some  copies  have  the  Rus- 
sian text  in  parallel  columns.  Most  of  the  copies  are 
said  to  have  been  lost  at  §ea.  There  is  a recent  cata- 
logue of  the  Oriental  Manuscripts  by  Professor  Dozy. 
The  Library  at  Leyden  is  computed  to  contain  up- 
wards of  70,000  printed  volumes,  and  3000  volumes  of 
MSS.,’  many  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  equally 
• curious  and  valuable. 


' Office  Hetwm  of  1850,  300. 

'•*  The  quaai ‘Official  returns  of  1835  referred  to  in  the  “Abstract” 
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Leyden  has  two  other  Libraries  of  considerable  value 
to  certain  classes  of  students.  The  one  is  called  the 
Thysian  Library  (Bibliotheca  Thysiana)]  the  other,  the 
Library  of  the  Dutch  Academy.  The  former,  though 
small,  abomids  in  curious  old  books,  but  is  now  little 
cared  for.  The  latter  is  remarkably  rich  in  Dutch  lite- 
rature; and  of  this  there  is  an  elaborate  catalogue,  in 
four  volumes,  printed  in  1851,  and  subsequent  years. 

The  Town  Library  of  Amsterdam  is  rich  in  old  books 
— especially  on  Theology — but  very  poor  in  new  ones. 
The  official  statement  reads  thus:  “The  number  of 
printed  books  is  3150,  and  of  Manuscripts,  88;  a 
printed  catalogue  appeared  in  1796.”  Peignot  drily 
remarked  of  this  collection,  many  years  ago,  that  it 
would  be  more  useful  if  the  books  were  arranged  in 
better  order  and  method.  ‘ Whether  the  hint  was  taken 
or  not,  I do  not  know.  Very  recently  a new  catalogue 
has  been  published  by  the  Keeper,  P.  A.  Tiele. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Amsterdam  possesses  a 
much  better  Library  than  that  of  the  Town.  Its  strength 
lies  in  Dutch  History,  in  the  Transactions  of  learned 
Societies,  and  (to  a smaller  extent)  in  Oriental  Litera- 
ture. The  chief  religious  bodies  have  Libraries  which, 
of  course,  are  chiefly  composed  of  their  re.spective  de- 


appended  to  Mr.  Disbrowe’s  Letter  to  Lord  Palmerston  of  6ih  Nov.  184it 
(Foreign  Office  Fefurm^  1850,  300,)  says; — “Nearly  70,000  volumes  and 
3000  MSS.”  Fourteen  years  had  elapsed  between  the  two  applications 
for  information,  but  the  Dutch  functionaries  refer  to  the  previous  replie.H 
— themselves  very  perfunctory — without  indicating  change  or  addition  of 
any  kind. 

* Peignot,  Dictionnaire  de  Bililiohgie^  I,  90. 
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BOO*  V.  nominational  literatiu'C.  Haarlem  has  a Town  Library, 
The  ubt«rie»  of  well  stored  with  Dutch  Incunabula,  and  with  works 
on  the  History  of  Printing.  But  the  best  Libraiy  of 
Haarlem  is  that  of  the  Teyler  Institute,  which  is  very 
rich  in  the  literature  of  Natural  History  and  in  the 
Transactions  of  Scientific  Societies. 

un"cr.u,'of  Univcrsity  Library  of  Utrecht  the  precise 

Utrecht.  foundatiou  is  not  recorded.  But  there  is  an 

entry  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Town  Council  which 
directs  the  bringing  together  of  the  books  of  certain 
monasteries  and  colleges , in  order  to  the  foundation  of 
a Town  Library,  in  1581,  fifty-five  years  before  the 
establishment  of  the  present  University.  ‘ On  the  con- 
version, in  1636,  of  the  pre-existing  “Athenaeum”  into 
a University,  the  Town  Library  was  transferred  to  it.  Ca- 
talogues were  printed  in  1670,  in  1718,  and  in  1834-35. 
The  last  named  is  alphabetical,  and  in  two  volumes,  folio. 
The  number  of  printed  volumes  has  been  estimated  at 
80,000,  and  of  MSS.  at  upwards  of  860,  of  which  latter 
there  is  a written  catalogue,  well  digested.  These  num- 
bers, however,  are  but  conjectural.  The  only  direct 
statement  we  can  trace  is  of  1835,  at  which  date  the 
number  of  printed  works — not  volumes — was  27,000, 
and  that  of  MSS.,  864.  The  MSS.  are  not  of  much  ge- 
neral interest,  being  chiefly  scholastic  divinity,  or  ec- 
clesiastic.al  records  connected  with  that  district  of  Hoi- 

• Buchelius,  Descnptio  urbis  TraJ^cthur  (1605),  81,  as  quoted  bv 
(Jrasse,  /Cur  Geschichte  der  holldndiichen  Bibliotkeken  (Seraptum,  v,  322). 

^ “Hct  getal  boekwerken  is  aldaar  27,000.  App.  to  Report  of  Beleri 
Committee  on  Briti»h  Museum^  183G,  No.  10. 
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land;  but  there  is  an  ancient  Greek  Gosi)el  of  the  ninth  '“o*  >• 

_ ‘ _ Ch«ptor  VUI. 

century,  known  as  the  Codex  Boreliamts,  and  a Latin  The  ubrane.  of 

•'  _ _ _ _ _ _ Hollaml. 

Psalter  of  a still  earlier  period,  with  curious  drawings. 

Among  the  printed  books  there  is  a splendid  volume 
on  vellum,  Missale  Trajectense  complectls  mult  is  missis 
rotivis  nimquam  antea  imjjressis,  printed  at  Paris  by 
V^olffgang  Hopyl,  Lola,  and  (from  its  having  escaped 
the  researches  of  Van  Pract)  probably  unique. 

But  the  chief  Libraiy  in  Holland  is  the  Royal  Library  uoj.iui)r.r>  at 

- _ , Hanut. 

of  the  Hague.  In  its  present  shape  and  character  this 
collection  is  little  more  than  half  a century  old.  But  it 
includes  what  remained  of  the  fine  Library  of  the  Stadt- 
holders,  the  collection  which  had  belonged  to  the  States- 
General,  and  also  some  smaller  Libraries  of  corporate 
bodies.  These  were  brought  together  in  the  Maurist- 
hiiis,  after  the  flight  of  William  V.,  and  became  the 
foundation  of  the  Royal  Library,  which  now  possesses 
more  than  1 00,000  volumes  of  printed  books. ' Amongst 
them  are  comprised,  (1.)  nearly  1400  volumes  from  the 
early  presses,  about  500  of  them  Dutch;  (2.)  An  Elze- 
virian collection,  amounting  to  690  volumes;  (6.)  An- 
other special  collection  of  the  productions  of  the  Aldine, 

Justine,  Stephanine,  and  Plantinian  presses;  and  (4.)  A 
very  curious  collection  of  pamphlets  on  Dutch  affairs, 
called  Bibliotheca  Duncuniana,  after  its  former  possess- 
or. To  English  travellers  is  often  shewn  a Bible,  which 
belonged  to  William  III.,  and  contains  an  autograph 
note  of  Queen  Mary  in  these  words : 

**This  book  wtw  given  the  King  and  I at  onr  Crownation.” 

Marik  R. 

* Foreign  Office  Hetumt.  of  1860,300. 
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The  MSS.  amount  to  2000.  Amongst  them  is  a fine 
Evangeliary  of  the  tenth  century,  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  ancient  Abbey  of  Egraont,  and  a long 
series  of  liturgical  and  other  devotional  MSS.,  superbly 
illuminated.  The  historical  MSS.  are  very  numerous, 
and  contain  rich  materials  for  the  history  of  France,  as 
well  as  for  that  of  the  Low  Countries.  * 

Attached  to  the  Royal  Library  is  the  Museum  Meer- 
manno-Westreenianmn,  a collei-tion  formed  and  be- 
queathed by  the  Baron  Westreenen  van  Trellandt,  the 
grand-nephew  of  the  author  of  the  Orujines  Ti/pogra- 
phiccp , and  himself  an  eminent  bibliographer. 


iMft  ui.r.ry.  Dclft , thc  old  Town  Library  has  been  sufiTered  to 

fall  into  ruin.  The  Franeker  Library  is  said  to  have 
been  “suppressed.”  Part  of  its  books  have  gone  towards 
the  formation  of  a “Provincial  Library”  at  Leeurwarden 
in  Friesland,  and  part  have  been  added  to  the  Academy 
Library  at  Delft.  This  Franeker  Library  was  some- 
what rich  in  Hebrew  literature. 


Zutpbet) 

Wbrary. 


In  the  interesting  old  Gelderland  town,  Zutphen,  may 
still  be  seen  a small  Church  Library  in  chains.  Arn- 
heim,  too,  has  an  old  collection  which  has  recently 
been  augmented.  Deventer  (in  Overyssel)  has  a Li- 
brary which  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  containing  many 
of  the  books  printed  by  Paffroed  from  1490  to  1510.* 


' Jubinal,  Lettre$  d M.  le  Comie  de  Sa/vundify  sur  la  Biblioihei^ue 
Hoifate  de  la  Uaye  (1846),  C-39. 

* MS.  Correspomlencf  [Mr.  F.  Muller  Amsterdam,  and  others]. 
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§ 2.  The  Lkbraries  of  Switzerland. 

^ {.  bapti'r  VIU. 

The  Librarie*  of 

Few  contrasts  are  more  remarkable  than  that  pre-  swin,fri.n.i. 
sented  bv  the  respective  fortunes  of  Leyden  anfl  of  Ge-  »< 

neva.  Favoured  by  nature,  fortunate  in  its  vicinities, 
in  its  language,  and  in  tlie  long  line  of  eminent  refugees 
whom  it  has  sheltered,  the  picturesque  Swiss  city  seemed 
marked  out  for  a Metropolis  of  letters.  The  Dutch  one, 
as  the  other  hand,  had  to  wrestle  almost  as  hard  for 
every  step  in  its  subsequent  progress,  as  in  the  six- 
teenth century  for  bare  existence.  Yet,  as  seats  of  learn- 
ing, Leyden  has  attained  eminence,  whilst  Geneva  has 
dwindled  into  insignificance.'  But  the  Geneva  Library 
holds  a better  place  amongst  book-collections  than  its 
University  can  claim  amongst  Schools.  And  it  has  an 
interesting  history. 

The  celebrated  Bonnivard,  prior  of  St.  Victor,-  having 
promised  to  bequeath  his  books  for  the  foundation  of  a 
public  Library  in  Geneva,  the  council  of  that  city  re- 
sol\-ed  to  act  upon  this  promise,  and  in  1564  purchased 
the  books  which  had  belonged  to  Calvin,  and  in  1565 
those  of  Peter  Martyr.  The  progress  of  the  Library  is 
detailed  in  the  preface  to  an  excellent  Catalogue  de  la 
Bibliotheque  Publique  de  Geneve,  by  L.  Vaucher,  pub- 
lished in  1834,  when  the  Library  contained  31,000 
volumes.  Among  the  printed  books  are  several  rare 
editions  of  the  fifteenth  century,  such  as  Cicero’s  Offi- 
ces, both  editions,  1465  and  1466,  on  vellum  (th^  first 
of  them  presented  by  Lord  Stanhope);  the  Lure  des 

I In  an  able  article , publiobed  some  yearu  since  in  The  Quarterly 
Heriew  (xciii,  466,  seqq.),  this  contrast  is  traced  to  the  broad  differences 
which  have  always  existed  between  these  two  University  cities  on  the 
l^rand  point  of  religions  liberty. 

32* 
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no.>«  V.  i^ointes  Angcf,  the  firtft  hook  j)rinted  at  Geneva,  in 
The  I.ihrftHe*  of  1478:  the  Specnlum  Vita’  Humana’,  printed  in  the 
Canton  of  Lucerne  in  1472  or  1473;  the  Mirotier  du 
Monde,  Genev;i,  1517,  the  otdy  known  copy  printed 
on  vellum.  Among  tlie  manuscripts  are  several  richly 
illuminated.  Here  also  is  that  most  interesting  little 
volume,  La  Noble  Leypon,  dated  in  the  year  1100,  and 
including  two  other  treatises  and  several  religious 
poems  in  the  dialect  of  the  Vaudois.  Many  of  the  Ma- 
nuscripts of  Calvin,  and  much  of  his  correspondence, 
are  preserved  in  this  Library;  as  are  also  the  valuable 
papers  of  Antoine  Court , extending  to  116  bound  vo- 
lumes, besides  many  unbound,  and  including  his //is/oiVc 
du  Refuge.  Most  of  the  MSS.  are  fully  described  by  Se- 
nebier  in  his  Catalogue  rahonne  des  Manvserits  conser- 
ves dans  la'  Bihliotheque  de  la  Ville  et  Republique  de  Ge- 
neve, published  in  1779. 

The  present  number  of  volumes  of  printed  books  in 
the  Town  Library  is  estimated  at  about  47,000  and  that 
of  MSS.  at  200.  In  addition  to  these,  there  will  here- 
after accrue,  it  is  thought,  the  valuable  collection  (com- 
prising 8000  volumes,)  specifically  on  German  litera- 
ture, which  has  been  formed  by  Professor  Weizel,  arid 
by  his  liberality  has  been  accessible  to  the  Public  since 
the  year  1852. 

The  zuriiL  Zurich  has  two  Libraries;  the  one  belonging  to  the 
uhr.riee.  ythcr,  to  the  Cantonal  School.  The  Town 

Library  was  founded  in  1629,  by  the  joint  liberality  of 
four  young  citizens,  newly  returned  from  an  European 
tour,  which  had  made  them  acquainted  with  such  in- 
stitutions, and  desirous  of  possessing  the  like  advanta‘>'c 
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at  home.  The  number  of  printed  volumes  is  now  sUited 
as  62,000,  and  that  of  MSS.  as  650.  Amongst  tlie  lat- 
ter is  the  remarkable  scries  of  Reformation  Correspond- 
ence which  has  been  published  by  the  Parker  Society, 
under  the  designation  of  •■Zurich  Letters.”  The  collec- 
tion of  the  Cantonal  Scluwl  is  said  to  comprise  about 
27,000  printed  volumes. 

The  foundation  of  the  Public  Library  of  Berne  dates 
from  the  dissolution  of  the  Monasteries  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  first  books  appear  to 
have  been  brought  from  the  Carthusian  Convent  of 
Thorberg  in  1548.  For  nearly  two  centuries,  it  depended 
mainly  on  donations  for  its  growth,  no  fixed  yearly 
sum  having  been  assigned  by  the  Town  Council  for 
acquisitions  until  1739.  Of  the  donations  which  have 
made  it  the  important  collection  it  is  in  our  day, — not 
so  much  for  its  mere  numbers,  as  fiir  its  large  [iropor- 
tion  of  curious  books,  and  its  precious  materials  for 
Swiss  history, — the  most  memorable  is  that  which  it 
owes  to  the  liberality  of  Jacob  von  Graviseth,  Herr  zn 
Liebegy,  who  in  1636  presented  to  his  native  city 
the  collection  which  had  been  formed  by  Jacques  de 
Bongars,  the  famous  Councillor  and  Ambassador  ol 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  editor  of  the  Gesla  Dei  per 
Francos.  Bongars  harl  purchased  a great  portion  of 
the  manuscripts  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Benoit- 
sur-Loire. 

The  number  of  volumes  of  printed  books  is  stated  at 
49,000:  that  of  MSS.  at  3200.  Of  the  latter  there  is  a 
valuable  catalogue  by  J.  R.  Sinner,  .\bout  twelve  hun- 
dred of  these  MSS.  belong  to  the  Bongars  collection,  and 
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the  remaining  2000  relate,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  his- 
tory of  Switzerland,  and  a very  large  proportion  of  them 
to  that  of  the  Canton  of  Berne  in  particular.  The  books 
were,  at  first,  and  until  1784,  lodged  in  some  apart- 
ments of  the  old  Franciscan  Convent,  but  were  then 
removed  to  a building  erected  for  their  accommodation, 
in  which  they  occupy  twelve  rooms.  The  books  relat- 
ing to  Switzerland  form  a special  “Swiss  Library;”  the 
Incun.abula,  and  the  choicer  illustrated  works  are  also 
preserved  apart.  The  Library  is  open  daily  to  the  Public, 
and  is  also,  but  more  restrictedly,  a lending  Library,  the 
yearly  avei’age  of  volumes  lent  being  about  2000.  The 
funds  both  of  the  city  and  the  government  contribute 
to  its  maintenance. 

'I’lie  Public  or  University  Library  of  Basel  owes  its 
origin,  in  1530,  to  the  suggestion  ofOporinus  that  the 
books  of  the  dissolved  Monasteries  should  be  brought 
together  to  form  the  basis  of  a public  collection.  In 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  other  collections 
— more  or  less  important,  and  many  of  them  formed  by 
Professors  of  the  University — were  successively  added, 
of  which  the  most  memorable  are  those  of  Erasmus, 
and  of  the  Professors  Bonifacius  and  Basilius  Amerbach, 
that  of  the  latter  extending  to  nearly  9000  volumes.  In 
1705,  the  books  of  the  three  Buxtorfs,  and  in  subse- 
quent years,  many  minor  collections  have  been  added, 
'rhe  strongest  classes  appear  to  be  Theology,  Natural 
Sciences,  and  German  Literature  in  general.  There  is  a 
yearly  fund  for  acquisitions  of  2000  florins,  independ- 
ently of  extraordinary  grants.  The  Library  is  open 
to  the  citizens  of  Basel,  as  well  as  to  the  Professors  and 
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Students  of  the  University.  Of  printed  books  there 
were,  in  1853,  about  7 5,000  volumes,  and  of  MSS.  about 
4000  volumes.  According  to  the  recent  rate  of  increase, 
the  fonner  number  will  probably  have  reached  78,000 
volumes. 

Among  the  Manuscripts  are  some  early  Greek  Codi- 
ces,— such  as  the  Four  Gospels  of  the  ninth  century, 
and  the  Epistles  of  the  tenth;  — the  Acts  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Basel;  many  letters  of  Erasmus,  and  a copy  of  hi.s 
Morias  Encomium,  w'ith  sketches  on  the  margins  by 
Hans  Holbein,  (which  latter  have  been  repeatedly  en- 
graved, and  seem  to  have  suflFered  from  the  process). 
Here,  too,  are  some  valuable  drawings  of  the  Ohl 
German  School. 

In  1804 — the  date  of  the  ‘Helvetic  Liquidation’  — 
the  Canton  of  Aargau  acquired  the  Library  of  General 
von  Zurlauben  of  Zug  (which  had  been  purchased  l>y 
the  Helvetic  government),  and  thus  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Cantonal  Library  at  Aarau.  To  this  were  sub- 
sequently added  considerable  acquisitions  from  the  Li- 
braries of  the  Capuchin  Convents  at  Laufenburg  and 
Rheinfeld;  the  fine  collection  of  the  Benedictines  of 
Muri  (10,000  volumes,  and  64  MSS.),  and  that  of  the 
Cistercians  at  Wcttingen;  together  with  the  valuable 
historical  MSS.  and  printed  books  of  Zschokke , pur- 
chased by  the  Great  Council  in  1847;  and  some  other 
collections  of  minor  importance.  The  present  number 
of  volumes  is  stated  at  60,000  of  printed  books,  and 
1200  of  MSS.  As  might  be  inferred  from  the  sources 
whence  this  Library  has  accrued,  it  contains  valuable 
materials  for  the  History  of  France  and  of  Switzerland. 


V. 

Chapter  Vlll. 
The  Libraries  of 
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It  is  under  the  control  ol  a Librai-y  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Cantonal  Council.  Works  in  Techno- 
logy and  Professional  books  are  little  sought  for;  it 
being  the  aim  of  the  Committee  to  add  to  the  Library- 
works  of  more  intrinsic  importance,  especially  in  the 
following  classes:  (1.)  Bibliography  and  Literary  His- 
tory; (2.)  History,  and  more  especially  that  of  Switzer- 
land; (3.)  Geography,  Voyages  and  Travels,  and  Statis- 
tics; (4.)  Jurisprudence,  Politics,  and  Political  Economy; 
(5.)  Philosophy  and  Education;  (6.)  The  Polite  Litera- 
ture of  Modern  Nations;  (1 .)  Natural  History,  with  Phy- 
sics and  Chemistry;  (8.)  Philology;  (9.)  Encyclo])cedical 
Works;  and,  finally,  such  works  only  in  the  special  li- 
terature of  the  Arts  and  Professions,  as  are  at  once 
of  marked  value,  and  not  of  very  common  occurrence. 
The  Keference  Library  is  freely  accessible,  during 
three  ilays  in  the  week,  for  five  hours  daily  in  summer; 
and  four  hours  in  winter ; but  books  are  lent  out  of  the 
Library  to  subscribers  only.  The  average  yearly  num- 
l)cr  of  such  subscribers  ranges  from  forty  to  fifty , and 
that  of  the  volumes  lent  is  about  1500. 

Aarau  has  also  a Cantonal  School  Library  of  4000 
volumes;  a Theological  Library  of  3000  volumes;  a 
Medical  Library  of  3000  volumes,  and  a Naturalists 
Library  of  2000  volumes. 


o.tiion.1  Library  l'li*2  Cantoual  Library  at  Lausanne  has  about  45,000 

of  uoranut.  yf  printed  books,  and,  perhaps,  300  MSS.  But 

foT  a longperiod,  Lausanne  contained  a literary  treasure 
(noticed  in  an  earlier  Jiage  of  this  volume),  which  had 
more  powerful  charms  for  British  eyes  than  anything 
they  could  see  in  the  Public  Library.  The  latter,  how- 
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ever,  has  now  succeeded  to  the  possession  of  some  scanty 
fragments  of  the  dispersed  Library  of  Edward  Gibbon. 

The  Library  of  the  famous  Benedictine  Abbey  of 
Einsiedeln  is  probably,  in  a sense,  coeval  with  the  Mo- 
nastery itself,  which  dates  from  the  tenth  century.  But 
fire  and  sword  have  unhappily  destroyed  or  dispersed 
its  earlier  treasures.  After  the  stormy  period  of  the 
Reformation,  the  restoration  and  augmentation  of  the 
Library  became  a prime  object  of  care  and  exertion 
with  many  of  the  successive  Abbots,  and  several  im- 
portant collections  were  added,  some  by  purchase,  and 
others  by  gift.  During  the  hist  century  a new  building 
was  erected  for  the  Library.  Until  the  period  of  the 
French  Revolution,  the  proceeds  of  the  printing  pre.ss 
of  the  Abbey  was  an  important  source  of  income  for  the 
augmentation  of  the  Library;  but  at  that  epoch  it 
ceased.  About  1840,  the  books  were  counted,  and  the 
number  stated  at  21,800  volumes.  Of  these  about  840 
are  MSS., — many  of  them  of  the  11th' and  12th  centu- 
ries , and  nearly  all  of  them  of  considerable  value.  Of 
books  printed  before  l.')20,  there  are  more  than  900 
volumes.  At  the  sale,  in  1840,  of  the  Library  of  Hur- 
ter,  an  important  selection  of  historical  works  was 
purchased. 

Dr.Petzholdt  has  printed  an  interesting  document  of 
the  28.  February  1332,  which  records  the  gift  of  ten 
books,  containing  seventeen  distinct  works,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  chronological,  save  thii^’Cronicu  Martini.’  The 
present  number  of  volumes  is  about  2(i,000.  Amongst  the 
books  which  in  the  old  monastic  fashion  are  read 
aloud  at  meal  times,  the  English  traveller  will  some- 
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KUOK  V.  times  notice  translations  of  the  works  of  our  own  Lin- 
Ti.rLibr.ri"' of  gard  and  Cohbett.' 

Belgium. 

§ 3.  The  Libraries  of  Belgium. 

Thr  Burgui.di.n  old  Ducul  Housc  of  Burgiindv  stood  second  to 

JJUrery.  ^ ^ ^ ... 

no  reigning  family  in  Europe  in  its  love  of  letters,  and 
its  pains  to  amass  fine  books.  But  some  of  the  choicest 
of  its  treasures  were  recklessly  sold  to  defray  the  per- 
sonal expenses  of  the  penniless  Maximilian  of  Austria, 
and  others  were  stripped  of  their  precious  covers  and 
adornments,  that  those  might  be  turned  to  like  account. 
'I'he  Regent  Margaret,  Aunt  of  Charles  V.,  may  be  con- 
sidered as,  virtually,  the  restorer  of  the  old  Burguml- 
ian  Library , though  she  was  so  unwittingly.  The  en- 
' lightened  statesman  Viglius  induced  Philip  II.  to  order 

her  books  at  Brussels  to  be  conjoined  with  those  be- 
longing to  the  various  royal  residences.  From  this  act 
arose  the  Bibliotheque  dc  Bourgoyne  of  the  last  century. 
M.  de  La  Serna  Santander  has  traced  the  history  of  this 
Library  through  its  various  misfortunes,  it  having 
been  successively  exposed  to  the  perils  of  fire,  of  inter- 
ment, and  of  spoliation  by  the  commissaries  of  Mar- 
shal Saxe.  Part, — but  only  the  smaller  part,  it  is  be- 
lieved,— of  the.se  spoils  was  long  afterwards  recovered. 
In  1772,  it  received  considerable  augmentations  from 
the  collections  of  the  suppressed  Jesuits,  and  was  ojiened 
to  the  Public.  Though  it  had  been  restored,  in  some 
degree,  to  its  ancient  splendour  by  the  care  of  Count 
de  Cobentzel,  and  of  Prince  Stahrenberg,  minister-ple- 

' Petzholdt,  ttt  su/mi,  24-25;  45-47;  111-113;  140;  221-225;  419- 
431;  Murray,  Handbook  for  Svcitztrlandt  iHc.  * 7th  Edition,  213,  etc. 
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nipotentiary  of  the  Empress  Queen,  its  prosperity  was  doc.«  «. 
of  short  duration.  For,  when  the  French  armies  ov  erran  Tbe  ubr.rk»  or 
the  Netherlands,  and  occupied  Brussels,  in  1794,  Lau- 
rent, as  “Representative  of  the  French  people,”  caused 
seven  waggon-loads  of  books  and  manuscripts  to  be 
taken  from  the  Burgundian  Libraiy;  and  some  time 
afterwards,  Wailly,  Leblond,  and  Faujas,  deputed  to 
commit  a second  spoliation,  selected  171  manuscripts 
more,  and  a considerable  number  of  printed  books,  for 
tlie  National  Library  at  Paris.  In  1795,  a place  was 
provided  for  the  reception  of  the  surviving  books  be- 
longing to  the  Burgundian  Library,  which  was  then 
placed  under  the  care  of  La  Serna  Santander  as  Chief 
Librarian;  and,  in  1798,  the  collection  was  enriched 
with  all  that  was  most  valuable  from  the  great  depot 
of  the  Cordeliers,  which  was  then  broken  up.  La  Sema 
remained  at  the  head  of  the  Library  until  1812,  when 
the  consequences  of  an  act  of  political  temerity  com- 
pelled him  to  resign  his  office.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Charles  van  Hulthem,  who  filled  the  office  until  1826. 

But  it  was  not  until  1827,  that  the  Burgundian  Library 
became  thoroughly  accessible  to  the  Public.  It  was  then 
united  with  the  Library  of  the  City  of  Brus.sels,  and 
placed  under  the  keejiership  of  an  eminent  biblio- 
grapher and  estimable  man,  M.Sylvain  Van  de  Weyer, 
since  well  known  to  Englishmen  in  a difi’erent  sphere 
of  public  life. 

The  Library  of  Brussels  had  been  almost  as  unfor- 
tunate in  its  vicissitudes  as  were  the  Burgundian  MSS. 

Originally  formed  from  the  confiscated  collections  of 
the  Jesuits,  it  was  rich  in  choice  books,  but  it  had  suf- 
fered many  and  grievous  losses.  The  fine  private  Li- 
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The  l.ihmrti*!)  of  1882,  has  been  the  most  important  element  in  the  com- 
* position  of  the  present  royal  collection.  It  had  been 
formed  with  great  judgement,  and  was  especially  rich 
in  Belgian  history;  nor  is  it  undeserving  of  record  that 
not  a few  of  the  volumes  of  this  Library  had  (in  a very 
unusual  manner)  helped  to  make  Belgian  history,  in 
some  of  its  not  kaust  glorious  pages;  many  a substantial 
and  venerable  folio  of  Van  Hulthem’s  having  done  duty 
by  way  of  breastwork  for  the  Belgic  volunfeers,  during 
their  obstinate  conflict  with  the  Dutch  troops  in  Sep- 
tember 1830.  This  collection  amounted  to  29,350  dis- 
tinct printed  works,  in  about  (>3,000  volumes,  and  to 
1016  MSS.  It  was  purchased  by  the  government,  in 
1837,  for  £1 1,640,  exclusive  of  some  incidental  ex- 
penses. There  is  a printed  catalogue  of  it,  well  com- 
piled by  Voisin,  in  six  oqtavo  volumes.  Two  years 
afterwards  the  conjoined  collections,  including  that  of 
the  City,  which  had  been  public  from  1794,  were  opened 
as  the  national  collection  of  Belgium.  Since  that  period 
the  Brussels  Library  has  by  systematic  acquisitions,  be- 
come still  more  extensive,  and  at  present  it  contains 
ujjwards  of  205,000  volumes  of  printed  books,  and 
about  19,700  MSS.,  each  distinct  work  or  article  be- 
ing counted,  “Nothing”,  says  a recent  reader  there, 
“can  exceed  the  comfort  of  the  Reading-Room.”  * 

* Voisin,  riot'umtniA  fmur  servir  h Ckistoxre  des  Bibliolheques  de  Ret- 
119-159;  M^aire  Hi^iorique  f>ur  la  RibUvth'eque  PublirfUii  de  Bru- 
xelU»  (Bruxellt*.s,  1809);  Peignot,  Catalogue  dune  partic  des  hiereff  com- 
}H)»ant  la  liibliotheque  dee  /)uctt  de  Bourgogne,  au  X V,  Siecle  (Dijon, 
1841);  Scheler,  iirundung  dec  Koniglich  Belgieehen  Staatebibliothek  su 
Rrufinel,  1842  (Serapeum,  Hi,  23);  Bibliotheca  IluUhemiana,  (Bruxelles, 
1836);  Foreign  Office  Urturm  of  1850,  160,  IBl;  De  Keiffeoberg,  Armu- 
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The  Archives  Generales  du  Royaume  fonn  the  second 
of  the  principal  collections  of  Hnissels.  They  unite  the 
characters  of  a Library  ol'  MSS.  and  of  a State  Paper 
Office;  the  documents  they  contain  extend  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  nineteenth  centuries:  and  in  1838  num- 
bered 130,394,  classified  in  fifty-seven  divisions.  The 
collection  is  of  high  historical  impoilance,  and  has  been 
well  arranged  by  M.  Gachard.'  ^ 

The  Monastic  collection  of  Bandcloo  Abbey  was  the 
germ  of  the  present  Library  ol  the  University  of  Ghent. 
It  was  enriched  by  other  collections  of  like  origin,  and 
especially  by  several  cases  of  choice  books  from  St. 
Peters,  which  were  seized  at  Amsterdam,  just  as  they 
were  about  to  be  shipped  for  England.  To  these,  in 
1818,  was  added  the  fine  collection,  which  had  been 
formed  by  M.  Lammens,  one  of  the  Professors  at  Ghent. 
It  comprised  about  14,000  volumes,  after  setting  aside 
the  duplicates,  and  was  purchased  lor  32,000  florins. 
The  books  were  in  fine  condition.  They  carried  up  the 
number  of  volumes  belonging  to  the  University  (but 
formerly  to  the  Town,  the  University  having  been 
created  in  October  1817),  to  about  37,700; exclusiveof 
202  Incunabula,  and  oP234  MSS. 

In  October  1837,  the  Library  was  counted  by  M. 
Voisin,  then  its  learned  and  able  Keeper,  and  found  to 
contain  51,276  printed  volumes  and  556  MSS.  In  1850, 
the  official  return  was  60,130  printed  volumes  (of 
which  480  were  Incunabula),  exclusive  of  pamphlets; 

aire*  de  la  Bthl.  liotf.  de  limjcellctt  {Le  Bibliophile  Belge^  v.  y,);  Alvin, 
Happort  iJenerat  mr  la  Situation  de  la  Bibl.  Hoy.  de  Bruzelle*^  1854 
{Seraptumy  1865,  Supp.,  25-78). 

* Gachard,  happort  »ur  les  Archives  Generales  du  HoyautnOy  57. 
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Library  of  the 
Unlrer«lty  of 
Louvain. 


The  Library  of 
Liege. 


and  597  MSS.  'J'lie  average  annual  increase  was  stated 
to  be  about  G50  volumes.  According  to  this  compu- 
tation, the  present  number  of  printed  volumes  would 
be  G6,000.  M.  Voisin  made  great  exertions  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  collection  in  all  its  departments.  To 
him  it  is  preeminently  due  that  a considerable  series  of 
books  on  the  local  and  literary  history  of  the  famous 
old  city  has  been  gathered.* 

Like  Leyden,  Louvain  dates  its  Library  from  a time 
of  war  and  of  sieges.  Beyerlinck,  a student  of  Louvain, 
and  a Canon  of  Antwerp,  had  bequeathed  his  collection, 
in  1627,  to  his  Alma  Mater,  and  his  example  had 
been  followed  by  a Medical  Professor,  Jacques  Romain; 
but  it  was  not  until  1G36,  that  the  University  could  pro- 
perly organize  its  new  possession.  In  this  task,  Cor- 
nelius Jansenius  (afterwards  so  famous,)  particularly 
distinguished  himself.  The  collection  grew  apace,  but 
as  usual  had  its  dark  days  at  the  close  of  the  last  cent- 
ury. When  the  old  University  was  suppressed , many 
of  its  choicest  books  went  to  enrich  the  Chief  Library 
of  Brussels.  But  a new  collection  was  commenced  on 
the  restoration  of  the  University  in  1817.  It  contained, 
in  1846,  about  60,000  volumes  of  printed  books  and 
302  Manuscripts.* 

Liege  did  not  possess  a Public  Library  until  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Of  that  col- 
lection thi'ee  several  printed  catalogues  are  extant 
(1732,  1749,  and  1767),  which  indicate  not  only  the 

* Voisin,  Documentft  nt  Kupra^  11>56;  Foreign  Office  Retum$y  74,  seqq. 

* Foreign  Office  lieturM,  74,  set^q. ; Voisiii,  ut  supro,  195-204. 
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growth  of  the  Library,  from  small  beginnings,  but  the  «ook  y. 
interest  with  which  it  was  regarded.  In  the  wars  of  the  tk.  ubr.n,.  ..r 
French  Revolution,  however,  it  was  almost  wholly  dis- 
j)ersed.  When  a new  collection  came  to  be  hastily 
gathered  from  the  masses  of  confiscated  and  seques- 
trated books,  the  business  was  so  rudely  handled,  that 
portions  of  the  same  set  of  books  were  severed , some 
being  sent  towards  the  formation  of  the  Town  Library; 
others  allotted  to  a Library  for  the  Seminary.  In  1817, 
the  date  of  the  creation  of  the  University  of  Liege,  the  * 

Town  ceded  its  books — then  amounting  only  to  about 
7000  volumes — to  the  new  institution. 

From  so  humble  and  unpromising  an  origin  is  to  be 
traced  one  of  the  best  and  best  organized  of  the  Belgic 
Libraries.  The  better  days  began  w'ith  the  year  1822, 
when  the  government  recovered  by  legal  process  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Library  of  the  Abbey  of  Ever- 
boden , a collection  really  valuable , and  in  good  condi- 
tion. Systematic  acquisitions,  careful  preservation  and 
binding,  and  general  good  management,  have  made  the 
University  Library  w'hat  it  now  is.  The  number  of 
printed  volumes  was  officially  returned  in  1850,  as 
about  58,000  (exclusive  of  26,000  pamphlets,  and 
other  “brochures”),  and  that  of  the  annual  increase  as 
700  volumes  on  the  average.  Tlie  present  number  may 
therefore  be  estimated  at  66,000  in  the  whole.  The  MSS. 
are  430.  Among  them  may  be  especially  noted:  (1.)  A 
splendid  Bible,  on  vellum,  written  in  the  Abbey  of  St. 

Trond  in  the  twelfth  century;  (2.)  A Life  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  F'lemish  prose,  which  is  regarded  as  the  earliest  mo- 
nument of  that  dialect  yet  discovered;  (3.)  X'vo  fine 
copies  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia,  both  on  vellum,  and  of  the 
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twelfth  centuiT:  (4.)  Two  copies  of  Rein  hard  us  Vulpes: 
(3.)  Some  important  MSS.  on  the  provincial  history.* 


Passing  over  several  Belgian  Libraries  of  less  im- 
portance than  these  (but  in  several  cases  possessing 
historical  interest,  conkl  their  fortunes  be  here  narrat- 
ed), a few  words  must  be  devoted  to  the  Town  Libra- 
ries of  Tonrnay  and  of  Antwerp,  and  to  the  Com- 
munal Library  of  Mons. 

' That  of  Tonrnay  was  originally  the  public  Library  of 

Toyrii.j.  Cathedral,  by  foundation,  in  1637,  of  Jan  de  Winghe, 
who  gave  more  than  6000  volumes....  Magno  Cano- 
nicoi'um  et  totius  cleri  civitafisque  bono  et  littcrarum  aug- 

mento, together  with  an  endowment  for  its  support. 

Several  other  Canons  of  Ton  may  successively  enriched 
the  collection  by  gifts  or  becpiests.  Dom  Berthod  came 
to  Tonrnay,  in  1774,  on  a mission  of  research  for  MSS. 
relating  to  French  History,  and  has  left  a curious  ac- 
count of  what  he  found  here.  In  after  years,  the  citi- 
zens zealously  exerted  themselves  to  save  their  City 
from  the  disgrace  of  seeing  its  literary  treasures  dis- 
persed, but  their  success  was  small.  In  1811,  however, 
measures  were  taken  to  bring  together  all  that  remain- 
ed. It  was  not  until  1818,  that  the  new  Library  was 
opened  to  the  Public.  In  1850,  the  collection  consisted 
of  26,230  printed  volumes  and  208  MSS.^  The  Com- 
munal Library  of  Mons  was  founded  from  the  remains" 
of  monastic  collections  in  1802.  In  1850  it  contained 
about  15,000  printed  volumes  and  348  MSS.’ 


* Voisin,  supra,  282-295;  Foreign  Office  Heturns,  etc. 

* Voisin,  «/  supruy  282-295. 

* Delecourt,  SoHce  sur  la  Bibliotheque  dc  J/otw,  printed  by  Voisin, 
u6t  supra,  213,  seqq;  Foreign  Office  lUtuniK,  1850,  155-173. 
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The  foundation  of  the  Town  Library  of  Antwerp  is  »«.«  r. 
usually  assigned  to  the  year  1476  (as  by  Voisin,  and  ti.«  ubr.rio,  of 

B(l|;iuni. 

by  the  writer  of  the  Returns  sent  to  our  Foreign  Office 
in  1850),  but  Mertens,  its  accomplished  Librarian,  has  to«h  ubr.rj 

of  Antwerp. 

shewn  conclusively  that  is  should  be  dated  at  least  a 
century  and  a quarter  later.  Its  creator,  and  first  Li- 
brarian, was  the  Canon  Aubert  Lcmire,  who  published 
his  Primordia  BibUotheccc  Antwerpiance  in  1609,  and 
died  in  1640.  A century  later  it  was  still  a very  small 
collection.  Nor  did  \t  attain  much  importance  until 
the  formation  of  the  short-lived  Central  Schools  of  the 
French  National  Convention.  Monastic  books  were  then 
heaped  together,  in  the  usual  hurried  fashion,  and  when 
the  School  was  suppressed  (in  1803),  the  collection  so 
-gathered  was  transferred  to  the  Town.  In  a few  years 
the  Mimicipality  took  measures  for  its  arrangement  and 
increase.  The  number  of  volumes  was,  in  1836,  12,530. 

Ten  years  later,  it  had  grown  to  nearly  18,000,  and  in 
1857  to  22,758  volumes;  of  which  about  7000  were 
historical.  Both  in  value  and  in  public  use  the  Town 
Library  is  steadily  increasing.  ‘ 

' Mcrten.“,  BiOHothecu  Antirerpensig,  ii,  1-17;  Rapport  gur  l'adminiatra> 
tion  de  la  VilU  (CAnrern  (1857),  7H-77;  Foreign  Office  (18.V>),  156. 
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The  iDoet  enlneot  men  anenget  them  l««rn  Ceander- 
tUnd  Englieh;  their  Librariee  are  full  of  Bunougha, 

Baxter,  and  other  Engllah  Perltan  8enDon-booki,  aod 
out  of  them  they  preach.  I waa  acquainted  with  one 
Brokmao , in  Denmark , who  bad  been  io  England ; he 
hath  all  the  booka  in  that  kind,  I think,  that  have 

come  out  thaae  twenty  yeara, aad  by  their  help 

is  grown  so  eminent  that  about  two  months  since  he 
was  promoted  to  the  beet  Bishopric  io  Denmark,  next 
to  that  of  Roeakild. 

Algernon  SioasY  to  Robert.  Bari  of  Leieeaier. 

{Utters,  by  Hollis.  81.) 

f 

§ 1.  The  Royal  Library  at  Copenhagen. 

»oo» The  first  commencement  of  the  Library  of  theKings  of 
The  l.ibraries  of  Denmark  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  reign 
of  King  Christian  III.  (A.  D.  1533 — 1559).  Anterior 
Thr  R..y.i  to  that  period  we  meet  only  with  traces  of  royal  books, 
Copenhagen-  not  of  royal  Libraries.  Thus  we  find  that  King  John 
was  fond  of  the  old  Romances  of  chivalry;  that  Pope 
l.eo  X.  obtained  from  King  Christian  II.  (in  order  to 
have  transcripts  made  of  them)  certain  MSS.  of  the  Ro- 
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man  historians  (wliich  were  preserved  in  the  Archives 
of  tlie  town  of  Callindborg) ; and  that  there  are  yet  in 
the  Royal  Library  some  volumes  which  had  belonged 
to  Sophia,  the  Queen  Consort  of  Frederick  I.  Christ- 
ian III.  however  is  the  first  Danish  monarch  who 
systematically  formed  a “Library,”  although  still  on 
a very  humble  scale.  He  imported  foreign  books,  es- 
pecially from  Germany.  The  annalists  of  his  reign  men- 
tion one  ‘Master  John’  as  his  Librarian,  and  speak  also 
of  a ‘Court  Bookbinder’. 

Frederick  II.  appears  to  have  inherited  his  father’s 
taste  for  literature.  He  augmented  the  Library,  and 
several  choice  books  added  by  him  are  still  shewn  with 
pride  by  the  Librarians.  Christian  IV.  followed  in  the 
same  course,  but  his  liberality  was  most  largely  ex- 
erted in  favour  of  the  Library  of  tlie  University  of  Co- 
penhagen, to  which  he  presented,  in  1605,  a valuable 
and  very  curious  collection,  embracing  both  printed 
books  and  manuscripts,  and  extending  to  1100  volumes. 
This  entire  collection  was  unfortunately  destroyed  in 
the  great  fire  of  1728. 

The  brilliant  era,  however,  of  the  Royal  Library  of 
Copenhagen  dates  only  from  the  accession  of  Frederick 
HI.,  in  1648.  By  him  were  purchased  three  considerable 
private  Libraries — those  of  Joachim  Gersdorf,  of  Laus 
Ulfeld,  and  of  Peter  Scavenius.  The  more  important 
literary  productions  of  France  and  of  Italy  were  re- 
gularly received.  The  royal  historiographer  Paulli 
travelled  at  the  King’s  expense  through  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  foreign 
Libraries,  and  of  collecting  rare  books  and  MSS.  But 
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»..o>  *.  the  most  enduring  monument  of  the  judgment  and  liber- 
ihe  of  ality  of  this  King  consists  m those  treasures  ol  Ice- 
landic literature  which,  with  so  much  pains  and  per- 
severance, he  caused  to  be  collected.  Before  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  a few  learned  men  had  taken  a 
slight  and  fitful  interest  in  the  old  Eddas  and  Sagas, 
but  until  the  reign  of  Frederick  ITT.  nothing  thorough, 
ill  this  direction,  was  accomplished.  At  his  instigation 
Brynjulf  Svendsen  and  Th.  Torfroiis  set  themselves 
zealously  to  work,  and  the  result  of  their  labours  was 
a collection  of  the  old  literature  of  the  Northmen,  which 
is  still  one  of  the  principal  ‘lions’  of  the  Royal  Li- 
brary. 

By  these  and  other  acquisitions  the  Library  was  so 
iiiueh  increased,  that  its  old  lodgings  in  the  Palace  of 
(’opeiihagen  came  to  be  insufficient  for  its  accommodation. 
A new  building  was  therefore  commenced,  in  16G7,  which 
its  Royal  Builder  did  not  live  to  see  completed.  The 
costly  and  destructive  w.ar  between  Denmark  and  Swe- 
den had  so  embarrassed  the  Dani.sh  fin.ances,  as  greatly 
to  retard  the  realization  of  the  King’s  wishes.  He  lived 
long  enough,  however,  to  witness  the  completion  of  one 
of  the  principal  halls,  intended  for  the  main  collection 
of  books. 

Frederick  HI.  not  only  so  augmented  the  Library  as 
almost  to  acquire  a claim  to  be  designated  its  founder, 
but  freely  opened  it  to  the  seholai's  and  students  of 
Denmark.  The  collection  and  publication  of  the  papers 
of  Tycho  Brahe — and  more  especially  of  his  Astrononi- 
, ieal  Observations, — was  a subject  which  peculiarly  en- 

gaged his  attention.  These  manuscripts,  or  most  of 
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them,  were  in  the  hands  of  Kepler,  and  of  him  the  King 
purchased  them. 

To  Bartholin  was  entrusted  the  task  of  their  pre- 
paration for  the  press , but  the  death  of  Frederick,  in 
1670,  interrupted  the  enterprise.  In  the  following  year, 
both  the  original  MSS.  and  the  copies  which  Bartholin 
had  prepared,  were  lent  to  the  French  mathematician  Pi- 
card, who  undertook  their  publication  with  the  sanction 
and  under  the  auspices  of  Colbert.  Delays,  however,  inter- 
vened and  ere  long  death  again  overthrew  the  plans 
which  had  been  formed.  For  a long  time  these  precious 
manuscripts  were  left  in  oblivion.  Rostgaard  at  length 
discovered  them  in  the  Paris  Observatory,  and  in  the 
custody  of  M.  De  La  Hire,  at  whose  hands  they  were 
claimed  by  the  Danish  Ambassador  at  the  Coiu’t  of 
France.  In  1707,  after  an  absence  of  thirty  five  years, 
they  were  restored  to  the  shelves  of  the  Royal  Library. 

At  the  death  of  Frederick  III.  the  Library  contained 
10,163  volumes  (of  which  number  2711  were  folios; 
3054  quartos;  3107  octavos;  and  1291  duodecimos). 
The  then  Keeper  was  Peter  Schumacher  (known  in 
Danish  history  as  the  Count  of  Grifienfeld),  who  had 
succeeded  the  leai’ned  Meibomius  in  1663. 

■The  chief  accessions  to  the  Library  during  the  reign 
of  Christian  V.,  consisted  in  the  purchase  of  the  several 
collections  of  Hermann  Meier,  of  Puffendorff,  .and  oi' 
Coimt  Friis.  Neither  this  reign,  nor  that  of  Frederick 
IV.  which  followed  it,  were  very  favourable  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Royal  Library,  or  to  the  interests  of  litera- 
ture in  general.  Under  Frederick  IV.  the  fine  collection 
ofChristian  Reitzer  was  purchased,  and  the  transaction 
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».  was  characterized  by  a circumstance  which  throws  more 
Tlio  LiUrArlei  of  lustre  on  the  disinterestedness  of  the  possessor,  than  on 
the  generosity  of  the  monarch.  Advantageous  ofiFers 
Th«  no7*i  for  the  purchase  of  a collection  which  had  attained  ex- 
tensive  celebrity,  were  made,  nearly  at  the  same  time, 

(Cuntiaued.)  * 

by  our  countryman  Charles,  Earl  of  Sunderland,  and  by 
the  Czar  Peter  of  Russia.  But  the  patriotic  collector 
preferred  to  sell  his  collection  for  a much  smaller  sum, 
and  to  secure  its  continuance  in  his  own  country,  rather 
than  to  permit  its  removal.  This  acquisition  added 
about  17,000  volumes  to  the  shelves,  including  some 
valuable  MSS.,  and  amongst  them  those  of  the  learned 
Otho  Sperling. 

At  this  period  the  supineness  of  the  functionaries,  in 
combination  witli  the  indifference  and  parsimony  of  the 
King,  allowed  several  important  collections  of  Manu- 
scripts to  emigrate  from  Denmark  into  foreign  coun- 
tries. Thus  the  Oriental  MSS.  which  had  been  gathered 
by  Thomas  PetrsBus  went  to  Berlin ; those  of  Stockfleth 
to  Sweden;  the  splendid  Library  of  Marquard  Gudius 
to  Wolfenbuettel.  Still  more  discreditable,  pex’haps,  is 
The  wiiMtion  thc  fact  that  the  vast  collection  of  Rostgaard — to  whom 
cl  Ko.tiur.1.  the  Library  was  indebted,  not  only  for  the  service  which 
has  already  been  noticed,  but  for  a useful  exchange  of 
duplicates  (in  1697),  with  the  King’s  Library  at  Paris 
— was  permitted  to  be  dispersed  without  a single  ac- 
quisition being  made  for  the  Danish  Library.  In  pal- 
liation, indeed,  of  the  neglect  by  Frederick  IV.  of  the 
interests  of  learning  and  of  national  history,  it  might  at 
one  period  of  his  reign  have  been  pleaded  that  the  ca- 
lamities of  war  and  pestilence  had  placed  stern  limits 
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to  the  indulgence  of  literary  tastes;  but,  in  truth,  the  «ook  .. 
period  of  trial  had  passed  away,  and  one  of  peace  and  tii^  ubr.rie,  ,i 

. . . . Deomark. 

comparative  prosperity  had  taken  its  place,  without 
affording  any  evidence  of  the  pursuit  of  a more  en- 
lightened policy. 

Among  the  spoils  of  the  war  was  one  which  still 
holds  a distinguished  place  in  the  King’s  Library  at 
Copenhagen.  In  1710,  the  Danish  troops  seized  the 
Library  of  a certain  Baron  de  Coyel,  and  transferred 
it  to  their  capital. 

The  Chief  Librarian  Schumacher  had  been  succeeded 
by  Worm  in  1671,  and  he,  thirty  years  later,  by  Jean 
Conrad  Wolfen,  to  whom  is  owing  the  commencement 
of  that  elaborate  Catalogue  of  the  Library  which  has 
often  been  praised  by  bibliographers.  Wolfen  was  a man  , 
of  eminent  ability,  but  was  far  too  jealous  and  over- 
cautious in  regulating  the  public  access  to  the  collec- 
tions in  his  charge.  Towards  the  close  of  his  long 
career  (both  as  Assistant  and  as  Chief  Librarian)  of  36 
years,  he  is  said  to  have  admitted  even  well  known  men 
of  letters  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Wolfen  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Andrew  Hoyer  (for  a very  brief  period);  and 
Hoyer,  on  the  accession  of  Christian  VI.,  by  John  Gram, 
eminent  alike  for  his  extensive  learning  and  his  in- 
defatigable activity. 

The  Librarianship  of  Gram  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  Copenhagen  Library.  Large  accessions, 
improved  arrangement,  and  liberal  accessibility,  com- 
bined to  elevate  it  to  a distinguished  place  amongst  the 
great  Libraries  of  Europe.  The  new  monarch  dis- 
played real  interest  in  the  progress.  He  was  not,  in- 
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deed,  remarkable  for  his  appreciation  of  the  graces  and 
elegancies  of  poetry  and  the  fine  arts , but  he  won  his 
place  in  history,  both  as  the  founder  and  patron  of  learn- 
ed societies,  and  as  the  reformer  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  his  country. 

One  of  the  earliest  opportunities  which  occurred 
under  the  new  rule  for  an  important  addition,  both  of 
printed  books  and  of  MSS.,  was  afforded  by  the  sale  of 
the  Library  of  the  Count  of  Danneskjold  (consisting  of 
8000  printed  volumes  and  500  MSS.),  in  1732.  Besides 
a considerable  number  of  choice  books,  above  1 20  MSS. 
— Greek,  Latin,  Oriental,  and  German — were  then  pur- 
chased. Another  accession  to  the  department  of  MSS. 
appears  to  have  been  made,  shortly  afterwards,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Ducal  Library  at  Gottorp,  on  occasion 
of  a victory  over  the  Swedes.  Still  more  important 
in  their  results  were  the  systematic  arrangements 
which  were  made  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  books. 
The  law  of  1697,  with  respect  to  the  deposit  of  copies 
of  all  new  books  printed  within  the  Danish  dominions, 
was  at  once  amended  (by  reducing  the  exaction  from 
jive  copies  to  three)  and  enforced. 

At  the  death  of  Gram,  in  1748,  the  Library  had  in- 
creased to  about  65,000  volumes.  In  his  arduous  la- 
bours for  their  efficient  arrangement,  he  availed  himself 
of  the  assistance  of  younger  men  of  letters,  and  es- 
pecially of  that  of  the  learned  Langebek,  now  widely 
known  as  the  editor  of  the  Scriptores  rerum  Dani- 
carum. 

Grain’s  successor  in  the  office  of  Librarian  \yasMoell- 
mann,  whose  bibliographical  attainments  are  said  (by 
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the  author  of  the  official  Notice  historique  sur  la  hiblio-  ><«>«  v. 
thique  royale  de  Copenhague,)  to  have  made  him  worthy  xhf  tibrnrics  <.r 

• 111  !•  T^»i  Uciimark. 

of  the  appointment;  although  according  to  Enchsen, 

“he  neglected  the  Library  and  shut  it  up,  so  that  even 
the  editors  of  classics  could  not  collate  the  MSS.  which 
it  contained.” 

The  principal  domestic  augmentation  of  this  period 
seems  to  have  consisted  of  300  MSS.,  which  were  pur- 
chased from  the  heirs  of  Gram,  but  additions  still  more 
important  accrued  from  a literary  mission,  sent  by  King 
Frederick  V.  to  the  East.  One  hundred  and  fifty  choice 
MSS.  in  Hebrew , Arabic,  and  Persian,  were  thus  added 
to  its  stores. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  preceding  reign,  some  MSS. 
had  already  been  transferred  from  Gottorp  to  Copen- 
hagen. In  1749,  what  remained  of  the  Ducal  collection 
had  the  same  fate.  This  Library,  famous  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  as  well  for  the  liberality  with  which  its 
doors  were  kept  open,  as  for  the  value  of  its  contents, 
had  suffered  largely  from  the  ravages  of  war.  There 
remained,  however,  some  12,000  volumes  of  printed 
books  and  331  MSS. — chiefly  of  classic  authors.’ 

In  1756,  the  annual  income  assigned  to  the  Royal 
Library  was  1000  Danish  crowns  (somewhat  less  than 
.€200).  At  the  accession  of  Christian  VII.,  in  1766, 
that  sum  was  reduced  by  one  half;  in  1774  It  was  fixed 
at  700  crowns.  Small  as  are  these  sums,  the  Library 
steadily  increased,  even  under  the  negligent  admi- 

* Udright  over  de  gnmlt  MS.  Samling  i dft  store  konyeitge  Bibliothtk 
(Copenh.,  1786),  as  abridged  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine^  Hx,  159.  I refer 
to  this  book  at  second  hand,  having  no  access  to  tho  original;  although 
the  abstract  given  by  Mr.  Urban  is  not  quite  lucid  as  to  dates. 
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..>oK  T.  uistration  of  M.  Moellmann , before  whose  deatJi  it  is 
The  Libnrioft  of  stated  to  have  numbered  100,000  volumes.  ‘ 

Our  countrymen,  Dr.Kennicott  and  Sir  William  Jones 
appear  to  have  formed  distinguished  exceptions  to  the 
ordinary  want  of  literary  hospitality  which  character- 
ized— but  only  for  a brief  period — a Library,  rich  en- 
ough to  render  very  impoi’tant  services  to  learning  in 
more  departments  than  one.  They  were  more  indebted, 
however,  to  the  good  offices  of  Count  BemstorfF  than 
to  those  of  the  Librarian. 

In  1778  the  death  of  Moellmann  led  to  the  appointment 
of  a successor  whose  greater  energy  and  liberality  of  mind 
would  have  left  more  traces  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
stitution, but  for  his  early  death,  within  a period  of 
little  more  than  two  years.  But  brief  as  was  that  in- 
terval, it  was  marked  by  a tour  through  the  most  ce- 
lebrated Libraries  of  Germany,  with  a view  to  the  im- 
proved administration  of  his  own.  On  his'  return,  he 
obtained  from  the  King  the  appointment  of  Count  von 
Moltke,  with  the  title  of  ‘Director  of  the  Library’,  as  an 
official  medium  between  the  institution  and  the  monarch, 
and  proposed  the  severance  from  the  general  collection 
of  the  History  and  Literature  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
in  order  to  the  creation  of  a special  Library  of  a strictly 
national  character.  Schlegel  was  succeeded  by  Erichsen, 
eminent  for  his  attainments  in  Northern  Archoeolog)', 
and  whose  first  eftbrts  were  directed  to  the  enlargement 
both  of  the  building  and  of  the  staff.  He  also  obtained 
the  increase  of  the  annual  income  to  3000  crowns  a 

' De  Suhm,  Essai  tur  rEuil  rfes  Scienct»  dnn*  U Darytmarky  11  (as 
quoted  iu  SoiXQt  Au/ariujbr,  etc.). 
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year  for  ten  years.  In  1784,  Ccunt  Reventlow  ceplaced 
Count  von  Moltke  in  the  honorary  office  of  Director. 
Then  came  the  most  famous  augmentation  which  marks 
the  annals  of  the  Royal  Library,  in  the  splendid  col- 
lection formed  by  Count  Thott. 

The  eminent  Danish  Stateman,  Count  de  Thott,  died 
in  September  1785,  leaving  a Library  which  contained 
121,945  printed  volumes,  and  4154  Manuscripts.  He 
seems  at  first  to  have  contemplated  the  foundation  of  a 
new  Public  Library,  but  his  vie^vs  changed,  and  he  ulti- 
mately bequeathed  to  the  Royal  Library  his  precious 
series  of  books,  printed  before  the  year  1531,  which 
amounted  to  no  less  than  6039  volumes;  and  directed 
that  the  remainder  (with  some  slight  exceptions)  should 
be  sold.  Eventually,  the  collection  was  purchased,  al- 
most in  bulk,  for  the  Royal  Library. 

The  great  accessions  which  have  thus  been  narrated, 
combined  with  minor  but  systematic  acquisitions  in 
later  years,  have  built  up  a Library  which  can  now 
boast  some  410,000  volumes.  The  Royal  collection 
suffered  little  from  the  perils,  formidable  as  they  were, 
to  which  it  was  exposed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century.  But  even  yet  the  feeling  is  scarcely 
extinct  that  occasionally  prompted  a late  Librarian, 
when  doing  the  honours  of  the  Library  to  our  country- 
men, to  produce  a certain  volume  which  had  been  mu- 
tilated by  one  of  Nelson’s  bombs. 

Copenhagen  has  two  other  Libraries  of  some  note. 
The  one,  belonging  to  the  University,  the  original  found- 
ation of  which  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century;  the 
other  called  Classen’s  Library,  from  the  name  of  its 
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founder.  The  former  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1730 ; and 
soon  afterwards  restored.  Itnow  contains  nearly  1 54,000 
planted,  and  4000  MS.  volumes.  Classen’s  Library  con- 
tains about  30,000  printed  volumes,  but  possesses  no 
MSS.  These  Libraries,  consisting,  collectively,  of  upwards 
of  600,000  volumes,  (printed  and  MS.)  are  accessible  to 
all  respectable  householders,  and  likewise  to  strangers 
introduced  by  such;  and  the  books  are,  besides,  under 
certain  restrictions,  allowed  to  circulate.  The  King’s 
Library  is  general,  extending  over  all  the  branches  of 
human  knowledge.  The  University  Library  is  also  to  a 
certain  extent  general,  but  the  main  body  of  the  col- 
lection has  been  made  chiefly  with  reference  to  acade- 
mical education.  Classen’s  Library  consists  principally 
of  books  of  geography , travels , natural  history , and 
airriculture.'  The  administration  of  these  Libraries  seems 
to  be  both  economical  and  efficient.  Of  their  princij)al 
eatalomics  I give  a list  below.’ 

§ 2.  The  Libraries  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

The  chief  Public  Libraries  of  Sweden  are,  (1.)  the 
Royal  Library,  situate  in  the  northern  wing  of  the 

* App.  to  the  Report  on  the  Britiih  A/uaeum,  483 ; Foreign  Ofjice  Re- 
turns, of  1850,  174-17& 

* Codices  Orientales  Bibliothecce  Regia  Haunias,  etc.  Hafn.,  1646,  4to. ; 
Description  det  Mamtscrits  Francois  du  moyen  uge  de  ta  liibl.  Roy.  dc  Co- 
penhague,  par  Abrahams,  Copenh.,  1844,  8vo.j  Catalogus  Bibliotheca  That- 
tinna;  [by  Kbcrt  and  Eccard},  Haunia.‘,  1789-95,  12  voU.,  8vo.  The 
named  catalogue  is  so  good,  that  Brunet  has  said  of  it,  if  it  he  not  one 
of  the  choicest,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  useful  hooks,  which  a 
bibliographer  could  put  into  his  working  collection.  Of  the  Oriental  M8S. 
of  the  Cniversity  Library,  a portion  is  described  in  Westergaard's  cata- 
logue, cutitled,  Codices  Indki  Bibliothixa  UniversitatU  liauniic. 
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King’s  palace  at  Stockholm;  (2.)  the  Library  called  >«««  r. 
Bemiehtjemn-Engestrom , founded  by  private  individ-  The  LlbnrifB  i>f 
iialsjbut  to  which  admission  is  readily  granted  on  re-  Norw.y. 
commendation.  These  are  in  the  capital.  The  Royal 
Library,  which  was  founded  by  Gustavus  Vasa,  about 
1540,  and  enlarged  by  the  liberality  of  succeeding  so- 
vereigns, contains  about  96,000  volumes  of  printed 
books,  with  nearly  4000 MSS., ‘besides  16,500  charters 
and  deeds,  and  is  open  to  the  Public  every  day,  except- 
ing Saturdays,  .Sundays  and  holidays;  books  are  lent 
out  on  respectable  recommendation.  The  Library  of 
Benzielstjerna-Engestrom  contains  about  14,500  vo- 
lumes of  printed  books  and  1200  volumes  of  MSS.,  rich 
in  materials  for  Swedish  history.*  Besides  these,  there 
are  Libraries  attached  to  the  different  academies,  which 
are  also  accessible.  The  number  of  provincial  Libraries 
in  Sweden,  including  those  of  the  Univereities  of  Upsal 
and  Lund,  is  nineteen.  That  of  Upsal,  which  was  found- 
ed by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  is  the  largest  in  Sweden, 
and  contains  more  than  135,000  printed  volumes,  with 
nearly  7000  MSS.*  Whitelocke  visited  this  Library 
during  his  famous  embassy.  One  of  the  gentlemen  of 
his  family  hazarded  the  remark  (to  some  by-stander) 
that  it  did  not  look  larger  than  the  Ambassador’s  own 
collection  at  home.  The  comparison  excited  somewhat 
of  resentment  in  the  University,  which  the  politic  di- 
plomatist handsomely  removed  by  the  gift  of  the  works 
ofUssher,  Selden,Spelman,  and  other  great  English  au- 


' Foreign  Office  lietunu  of  1851,  45. 
• Ibid.,  47. 

> Ibid.,  48. 
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thors.  ‘ The  Library  of  Luml  was  founded  at  the-  same 
time  as  that  University  (1G71)  by  Charles  X.,  and 
possesses  upwards  of  70,000  printed  volumes,  and  2000 
MSS.’  These  Libraries  are  supported  and  increased  by 
an  annual  grant  from  the  State,  and  by  a fee  paid  by 
each  student  on  entering  the  Universities.  In  those  pro- 
vincial towns  where  the  public  schools,  called  Gymnasia, 
are  established,  there  are  also  small  Libraries.  These  col- 
lections, which  have  been  founded  by  private  individ- 
uals, are  keptup  much  in  the  same  way  as  those  belong-  , 
ing  in  the  Universities.’ 

At  Christiania,  in  Norway,  the  Library  of  the  Uni- 
versity contains  about  115,000  printed  volumes,  and 
600  MSS.‘  It  was  foimded,  in  1811,  upon  a donation 
by  the  King  of  Denmark  of  many  thousand  volumes  of 
duplicates  selected  from  the  Royal  Library  at  Copen- 
hagen, when  the  extensive  and  valuable  collection  of 
Count  Suhm  was  acquired. 

There  are  six  other  Libraries  of  some  importance  in 
Norway, — two  of  which  are  in  the  capital, — besides 
a very  large  number  of  school  and  village  Libraries. 
Of  the  fonner  the  most  extensive  is  that  of  Trondheim, 
counting  26,000  printed  volumes  and  800  MSS.  The 
two  smaller  Christiania  Libraries  have  each  of  dhem 
about  12,000  printed  volumes.  That  called  Deichman's 
Library,  possesses  also  320  MSS.  ‘ 

^ Journal  of  the  Embasf\f  to  Sweden  (2nd  Edit.),  ii,  147,  148. 

^ Foreign  Office  Returns  of  1851,  47. 

* Sotices  sur  les  Riblioth  'e<]ues  Publiques  en  Su  'ede^  Appendix  to  Report^ 
497,  et  seqq. 

4 Ibid.,  44. 

» Ibid.,  49. 
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But  the  MSS.  at  Upsal,  and  those  at  Stockliolm,  are  i.oo« 
almost  the  only  MSS.  in  the  kingdom  of  Sweden  and  ti.c  uimrir.  ot 
Norway  which  possess  interest  of  a high  order  for  Norway, 
strangers,  as  well  as  for  natives.  The  Upsal  collection 
includes  the  famous  Codex  Argenteus,  containing  the 
Gothic  Gospels  of  Ulfilas.  It  was  amongst  the  spoils 
seized  by  the  Swedes  at  the  stonning  of  Prague,  in 
1648;  and  after  passing  successively  through  the  hands 
of  Queen  Christina,  of  Isaac  Vossius,  and  of  the  Count 
de  la  Gardie,  was  presented  by  the  latter  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Upsal.  It  is,  and  in  modern  days  has  always 
been,  imperfect;  but  ten  leaves  of  it  are  said  to  have 
been  recovered  at  the  end  of  1856.  It  has  been  recently 
and  ably  edited  byDr.Massmann.  Amongst  the  surviv- 
ing treasures  of  Stockholm  (the  Royal  Libraiy  suffered 
severely  by  fire  in  1697),  is  a golden  book  which  has 
had  even  stranger  vicissitudes  than  the  silver  book  of 
Upsal.  The  Latin  Evangeliary,  which  is  called  Codex 
Aureits,  bears  an  inscription  in  Anglo-Saxon,  recording 
its  rescue  “from  a heathen  war-troop,  with  our  pure 
treasure,”  by  “Alfred,  and  Werburgh,  his  wife.”  Long 
after  this  incident  it  found  its  way  to  Madrid,  where,  in 
1690,  it  was  purchased  by  Sparvenfeldt,  and  carried 
into  Sweden.  Another  biblical  MS.  (Codex  Giganteus) 
contains  nearly  all  the  Old  Testament,  much  of  the 
Apocrypha,  all  the  New  Testament,  except  the  Pauline 
Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse;  the  greater  part  of  Jose- 
phus; and  a strange  treatise  on  magic,  adorned  with  a 
gilded  portrait  of  the  arch-enemy.  Here  is  also  a most 
curious  English  medical  MS.,  apparently  of  the  eleventh 
century,  .somewhat  after  the  fa.shion  of  the  Regimen 
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Sanitatis  of  the  famous  school  of  Salerno.  Appended  to 
this  part  of  the  Codex,  which  is  metrical,  are  various 
prescriptions  and  clinical  memoranda,  which  have 
sometimes  led  to  its  description  as  a physician’s  case-book. 
There  are  other  choice  MSS.,  which  cannot  here  find 
mention.  ‘ Of  the  Library,  there  is  a printed  catalogue 
byAurivilliusup  to  1814,’  since  continued  inMS.  Of  the 
MSS.  given  by  Sparvenfeldt,  a catalogue  was  printed 
in  1706.’  Of  the  Oriental  MSS.,  the  first  part  of  a ca- 
talogue, by  Toruberg,  was  printed  in  1849.‘ 


* Comp.  TraveU  of  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarkty  vi,  279-283;  Elliot^  Letters  from 

the  North  of  Europe;  Von  Schubert  durch  Sekweden^  etc.  (1817-20); 

Stephens,  Extracts  from  an  old  English  Medical  MS.  at  Stockholm  (Ar- 
ehaologiOf  1844,  xxx,  399-429). 

* Catalogus  librorum  tmpresaorum  Bibliothecoe  Regia  Academia  Upsa- 

lensiSj  1814,  fol.  i 

* Catalogus  Centvria  Librorum  Manuscriptorum  liarissimorumf  etc,  170G. 
This  catalogue  was  drawn  up  by  Celsius  and  Benzclius. 

* Codices  Arahaiy  Persicif  7wrci'ci,  Bibliotheca  Regia  Acad.  Upsalensis. 
Upsal.,  1849. 
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CHAPTER  X 
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THE  LIBRARIES  OF  HUNGARY,  BOHEMIA, 
POLAND,  AND  RUSSIA. 


AllhouKh  the  IniporiaJ  Library  {of  RuMia]^  like 
other  large  Librariee , U a moDument  of  the  deTelop* 
inent  of  human  intellect  in  all  ite  rariouB  phase*,  yet 
the  officers  delight  to  remember  that  it  is  at  the  same 
lime  a KaM.iUARLR  Tropht  or  Military  Gloit, 
owing  the  principal  and  most  precious  part  of  its 
treasures  to  the  success  of  Ku.s8lan  arms.  The  names 
of  Huwarrow  and  Paskewitch  are  inseparably  attached 
to  the  foundation  and  IncreaM  of  this  vast  institution, 
whiJe  to  Field'Harsbal  Volkhonsky  was  reserved 
the  work  of  ita  definite  urganiution. 

Ntw  York  Literary  Gazette  491;. 


The  Imperial  Library  of  8t,  Petersburgh  was  formed 

after  a Tartar  and  Calmuck  fashion When  Za- 

Inskl’s  Library  was  carried  off  to  St.  Petersburgh,  the 
aeasoii  was  so  bad,  and  the  books  so  ill-parked  (al- 
though shaved  off  with  sabres  when  protruding,)  that 
many  ra.<»es  broke  by  accident,  and  many  books  were 
lost.  Tile  Quarterly  Revietp  (xcii,  161). 


Wherever  the  word  of  a single  person  has  had  the 
forco  of  a law,  the  innumerable  extravagances  anti  mis- 
chiefs it  has  produced  bavo  been  so  notorious  that  all 
iiatioiix  who  aro  not  stupid,  slavish,  and  brutish,  have 
always  altominatcd  ...  that  model  of  (lovernment. 

Algernon  Stpkey  {fHzeourtet  on  Gorermnent,  49.1). 


§1.  Thk  Libraries  OF  Hungaky. 

Chapter  X. 

The  University  Library  of  Pesth  was  originally  the  Tbcj,ibr.riM  or 
Library  of  the  High  School  of  Tyrnan  (founded  by  the 

V..1.  It-  :(4 
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celebrated  Primate  of  Hungary , Peter  Pazmani , in 
1655,)  and  a'econipanied  the  School  in  its  successive 
removals, — first  to  Buda,  in  1777,  and  thence  to  Pesth, 
in  1784. 

It  was  reorganized  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  shortly 
after  its  establishment  in  Pesth,  and  owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance that  period  has  been  sometimes  erroneously 
stated  to  be  tlie  date  of  its  foundation.*  Miss  Pai-doc, 
who  visited  Pesth  in  1839,  says,  in  her  vivacious  book 
The  City  of  the  Magyar : “the  Library  was  in  sad  con- 
fusion, for  many  of  the  books  had  been  damaged  by  the 
inundation  [this  was  the  terrible  inundation  of  1838]... 
while,  to  increase  the  disorder,  the  nation  had  just  made 
a new  purchase,  consisting  of  several  thousand  volumes, 
and  the  huge  cases  were  yet  unopened.  It  is  very  rich", 
she  adds,  “in  MSS.,  principally  local  and  historical,  the 
remains  of  an  iirimense  collection,  contributed  by  the 
different  Religious  Houses,  but  partially  destroyed  by 
the  Turks.”’  In  1851,  the  number  of  printed  volumes 
was  65,000;’  in  1853,  nearly  72,000;  that  of  MSS.  was 
(at  the  latter  date)  1510. 

But  the  chief  literary  glory  of  Pesth  is  its  “National 
il/(/,se«m”,  which  contains  aLibrary  of  nearly  180,000  vo- 
lumes, founded  byCountFrancisSz4chdnyi,HighChamber- 
lain  of  Hungary,  who,  in  1802,  gave  as  its  ground  work, 
a very  noble  collection  of  Hungarian  books,  both  printed 
and  MSS.,  to  be  perpetually  preserved  for  public  use. 
In  1804,  the  collection  was  brought  to  Pesth,  was  ar- 


> Kohl,  Austriay  243,  244. 

* 0/  the  ii,  212. 

* Petgholdt,  ut  supra. 
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ranged  in  the  former  Convent  of  St.  Paul  and  was  bo««  ». 
opened  to  the  Public.  The  patriotic  foundation  laid  by  The  Libraries  of 
Szechenyi  was  so  quickly  built  upon  by  men  of  like 
mind,  that  within  two  years  a larger  building  became 
necessary,  and  accommodation  was  found  in  part  of 
the  edifice  appropriated  to  the  general  Seminary  of 
Pesth.  The  gifts  continuing  to  pour  in,  it  was  soon  de- 
termined that  the  institution  should  receive  a new  or- 
ganisation and  wider  aims.  The  “National  Museum 
of  Hungary”  was  constituted  by  law  in  1808;  a sum  of 
500,000  florins  was  raised  within  a few  months,  and  a 
suitable  building  was  purchased,  enlarged,  and  adapted 
to  the  accommodation,  as  well  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
Library,  as  of  the  other  scientific  and  artistic  collec- 
tions. The  former  includes,  in  addition  to  the  ge- 
neral collection,  a very  complete  and  well-arranged 
series  of  printed  books,  maps,  and  charts,  specifically 
relating  to  Hungary,  which  series,  several  years  ago, 
amounted  to  7577  volumes;  another  series  of  works 
partially  relating  to  and  illustrative  of  the  History  and 
Geography  of  Hungary,  in  2222  volumes;  and  a col- 
lection ol  MSS.,  containing  21,210  distinct  pieces  or 
articles.  About  the  year  1847,  the  valuable  Library  of 
Professor  von  Horvath  was  purchased  for  120,000  flo- 
rins. The  present  total  number  of  volumes  is  stated  to 
exceed  180,000,  of  which  36,000  are  Hungarian  books, 
and  about  20,000  others  are  foreign  works,  which  more 
or  less  relate  to  Hungary.  May  it  not  be  said,  without 
rashness , that  in  this  brief  narrative  of  peaceful  enter- 
prise, scarcely  less  than  in  many  a narrative  of  heroic 

34* 
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V.  deeds  :ind  brave  endurance , tliere  lies  one  pledge  the 
Tlir*  Lil»niriV«  of  11101*0  that  Hungary  “is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth.”? 

Pestli  possesses  yet  a third  Library  which  is  sometimes 
calle<l  the  Telcki  Library,  and  sometimes  the  Library 
of  thr  llanyarian  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  the  Diet  of 
182G,  Count  Josej)h  Telcki,  for  himself  and  his  bro- 
thers, presented  to  his  fellow-countrymen  the  fine  Li- 
brary of  30,000  volumes,  which  they  had  jointly  in- 
herited from  their  father.  He  also  presented  the  sum 
of  ."iOOO  florins,  by  way  of  beginning  a maintenance 
fund.  The  example  w'as  follow'ed  with  the  old  Hungar- 
rian  spirit,  and  amongst  the  earliest  imitators  the  illus- 
trious name  of  Batthyany  twice  occurs;  Count  Casi- 
mir  as  the  donor  of  2660  volumes,  and  Count  Gus- 
tavus  as  the  donor  of  a Library  containing  very 
nearly  30,000  volumes.  A collection,  especially  rich  in 
Hungarian  history,  was  purchased  in  1849  (5000  vo- 
lumes); and,  in  1852,  Count  Joseph  Teleki  increased 
the  acquisition -fund  by  a handsome  contribution  from 
the  profits  of  his  well-known  historical  work.  In  the 
following  year  the  Library  possessed  70,660  volumes.' 

§ 2.  The  Libraries  of  Bohemia. 
i.iiT.r,  at  iiio  'Pile  fine  Library  of  the  University  of  Prague  may  be 

l*i»i»ersit)f  of  • * » 

iv.Kii..  traced,  in  its  first  elements,  as  far  back  as  to  the  year 
1 366,  when  the  Emperor  ( 'harles  IV.,  tlie  founder  of  the 
College,  called  after  him  Carolinnm,  laid  the  ground- 
w'ork  of  an  Academical  Library,  which  he  inci'eased 
four  years  later  by  the  purchase,  for  100  marks,  of  a 
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collection  of  books,  114  in  number,  belonging  to  Wil-  «ook  >. 
helm  von  Hasenburg  C Decamis  Wisseffrac/eiwn ) , of  The  ui.niri..  ..r 

1 • 1 • /^  1 1 BoUeiuin 

winch  a very  curious  contemporary  Lutalogue  lias  re- 
cently been  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Gesell- 
schaft  desVaterUindischen Museums  in  Bohmen.^  Hy  this 
Catalogue  it  appeal’s  that  the  total  number  of  books 
then  in  the  Library,  the  new  accession  included,  was 
192.  Other  acquisitions  followed,  some  of  them  of  con- 
siderable value,  so  that,  before  the  close  of  the  follow- 
ing century,  the  Prague  University  Library  was  ah’eady 
an  important  one.  During  the  sixteenth  century  the 
collection  of  V.  Salius  and  of  S.  iErichalcus  were  also 
added. 

In  1622,  the  Library,  with  the  University  itself  and  Aimnuun ot ih« 

* •'  University  In 

its  subordinate  institutions,  was  by  th«  Emperor  Fer-  ni.- i. .mu. 
dinand  II.  handed  over  to  the  Jesuits.  Other  Libraries 
attached  to  particular  colleges — as  that  of  the  Bohem- 
ian College  commenced  in  1.S91 ; that  of  the  College  of 
the  Apostles,  dating  from  1451 ; and  that  of  Nazareth 
College — were  then  incorporated  with  it  and  placed  in 
the  Clementinum  (formerly  the  Dominican  Convent  of 
St.  Clement ,)  which  already  possessed  a Library , found- 
ed, about  60  years  before,  by  the  removal  to  Prague, 
fromOybin  in  Upper  Lusatia,  of  a monastic  Library  of 
the  Celestinians , said  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  In- 
cunabula.’ 

The  Clementine  collection  had  received  many  valu- 
able accessions,  both  by  gift  and  purchase,  so  that  it  is 

’ Pragoe,  1840,  65-7€.  This  catalogue  has  since  been  reprinted  in 
InteUigenzblntt  zum  Sarapeum^  1850,  57-70. 

* Pctaboldt,  in  Scrapeum  (1840), 
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certain,  tliat  the  combined  Library  was  rich  and  ex- 
tensive, although  we  have  no  complete  record  of  its 
contents. 

It  was  owing,  partly,  to  the  judicious  arrangements  of 
the  Jesuits , and  partly  to  the  exertions  of  the  Acade- 
mical Senate,  that  the  collections  which  had  been  united 
in  the  Ctementinum  suffered  little  during  the  stormy 
epoch  of  the  “Thirty  years  War.”  In  the  course  of  that 
period,  indeed,  it  received  some  valuable  accessions. 
Afterwards — in  1730 — the  Library  of  the  Count  F.  von 
Herberstein  was  obtained  by  purchase,  and  made  an 
addition  of  nearly  4000  volumes. 

Meanwhile  the  University  had  gradually  laid  the 
foundation  of  a new  and  independent  Library,  of  which 
a portion  of  the  Sternberg  collection,  acquired  in  1 7 26, 
was  the  nucleus.  Some  twenty  years  later,  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa  added  4000  volumes  of  books,  which  the 
Vienna  Imperial  Library  possessed  in  duplicate.  In 
1773,  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  led  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Clementine  collections  as  the  property  of 
the  newly  organized  University.  But  they  remained  in 
the  Clementine  Building,  and  with  them  were  incor- 
porated the  books  recently  acquired,  and  also  large 
collections  from  the  many  other  Jesuit  establishments 
of  Bohemia.  The  ‘ Central  Library  ’ thus  formed , and 
afterwards  liberally  augmented , — as,  for  example,  by 
the  Kinsky  collection  of  10,193  volumes,  in  1777  ; by 
the  books  of  several  monasteries,  dissolved  by  the  Em- 
peror Joseph  II.,  in  1781;  by  the  Bucek  Library,  in 
1813;  by  that  of  Krombholz,  containiug  about  2000 
volumes,  purchased  in  1845:  and  also  by  the  appropri- 
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ation  to  new  purchases  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  boo.  v. 
the  sale  of  duplicates, — contained  in  April  1851 , fho  ul,r.ri.«  or 
109,880  volumes  of  Printed  Books,  and  7762  Manu- 
scripts in  3419  volumes. 

As  will  be  expected,  a considerable  portion  of  tins 
extensive  Library  consists  of  Roman  Catholic  Theology, 

But  in  other  classes,  also,  there  are  many  very  valuable 
books,  and  some,  both  theological  and  literary,  which 
excite  surprise  in  those  who  see  them  there.  In  this  Li- 
brary, says  Mr.  Kohl,  who  visited  it  in  July  1841,  “are 
several  Bibles  in  the  Bohemian  language,  printed  in  Ve- 
nice. In  one,  of  the  year  1506,  is  a picture  of  Hell,  in 
which  the  Devil  is  treading  down  a whole  host  of 
Popes  and  Monks,  to  which  some  zealous  commenta- 
tor has  affixed  a MS.  note  to  inform  us  that  the  picture 
represents  ‘Pope  Julius  II.  in  Hell’ One  of  the  The  r.re  curie. 

* , ^ , RitiM  of  the 

most  curious  books  perhaps,  is  a,  Hussite  Hymn-book  Pr»gue  uunry. 
which  is  written  and  illuminated  with  singular  splend- 
our   [and  was]  the  joint  production  of  the  Inhabit- 

ants of  Prague.  Every  guild  . . . had  a few  hymns 
written  and  pictures  painted  to  accompany  them,  and 
several  noble  families  did  the  same,  each  family  or  Cor- 
poration placing  its  arms  or  crest  before  its  own  portion 
of  the  book.  All  the  pictures  are  painted  in  a masterly 
style.”  Our  veteran  traveller,  on  mentioning  the  first 
book  printed  in  Bohemia  for  its  good  print  and  “solid 
durable  paper,”  makes  a reflection  which  is,  I am  in- 
clined to  fear,  in  a fair  way  to  become  even  more  ap- 
plicable to  England  than  to  Germany.  “Our  modem 
paper,”  he  says,  “ is  mere  tinder  in  comparison.  “ If  we 
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“go  on  ‘improving’  the  manufacture  as  we  have  done 
of  “ of  late , there  will  be  nothing  left  in  our  Public  Li- 
“brarics,  but  the  solid  old  Incunabula  and  the  vellum 
“MSS.”’ 

Within  the  last  few  months  the  University  has  made 
a very  important  acquisition,  by  the  purchase  of  the  Li- 
brary of  the  renowned  philologist  Hermann  ofGdttingen, 
consisting  of  7000  volumes,  in  addition  to  4000  pam- 
phlets. * 

The  Library,  which  is  still  lodged  in  the  Clcmentinum, 
occupies  two  great  halls,  three  corridors  or  cloisters,  a 
Reading-Room,  and  seven  other  rooms.  Books  relating 
to,  or  printed  in  Bohemia  or  Moravia  are  arranged  apart. 
The  general  classification  of  the  Library  runs  thus: — 

I. -IV,  Scientifle  and  Literary  History;  V.  Greek  Classics;  VI.  La- 
tin Classics;  VII.  Commentators  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics; 
Vm.  Linguistics;  IX.  Poetry;  X.  Rhetoric;  XI.  Other  Fine  Arts; 
XII.  Theoretical  and  Practical  Philosophy;  XHI.  Political  Sci- 
ences; XIV.  Mathematics;  XV^.-XVI.  Natural  Sciences;  XVII.  Ma- 
nufactures; XVIII.  Medicine;  XIX.  Geography  and  Chronology; 
XX.  Universal  History;  XXI.  Church  History;  XXII.  Special  Ci- 
vil History;  XXIII.  Sciences  ancillary  to  History  (Gimealogy — 
Sumismatic^^  XXIV.  Canon  Law;  XXV.  Civil  I«aw;  XX\T. 

Bibles;  XXVII.  Biblical  Commentators;  XXVIII.  Greek  Fathers  of 
the  Church;  XXIX.  Latin  Fathers  of  the  Church;  XXX.  Councils; 
XXXI.  r)i>gmutie  Theology;  XXXII.  Moral  and  Pastoral  Theo- 
logy; XXXIII.  Liturgical  Theology;  XXXIV.  Homilctical  Theo- 
logy; XXXV.  Polemic  Theology;  XXXVI.  Ascetic  Theology; 
XXXV'II.  Polygraphy;  XXXVIII.  Polygrnphy  (Miscellaneous  Trans- 
actions of  Learned  Societies);  XXXIX.  to  XLIV.  Incunabula  Ty- 
pngrnphiva'y  XLV.  to  LUl.  National  Collection. 

The  use  of  the  collection  is  still  governed  by  the  Re- 
gulations established  in  1785.  By  these  it  is  enacted 
that  the  Library  shall  be  freely  open  to  the  Pnblie  five 

* Kohl,  Anntriay  34-3G. 

* AUgemtinc  ZcHung^  us  <]uoted  in  London  Athenaeum  (1356),  522. 
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days  in  every  week  (Holidays  excepted)  fi-om  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning  until  one  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon. In  1843,  the  munber  of  visits  paid  by  readers 
to  the  Reading  Room  was  33,514.  Books  are  lent  out 
very  sparingly. 

The  early  history  of  the  Hassenstein-Lobkowitz  Li- 
brary at  Raudnitz  is  singular.  It  was  formed  with  great 
pains  and  profuse  liberality  by  one  of  those  early  lovers 
of  books  who  cultivated  the  taste  in  perilous  times  and 
in  despite  of  many  obstacles.  The  distinguished 
High  Chancellor  of  Bohemia,  Bohuslaus  von  Hassen- 
stein,  travelled  far  to  collect  his  books,  bringing  many 
of  them  from  the  East  as  well  us  from  Italy.  For  one 
Manuscript  of  Plato  he  is  said  to  have  given  1000  du- 
cats. For  the  arrival  of  another  MS., — a Plutarch, — he 
testifies  the  greatest  impatience  in  a letter  which  has 
survived.  Although  he  evincetl,  and  evinced  courage- 
ously, his  hatred  of  the  scandalous  corruptions  of  the 
Papacy  in  his  day,  he  did  not  joui  the  German  Reform- 
ers (vainly  hoping  for  a reform  from  within) ;» but  he 
communcated  his  literary  treasures  with  so  much  imparti- 
ality that  on  one  occasion  he  sent  to  Wittenberg  nearly 
700  volumes  for  the  inspection  and  use  of  Luther,  of 
Melancthon,  and  of  Camerarius.  He  died  at  Hassen- 
steiii,  without  issue,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  an<l 
directed  by  his  will  that  his  Library  should  neither  lie 
sold  nor  divided,  but  should  become  the  property  of 
that  one  amongst  his  relatives  who  should  most  distin- 
guish himself  in  Litei'atiire.  How,  or  by  whom,  such 
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a point  was  to  be  decided  my  authorities  do  not  enable 
me  to  say. 

However  this  may  have  been,  it  appears  that  a nephew 
of  the  founder,  George  Popel  von  Lobkowitz,  removed 
the  books  from  Hassenstein  (now  a ruin)  to  his  Castle 
of  Kommotau  or  Chomnitz,  where  they  remained  until 
the  occurrence,  in'  1570,  of  a disastrous  fire  in  which 
they  suffered  severely. 

It  has  been  said  by  M.  Marron , the  writer  of  the  ar- 
ticle “Hassenstein  (Bohuslaus)”  in  the  Biographxe.  Uni- 
verselle,  that  after  this  accident  the  then  heirs  of  the 
founder  gave  the  remaining  books — about  7000  in 
number — to  the  Jesuits  of  Kommotau.  Although  this 
statement  seems  from  the  context  to  have  been  made 
on  the  authority  of  Mitis,  the  original  biographer  of 
Hassenstein,  it  does  not  accord  with  the  narrative  in 
which  Dr.  Petzholdt  has  traced  the  descent  of  the  Li- 
brary in  the  Lobkowitz  family , nor  with  the  still  more 
elaborate  and  careful  account,  published'  in  1843  by 
the  then  Librarian  at  Raudnitz,  J.  J.  Dw'orzak.  And, 
if  true,  it  would  clearly  have  been  a contravention  of 
the  express  directions  of  the  founder. 

But,  at  all  events,  it  is  eyident  that  the  collection  met 
with  another  calamity  in  1591,  in  the  course  of  a popular 
insurrection ; and  but  narrowly  escaped  a third,  on  the 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  George  Popel  von  Lob- 
kowitz by  the  EmperorRudolph  II.  It  seems  to  have  been 
owingto  the  intervention  of  the  Chancellor,  Zdenko  Po- 
[>el,  afterwards  Prince  von  Lobkowitz,  that  the  character 

I 

' iv,  1,  2. 
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tion,  or  rather  of  what  remained  of  it,  as  an  inalienable  m.<.K  t. 
heir-loom,  was  successfully  maintained.  Th«  Libraries  of 

Prince  Zdenko  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  mere 
preservation  of  this  precious  remnant  of  his  ancestor’s 
Library,  but  largely  augmented  it,  and  took  additional  . 
precautions  for  its  future  protection.  He  had  himself 
already  collected  many  choice  books,  principally  in  Clas- 
sical and  Spanish  literature.  Much  as  the  original  col- 
lection had  suffered,  so  many  of  its  most  valuable  books 
had  been  rescued,  that  of  the  1200  Incunabula  and  of 
the  580  MSS.  which  are  now  preserved  at  Raudnitz,  the 
greater  part  belong  to  it.  There  are  many  classical  Greek 
MSS.  of  importance, — amongst  them  the  vellum  Plato 
above-mentioned;  and  several  Biblical  MSS.  in  Hebrew 
and  Latin,  some  of  which  are  finely  illuminated.  Amongst 
the  Incunabula  of  printing  are  a vellum  copy  of  the 
Mentz  Bible  of  1462;  a copy  of  the  Florence  Homer 
(1488);  the  rare  work  of  Cardinal  Bessarion  Ad  calum- 
niatores  Hatonis  (printed  by  Schweynheim  and  Pannartz 
at  Rome  in  1469);  the  Lucretius,  printed  by  Ferrandus, 
about  1473  (one  of  four  known  copies);  the  Metamor- 
phoses o{0\\A,  of  an  edition  little  known,  and  only  to  be 
described  by  the  usual  accumulation  of  bibliographical 
ncgatixes  (“without  place,  name,  date,  pagination,  signa- 
tures or  catchwords”),  and  which  possesses  a special  in- 
terest, on  occount  of  a MS.  epigram  upon  the  founder, 
written  by  Girolamo  Balbo  on  one  of  its  fly  leaves. 

But  an  enumeration  of  even  the  principal  rarities  of 
this  collection  is  here  impossible.  They  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  early  monuments  of  the  art  of 
printing,  but  extend  to  the  most  choice  productions  of 
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BO  « *■  modern  history  and  literature,  especially  those  of  France, 

('linpter  X.  , * 

The  Libr.ri.  . of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Amongst  the  latter  are  many 

r.il.nd  onU  * ® . , 

Kimu.  hooks  of  great  value  on  the  early  history  of  America. 
The  English  works  are  very  few;  such  as  do  occur 
appear  to  be  biblical  or  scientific.  No  production  of 
an  English  poet  is  mentioned  in  the  long  list  of  treas- 
. ures  drawn  up  by  Dworzak. 

The  present  number  of  volumes  exceeds  40,000.  Li- 
beral provision  for  its  augmentation  is  made  by  Prince 
Ferdinand  von  Lobkowitz,  the  existing  owner.  In 
connection  with  the  Library  is  a muniment  room  which 
is  said  to  be  rich  in  the  CoiTespondence  of  Statesmen 
and  generals  of  the  15th  and  I6th  centuries.  Neither 
Mr.  Dworzak  nor  Dr.  Petzholdt  say  anything  as  to  the 
accessibility  or  otherwise  of  the  collection  for  literary 
purposes. 

§ 3.  The  Libraries  of  Poland  and  of  Russia. 

Tbo  i.iiir.ric»  of  Of  Poland  it  may  be  said,  in  a bibliographical  as  well 
as  political  sense,  Stat  magni  nominis  umbra.  The  li- 
terary treasures  of  that  ancient  kingdom  have  gone  to 
enrich  its  principal  spoiler;  and  it  is  at  St.  Petersburg 
rather  than  at  Warsaw  that  we  must  seek  for  evidence 
of  what  it  originally  possessed.  What  is  called  the 
Royal  Library  at  Warsaw  is  said  not  much  to  exceed 
20,000  volumes,  most  of  which  are  modern ; but  it  con- 
tains a manuscript,  in  three  folio  volumes,  vdth  nearly  200 
fine  drawings,  descriptive  of  the  antiquities  excavated  at 
Vellcia,  between  the  years  1760  and  1765.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Warsaw,  founded  by  the  Emperor  Alexander 
in  1816,  had  accumulated  a Library  of  about  150,00(t 
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volumes;  but  after  the  events  of  1830  and  1831,  every  »<>.>.  y. 
book  or  pamphlet  in  it  conceived  to  be  hostile  to  the  tii^  «r 
Kussian  government  was  removed,  and  many  scientific 
works  have  likewise,  it  is  believed,  been  abstracted  and 
sent  off  to  St.  Petersburg.  As  late,  how^ever,  as  1849, 
we  find  mention  of  this  Library  as  being  “said  to  con- 
tain 150,000  [printed]  volumes,  and  a great  number  of 
scarce  and  curious  MSS.”‘  If  this  be  not  merely  a repe- 
tition of  preceding  statements , it  may  suggest  the  idea 
that  felie  two  Warsaw  collections  have  perhaps  been 
united.(?)  Hut  it  is  a significant  circumstance,  that,  al- 
though the  Russian  official  returns  of  1850  enumerate 
thirty-eight  Libraries,  in  addition  to  those  of  St.  Peters- 
burg® (some  of  them  containing  less  than  500  volumes), 
there  is  no  mention  of  any  Library  at  Warsaw.  The 
University  of  Cracow,  founded  by  Casimir  the  Great  in 
1343,  has  a Library  said  to  contain  about  10,000  MSS., 
amongst  which  is  a Latin  Encyclopiedia,  in  a large  folio 
volume,  written  by  Paul  of  Prague  in  1459,  and  nearly 
50,000  volumes  of  printed  books.®  But  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  valuable  collection  that  has  ever  existed  in 
Polan«l  was  that  of  Count  Joseph  Zaluski. 

In  the  space  of  forty- three  years  this  magnate  had 
acquired,  at  his  own  expen.se,  above  200,000  volumes.  , 

His  brother,  Andrew  Zaluski,  Bishop  of  Cracow,  en- 
riched this  numerous  collection,  as  well  with  the  books 
bequeathed  to  him  by  the  last  descendant  of  John  III., 

King  of  Poland,  as  with  those  which  he  collected  from 

' Murray’s  Hnndhunk  for  Hungia^  etc.,  new  edttinn  (1849),  593. 

* Fureiyn  Of^ce  firturnn^  1850,  339,  340. 

* PetslioMt,  ut  918. 
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the  Libraries  of  his  uncles,  Andrew  Olszofski,  primate 
of  the  kingdom  of  Poland , Prince  Andrew  Chrysostom, 
Bishop  of  Warmia,  and  Louis  Bartholomew,  Bishop  of 
Plock;  and  after  having  joined  to  these  the  collection 
in  his  own  cabinet,  he  transferred  the  whole,  in  1742, 
to  a house  which  had  previously  belonged  to  the  family 
of  Daiiilovitch,  and  had  probably  come  to  him  by  in- 
heritance. In  1747,  he  rendered  it  public,  and  settled 
an  annual  income  or  endowment  for  its  support  and 
increase.  On  the  front  of  the  Library  was  this  inscrip- 
tion : 

...  ornamenCuiu  Patrise,  CiTiumque  suoruoi  perpetuani  utilitatfoi, 
Publicam  esse  voluit: 

Atlolesoentibus  illicium,  senibus  suhsidiuui, 

Otiosis  spcctaculam,  occupatis  diverticulumf 
Studiosis  negotium 

Conditori  gloriosuni  monumentum  *’  — 

In  the  very  year  in  which  it  was  thus  made  accessible, 
we  find  it  described  as  being  already  “a  splendid,  une- 
qualled, and,  in  regard  especially  to  its  stores  of  Polish 
history,  an  inestimable  Library.”*  After  the  death  of 
this  jirelate.  Count  Joseph  Zaluslri,  still  further  aug- 
mented it  by  the  addition  of  a great  number  of  vo- 
lumes, and,  by  his  will,  made  in  1761 , bequeathed  it, 
along  with  the  house  in  which  it  was  deposited,  to  the 
college  of  Jesuits  at  Warsaw,*  in  trust  for  the  Public. 

' Janozki,  Nachricht  con  Jenen  in  dcr  Hochgrajiich  Zaluskis^hen  Btb^ 
liuthek  sich  bejinilcnden  raren  Point»chen  Bucheru  (Dresd.,  1747),  8vo.,  5. 

* “The  celebrated  Library  of  Zaluski  at  Wariaw,”  says  Denis,  in  his 
Introduction  to  iht  Knovrlcdgtt  of  Book*t  “was  opened  to  the  Public  in 
1747.  It  must  contain  at  present'ncar  300,000  volumes.  Benedict  XIV^., 
in  1752,  issued  a bull  of  excommunication  against  those  who  should  dare 
to  commit  depredations  on  this  Library;  bnt,  notwithstanding,  many 
books  were  carried  oflf,  particularly  during  the  late  troubles.  In  1717, 
the  laborious  Librarian,  Janocki,  made  notices  of  the  rare  books  printed 
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After  the  suppression  of  that  order  in  1 7 73,  It  was  placed  »oo« .. 
under  the  care  of  the  “Commission  of  Education and  ThrculrariM  «r 
at  last  seized  and  carried  off  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1795,  ku«.u. 
by  Suwarof.  This  transportation  being  made  by  land, 
and  along  roads  which  the  late  season  of  the  year  ren- 
dered almost  impracticable , many  boxes  of  books  suf- 
fered from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  others  were 
broken  or  damaged,  and  the  works  which  they  con- 
tained were  spoiled,  mi.splaced,  or  separated,  and  theset.s 
broken.  The  collection  was  conveyed  to  the  Imperial 
Cabinet  in  two  convoys,  and  after  the  inventoi’y  had 
been  completed  on  the  23d  of  February  1796,  it  was 
found  that  the  collection  still  amounted  to  262,640  vo- 
lumes, and  24,573  prints.  This  Library  comprised  in 
general  all  the  best  works,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  in  the  sciences,  the  arts,  and  the  belles- 
lettres.  The  theological , and,  after  it,  the  historical 
and  literary  branches,  were  the  most  considerable. 

The  theological  department  alone  comprehended  above 
80,000  volumes.  It  was  also  rich  in  topography,  es- 
pecially in  the  histories  of  towns;  and  the  literary  branch 
included  a precious  collection  of  classical  books  and 
works  on  bibliography;  but  the  departments  of  philo- 
sophy, mathematics,  physics,  travels,  and  antiquities 
were  very  incomplete.' 


in  Polish;  and,  in  1752,  be  published  a catalogue  of  the  manuscripts  in 
this  Library.  After  the  death  of  its  founder,  the  Bishop  of  Kiev,  the 
King  and  the  Commonwealth  took  possession  of  this  treasure,  in  spite  uf 
the  attempts  made  by  the  heirs  to  retain  it.**  (Denis,  KinUituny  in 
Hucherhinde ^ Wien,  1777,  i,  184.) 

* Fred*  Hiatorxque  eur  la  Fondation^  t Acquisition , et  t Arrange- 
merit  de  la  Bibiiotheque  Impd^ial,  Appendix  to  Report y 457,  et  teqq. 
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To  this  act  of  spoliation  the  Imperial  Library  of  St. 
Petersburg  owes,  if  not  its  existence,  at  least  its  first 
“acquisition”  of  importance.  Nor  it  is  needful  to  dwell 
upon  dates.  If,  with  Bacmeister,  we  even  trace  some 
beginnings  of  the  Imperial  Library  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1714,  we  shall  still  find  the  sapling  of  like  origin 
with  the  graft.  The  books  of  1714  were  seized  during 
the  invasion  of  Courland,  just  as  the  books  of  1795 
were  snatched  in  the  swoop  on  Poland.  Nor  does  the 
courtly  academician  think  lit  to  affect  the  smallest 
jirudery  about  the  matter.  “It  was  thus,”  he  says, 
“ that  Paulus  Emilius,  the  conqueror  of  Perseus,  carried 
to  Rome  that  monarch’s  books — the  first  that  were 
seen  in  the  capital  of  the  world.  Thus  Sylla,  after 
subjugating  Athens,  gathered  from  Athenian  books  a 
Library  alike  extensive  and  choice.  Peter  the  Great 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  these  great  men.”  ‘ Could 
Bacmeister  have  foreseen  the  ^hievements  of  1795, 
his  vocabulary  would  scarcely  have  supplied  words 
sufficiently  eulogistic.  Later  writers,  however,  have 
sometimes  thought  it  desirable  to  fortify  Russian  practice 
by  modern  examples.  But  the  parallel  limps.  The 
French,  when  they  conquered  Italy  and  Belgium,  strip- 
ped the  Libraries  of  those  countries,  indeed,  of  some 
of  their  choicest  rarities.  But  the  Russians,  when  they 
triumphed  over  the  independence  of  Poland,  carried  off, 
in  bulk,  the  largest  collection  of  books  which  that 
country  could  boast  of.  The  Library  thus  seized  had 
been  built  up  with  refined  tastes  and  liberal  sympathy. 

* Bacmeister,  E»sai  .swr  la  Srienet*-*  fie 

Si.  l*tiert(fn)ury  (1776),  47. 
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The  Libraiy  into  whieh  it  was  transformed  has  often 
been  augmented  with  lavish  expenditure;  but  the  domi- 
nant spirit  that  has  animated  its  management  has  been 
narrow,  jealous,  and  servile.  The  one  was  free  to  all 
cornel’s;  the  other  has  been  open  to  every  body — who 
was  in  no  respect  obnoxious  to  the  Russian  police. 

The  Imperial  Library  at  St.  Petersburg,  augmented 
by  various  other  collections,  and  by  purchases  both  ex- 
tensive and  systematic,  amounted,  in  1849,  to  451, .'>32 
printed  volumes,  and  20,689  volumes  of  .MSS.  ‘ Under 
the  present  Emperor,  the  Imperial  Library  has  made 
large  progress  by  more  legitimate  means.  Haron  von 
Korfl',  in  his  Report  for  1856,  describes  that  year  as 
one  of  the  most  notable  in  its  history  both  for  accessions 
and  augmented  use  by  the  Public,  and  also  for  some 
remarkable  typographical  exhibitions.  The  accessions 
in  this  year  appear  to  have  exceeded  10,000  volumes, 
and  included  the  entire  Library,  eminently  rich  in  Scla- 
vonic philology,  of  Jungmann,  a well-known  collector 
in  that  department.*  Qf  late  years,  the  official  reports 
have  been  annually  published  in  the  S.  Pefer.sburglier 
Zeitung,  and  reprinted  in  the  Serapeum.  I gather  from 
them  that  in  some  years  (as  in  1855,  for  instance,  not- 
withstanding the  war),  the  accessions,  from  all  sources" 


* For*‘i^n  O/Jice  lietarnfiy  18d0,  338. 

* Von  Korff,  JnhrvsU^rickt  dvr  hi,  IHbliothak  zu  St.  J*eteraftury,  fiir  185G 

(^S*^rapetrm  xix,  [1858],  i,  seqq.) 

^ Amongst  these  sources  I find  one,  the  official  mention  of  which 
nniii  tliui*: — “nesides  the  taxed  or  cunaorship  copies  (CniMur’Fjrcmptareu)^ 
the  Library  received  Kratis  from  the  officers  of  cu^toma,  in  purtiuanco  of 
an  enactment  of  1854,  about  ‘2000  volumes  which  hud  been  conJi*cafed 
for  various  reattons  (die  aw>  rerndtiedenen  (irunden  cuHjinrirt  trorden  ira- 
Vol.  II.  35 
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no.,,  t.  together,  have  reached  15,000  volumes.*  Probably, 

Chnpt^r  X.  , , ^ * 

Ti,«  i,ii.r.ti«  of  for  the  entire  period  from  1849  to  1858,  they  will  have 

PuUmI  ami  ^ , 

uiia^ia.  averaged  8000  volumes  a-year.  On  this  basis,  the  pre- 
sent  total  would  be  527,500  printed  volumes  and  about 
2 1 ,000  MSS.  The  management  of  the  Library  is  detailed  at 
length  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  British  Museum  (p.  449  ct  seqqi).  Sup- 
plementary information  on  that  head,  of  later  date,  will 
also  be  found  amongst  the  Foreign  Official  Returns 
appended  to  the  Report  from  Select  Committee  on  Pttblic 
Libraries  of  1850. 

uhrsry  of  ih..  Tlic  Library  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Peters- 
sctencM.  burg  was  drafted  from  that  early  “Imperial  Library,” 
the  origin  of  which  I have  already  narrated;  and  the 
bulk  of  which  Catherine  I.,  in  1726,  presented  to  the 
newlj'-instituted  society.  It  continued  to  increase,  by 
the  bounty  and  by  the  enterprise  of  succeeding  Czars. 
Hacmeister  (whom  we  know  already)  has  minutely 
chronicled  its  progress:  after  tcdling  of  the  many  col- 
lections it  had  successively  absorbed,  he  breaks  into 
thisphilosophifuil  reflection, — “It  is  an  iistonishing  thing 
that  war,  which  everywhere  else  has  been  fatal  to  the 
sciences,  has  in  Russia  been  advantageous  to  them.  It 
was  war  that  favoured  the  first  establishment  of  our 
Library,  and  it  is  to  war  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
chief  additions  that  have  been  made  to  it.”^  But,  since 

ren*').  Jahresberichi  der  Kaitifri.  ()tffentHrhen  BihHofhtk  zu  St.  Petershur^, 
fnr  1855,  § it,  A. 

* Jahrtrt‘h(^richt y etc.,  wf  ro/wa,  § ir,  1). 

* Haomeittter,  Kftsniy  ul  $xipra^  Gl. 
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Bacmeister’s  days,  other  sources  of  augmentation  have 
assisted  its  growth.  In  1802,  for  instance,  it  received 
an  important  addition,  in'the  Library  and  cabinet  of 
Count  Boutourlin,  purchased  by  the  Emperor  Alexander. 
It  is  also  entitled  to  a copy  of  every  book  printed  within 
the  Russian  dominions.  This  collection  contained,  on 
the  1st  January  1849,  a total  of  112,213  volumes  (in- 
cluding MSS.  as  wellas  printed  books),  of  which  24,933 
were  Russian,  and  87,280  foreign.  There  were  besides 
GG88  printed  books  and  MSS.  set  apart  in  the  “Asiatic 
Museum”  of  the  Academy.  ‘ 

The  third  public  Library  of  St.  Petersburg  is  that  of 
the  Roumianzoff  Museum,”  which  became  a public 
establishment  in  1827.  It  contained,  in  1849,  32,258 
printed  volumes,  965  MSS.,  4260  prints,  and  590  maps, 
&c.*  The  Imperial  Private  Library  is  in  the  Palace  of 
the  Hermitage.  It  includes  the  Library  of  Diderot,  pur- 
chased by  the  Empress  Catherine  in  his  lifetime,  with 
permission  to  the  vendorof  becoming  its,usufructuary  for 
the  remainder  of  his  days;  and  also  a considerable  col- 
lection of  the  papers  of  Voltaire.  It  is  a splendid  Li- 
brary, of  more  than  80,000  printed  volumes,  besides 
its  fine  MSS.,  of  the  Voltairian  portion  of  which  M.Le- 
onzon-Leduc  has  given  an  excellent  account  in  the  Report 
of  his  Mission  of  1847.’ 

* Foreign  0/ficf  Fthinis,  1850, 
i Ibid.,  338. 

* Happort  addrem-  a M.  de  Sidvamtyt  de  t ImtrucUou  Puhllqufi 

par  3/.  Leonzon-LvduVj  chargr  ifune  minsinn  littrraire  en  Finiande  ct  en 
Rtmfiief  eU;.,  0<‘tnl>ro  1847.  {Architrji  t/e#  J/iwi'm/m  Scfcnti/iqu^*,  I860, 
tom.  i.  30.) 
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Booka  in  Spain  have  always  been  both  scarce  and 
dear,  for  where  there  are  few  purchases,  prices  must 
be  high  to  remunerate  the  pabliaher  or  importer.  The 
Public  Libraries  of  Spain  are  fe«'  and  imperfect.  Those 
recently  formed  in  provincial  towns  consist  of  brands 
rescued  from  tbe  suppressed  convents,  and  chiefly  re< 
late  to  mona-stic  and  legendary  lore.  Every  collection 
or  Library  in  Spain  is  subject  to  dilapidations  of  va- 
rious kinds.  There  is  seldom  any  catalogue,  and  abnuld 
one  exist,  it  ia  aoon  mislaid.  None,  then,  can  check 
Directors  or  Empleados  who  pick  out  the  plums,  or 
exchange  iinperlect  copies  for  the  good  oiiea ; and 
thus  men,  beggars  by  birth,  end  with  fine  UaJieries 
and  Libraries. 

• Foap  {ttandboiik  of  Spain,  third  edit.,  i,  S4). 

The  principal  Library  of  Spain  is  the  Bihlioteca 
Real,  at  Madrid,  which  dates  from  the  reign  of  PliilipV., 
and  is  now  lodged  in  an  edifice,  once  the  mansion  of 
the  Alcanices  family,  on  the  Plaza  del  Oriente.  It  is 
open  to  all  comers,  as  far  at  least  as  the  printed  books 
are  concerned.  The  reading-tables  are  placed  in  three 
spacious  apartments,  corresponding  to  as  many  sides 
of  the  edifice,  which  is  built  round  a court,  with  a fine 
staircase  in  the  centre;  in  the  middle  of  these  rooms 
are  rows  of  tables  provided  with  writing  materials  and 
chairs;  and  against  the  walls  are  the  book-shelve.s. 
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uumbered  and  tastefully  ornamented.  The  catalogues 
are  kept  in  a small  room  apart,  where  there  are  two  or 
three  persons  in  attendance,  to  answer  the  inquiries  of 
the  stranger,  and  to  furnish  him  with  the  number  and 
shelf  where  any  particular  work  may  be  found.  The  ser- 
vice of  the  establishment  is  e.Kcellent.  The  Royal  Library 
contains  about  200,000  printed  volumes,  and  from  2000 
to  .3000  manuscripts,  amongst  which  are  many  valu- 
able Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic  codices,  and  inedited 
works,  chiefly  Spanish.  A recent  traveller,  speaking  of 
the  Riblioteca  Real,  says,  “It  is  one  of  many  institu- 
tions which  awaken  the  admiration  of  the  stranger  in 
Spain,  as  being  at  variance  with  the  pervading  decay.” 
Mr.  Ford,  however,  tells  us  that  “good  modern  books 
are  here,  as  in  most  other  Spanish  Libraries , the  thing 
needful.”  The  only  catalogue  that  has  been  printed 
is  volume  first  of  the  Greek  manuscripts,  by  D.  Juan 
Yriarte  (Madrid,  1769,  folio);  and  no  second  volume 
has  ever  appeared. 

There  is  at  Madrid  another  extensive  but  chaotic  Li- 
brary, “one  of  the  many  treasures  buried  in  Spanish  nap- 
kins,” where,  accordingto  Mr.Ford,“are  left  to  the  worms, 
some  100,000  volumes,” including  the  “secret  cor- 

respondence of  Gondomar,  during  his  embassy  to  Eng- 
land, with  the  identical  letters  received  from  the  lords, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  whom  he  bribed  for  Philip  III., 
as  Barillon  did  afterwards  for  Louis  XIV.  Ilis  letters, 
likewise,  on  lighter  social  subjects  are  extant.  This 
buried  mine  of  the  Shakespearian  period,  which  cla- 
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mours  for  a Collier,  lies  unexplored  in  the  private  Li- 
brary of  the  Crown.”* 

The  convent  of  the  Escorial,  situate  upon  the  south- 
ern declivity  of  the  Guadarrama  chain,  about  half  way 
up  the  mountain,  owes  its  existence  to  a -vow  made  by 
Philip  II.  during  the  crisis  of  the  battle  ofSaint-Quintin 
in  1557.  It  derives  its  name  from  San  Lorenzo  del  Es- 


corial, to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  and  has  been  often 
described.  At  present  we  have  only  to  do  with  the  li- 
terary treasures  contained  in  this  magnificent  edifice. 
The  Library  is  195  feet  in  length,  32  in  breadth,  and 
36  in  height.  Its  vaulted  ceiling  is  ornamented  with 
arabesques  and  colossal  figures,  by  Pellegrino  Tibaldi; 
the  book -cases,  of  cedar,  are  beautifully  carved,  with 
painting  in  fresco,  by  Bartholomeo  Carducci,  emblem- 
atical of  the  several  divisions  of  the  works  ranged  upon 
the  shelves.  Of  the  contents  of  this  Library  no  trusts 
worthy  account  is  extant;  it  has  been  repeatedly  said 
to  contain  120,000  printed  volumes  (unquestionably  a 
gross  exaggeration ; it  is  probable  that  at  no  time  has 
it  contained  more  than  one-third  of  that  number),  and 
between  4000  and  5000  manuscripts,  of  which  56 7 are 
Greek,  67  Hebre<\’,  and  1800  Arabic.  The  Arabic  ma- 
nuscripts were  originally  much  more  numerous,*  but  a 
large  proportion  of  them  was  consumed  by  the  fire 

’ Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain^  third  edit.,  ui  iupra. 

* In  a fortress  belonging  to  the  Emperor  of  Morort  o,  there  wore 
found,  it  is  said,  4000  Arabic  manuscripts,  which  were  carried  lo  Paris 
for  sale;  but  not  being  prized  in  that  capital,  they  were  transported  to 
Madrid,  where  abemt  ilOOO,  including  the  most  valuable,  were  selected 
for  the  Library  of  the  Escorial  by  order  of  Philip  II.  But  I do  not 
vmich  for  the  »t<»ry. 
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which,  in  1671,  destroyed  a great  part  of  the  Library, 
and  all  that  remains  is  the  number  just  stated.  Bc.sides  The  Libraries  of 
these,  which  are  extremely  curious,  there  are  other  Portugal, 
manuscripts  of  great  rarity  and  value,  particularly  one. 

Codex  Aureus,  containing  the  Four  Gospcds,  written  on 
ICO  leaves  of  vellum,  in  gold  letters  , and  supposed  to 
be  of  the  tenth  century;  a treatise  by  St.  Augustin, 

De  Baptismo  Parvulorum,  said,  by  Spanish  writers,  to  be 
in  his  own  handwriting;  the  original  works  ofSt. Teresa; 
and  a parchment  roll  containingan  original  Greek  manu- 
script by  St.  Basil.  The  books  are  placed,  with  their  backs 
to  the  wall,  so  that  the  edges  of  the  leaves  are  turned  out- 
wards, and  the  titles  of  the  works  written  thereon.  This 
was  the  practice  of  Arias  Montanus  (w'ho  bequeathed  his 
Greek,  Arabic,  and  Hebrew  MSS.  to  theEscorial,  and  his 
printed  books  to  Seville);  and  the  same  absurd  method 
has  continued  to  be  followed.*  The  Library  of  the  Es- 
corial  has  always  been  difficult  of  access.  Probably  no 
Library,  containing  such  treasures,  ever  rendered  so 
small  sendee  to  literature;  and  none,  perhaps',  has  suf- 
fered more  severe  losses,  not  alone  by  calamity,  like 
fire,  but  from  sheer  plunder.  When  Los  Santos  wrote 
his  Descripcion  breve  del Monasterio  del  Escorial  (1657), 
it  certainly  contained  8000  volumes.*  It  received  con- 
siderable accessions,  but  most  of  them  were  antecedent 

I It  is  not  a little  singnlar  that  in  the  retam  of  the  *^Pobljc  Libra- 
ries ami  Archives  of  Spain,**  made  to  Lord  Palmerston  by  Mr.  Villierb, 
and  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  fleport  on  the  Britiith  Mu»eum  (511, 
et  no  notice  whatever  is  taken  of  the  Library  of  the  Escorial ; 

whilst  the  regulations  of  a provincial  Library  (that  of  the  Junta  of  Com- 
merce at  Corona)  are  inserted  at  full  length. 

* Lob  Santob,  Description,  etc.,  by  Thompson,  2G8  27j.  Comp.  Ford, 

(I I supra. 
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wn  *.  to  the  (lestnu;tive  fire  of  17G1.  Very  soon  after  that 
Thn  i,ibr.ri»of  cvent,  Hciiuinairhais  visited  the  Library,  and  his  keen 

Spain  and  i • i i i 

ivriu«.i,  oiwervatioii  deteeted  an  agency  that  was  to  prove  more 
fatally  obstructive  of  the  growth  of  a great  Library 
than  fire  could  be.  The  works  of  all  our  “modern  phi- 
losophers,*’ he  says,  are  prohibited,  and  not  ordy  all 
that  they  have  written,  but  “all  that  they  may  hereafter 
write.” ‘ About  1809,  it  was  removed  to  Madrid,  and 
when  restored  by  Ferdinand  VIL,  nearly  10,000  vo- 
lumes,'according  to  Mr.  Ford,  lost  their  way.  Mr.  Ing- 
lis  saw  it  in  1830,  and  says  that  it  did  not  then  contain 
more  than  24,000  volumes.*  There  is  no  complete  cata- 
logue of  the  books;  Casiri’s  very  inaccurate  catalogue 
includes  only  the  Arabic  manuscripts  rescued  from  the 
conflagration  of  1671,  with  a few  others  subsequently 
ac(juired.  This  catalogue,  however,  is  in  one  respect 
valuable,  inasmuch  as  each  manuscript  is  not  only 
enumerated , but  its  age  and  the  author’s  name , when 
known,  are  also  given,  together  with  occasional  ex- 
tracts, both  in  the  original  Arabic  and  in  Latin. 

An  e.xcellent  catalogue  of  the  Greek  MSS.  by  Miller, 
was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  French  government, 
in  1848;  for,  to  the  honour  of  France,  under  all  its 
changes  of  polity  and  administration,  the  promotion  of 
learning  is  regarded, — with  more  or  less  of  wisdom  in 
respect  of  the  methods , — as  one  of  the  public  duties  of 
a government,  whatever  its  party  complexion,  and 

* UelUrr  to  the  Duke  »f  Lh  ValUere,  24  Dec..  1764,  published  by  De 
Jyomcnio  in  the  Hevue  den  Deux  Motuiea. 

* Spain  in  i,  :U7 
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alike  whether  the  political  barometer  may  stand  at 
‘“stormy,”  or  at  “set  fair.” 
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The  number  of  Provincial  Libraries  in  Spain  is  con- 
siderable; but  (like  too  many  of  the  Libraries  them- 
selves) unprogressive.  There  is  no  official  account  of 
them  of  later  date  than  1835,  when  the  more  exten- 
sive and  important  were  stated  to  be  those  of  Toledo 
(30,000  printed  books),  Salamanca  (24,000,  with  1500 
MSS.), Santiago  University  at  Corunna  (17,307,  with  41 
MSS.),  and  Valladolid  (13,250).  At  Malaga,  Peruel, 
Murcia,  Lugo,  Cervero,  Oviedo,  Palma,  and  some  other 
places , not  to  mention  the  Librarj'  of  the  Asturian  In- 
stitute, and  that  of  the  Junta  of  Commerce  at  Corunna,' 
are  collections  of  books  varying  from  3000  or  4000  to 
between  9000  and  10,000  volumes  each. 


Elsewhere  than  in  Spain , the  Columbian  Libraiw  at  u 

* br»ry  «t  Sevnie. 

Seville  would  surely  have  grown  into  a very  cynosure 
of  book-lo\“er.s.  At  one  time,  it  was  so  choice  a collec- 
tion as  to  be  worthy  of  the  great  name  it  bears;  but 
(cosa  de  Espaha)  the  tinea’  and  the  blatter  had  it  so  long 
to  themselves,  that  they  quite  ruined  many  of  its  trea- 
sures, although  it  still  possesses  about  18,000  volumes; 
and,  amongst  them,  a precious  MS.  in  which  Columbus 
tried  to  satisfy  the  Inquisition  that  his  discoveiw  had 
been  .scripturally  predicted;  it  has  also  some  books 
that  were  his  cabin  companions,  and  bear  his  MS. 
notes. " 


* 8ce  Ap|).  to  the  /{eport  on  thf  firititJt  Museum.  514,  515,  ft  st4jq. 
’ Font,  ubi  supra,  17B. 
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When  Dr.  Gustav  Heine  visited  Portugal  in  1846, 
he  found  but  three  Libraries  strictly  to  be  called  Public. 
These  were  at  Lisbon,  at  Oporto,  and  at  Kvora.  A 
fourth  Public  Library  was  in  course  of  formation  at 
Braga.  All  of  them  were  based  upon  the  collections  of 
Monasteries.  The  Royal  Library  at  Lisbon  was  still  in 
course  of  arrangement.  The  Oporto  Librarj’^,  according 
to  Heine,  possessed  about  60,000  printed  volumes  and 
2000  MSS.  Of  the  contents  of  the  Library  at  Evora 
he  faifed  to  obtain  satisfactory  information.  It  was 
founded  by  Manuel  do  Cenaculo,  Archbishop  of  Evora, 
and  augmented  by  the  collections  of  some  Monasteries 
in  that  diocese. 

Of  Proprietary  Libraries,  Heine  mentions  more  espe- 
cially the  following:  (1.)  The  Royal  Library  in  the  Pa- 
IsLceNecessidades,  containing  about  36, 000  volumes;  (2.) 
That  at  Ajuda,  containing  40,000  volumes  (sent  to  Bra- 
zil in  1807,  but  brought  back  again,  he  says,  in  1821); 
(3.)  The  Library  of  the  Monastery  of  Mafra;  (4.)  The 
University  Library  at  Coimbra,  which  at  the  dissolution 
of  Monasteries  received  the  printed  works  from  Santa 
Cruz,  whilst  the  Manuscripts  were  sent  to  Oporto.  ’ 


Th«  4»Difint  In  the  Official  Returns  to  the  Foreign  Office  of  1850, 

counU  ot  It'S©.  ^ ^ ^ 

accounts  are  comprised  both  of  the  four  Libraries 
first- named  by  Heine,  of  that  of  Coimbra,  and  of  a 
small  Library  at  Ponta  Delgada,  founded  in  1841. 
They  also  include  information  respecting  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Lisbon, 

• Brifjiivhe  yUttkniluny  rfrx  />r,  G.  Heine  an  Hoj’rath  Hnuvl  xtbvr 
uvseht  und  pQrtmjitaisch*:  litbduthi'kvn  (SxiTapfum,  vii,  105-109). 
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which,  tojrether  with  all  the  preceding,  are  described  »o<>«  »■ 

^ 1 t5’  Ch.ptiT  XI. 

as  Public  Libraries,  freely  accessible. 

' Spain  and 

The  National  Library  was  created  by  a decree  of  the 
29  February  1796;  is  at  present  governed  by  regula- 
tions which  were  established  by  royal  authority  in 
18.36;  and  was  largely  increased  by  the  remnants  of 
monastic  collections  in  1841.  Don  Jose  Feliciano  de 
Castilho  Barreto,  the  Principal  Librarian,  has  a melan- 
choly tale  to  tell  (in  his  Relatorio  a cerca  do  Bibliotheca 
Nacinnal,  published  in  1844)  of  the  confusion’  into 
which  these  monastic  books  had  been  suffered  to  fall, 
and  of  the  other  chaotic  elements  which  he  had  to 
subdue,  more  or  less  completely,  as  he  could.  In  1850, 
the  general  statement  of  contents  is  “Printed  volumes, 
whether  hound  or  sewed,  84,073.  The  MSS.  amount  to 
8075  volumes.” 

The  Library  of  the  Royal  Academy  dates  from  1779; 
received  the  collection  of  the  Jesuits  in  1834,  and,  at 
the  same  period,  was  opened  to  the  Public.  The  num- 
ber of  printed  volumes  is  stated  as  about  50,000,  and 
that  of  MSS.  about  10,000.  The  0P014O  Library  is 
stated  to  contain  “48,000  printed  volumes,  and  1222 
MS.  codices.”  The  return  as  to  Braga  is, — “the  printed 
and  manuscript  volumes  amount  to  20,000;”  as  to 
Coimbra, — “the  printed  books  amount  to  more  than 
52,000  [jirinted]  volumes;  the  MSS.  to900;”as  toEvora, 

— “there  are  about  25,000  printed,  and  about  1800 
.MSS.  volumes,”  of  which  latter  a printed  catalogue  is 
stated  to  be  in  the  press.  ‘ 

' Castilho  Barreto,  Relatorio  acerradu  Ribliotkeca  nncionaly  i,  5«12^f 
Furcitjn  O/jit'c  lieturm  of  1851,35'311;  Serapeumy  uhi  i*uprn. 
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PAST,  PRESENT,  and  FUTURE. 


**  As  Yearrt  are  running  |ta-<t  us,  let  us  throw  some* 
thing  on  them  which  the;  cannot  shake  off  io  the  dust 
and  hurry  of  the  world*  but  must  carry  with  them  to 
that  great  year  of  all,  whereuiito  the  lesser  of  this 
■ mortal  life  do  tend  and  are  subBervient.” 

LaximiR  (Vitation  o/  SAaletprare,  14ti.)  j 

In  casting  a retrospective  glance  along  the  path  we 
have  trodden,  three  things  strike  me  as  standing  out 
somewhat  prominently  from  the  rest.  The  first,  that 
both  here  in  Britain,  and  in  almost  all  parts  of  Euroj)e. 
the  world  owes  to  the  Clergy, — Protestant  or  Roma- 
nist,— a majority  of  those  literary  storehouses,  whose 
rise  and  growth  have  been  narrated  in  these  pages. 
The  second,  that  the  comparative  inferiority  of  our  own 
country  (even  to  States  of  far  subordinate  rank),  in  re- 
spect of  the  public  provision  of  Libraries,  although  it 
be  an  indubitable  historical  fact,  is  now  in  a fair  way 
to  become  an  historical  fact  only.  The  third,  that  recent 
experience  in  the  History  of  Libraries,  whether  it  be 
British,  American,  or  Foreign,  points,  alike  and  unmis- 
takeably,  to  the  conclusion  that  for  the  Libraries  of 
the  Future  we  must  mainly  look  to  the  local  action  of 
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Towns;  but  to  that,  only  in  constant  combination  with 
national  furtherance,  and  with  national  supervision. 
Each  of  these  three  inferences  from  the  facts  which 
have  been  adduced,  may  claim  a few  words  of  illustration. 


HOOK 

Ctiaptcr  \ii. 
I’asl. 

ami  Kutiirv. 


I.  Recognition  of  the  fact  that  to  the  great  Church- 
men— using  the  word  in  its  broadest  sense — of  medi-  ' 

leval  and  of  modern  times,  we  owe  most  of  our  Libra-  th,-  maj..rii)r  »t 
Ties,  18  both  honest  gratitude  and  forecasting  policy.  It  a«rribou, 

A <lu«  to  the 

looks  onward  as  well  as  backward.  The  Clergy — Roin-  citrey,  either  a^t 

^ " fomulvrji  or  aa 

an,  or  Anglican;  “Established”,  or  “Dissenting”, — arc 
and  must  be,  as  a body,  conservative.  To  err  rather 
on  the  side  of  an  overweening  reverence  for  the  past, 
than  of  a conceited  elation  at  the  present,  is  of  the  es- 
sence of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit,  but  is  not  one  whit  less 
of  the  essence  of  the  love  of  literature.  In  order  to  build, 
up  a worthy  Library  it  is , above  all  things,  needful  to 
have  a loving  veneration  for  the  good  men,  for  the  good 
deeds,  and  even  for  the  misdii-ected  aspirations,  of  ages 
long  gone  bye.  Present  concerns  and  interests  need 
little  help  to  make  themselves  sufficiently  seen  and  felt. 

They  contain,  indeed,  the  germs  of  the  Future,  but  only 
Time  can  separate  what  is  vain  and  transitory  in  them, 
from  what  is  real  and  enduring.  Individually,  the  man 
to  whom  his  span  of  life  is  an  employment,  which  he  must 
needs  strive  his  best  to  work  out. 

As  ever  in  bis  great  Taskmaster's  eye, 

cannot  but  live  much  with  the  dead.  He  will  share  f 
their  hopes  and  their  fears,  their  struggles  and  their 
consolations,  until  at  times  they  will  seem  to  him  the 
realities,  (as  the  figures  of  Da  Vinci  seemed  to  the  old 
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Monk  who  had  gazed  on  them  from  his  youth) , whilst 
himself  and  those  about  him  are  but  shadows.  Nor 
will  that  companionship  be  likely  at  any  time  to  un- 
nerve a man  for  the  true  work  which  lies  before  him. 
Just  what  such  an  one,  favoured  by  culture  and  by 
circumstance , can  do  for  himself,  it  should  be  one  of 
the  great  objects  of  our  new  Libraries  to  do  for  an 
ever- widening  circle  of  less  fortunate  men.  Whilst 
rightly  forwarding  their  immediate  pursuits,  interests, 
and  amusements,  Pnblic  Libraries  will  be  little  worthy 
of  the  name , if  they  are  not  so  formed  as  also  to  store 
up  the  lore  of  past  ages,  and  the  wisdom  of  an  eternity 
to  come.  Here  will  be  work  in  which  the  Clergy  have 
an  appointed  share  marked  out  for  them , none  the  less 
plainly  in  the  days  of  Tait  and  Trench,  than  in  those  of 
Odo  of  Clugni,  or  Richard  of  Buiy;  of  Thomas  Scott, 
or  of  Daniel  Williams. 

II.  That  the  relative  position  of  our  own  country,  in 
the  matter  of  Public  Libraries , is  fast  improving,  has 
been  shewn,  as  well  by  the  recent  progress  of  our  older 
and  greater  histitutions , as  by  the  establishment  of 
new  ones  in  towns  heretofore  ill-provided.  In  both  di- 
rections, so  much  has  been  done,  as  must  needs  have 
modified  the  grounds  of  international  comparison,  even 
had  the  Continental  Libraries,  generally,  maintained 
their  usual  course.  But,  as  we  all  know,  recent  events 
and  complications  have,  in  many  instances,  checked  the 
progress  that  might  otherwise  have  been  made.  And  it 
has  come  to  be  perceived  that  something  may  be  ad- 
vantageously learnt  from  Britain. 
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In  the  case,  for  example,  of  the  Imperial  Library  of  hoo* 
France  there  is  evidence  (which  accrues  as  these  sheets 
are  passing  through  the  press,)  that  thorough  inquiry 
into  its  condition  and  susceptibility  of  improvement, 
has  made  apparent  the  fact  that  many  valuable  me- 
thods may,  with  great  advantage,  be  borrowed  from 
our  British  Museum.  In  Prussia,  again,  free  popular 
Libraries  have  been  recently  established  in  close  imita- 
tion of  the  English  model. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  more  has  been 
done  in  Great  Britain  for  the  improvement  and  increase 
of  Public  Libraries , within  the  last  twenty  five  years, 
than  was  done  within  the  preceding  seventy  five  years. 

In  number,  contents,  accessibility,  progress  is  incontest- 
able, but  its  amount  is  encouraging,  not  satisfactory.  It 
should  stimulate  national  efibrt,  not  minister  to  national 
vanity. 

III.  What  has  been  recently  effected  in  England,  and  Kiron,  ...diTo- 

. . *11  *»i»  • o Muniri- 

in  America,  by  the  municipal  action  ot  towns  is  of  ex-  i>«i  Mii-o  i» 

, sped  of  Pilhlir 

cellent  promise;  but  here,  also,  we  are  only  on  the  Libraries, 
.threshold.  The  experience  acquired  is  cautionary  as 
well  as  encouraging. 

Hitherto,  in  England,  the  working  out  of  the  Libra- 
ries Acts  has  rested  too  exclusively,  I venture  to  think, 
with  the  Councils  ol  the  several  Towns  which  have 
adopted  it.  Both  the  Act  of  1850,  and  that  of  1855, 
contain  express  provision  for  the  admixture,  on  the  Ma- 
naging Committee,  of  persons  not  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil, with  the  Councillors:  but  the  selection  of  such 
non-official  members  is  optional  with  the  Council,  in 
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each  Town.  Looking  broadly  at  the  operation  of  tlie 
Acte,  thus  far,  the  Councils  have  usually  discharged 
their  trust  with  care  and  good  faith,  but  there  is  ground 
for  imiuiry  whether  the  separate  election  by  the  rate- 
payers of  some  members  at  least  of  the  Library  Com- 
mittee, would  not  be  an  improvement  on  the  existing 
practice.  On  that  point  some  further  observations  will 
be  found  in  a subsequent  section  of  this  book. 

Meanwhile,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is,  as  yet, 
in  England  no  instance  of  such  zealous  and  liberal  pro- 
motion of  rate -supported  Libraries,  by  Corporate  bo- 
dies, as  that  presented  to  notice  in  Boston  (Massaehu- 
sette).  There,  the  City  Council  had  a Library  of  some 
20,000  volumes,  insufficiently  accommodated.  It  has 
bought  ground  and  erected  a building  capable  of  ac- 
commodating 200,000  volumes.  Every  thing  was  done 
with  due  regard  to  economy,  but  with  predominant 
care  for  the  thoroughness  and  completeness  of  the  work 
in  progress.  In  Boston , there  has  been  precisely  that 
co-operation  between  corporate  functionaries  on  the  one 
hand,  and  independent  citizens  on  the  other,  which  is, 
I think,  to  be  desiderated  here.  Very  obviously,  what 
Boston  has  actually  effected  in  this  matter  cannot  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  London  or  of  Manchester. 

Nor  is  it  without  interest  to  note  that  under  the  care 
of  municipalities  abroad,  many  an  old  Library  of  the 
fourteenth  or  fifteenth  centuries  has  grown  and  pros- 
pered,— of  course  through  fortunes  of  a very  “mingled 
yarn,  good  and  ill  together”, — until  we  see  it  now,  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth,  thriving  still,  andsoinctimes 
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vigorously  throwing  out  new  roots.  The  Town  Libra- 
ries of  LTm,  of  Ratisbon,  of  Nuremberg,  of  Frankfort, 
of  Lubeck,  of  Basel,  of  Augsburgh,  and  of  Aix,  were  all 
founded  before  1540.  Some  of  these  \vere  contempo- 
aneous  with  the  splendid  collections  of  the  Burgund- 
ian princes,  of  the  early  Medici,  of  the  Dukes  of  Ur- 
bino , and  of  Matthias  Corvinus.  Those  great  collec 
tions  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  scattered  far  and 
wide.  We  know  them  only  by  their  fi'agments.  What 
an  eminent  art-critic  has  said  of  ancient  sculpture,  may 
wth  equal  truth  be  said  of  ancient  books:  “Piety  has 
stolen,  rapacity  has  plundei-ed,  conquerors  have  levied, 

brutality  has  destroyed”; but,  here  and  there,  the 

less  prominent  storehouses  of  letters  have  escaped  the 
perils  of  many  centuries , and  have  faithfully  handed 
down  to  us  treasures  which  were  already  of  venerable 
antiquity  in  mediaaval  days.  Of  thirty  six  notable 
continental  Libraries,  founded  up  to  1590,  and  still 
existing,  no  less  than  nineteen  belong  to  Corporate 
towns. 

The  strik'mg  contrast,  in  the  sixteenth  and  sub- 
sequent centuries,  between  the  Royal  Libraries  in  the 
Continental  capitals,  and  the  poverty-stricken  book- 
chest  of  the  Royal  Wardrobe  in  England,  has  been  “ac- 
counted for”  in  various  ways,  and  not  infrequently  by 
the  allegation  of  circumstances  precisely  analogous  to 
those  which  existed  in  common  in  the  contrasted  coun- 
tries. Foreign  wai*s  and  perilous  enterprises  can  here 
have  little  relevancy.  When  Mazarin  formed  his  noble 
Library,  and  threw  open  its  doors,  the  times  were  not 

Vol.  II.  36 
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very  peaceful.  Nor  was  that  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbei't, 
who  vainly  urged  Queen  Elizabetli  to  found  a Royal  Li- 
brary in  1570,  one  of  those 

^‘Gentlemen  of  Enf^land, 

Who  litre  at  home,  at  esse." 

Meanwhile,  the  Cottons,  and  Lumleys,  and  Howards, 
were  unwittingly  working  together  to  lay  the  found- 
ations of  that  “Museum  Library”,  which  will  ere  long 
be  the  foremost  in  the  world. 

Professional  Libraries,  professionally  maintained, 
have  thriven  in  Britain  sis  well  as  in  other  countries. 
But  not  even  the  generous  exertions  of  Thomas  Bray, 
with  the  help  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  boot,  could 
give  enduring  vitality  to  those  mongrel  collections 
which  were  to  have  a public  sanction  and  a class  re- 
striction. The  entire  history  of  the  Libraries  referred  to 
in  the  Act  of  Anne,  is  a warning  against  any  rejjetition 
of  the  experiment,  in  any  of  its  phases.  Libraries  that 
are  to  possess  a public  character  or  to  profit,  in  any 
way,  by  public  resources,  must  be  wholly  independent 
of  class  restrictions. 

'I'o  sum  up,  in  few  words,  the  practical  coiiclusious 
which  (as  the  matter  shapes  itself  to  me,)  may  fairly 
be  deduced  from  what  has  preceded,  I suggest  that  we 
need  in  this  country: — 

(1.)  Such  a revision  of  the  regulations  of  all  exist- 
ing Libraries  which  possess  any  public  character. — 
and  preeminently  of  those  which  in  some  form  oi- 
other  dip  into  the  public  purse, — as  shall  ensure 
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the  largest  amount  of  public  service  that  is  consis- 
tent with  safe  guardiansliip  and  good  order; 

(2.)  The  preparation  and  printing  of  thorough  Ca- 
talogues of  the  principal  Libraries  of  the  country, 
on  as  uniform  a plan  as  may  be  found  practicable, 
and  the  making  of  such  Catalogues  easily  accessible  to 

r?  O «r' 

all  students,  wherever  domiciled : 

(3.)  'ITie  removal  of  all  fiscal  obstructions  to  the 
production  of  English  books,  and  to  the  importation 
of  foreign  books,  whatever  may  be  the  apparent 
magnitude,  the  supposed  incidence,  or  the  plausible 
pretexts  of  such  obstructions: 

(4.)  ElFective  measures  with  respect  to  the  fret- 
circulation  and  diffusion,  under  proper  regulation, 
of  all  Public  Records,  State  Papers,  Chronicles. 
Calendars,  Indexes,  Parliamentary  Papers,  Public 
Rooks,  Maps,  or  Charts  of  all  kinds,  as  are  or  shall  be 
printed  at  the  public  charge.  This  free  circulation 
(to  permanent  and  thoroughly  accessible  Libraries) 
should  be  regarded  as  the  primary  object  of  the  pro- 
duction of  such  Records  and  books,  and  should  aim 
at  ensuring  their  presence  in  all  Libraries  wherein 
they  are  likely  to  be  of  public  utility,  and  thus 
transfonn  what  has  too  often  been  a matter  of 
false  economy  and  petty  intrigue,  into  a systematic 
and  potent  means  for  the  encouragement  of  literary 
and  scientific  effort,  and  for  the  wider  diffusion  of 
that  enlightened  interest  in  public  affairs  which  is 
the  .sheet-anch(;r  of  a well  governed  community: 

sr." 
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(5.)  Careful  and  thorough  inquiry  into  the  past 
history,  the  present  conditit)n,  and  the  best  means  of 
improving  and  invigorating  such  of  those  old  Libra- 
ries, founded  for  public  use,  as  may  have  fallen, 
more  or  less  completely,  into  desuetude  or  neglect; 

(6.)  Full  inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  Public 
Libraries  Acts,  with  a view  to  their  deliberate  and 
thorough  amendment  in  all  such  points  as  may,  by 
the  results  of  experience,  commend  themselves  to 
legislative  re-consideration.  Such  amendment  should 
aim  at  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  Kate-supported 
Libraries  which  are  already  established ; at  the 
greater  adaptability  of  the  Acts  to  the  varying  cir- 
cumstances of  different  localities;  and  at  the  removal 
of  all  other  obstacles,  within  legislative  purview, 
which  may  have  impeded  the  right  operation  of  the 
Acts  in  question. 

The  measures  which  I have  thus  broadly  suggested 
will  need  not  a little  of  industry,  and  patience,  and  time, 
for  their  thorough  elaboration.  They  comprise  mattei’s 
respecting  which  the  opinion,  even  of  those  who  have 
long  taken  an  active  interest  in  them,  is  yet  but  “in 
the  making.”  I am  deeply  sensible  that  anything  which 
it  is  in  my  power  to  contribute  towards  the  end  in 
view  cannot  but  be  crude,  partial,  inadequate. 

Perhaps,  it  would  not  always  tend  to  public  advan- 
tage, were  the  small-fry  of  literature  able  to  attain  to  a 
full  conception  of  the  thought  that  dwelt  in  the  mind 
of  Bacon,  when  he  thus  expressed  himself:  — “Being 
now  at  length  at  .some  pause,  and  looking  back  at  that 
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we  have  past  through,  this  niy  writing  seems  to  me 
not  much  unlike  those  sounds  and  preludes  which  mu- 
sicians make  while  they  are  timing  their  instruments, 
which  is  harsh  and  unpleasing  to  hear,  but  is  yet  a 
cause  why  the  music  is  sweeter  afterwards.  Thus  have 
I been  content  to  employ  my  pains  in  tuning,  .... 
that  afterwards  they  may  play  who  have  better  hands.” 
Fully  to  realize  this  thought,  in  its  i-elative  bearings, 
might  well  suggest  misgivings  whether,  in  one’s  own 
case,  even  the  tuning  were  fitly  done. 

Howbeit,  in  the  absence  of  better,  it  may  help  .some- 
what. I proceed,  then,  to  offer,  as  I can,  some  hints 
and  considerations  on  the  chief  matters  which,  togethei', 
make  up  the  practical  Economy  of  Librauie.s,  assort- 
ing the  subject  thus: 

I.  Book  Collecting; 

II.  Buildings ; 

III.  Classification  and  Catalogues; 

IV.  Internal  Administration,  and  Public  Ser 

vice. 

But  there  occurs  yet  one  observation  more,  in  li- 
mine:— 

Amongst  the  means  of  improving  existing  Libraries 
which  have  been  indicated  is  that  of  thorough  In- 
quiry into  their  history,  condition,  and  capability. 
This  one  measure  more  or  less  underlies  all  the  others, 
enwraps  within  itself  an  indefinite  latent  force,  and  is 
immediately  available.  Inquiry  involves  Publicity. 

If  every  Library  in  this  country  on  which  the  Public 
has  any  fair  claim , could  be  brought  distinctly  under 
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public  view,  by  a precise  and  periodical  statement,  com- 
prising at  least  these  three  particulars:  — (1.)  what  it 
-is;  (2.)  what  it  has;  and  (3.)  what  it  does',  a long  train 
of  improvements  would  inevitably  follow.  But  the  sys- 
tematic inspection  of  Public  Libraries  to  be  effective 
must  be  national. 

In  that  section  of  the  subject  “Book  collecting” 
which  treats  of  the  distribution  of  books  and  docu- 
ments printed  at  the  public  charge,  I have  indicated  a 
means  by  which  inspection  may  be  usefully  blended  with 
systematic  help.  In  any  case,  what  has  been  effected 
under  Parliamentary  authority  may  rightly  be  subjected 
to  Parliamentary  review.  Whether  or  not  the  existing 
machinery  of  the  “ Pri\^  Council  Committee  for  Educa- 
tion,”— which  has  already  done  so  much  work,  and  done 
much  of  it  well, — may  advantageously  be  applied  in 
this  matter  will  deserve  consideration. 
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Boo  taiiglil  of  that  wm  writen  then. 

For  <mr  good  i«  that  ve  oliio, 

Id  our  time  among  ua  here. 

Do  write  of  newe  nomo  mattere 
Rusampled  of  the  oklo  wlao; 

Ho  that  it  might,  in  auebe  a wiac, 

When  we  be  deade  and  elsewhere. 

Be  lere  to  the  worldea  ere. 

In  t)rme  romjng  after  this. 
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....  An  Kngllsh  Gent]»mao  ahould  be  weli-verseit 
in  the  History  of  Hogluid,  Inking  fals  ri*c  •«  far  back 
M there  arc  any  records  of  it:  Joining  vilh  it  tht- 
Lawn  that  were  made  in  the  nereral  ages  that  he  may 
observe  from  thenre  the  aeveral  turns  of  State,  and 
how  they  hare  been  produced.  With  History  he 
may  al.ro  do  well  to  read  the  ancient  l>awy«rs.  .... 

To  the  reading  of  Hiatory,  Chronology  aad  Oengraphy 
are  absolutely  nereaaary.  To  Geography , hooks  of 

Travd.r  may  be  added 

There  U another  use  of  Reading  which  la  for  diversion 
and  delight.  Such  are  Poetienl  wriUagr , esperially 
Dramatic,  If  they  be  free  from  ....  what  corrupts  good 
taaaners;  fer  such  pitch  should  not  Ik*  handled. 

f^tcUK  (Some  Thoughts  coitccruiM^  Heading  uud 
Stadyi  Works,  ill, 


It  may  fairly  be  exacted  of  those  who  undertake  the 
formation  of  a Library  for  the  Public,  that  they  should 
form  clear  ideas  of  the  ainis  with  which  it  is  established; 
of  the  studies  which  it  is  more  especially  intended  to 
facilitate;  and  of  the  probable  requirements  of  those 
who  may  be  expected  to  form  the  inajoiity  of  its  fre- 
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(juenters.  To  a great  National  Library,  indeed,  all  kinds 
and  varieties  of  books  arc  welcome,  and  may  wisely  be 
sought  for.  But  a Library  of  this  class  is  rather  a 
growth  than  a formation.  Almost  every  such  Library 
that  is  now  extant  has  been  begun  by  the  acquisition 
of  some  considerable  collection  already  formed,  and,  in 
most  cases,  has  absorbed  many  private  Libraries  before 
any  very  definite  plans  have  been  laid  down  for  its  de- 
velopement.  When  the  period  shall  have  come  for  pre- 
paring plans  of  future  and  systematic  increase,-  such 
plans  must  shape  themselves  with  a view  to  filling  up 
by  degrees  all  the  classes  of  literature  which  hre  weakly 
provided  in  the  existing  collection,  rather  than  to  the  im- 
pressing upon  it  any  one  leading  characteristic.  National 
Libraries  should  be  the  store-houses  whence  educators  of 
every  kind  may  derive  their  materials,  rather  than  direct 
educational  agents  themselves.  If  we  must  designate  them 
by  any  descriptive  epithet  at  all,  we  can  but  call  them 
‘encyclopaidical.’  They  must  contain  alike  the  most 
costly  and  enduring  monuments  of  literature,  and  its 
slightest  and  most  trivial  “ephemera.”  The  “trash”  of 
one  generation  becomes  the  highly  prized  treasure  of 
another.  What  a Bodley  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  calls  “ riflf-rafl' . . . which  a Librarykeeper  should 
disdain  to  seek  out,  to  deliver  to  any  man,”  a Bodley ’s 
Librarian  has  to  buy,  amidst  keen  competition,  and  al- 
most for  its  weight  in  gold,  at  the  beginning  of  thi- 
nineteenth;  since,  by  that  time,  it  has  come  to  be  appa- 
rent that  the  obscurest  [)amphlet,  or  the  flimsiest  ballad, 
may  throw  a ray  of  light  upon  some  pregnant  fact  of 
history,  or  may  serve  as  the  key  to  an  enigma  iti  some 
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irnind  life-career  which  gave  to  an  age  its  form  and 
pressure. 

It  may,  doubtless,  be  somewhat  startling  to  contem- 
plate the  kind  of  receptacles  which  will  by  and  bye  be 
required  for  this  comprehensive  storing  up  of  both  the 
literature,  and  the  historic  raw-material,  as  well  of  the 
present  as  of  past  ages.  Such  is  the  activity  of  the 
press  in  these  days,  that  we  may  estimate  the  number 
of  volumes  annually  produced  in  three  only  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe — Britain,  France  and  Germany — as  con- 
siderably exceeding  20,000.  * So  alarming  indeed,  did 
this  rapid  production — even  when  it  was  much  less  rapid 
— long  ago  appear  to  some  minds,  that,  as  I remember, 
a trenchant  critic  lamented  (half  sportively,  but  half 
in  earnest,)  that  there  is  no  epidemic  among  books  to 
thin  their  ranks,  and  that  the  fire-proof  inventions  of 
the  present  day  extinguish  all  future  hope  of  the  de- 
liverances which  were  occasionally  realized,  by  the 
timber  boards  of  our  books,  and  the  wooden  carpentry 
of  our  Libraries.  * To  critics  of  quite  another  calibre 
it  will  probably  seem  a very  absurd  thing  to  contem- 
plate “encyclopaedical”  book -collecting,  in  any  case. 
When  persons  unaccustomed  to  the  sight  of  a great 
library  visit  one  for  the  first  time,  they  often  put  the 
(juestion: — “Are  all  these  books  ever  read?”  Nor  is  it 
easy  to  convince  them  that  the  books  which  no  man, — 

* In  the  year  1854,  the  number  of  volume«  of  English  prodiietioiif 
actually  delivered  at  the  British  Muscnim,  under  the  Copyright-Act,  wu.h 
5787.  I have  not  preBeut  accesif  to  the  latest^  issues  of  the  French 
Jtturnal  d*‘  la  lihrairie^  or  of  the  Lcipsic  Catalogues)  but  I may  state 
that  in  1M7  the  number  of  feparatf  works  published  in  Germany  was 
11,400,  and  that  of  those  published  in  France,  5530. 

* Quarlf^ly  J^eioVjr,  Ixx,  71. 
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«ooii.  of  this  century  at  all  events, — would  ever  think  of 
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ant  that  a national  collection  should  possess.  However 
excellent  the  old  advice  that  the  student  should  aim 
to  master  thoroughly  a few  books,  rather  than  to 
dip  into  a great  many,  it  would  fare  ill  with  the  man 
who  has  to  use  books  as  his  daily  tools,  were  that 
principle  to  govern  the  formation  of  Libraries.  For 
the  useful  and  honourable  craft  of  “book-makers,”  we 
must  continue  to  have  vast  miscellaneous  store-houses, 
and  the  more  extensive  these  are,  the  larger  will  be 
the  proportion  borne  by  the  mere  books  of  reference  to 
the  aggregate  numbers,  and  the  larger  also  will  lie 
the  proportion  of  the  “trash,”  or  as  Mr.  Carlyle  is 
fond  of  calling  them  (although  few  men  are  more 
skilled  than  he  is,  in  their  transmutation  into  gold),  of 
the  “rubbish-heaps”  of  days  departed. 

But  besides  those  great  repositories,  for  whose  en- 
richment nets  of  all  sorts  must  be  continually  cast  into 
the  rivulets  as  well  as  the  deep  seas  of  learning,  we 
need  Libraries  of  narrower  aims  and  more  specific  cha- 
racter. Of  these  some  will  be  professional — as  Law 
Libraries,  Divinity  Libraries,  Medical  Libraries,  and  the 
like,  and  their  formation  cannot  be  better  provided 
for  than  by  entrusting  it  to  some  one  professional 
man  of  known  and  eminent  skill  in  his  department. 
Many,  too,  and  of  easy  access  are  the  appliances 
which  lie  ready  to  his  hand  for  facilitating  the 
task.  Far  more  difficult  will  be  the  labour  of  plan- 
ning, advisedly  and  with  forecast,  those  Provincial  and 

T.,.n  i.iiiraric.  Towii  Libraries,  having  a distinctly  popular  and  edu- 
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cational  character,  yet  aiming  to  meet  the  requirements  «..o«  i. 
and  to  subserve  the  uses  of  all  classes  of  the  population,  Huriimpm-  ot 

, . 111  Book-Collecting. 

in  which  hitherto  the  united  Kingdom  has  been  so  con- 
i'essedly  deficient.  Here  the  combined  forethought  and 
the  joint  labour  of  many  minds  will  be  requisite. 

Elsewhere  I have  cited,  at  lenirth.  the  woi-ds  in  which  co»ntj  ui.r.no. 

^ n!»  utorchon^c*  of 

Bishop  B^le  expressed  his  earnest  desire  that  in  every 
shire  of  England  there  were  at  least  one  Library,  “for 
the  preservation  of  noble  works,  and  the  preferment  of 
good  learning.”  Had  effect  been  given  to  that  desire 
in  his  own  day,  not  only  would  many  of  the  choicest 
treasures  of  the  old  monastic  Libraries  have  been  saved 


from  destruction,  but  an  e.xcellent  foundation  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  been  laid  for  special  collections  on 
the  local  topography  of  each  county,  and  much  valuable 
material  of  that  kind  would  have  been  preserved  which 
is  now  irrecoverably  lost.  This,  I think,  should  be  one 
of  the  first  departments  to  receive  attention,  in  the  form- 
ation of  new  Libraries  for  the  Public.  Every  thing 
that  is  procurable,  whether  printed  or  MS.,  that  bears 
on  the  history  and  antiquities,  the  fauna  and  flora,  the 
trade  and  politics,  the  worthies  and  notabilities,  and, 
generally,  on  the  local  affairs  of  wdiatcver  kind,  of  the 
parish,  town  and  county  in  which  the  Library  may 
be  placed,  and  of  the  adjacent  district,  should  be  care- 
fully collected.  Wherever  unprinted  materials  of  this 
sort  are  known  to  exist  in  other  Libraries,  whether 
public  or  private,  transcripts  should  be  obtained.  If  the 
town  or  district  have  any  great  staple  trade,  every 
book  and  pamphlet  relating  to  that  trade— generally  as 
well  us  locally — should  be  procured,  as  opportunity 
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may  offer.  It  will  also  be  of  advantage — often  in  more 
ways  than  one — to  collect  the  productions  of  local 
printers  on  whatever  subject,  however  trivial,  especially 
if  the  town  or  city  have  been  the  seat  of  an  early 
press. 

In  the  next  place,  it  will  be  well  to  fix  upon  some 
main  subjects  of  a general  kind  in  which  the  Libraiy 
shall  be  especially  well- provided.  mint  this  sub- 
ject or  these  subjects  shall  be,  must,  of  course,  depend 
upon  circumstances  which  will  vary  in  different  pla- 
ces. The  preferences  of  the  promoters  of  the  Library 
which  is  to  be  formed; — the  character  and  extent  ol' 
any  Library  that  may  already  exist  in  or  near  the  same 
locality; — the  amount  of  the  funds  available  for  pur- 
chases;— these,  and  many  other  particulars,  will  have 
to  be  taken  into  account.  But,  be  such  circumstances 
what  they  may,  some  one  important  subject,  at  all  events, 
should  be  chosen,  upon  which  the  Library  shall  have,  as 
early  as  possible,  a systematic  Collection,  not  a mere 
chance  aggregation,  of  books.  If,  for  instance,  there 
be  no  Library  in  the  vicinity  thoroughly  stored 
with  works  on  British  History , such  a class  will  be 
worthy  of  a special  preference.  Even  if  the  funds  for 
purchases  should  amount  to  so  goodly  a sum  as  £8000 
or  .£10,000,  they  woidd  prove  utterly  insufficient  for  the 
formation  of  a really  valuable  Library  on  all  subjects, 
or  even  on  a large  number  of  subjects.  But  a much 
.smaller  sum,  if  appropriated  on  the  principle  of  allotting 
a large  portion  of  it  to  the  purchase  of  books  on  some 
leading  topic,  and  the  remainder  to  that  of  only  the 
best  and  most  indispensable  books  on  other  subjects,  will 
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l;iy  the*  foundation  of  a Library  which,  from  tlic  verA' 
l)Cginning,  will  tend  iis  well  to  make  students  as  to  help 
them.  It  will  inevitably  act,  to  some  extent,  as  an  in- 
citement to  systematic  rather  than  to  desultory  reading. 
It  will,  in  course  of  time,  attract  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  both  able  and  willing  to  add  to  it;  and  if  the 
well -laid  foundation  of  one  generation  have  the  good 
fortune  to  be  well  built  upon  by  another,  it  is  no  mere 
fancy  to  anticipate  that  such  an  institution  must,  in  many 
w'ays,  elevate  and  honour  the  entire  community  to  which 
it  belongs. 

In  order  to  deal  clearly  and  usefully  with  the  many 
points  of  detail  which  group  themselves  round  this 
(jiiestion  of  the  practical  building-ujj  of  a good  Library, 
it  is  needful  to  take  with  them  the  course  which  has  to 
be  taken  wdth  the  books  themselves,  namely,  to  classify 
them.  Practically,  most  good  books , like  other  good 
things,  have  to  be  paid  for.  Libraries,  however,  have 
often , to  a great  e.xtcnt , been  formed  by  gifts , and  by 
taxation,  as  well  as  by  purchase.  In  some  instances, 
the  method  of  exacting  copies  of  books,  by  way  of  tax 
upon  their  producers,  seems  to  have  preceded  the  method 
of  acquiring  them  by  purchase.  , Of  late  years,  another 
method  of  increasing  the  stores  of  Libraries  has  come 
into  vogue  somewhat  prominently, — that  of  “Inter- 
national E.xchange”.  I proceed,  therefore,  to  arrange 
what  remains  to  be  said  respecting  the  collection  of 
books  for  public  use,  imder  these  four  heads:  (1)  Legai, 
Tax,  (2)  Donation,  (3)  Exchange,  (4)  Purchase. 
“Purchase”  I put  last,  because,  obviously,  the  cha- 
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racter  of  the  purchases  wliich  liave  to  be  made  for  a, 
Library,  will  greatly  depend  on  the  degree  to  which  it 
possesses  other  means  of  acipiisition.  In  some  coun- 
tries— and,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a very  noticeable  extent 
in  Russia — a fifth  mode  of  acquiring  books  has  been 
employed,  that  of  red-handed  spoliation;  but  on  this 
method  there  is  no  need  to  dwell , as  it  is  obviously  un- 
certain in  operation,  and  likely  to  be  attended,  sooner 
or  later,  with  inconvenient  consequences. 
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This  coropaiitory  delivery  is  unjust  in  its  principle, 

AS  it  evades  the  great  rui<‘M  of  Lav  and  Policy  vbich 
a<««ure  to  every  one  the  utiraolestecl  eujoytnent  of  the 

produce  of  bis  lalK»ur  and  acquired  property 

All  author  can  rarely  write  for  f^ioe  atone;  and  every 
Nubtractinii  from  his  profit,  every  meaHure  that  will 
diminish  hia  ardour  to  prepare,  and  the  readiness  of 
bookselieni  to  publish  bis  «-ork,  is  an  iitjury,  not  only 
to  Authors,  but  to  Literature  itself. 

Author*  Petition  to  tk«  Houu  of  Coptmons,  8 Apri),  IMS 
(Hansard,  xxxvii,  1314*1816). 


The  exaction  of  books  by  Copy- tax  is  both  an- 
cient and  general.  It  obtains  both  in  the  freest 
and  in  the  most  despotic  countries;  but  in  the  for- 
mer, it  is  usually  the  relic  of  a state  of  things  which 
has  almost  passed  away,  whilst  in  the  latter  it  seems 
racy  of  the  soil.  Everywhere  it  either  is,  or  has  been, 
connected  with  a censorship  of  the  Press;  and  in  some 
eases,  when  the  censorship  has  fallen,  this  exaction  has 
fallen  with  it.' 


1 Aa  ill  the  Austrian  possesiiiuns,  for  example,  iu  May,  1848.  See 
Hetumn  relating  to  Foreitfn  Librarian  (l*arl.  pnper.s  of  1850),  1*21. 
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In  France,  the  Imperial  Library  alone  is  entitled  by 
law  to  a copy  of’  every  work  published  within  the  Ein- 
Ijire.'  In  Helgiuni,  the  deposit  of  copies  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Brussels  is  not  compulsory  but  merely  op- 
tional, as  the  condition  of  securing  a C0[)yright.®  In 
the  Netherlands,  the  law  is  similar;  the  Royal  Library 
at  the  Hague  being  entitled  to  a copy  of  every  book 
published  within  the  kingdom  in  order  to  the  possession, 
by  author  or  proprietor,  of  a copyright  in  such  work.  ^ 
In  Sardinia,  the  University  Library  of  Turin  is  entitled 
to  a copy  of  every  work  printed  within  the  kingdom.' 
In  Tuscany,  by  a law  of  the  G.  May  1847,  all  the  Public 
Libraries  iu  that  State  are  entitled  to  receive  a copy  of 
all  works  published  within  the  several  cities  in  which 
they  are  respectively  established;  and  this  law  has  been 
extended  by  that  of  the  17.  May  1848  which  enjoins 
that  a copy  of  every  work  published  in  each  prefecture 
shall  be  sent  to  the  Library  of  its  chief  town.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  Matfliabecchiana  is  entitled  to  a cojiy 
of  every  book  published  within  the  district  of  the  pre- 
fecture of  the  Department  of  Florence  (nd  distretto  delta 
Prefettura  del  Partimento  di  Firenze).  But  of  the  Ron- 
cioni  Library  at  Prato  it  is  stated  that  this  right  has 
been  recently  “lost;”*  and,  in  respect  to  the  Duchy  of 
Lucca,  that  the  Library  of  St.  Frediano  is  entitled  to  a 

* ou*.,  lit  mifii'iii  IHO. 

> Ibid.,  164. 

^ Ibid.,  300. 

< Ibid.,  342. 

^ ^‘QiiesUt  biblioteca  avt-va  diritto  ad  an  esamplare  dcllo  oppro  clip  si 
stampavano  iu  Cratu,  ma  piu  rcccnti  ordiiii  1c  baimo  tolto  talc  diritlo."—. 
Ibid.,  370. 
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cojiy  of  every  book  j^riiitecl  within  the  Diu-hy,  but  that 
tlie  ri"ht  is  “not  strictly  complied  with".*  By  the  law 
of  Sicily , the  University  Library  of  Palermo  is  entitled 
to  a copy  of  every  work  printed  In  that  city;“  and  by 
that  of  Naples,  all  the  printers  within  the  capital  are 
bound  to  give  four  copies  of  each  work,  namely,  two  to 
the  Borhonica,  one  to  the  Brancacciana,  and  one  to  the 
University  Library.’  Within  the  Papal  States,  both  law 
and  practice  appear  to  vary  in  the  various  cities.  In 
Rome,  the  printers  are  enjoined  to  send  five  copies  of 
every  work  to  the  “Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace,”  whose 
duty  it  Ts  stated  to  be  to  keep  one  copy  in  his  office : 
to  deliver  one  to  the  Vicar-General;  one  to  the  Vatican 
Library;  and  another  to  the  Library,  cither  of  the  Roman 
Arcli- Gymnasium  or  to  that  of  the  University  of  the 
Sapienza;  and  the  fifth  copy  he  is  to  return  to  the  author. 
It  is  further  stated  that  the  present  Pope  gave,  in  1846, 
to  the  University  of  Bologna  the  privilege  of  exacting 
one  co[)y  of  all  books  printed,  but  that  the  gift  has  not 
been  a productive  one;  and  that  he  laid  a similar  in- 
junction on  the  booksellers  of  Macerata,  in  behalf  of 
the  Communal  Library  of  that  City,  also  with  very  small 
result.^ 

By  the  law  of  Spain,  the  National  Library  at  Madrid 
is  entitled  to  a copy  of  every  book  published  within 
the  kingdom;  whilst  the  Provincial  Libraries  have  a 
similar  right  within  the  limits  of  the  provinces  to  which 


' litfturntf  tU?.,  ut  snprtlt  373. 

» Rrtiirnt  of  18.'>2,  2C. 

* Iteturm  of  1801,  .3.'). 

■ Ibi.I.,  1.5-42. 
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they  respcctivily  belong.'  In  Portugal  two  Libraries 
are  entitled  to  copies  of  all  books  printed  in  that  king- 
dom— namely,  the  Royal  Library  at  Lisbon'^  and  the 
Town  Library  of  Oporto.  The  Library  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Coimbra  is  specially  entitled  to  two  copies  of 
all  works  printed  at  the  Printing  Office  of  that  Uni- 
versity. 

Turning  to  Germany,  we  find  a right  of  this  kind, 
under  some  modification  or  other,  almost  universally 
recognized.  The  law  of  Bavaria  enacts  that  two  copies 
of  all  works  published  within  the  kingdom  shall  be  de- 
livered to  the  Royal  and  Central  Library  at  Munich; 
and  it  endows  the  Library  of  each  of  the  three  Bavarian 
Universities  with  the  right  of  receiving  one  copy  of 
every  book  published  within  its  respective  division  of 
the  kingdom.  In  Hanover,  the  Royal  Library  in  the 
capital,  and  the  University  Library'  of  Gottingen,  are 
each  entitled  to  a copy  of  all  works  printed  or  pub- 
lished within  the  State.’  In  the  Hanse  towns,  the  Town 
Libraries  of  Hamburgh  and  of  Lubeck  have  a similar 
right;'  but  not  that  of  Bremen.’  In  Hesse  Cassel  or 
Electoral  Hesse,  both  the  Provincial  Library  at  Cassel 
and  the  University'  Library  at  Marburg,  are  entitled  to 
a copy  of  every  work  pubhshed  within  the  Electorate;’ 
but  the  Library  at  Fulda  appears  to  possess  this  pri- 

' lieUtrnt  of  1852,  28. 

s Castilho  Barreto  y Noronha,  Ut'htorio  a*  cerca  da  Bihliotcca  na- 
ctnnai  de  Lisboa^  etc.  (1844),  i,  *25h 

^ Returns  of  1850,  263. 

* Ibid.,  268  and  284. 

» Ibid.,  287. 

Ihid.,  288. 
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vilege  only  with  respect  to  hooks  the  copyright  of  which  ■. 

is  secured.  By  the  laws  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  in  certain  Copy  T»x. 
provinces,  the  publisher,  and  in  others  the  printer,  is 
bound  to  send  a copy  of  every  book  to  three  several  tii-  no«k-ux  in 

Germany. 

Libraries: — 1,  the  Ducal  Library  at  Dannstadt;  2,  the 
University  Library  at  Giessen;  3,  the  Town  Library  at 
Mentz.‘  In  the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  one  Library  only — 
that  of  Wiesbaden — enjoys  this  privilege.’  Under  the 
Prussian  code,  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  is  the  only 
Library  which  is  entitled  to  a copy  of  every  work  pub- 
lished throughout  the  Kingdom.’  The  University  Li- 
brary, however,  of  that  city  is  entitled  to  a copy  of 
every  book  published  within  the  province  of  Brandeii- 
burgh;  that  of  Breslau  (since  1825)  to  a copy  of  everv 
book  published  within  the  provinces  of  Silesia  and  Lu- 
satia;  and  that  of  Halle  to  a copy  of  every  book  pub- 
lished within  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony;  whilst 
the  Royal  and  University  Library  of  Konigsberg  pos- 
sesses a similar  right  within  Lithuania  and  Ka.stern 
Prussia;  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Bonn,  within 
Prussia  proper;  the  Paulinian  Library  at  Munster 
within  Westphalia, — a right  which  was  repealed  by  the 
law  on  the  Press  of  the  17th  March,  but  restored  by 
that  of  June,  1849.  A copy  of  all  works  published 
within  the  Duchy  of  Posen  is  to  be  sent  to  the  Raezynski 
Library;  and,  finally,  by  the  Censorship  law  of  December 
1824,  the  University  Library  of  Greifswald  is  ernpow- 


■ RHotw*  of  1850,  294. 
' Ibid.,  200. 

' Ibiil.,  304-313. 
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eml  to  diiini  a oopy  of  all  those  which  are  published 
within  the  province  of  Pomerania. 

In  Saxony,  a practice  obtains  which  is  different  from 
all  the  usages  on  this  head  which  I have  hitherto  had  to 
notice.  One  copy  only,  it  ajjpears,  of  every  work 
ptdilished  in  that  Kingdom  is  exacted,  the  printer  or 
ptiblisher  of  which  is  to  deliver  it  at  a government  office, 
where  the  works  thus  received  are  divided,  according  to 
their  subject  and  character,  between  the  Royal  Library 
at  Dresden  and  the  University  Library  at  Leipsic.  To 
the  former  are  sent  books  of  History  and  Politics,  and 
the  more  costly  and  elaborate  works  on  the  Arts  and 
Sciences;  and  to  the  latter,  works  on  Theology,  Philo- 
sophy, .Jurisprudence  and  Medicine,  and  other  books  of 
a professional  or  educational  kind.’ 

In  Switzerhmd.  no  Library,  it  woidd  seem,  but  the 
Public  Library  of  Geneva  now  enjoys  this  privilege  of 
exacting  copies  from  the  publishers.  That  of  Berne  pos- 
sessed it  until  1830.  To  that  of  Zurich,  we  are  told, 
publishers  are  in  the  habit  of  gratuitously  presenting 
their  publications.  In  Geneva,  the  right  extends  to  itco 
copies  of  original  works  and  to  one  of  reprints.* 

By  the  laws  of  Denmark,  the  Royal  Library  of  Copen- 
hagen, from  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  ha.s 
also  had  a right  to  two  copies  of  all  books,  newspaf»ers, 
and  all  other  printed  papers  published  in  Denmark,  Ice- 
and,  or  the  Danish  Colonies.  By  those  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  one  co])y  of  every  work  ])uhlished  in  Sweden 
must  be  delivered  to  each  of  the  following  Libraries — 

* Htturnx  of  IS50, 

* Ibi.K, 
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viz;  1,  To  the  Royal  liibrary  at  .Stockliolni : 2,  to  the 
University  liibrary  at  Lund;  3,  to  the  University  Li- 
lirary  at  Upsal.  This  enactment  does  not  apjily  to  works 
printed  in  Norway.' 

In  Russia,  the  Imperial  Lilirary  of  St.  Petersbnr"h 
is  entitled  to  iivo  cojiies  of  every  work  published  within 
the  empire.  * 

Hy  an  Act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  of  the  .31  May  1790,  continued  and  extended 
by  snbseijuent  Acts,  one  copy  of  every  work  in  which 
a copy-right  is  secured  must  be  deposited  in  the  State 
Department  at  AVashington.  The  works  thus  deposited 
arc  stated  to  number  at  present  about  10,000  volumes, 
besides  maps  and  charts,  music  and  prints,  and  their 
average  annual  rate  of  increase,  during  the  ten  years 
preceding  18.')1,  to  be  about  400  voluines.a  By  the  law 
of  Brazil,  the  National  Library  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  en- 
titled to  one  copy  of  every  work  printed  within  the  mu- 
nicipality of  that  capital;  and  by  that  of  Peru,  every 
|)rintcr  within  the  State  is  enjoined  to  deliver  two  copies 
of  every  work  and  pa[)cr  printed  by  him  to  the  Na- 
tional Library  at  Lima. 

In  England,  as  early  as  the  year  1009,  an  agreement 
was  entered  into  by  the  Company  of  Stationers,  with 
Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  in  virtue  of  which  “one  copy  of 

* Ihtf/rns  of  1851,  40. 

2 lirturm  of  1850,  338. 

* Jewett,  oj  Puhliv  lAhttirien  ui  the  Cnited  StateA  nf  Ame$-icn 

(1850- 

Itfturnfi  of  1852,  7. 

f Hi'hmtH  of  1851,  35. 
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of  every  book  which  they  should  print  thenceforward" 
was  to  be  given  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  this 
agreement  the  Company  is  said  (by  Dr.  Hudson , Bod- 
ley’s  Librarian  in  1720,)  to  have  very  well  observed, 
until  the  troublous  times  ofthe  Long  Parliament.  ‘ Long 
before  Bodley’s  day,  however,  copies  ha«l  been  exacted 
for  delivery  to  the  licensers  of  printing.  But  the  first 
express  parliamentary  enactment  * by  which  printers 
were  enjoined  to  delivercopies  to  Libraries,  was  that  in 
the  ‘Sedition  Act,’  14  Charles  II,  c.  3.3.  Beginning  with 
‘ a recital  that  the  regulation  of  printing  is  matter  of 
public  concern,  it  proceeds  to  forbid  the  printing  of 
any  book,  without  a license;  to  limit  the  number  of 
printers  and  of  presses ; and  then  (in  section  1 6)  enacts : 
“That  every  printer  shall  reserve  three  printed  copies. 

• of  the  best  and  largest  paper,  of  every  new  book  printed 
bv  him,  or  reprinted  with  additions,  and  shall,  before 
any  public  vending  of  the  said  book,  bring  them  to  the 
Master  of  the  Company  of  Stationers,  . . one  whereof 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  Keeper  of  His  Majesty’s  Li- 
brary, and  the  other  two  shall  be  sent  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellors  of  the  two  Universities,  respectively,  for 
the  use  of  the  publique  Libraries  of  the  said  Univer- 


* Dr.  Hntlaon  s Recount  of  the  Uodleian  Library,  printed  in  Macky‘5 
Journey  thronyh  England  (1722),  71,  et  sey/j. 

* There  is  a decree  of  the  Court  of  Star-Chamber,  as  early  a.i  1637 
(11  July),  which  recites  the  agreement  between  Bodley  and  the  Station- 
ers, and  proceeds  to  “hereby  order  and  declare  that  every  printer  .shall 
reserve  one  book  new  printed  or  reprinted  by  him  with  additions,  and 
shall,  before  any  pubtic  rending  of  the  said  book,  bring  it  to  the  Common 
Hall  of  the  Company  of  Stationers,  and  deliver  it  to  the  officer  thereof, 
to  be  sent  to  the  Library  at  Oxford,  accordingly,  upon  pain  of  impiisom 
ment,”  etc.  In  1640,  however,  this  arbitrary  Court  was  di.**solved,  and 
its  decrees  (virtually  at  least)  annulled. 
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sities.”  This  Act  was  to  continue  until  the  10  June, 
1664.  By  the  17  Charles  II,  e.  4,  it  was  further  con- 
tinued, with  an  additional  clause  directing  the  Master 
of  the  Company  to  deliver  the  copies  to  the  Libraries 
within  ten  days  of  their  receipt,  under  penalties.  This 
Act  expired  in  May  1679,  but  was  revived,  for  seven 
years,  by  1 James  II.,  c.  17,  and  again,  by  4 William 
and  Mary  for  a year,  and  to  the  end  of  the  then  next 
session  of  Parliament,  when  it  was  finally  allowed  to 
expire,  after  a Bill  had  been  introduced  for  its  con- 
tinuance, on  which  the  two  Houses  could  not  agree. 

Meanwhile,  the  frequent  piracies  of  literary  pro- 
perty led  to  much  discussion  and  litigation,  and  in 
course  of  time  to  the  introduction  into  Parliament  of 
several  measures  for  its  protection.  At  length,  after 
various  failures,  the  famous  ‘Copyright  Act’  of  the 
8th  of  Queen  Anne  was  passed  and  by  its  .oth  section 
it  enacted:  “That  nine  copies  of  each  book  or  books 
upon  the  best  paper  that  after  the  said  1 0 April  1710, 
shall  be  printed  and  published  as  aforesaid,  or  re- 
printed and  published,  with  additions,  shall  be  . . . de- 
livered to  the  Warehouse-keeper  of  the  Company  of 
Stationers  for  the  time  being,  ....  for  the  use  of  the 
Royal  Library,  the  Libraries  of  the  Universities  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  the  Libraries  of  the  four  Universities 
in  Scotland,  the  Library  of  Sio7i  College  in  London  , and 
the  Library  of  the  Facrdty  of  Advocates  in  Edinburgh. 
respectively;”  and  the  Warehouse-keeper  was  directed 
to  deliver  them  to  the  Libraries  within  ten  days  after 
demand.  The  words  in  this  clause — “printed  and 
published  ns  aforesaid” — were  speedily  laid  hold  of  to 
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BOOK  1.  justify  the  substantial  evasion  of  the  enactment;  it 
r'X"'"  beiiiff  contemlefl  that  their  effect  must  be  to  limit  the 
exaction  to  such  works,  or  partg  of  tc or only,  as  had 
been  individually  entered  into  the  Register-book  of  the 
Stationers’  Company,  in  order  to  the  securing  of  Copy- 
right therein,  according  to  the  2nd  section  of  this  Act. 

That  the  former  Acts — the  last  of  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  expired  in  1695 — had  been  much  evaded  by  the 
nrrnuDi  I>ublishers,  Bentley  has  told  us,  in  a curious  passage 
of  the  preface  to  the  Dissertation  on  Phalaris.  When 
nominated  to  the  Royal  Library-keeper’s  office,  “he 
was  informed,”  he  says,  that  the  copies  “had  not  of 
late  been  brought  into  the  Library,  according  to  the 
Act.  Ujion  this,  I made  application  to  the  Stationers’ 
Company,  and  demanded  the  copies.  The  effect  where- 
of was  that  I procured  near  1000  volumes,  of  one  sort 
or  other,  which  are  now  lodged  in  the  Library.”  And 
he  adds,  that  chancing  to  call  upon  one  of  the  London 
piiblishers,  whilst  this  transaction  was  in  hand,  he  men- 
tioned the  circumstance.  “ But  to  my  suri)rise,  he  ans- 
wered me  very  pertly  that  he  knew  not  what  right  the 
Parliament  had  to  give  away  any  man’s  property;  that 
he  hoped  the  Company  of  Stationers  would  refuse,  and 
• try  it  out  at  law;  that  they  were  a body,  and  had  a 
common  jmrse;  and  more  to  tliis  purpose.”  At  a jjeriod 
a little  later  than  that  here  referred  to,  the  booksellers, 
it  must  be  owned,  might ’have  found  a pretext  for  their 
violation  of  the  law  in  the  grossly  neglected  state  into 
which  the  Royal  Library  had  fallen,  if  we  accept  as 
authoritative,  Bentley's  own  statement,  in  his  paper 
entith'd,  .1  Propnsaf  for  hm'Minfj  a Boiial  Lifirari/.  “The 
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Royal  Library,”  he  say.s,  “has  gradiially  gone  to  decay  b,.o«  i. 
to  the  great  dishonour  of  the  CroM-n,  and  the  whole  Copy-Tax. 
nation.  The  room  is  misenibly  out  of  repair;  and  so 
little  that  it  will  not  contain  the  books  that  belong  to 

it There  has  been  no  snpjdy  of  books  from  abroad 

for  the  space  of  si.xty  years  la.st:  nor  any  allowance  for 
binding:  . . . and  abov'e  a thousand  books  jjrinted  in 
England,  and  brought  in  quires  to  the  Library,  as  due 
by  the  Act  for  printing,  are  all  unbound  and  useless." 

In  1775,  the  Copyright  Act  was  amended  by  the 
passing  of  the  15  George  III.,  c.  33,  by  the  Gth  section 
of  which  it  is  enacted  that  no  person  shall  be  subject  to 
the  penalties  inflictedby  the  Act  ofQueen  Anne,  for  print- 
ing a book  without  the  author’s  consent,  “unless  the  title 
of  the  copy  of  the  whole,  and  every  volume,  be  entereil 
in  the  Register  of  the  Company  of  Stationers,  and  un- 
less nine  copies  shall  be  actually  delivered  to  the  ware- 
housekeeper  for  the  use  of  the  several  Libraries  in  the 
said  Act  mentioned.”  This  new  clause  must  obviously 
have  tended  to  confirm  the  then  prevalent  impression 
— wlicthcr  right  or  wrong — that  the  Statute  of  Anne 
intended  to  make  the  compulsory  delivery  of  the  copies 
to  the  Libraries  contingent  on  the  entry  of  the  work  at 
Stationers' Hall,  for  the  jmrpose  of  securing  a Copyright 
in  it.  And  this  impression  must  have  been  strengthened 
by  the  phraseology  of  the  subsequent  Act  of  the  41 
George  III.,  c.  107,  which  extended  the  law  of  Copy- 
right over  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  added  to  the  nine  copies  required  by  the 
Act  of  ,\nne.  two  other  copies,  the  one  for  Trinity  Col- 
lege. Dublin,  and  the  other  for  the  King’s  Inns  in  that 
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city,  IVoni  “the  printer  of  every  such  book  as  shall  here- 
after be  printed  and  published,  and  the  title  to  the  Copy- 
right ichereof  shall  be  entered  in  the  Register  book  of 
the  Stationers’  Company.”  It  thus  became  a popular 
opinion  that  both  the  author’s  right  to  his  exclusive 
property  in  a book,  and  the  right  of  each  of  the 
privileged  Libraries  to  a copy  of  that  book , alike  de- 
pended on  the  fact  of  entry  at  Stationers’  Hall.  In  1798, 
however,  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  in 
the  case  of  Beckford  v.  Hood.,  ruled  that  an  author 
whose  work  is  pirated  may  maintain  an  action  on  the 
case  for  damages,  although  the  work  was  not  entered 
at  Stationers’  Hall,  such  entry  being  nevertheless  essen- 
tial to  the  recovery  of  the  statutable  penalties.*  This 
decision  substantially  involved  the  affirmation  of  the 
title  of  the  Libraries  to  their  copies,  irrespectively  of 
entry,  and  it  was  so  held  in  the  subsequent  case  of  The 
University  of  Cambridge  v.  Bryer.  ^ 

As  books  rapidly  increased,  both  in  number ' and 
costliness,  and  as  the  decision  in  the  Cambridge  case 
naturally  led  to  increased  stringency  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  claims  of  the  privileged  bodies,  the  exac- 
tion of  copies  became  extremely  obnoxious,  both  to 
authors  and  publishers;  so  that  in  1813  a Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  “on  the  Acts 
respecting  Copyrights  of  Printed  Books,”  with  special 


^ Durnford  und  Ea8t,  620.  Comp.  Lord  Mansfield^  decision  in  Tonsoti 
V.  CoUins,  I Black,  330. 

< East’s  Keports,  317. 

^ In  the  setfnty  yean»  ending  with  1780,  the  number  »f  books 
1‘20S;  in  the /m/r  ycarti  <Miding  with  1818,  it  was  4353. 
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reference  to  this  question.  ‘ It  examined  many  wit- 
nesses— both  authors  and  booksellers — almost  all  of 
whom  were  unfavourable  to  the  exaction,  but  it  finally 
reported  “that  the  substance  of  those  laws  is  proper  to 
be  retained;  and,  in  particular  that  the  continuing  the 
deliveiy  of  all  new  works,  and  in  certain  cases,  of  sub- 
sequent editions,  to  the  Libraries  now  entitled  to  re- 
ceive them,  will  tend  to  the  advancement  of  learning, 
and  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  without  imposing 
any  considerable  burden  on  the  authors,  printers  or 
publishers  of  such  works ; but  that  it  will  be  expedient 
to  modify  some  of  the  existing  provisions  . . as  to  the 
quality  of  the  paper  . . and  the  substituting  delivery- 
on  demand  . . to  distribution  in  the  first  instance,”  etc., 
except  in  the  case  of  the  British  Museum,  which  na- 
tional establishment  ought,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee, “to  be  furnished  with  every  publication  that 
issues  from  the  press  in  its  most  splendid  form.”  ’ In 
the  year  following  the  presentation  of  this  Report,  the 
Act  54  George  III.,  c.  156  was  passed,  by  which  a writ- 
ten demand  in  writing  within  twelve  months  of  publica- 
tion for  every  book  required  was  made  the  condition  of  a 
legal  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Libraries.  In  1818,  the 
question  was  revived  and  a new  Committee  appointed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  investigate  it , but  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  inquiiy  had  any  immediate  results. 
In  18.32,  Lord  Grey's  government  brought  in  a Bill  to 
authorize  the  purchase  of  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  the 

* Hcpitrt  of  Select  Committee  on  Cop^riijht  of  Printed  Ih*ok».  Session 
1813,  No.  292. 

> lliid.,  1. 
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■.H.»  1.  University  of  Aberdeen  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting 
t ..i.yT.x.  tlie  e.xacted  books  to  France,  wliicli  Bill  was  prefaced  by  a 
recital  that  the  interchange  of  literary  property  between 
the  United  Kingdom  anil  France  wonld  promote  the  inter- 
e.sts  of  literature  and  science,  and  a cordial  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries.  The  government  proposed 
to  grant  to  the  Univer.sity  a sum  of  A4G0  a year,  but 
the  Bill  did  not  pass.  Three  years  later,  however,  a 
measure  for  reducing  the  number  of  privileged  Lilira- 
ries  from  eleven  to  live  became  law,  and  the  six  I^ibra- 
ries  which  thus  lost  their  privilege  received  in  lieu  of 
it  a yearly  grant  charged  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  the 
amount  of  which  was  based  on  a computation  of  the 
value  of  the  books  which  each  of  them  had  respectivelv 
received,  on  a average  of  a certain  number  of  years 
prior  to  the  passing  of  this  Act  (5  and  G William  IV.. 
c.  110).  The  several  amounts  thus  yearly  receivable 
are  as  follows : — 

£ 


The  Library  of  Edinburgh  University  . . . 

. 575 

„ ..  Gla.s"ow  ... 

. 707 

.,  .,  St.  Andrews  „ ... 

. G30 

•1 

.,  ,,  King’s  College  .Aberdeen  . 

. 320 

„ „ the  Queen’s  Inns  Dublin  . . 

. 433 

.,  Sion  College,  London.  . . 

. 3G3 

.m-2H 

The  only  further  modification  which  this  portion  of 
the  Copyright  law  has  undergone,  consists  in  that  clause 
of  'falfourd’s  .Act  (Ji  and  G Victoria,  c.  15)  by  which 
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every  piiblislier  is  bound  to  deliver  a copy  of  every  bo...  i. 
book  to  the  British  Museum  within  one  month  after  Co|i)'Tiix. 
publication,  if  in  the  Meti’opolis;  within  three  months, 
if  in  the  provinces  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  or 
within  twelve  months,  if  in  other  parts  of  the  British 
dominions  and  dependencies. 

At  all  periods  and  under  all  forms  of  this  exaction,  K%ic.i>Hiv.. 

siou  uf  iJiis  Hi- 

— the  last  two  or  three  years  excepted — it  has  been  «iineni  «|.  lo « 

ffcent  |i4*rio(l. 

largely  and  systematically  evaded.  We  have  seen  what 
Bentley  said  on  this  head  a century  and  a half  ago.  Mr. 

Baber,  formerly  Keeper  of  the  Printed  Books  in  the 
British  Museum,  stated  in  evidence,  in  1818,  that  the 
Museum  Library  was  ‘‘by  no  means”  regularly  sup- 
plied with  the  books  due  under  the  Act;  ‘ and  again, 

18  years  later,  that  “taking  the  year  183.'),  there  were 
“935  articles  [or  separate  works  and  parts  of  works] 

“entered  at  the  Hall,  and  22G3  which  they  would  have 
“cheated  us  of,  if  we  had  not  had  a collector  to  ob- 
“tain  them;”  ’ and  elsewhere,  “we  lose,  I conjecture, 

“about  one  fifth;  there  is  every  dirty  trick  resorted 
“to,  ....  to  evade  the  Act.”  On  a subsequent  emjuiry 
into  the  same  subject — in  1850 — Mr.  Forshall,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Museum,  expressed  his  opinion  that, 
as  regards  books  published  in  London,  “forty-nine  fif- 
tieths are  supplied  sooner  or  later.”’  But  Mr.  Panizzi, 

Keej)er  of  Printed  Books,  thinks  that  opinion  to  be 


• Minute*  of  Evidence  on  Coptfriijkt  Acts  (ISIS),  1‘25. 

* Minutes  of  Evidence  before  Select  Committee  on  Eritish  (1836), 

370;  Qui'htionis  4644,  4630. 

^ Evidence  before  ('nmmission  of  Inquiry  on  firitish  Museum  (1850),  103. 
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founded  on  “a  very  great  mistake,”  and  he  adds,  “Of 
the  works  published  in  the  provinces  I believe  we  get 
a certain  number.  Of  the  works  printed  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland  we  get  almost  none  at  all;  and  of  the 

works  published  in  the  Colonies  we  get  none  at  all 

As  things  are  at  present,  we  lose  the  books,  because 
they  do  not  come  by  Copyright,  and  I do  not  feel  jus- 
tified in  purchasing  them.” 

In  the  year  1850,  the  control  of  this  department  of 
the  business  of  the  British  Museum  was  transferred 
from  the  Secretary  to  the  Keeper  of  the  Printed  Books, 
and,  within  a year  or  two  after  the  transfer,  much 
more  energetic  proceedings  were  taken  to  enforce  on 
publishers  the  due  observ'ance  of  the  enactment.  In 
1851 , the  year  preceding  that  in  which  such  proceed- 
ings were  adopted,  the  total  number  of  articles — i.  e.  of 
individual  books,  parts  of  books,  pamphlets,  maps , and 
pieces  of  music — was  9871;  during  the  year  which 
ended  on  the  31st  Dec.  1854,  the  total  number  of  sucli 
articles  was  19,578,  a result  which  certainly  proves 
both  the  need  and  the  justice  of  the  coui'se  which  has 
been  pursued  “to  obtain  books  which  had  been  withheld, 
and  to  secure  regularity  in  the  delivery  of  current  pu- 
blications.” ’ So  long  as  the  law  on  this  point  subsists  in 
its  present  form,  there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt,  either 
that  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  officers  of  the  privileged 
Libraries  to  enforce  the  right,  with  uniform  and  un- 
remitting strictness,  or  that  when  their  vigilance,  from 


• Erid^nce  hefortt  CtunmiJision  uf  fm/tii/y  (18«‘)(0»  ^>99. 
s Accimntfi  find  E^timnteft  ttf  lirifish  Mutfrutn,  18  Ajtri),  1855}  lO. 
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whatever  cause,  may  chance  to  be  relaxed,  the  enact- 
ment will  be  largely  and  habitually  evaded. 

The  following  table  will  shew  the  numbers  of  books 
and  other  articles  which  have  been  received  at  the 
British  Museum  in  the  several  years  specified : — 


Ysaua. 

1814-1847  (in- 

Mo.  of 
volumes. 

65,474 

3,575 

Mo.  of 

parts  of  volumes 
(lad.  Music). 

80,047 

4,829 

Mo.  of 

Maps,  Cliarta, 
etc. 

Total  No.  of 
separate  works 
books, 
nr  articles. 

135,521 

8,404 

9,871 

1850  

1851  

1854  

5,897 

6,007 

9,247 

l.^,672 

4,434 

2,994 

19,678 

24,073 

1857  

The  experience  of  the  University  Libraries,  with  re- 
spect to  the  working  of  this  enactment,  will  be  found 
to  confirm  the  I’emarks  I have  made  as  to  the  work- 
ing of  it  at  the  British  Museum. 

On  this  point  the  Oxford  University  Commissioners 
thus  cite  the  evidence  of  Mr.  {1.  E.  Strickland  in  their 
Report: — “By  the  present  Copyright  Act  the  Bodleian 
Library  is  entitled  to  a copy  of  every  book  published 
in  the  British  dominions.  As  regards  London,  this  pri- 
vilege seems  to  be  very  fully  acted  upon,  but  not  so  in 
the  case  of  the  provinces.  Many  valuable  and  curious 
books  are  published  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen, 
Dublin,  Newcastle,  Bristol,  and  other  large  towns,  of 
which  only  a very  small  number  ever  find  their  way  to 
the  Bodleian.  The  Librai’y  might  easily  employ  an 
agent,  at  a small  salary  or  commission,  in  each  of  these 
towns,  to  collect  the  local  literature,  and  forward  it  to 

Voi.  II.  38 
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Oxford.  A still  gi’eater  deficiency  exists  in  the  case  ol' 
Colonial  literature.  Although  the  Copyright  Act  ex- 
tends to  the  Colonies,  no  steps  whatever  appear  to  be 
taken  to  secure  to  the  Bodleian  those  colonial  publica- 
tions to  which  it  is  by  law  entitled."  ‘ 

In  the  answers  returned  by  the  liev.  J.  Power, 
Principal  Librarian  of  the  University  ol'  Cambridge, 
it  is  stated  that  the  number  of  works  procured  under 
the  Copyright  Acts,  during  the  seven  yeai-s  1844-18.50, 
has  been  as  follows: — 


Year. 

Complete 
U urka. 

Pcriodical.i. 

etc. 

TotAl  No.  of 
articlea  received. 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

Total  of 
seven  years, . 

No.  of  Vula. 

2,508 

2,751 

2,682 

2,904 

.9,431 

3,160 

3,449 

No.  of  I’arts. 
3,400 
4,643 
3,874 
4,1.56 
4,324 
3,646 
3,732 

So.  of  Pic..*. 

512 

553 

449 

581 

532 

412 

649 

6,420 

7,947 

7,005 

7,641 

8,287 

7,218 

7,830 

20,885 

27,775 

3,688 

52,348 

Average  »n* 
niial  receipt. . 

2,983 

■ 3,967 

526 

7,478 

Mr.  Power  proceeds  to  make  a rough  estimate  of 
the  present  money  value  of  the  privilege,  on  the  ba.sis 
of  the  prices  atlvertised  in  the  “London  Catalogue,”  the 
gross  total  of  which  for  the  year  1850,  he  finds  to 
amount  to  S,  1846  : 6 : 2,  from  which  sum  he  reducts 
one-third  for  new  editions,  which  cannot  be  claimed, 
and  to  which  he  adds  £131  : 10 : 0,  as  the  estimateri 
value  of  526  pieces  of  music,  at  five  shillings  per  piece. 
By  this  computation  the  estimated  annual  value  of  the 

• Heport^  etc.  of  Oxford  Unit'cr$ity  Commiision^  120. 
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books  received  is  £1362:7:6,  wich  sum,  however, 
ought  to  be  materially  reduced  — first  by  deducting  at 
least  25  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  books,  as  the 
difference  between  the  adventised  prices,  and  the  prices 
at  which  they  might  be  purchased,  and  secondly  by 
similarly  deducting  40,  or  at  the  least  35,  per  cent, 
on  the  prices  of  the  Music;  which  deduction  would 
leave  an  estimated  net  sum  of  about  £1010. 

The  agent  appointed  to  receive  the  books  for  Cam- 
bridge University  is  paid  60  guineas  for  his  services  in 
claiming,  collecting  and  forwarding  them  from  Stationers’ 
Hall , the  place  at  which  publishers  are  directed  by  the 
Act  to  deliver  them,  within  one  month  after  demand.  Mr. 
Power  adds  that  only  one  instance  has  occurred  during 
his  experience  in  which  the  University  has  expressly  re- 
mitted its  claim  and  has  purchased  the  work  at  full  price. 
The  book  thus  dealt  with  was  the  costly  and  splendid 
work  of  Mr.  Gould,  The  Birds  of  Australia.  In  all  cases, 
however,  the  colouring  of  plates  is  paid  for  from  the 
Library  fund.  Mr.  Power  thus  concludes  his  evidence 
on  the  working  of  this  clause  of  the  Copyright  Acts: — 
“I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  this  privilege  could  not 
be  commuted  with  advantage  to  the  University,  and  to 
the  interests  of  literature,  for  a money  payment,  when 
applied  generally  to  the  purchase  of  new  publications. 
There  is  no  calculating  how  much  we  might  lose  in  fu- 
ture years  by  such  commutation,  in  an  age  when  the 
human  intellect  is  making  such  rapid  strides  in  every 
department,  and  when  the  progress  of  education,  by  in- 
creasing the  demand  for  valuable  works,  at  the  same 
time  encourages  t lieir  production.  Our  agent  is  instructed 
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to  exercise  the  privilege  iti  all  cases,  excepting  that  I 
have  taken  on  myself  to  deprecate  tlie  sending  of  in- 
fantine publications,  of  which  we  used  to  receive  a 
great  number,  and  which  served  only  to  swell  out  the 
lists  inconveniently,  and  to  embarrass  us  at  the  Library. 
The  Comnnssioners  may  be  aware  that  we  are  placed 
at  a disadvantage  compared  with  the  British  Museum, 
in  being  obliged  to  make  a written  demand  upon  the 
publishers  within  one  year  of  the  date  of  publica- 
tion, whereas  the  publishers  are  obliged  to  deliver  at 
Stationers’  Hall  the  copies  destined  for  the  British  Mu- 
seum, without  any  demand  on  the  part  of  the  latter. 
In  consequence  of  this  disadvange  it  cannot  be  but  that 
valuable  publications  will  escape  the  vigilance  of  the 
most  active  agent;  and  such,  without  doubt,  is  fre- 
quently the  case.  It  would  be  no  injury  to  the  authors 
if  we  were  put  on  the  same  footing  with  the  British  Mu- 
seum in  this  matter,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  book- 
sellers in  making  their  agreements  with  the  authors, 
invariably  take  into  account  the  full  number  of  coj)ies 
which  may  be  claimed  under  the  Copyright  Act,  just  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  would  do  if  such  copies  were 
invariably  delivered  at  Stationers’  Hall  without  any 
demand  made.”  * But  this  line  of  argument  is  very 
obviously  open  to  objection. 

In  reply  to  a similar  series  of  questions,  addressed  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  University  of 
Dublin  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  Head  Librarian  of  Tri- 


’ Uepor!  <*(r.  of  (he  C</mAn</ye  Vnivemit^  Commission,  55,  56. 
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nity  College  Library,  that  gentleman  states  that  he  IS  BOOK  I. 

not  able  to  say  how  many  books  were  obtained  in  each 

year  in  virtue  of  the  privilege  conferred  on  the  Library  opfrauon  of  the 

1 • 1 * -ar  • • • • * ^***  **  rffipecl'i, 

by  the  CopjTight  Acts.  ^‘No  (hstrnct  record  dutinguxsh-  Triouy  cohcrc 

. Ill  1 • 1 1 Library,  Dublin. 

'wg  the  books  so  obtmned  has  ever  been  kept ^ nor  tcoidd 
it  he  easy  to  keep  such  a record  without  an  expenditure 
of  time  and  trouble  disproportioned  to  the  value  of  the 
object.”  But  the  following  table,  he  adds,  gives  a 
rough  approximation  to  the  number  of...  articles  re- 
ceiv'ed , . . . from  the  returns  made  by  the  warehouse- 
keeper of  Stationers’  Hall  ....  But  how  many  of  the.se 
went  to  form  a rmlume,  or  how  many  of  them  were 
deemed  too  Insignificant  to  be  placed  in  the  Library,  he 
has  now  no  means  of  determining; 


Year  articUt 

received. 

1842  2,272 

1843  2,483 

1844  2,434 

1845  2,«99 

184G  2,347 

1847  3,360 

1848  3,413 

1849  Se’i.W 

1850  3,454 

1851  3,872 


Tolal  of  ten  years  29,887 
Yearly  average  . . . 2,988 


The  reader  will  observe  the  enomous  disproportion 
between  the  approximate  numbers  here  given,  and  the 
official  returns  of  the  receipts  under  the  Cojiyright  Act 
at  Cambridge,  and  at  the  British  Museum.  Yet  it  is 
further  stated  in  Dr.  Todd’s  evidence  that  Trinity  col- 
lege claims  a copy  of  every  book  published  in  the  Brit- 
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1.  ish  dominions;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  one  of  the  Library 
ro*py*T.x.  Clerks  to  examine  the  advertisement's,  and  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Warehouse-keeper  of  the  Company  of 
Stationers,  who  is  the  accredited  agent  of  the  College 
for  demanding  books  in  London,  and  is  bound  to  trans- 
mit to  the  Librarian  lists  of  all  works  entered  in  the 
Company’s  books.  Books,  it  is  added,  which  do  not  ar- 
rive in  the  ordinary  way  through  the  Warehouse-keeper 
are  specially  demanded  by  letter  addressed  to  the  publi- 
shers. How  far  the  Act  of  Parliament  gives  the  Library 
a right  to  books  published  in  the  Colonies  is,  in  Dr.  Todd’s 
opinion,  a question  for  Counsel  to  determine.  No  means 
exist  of  ascertaining  what  books  are  so  ptiblished , and 
it  appears  to  him  that  the  6th  section  of  the  Act  54 
Geo.  III.,  156,  gives  the  means  of  enforcing  the  right 
to  books  published  in  the  United  Kingdom  only.  The 
rights  of  the  Library,  he  adds,  have  occasionally  been 
resisted,  and  are  often  defeated  by  various  technicalities, 
and  by  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  exact  time, 
when  a book  is  published,  or  who  .is  the  real  publisher. 
It  is  also  extremely  difficult  to  prm^e  that  a demand 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  has  been  made,  which 
difficulty,  he  thinks,  enables  publishers  in  many  cases 
to  defeat  the  intention  of  the  Act,  and  he  closes  his 
evidence  on  this  point  by  stating  that,  when  he  was 
appointed  Assistant  Librarian  in  November  1834,  he 
found  that  but  a very  small  proportion  of  the  books 
to  which  the  Library  was  entitled,  was  received,  and 
therefore  induced  the  Board  to  appoint  permanent 
clerks  to  examine  the  advertisements,  to  check  the  re- 
turns made  by  the  W arehouse-keeperiand  to  demand  such 
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books  as  were  not  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way.  “Tlie 
number  of  books  orparts  of  books,  now  received  is  more 
than  three  times  as  great  as  it  was  in  1835,  and  I am 
of  opinion  that  we  now  receive  nearly  all  that  we  can  le- 
gally claim.  Several  books  are  claimed  and  received  which 
are  not  ultimately  placed  in  the  Library,  such  as  child- 
ren's books,  school  books,  the  inferior  class  of  novels, 
and  insignificant  publications  of  various  kinds.  All  such 
books  are  stored  and  preserved,  and  lists  kept  of  them; 
although  it  must  be  admitted  that  for  want  of  room 
they  are  not  very  easily  accessible.  We  have  hitherto  > 
been  obliged  to  store  them  in  large  chests  and  boxes: 
but  I have  it  in  contemplation  to  have  them  arranged 
in  a better  way.” 

These  accounts  of  the  practical  working  of  this  en- 
actment', reviewed  on  the  whole,  tend,  I submit,  rather 
to  enhance  than  to  lessen  the  weight  of  the  objection 
have  taken  to  its  principle.  Whether  the  burden  lie 
on  authors  or  on  publishers, — or  partly  on  the  one 
class,  and  partly  on  the  other, — it  is  undeniably  a tax 
levied  on  one  portion  of  the  community  for  the  benefit, 
not  of  that  portion,  nor  even  ( under  the  present  ref/ulntions 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  Libraries  concerned)  of  the  whole, 
but  of  another  portion  of  the  community.  The  case  of  the 
British  Museum  is  clearly  exceptional.  There,  authors 
and  publishers  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that,  at  all 
events,  they  receive  a liberal  return  for  the  tax  which 
is  levied  upon  them.  Over  and  above  their  proper  share 
in  the  general  advantages  of  that  noble  and  national 
repositoi-y  of  the  monuments  and  the  implements  of 
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human  knowledge,  they  now  derive  their  special  ad- 
vantage in  the  keeping  up  of  a Museum,  so  to  speak,  of 
their  own  craft,  where  all  its  productions  are  stored  in 
an  unbroken  series,  admirably  arranged,  and  instantly 
accessible.  Were  all  the  Libraries  which  share  in  the 
privilege  in  question  open  to  the  Public — of  right  not 
by  favour — the  objection  would  lose  part  of  its  force, 
although  it  might  still,  I think , be  shewn,  conclusively, 
that  it  would  be  both  the  most  economical  and  the 
most  equitable  course  to  provide  at  the  national  ex- 
pense for  a national  benefit.  But  the  University  Libra- 
ries of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin  are  notNational 
Libraries.  The  first-named  and  last-named  of  the  three 
do  not,  it  seems,  even  hold  themselves  bound  to  the  de- 
cent acknowledgment  of  the  favour  which  the  Legisla- 
ture has  conferred  upon  them,  by  keeping  an  intelligi- 
ble and  accessible  record  of  what  they  receive  and 
how  they  appropriate  their  receipts.  Whilst  ""of  the 
six  Libraries  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  now  endowed 
with  grants  charged  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  pur- 
chasing the  books  to  which  they  were  formerly  entitled, 
only  two — those  of  Sion  College  in  London , and  of  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews — can,  with  any  propriety, 
be  said  to  be  open,  even  under  restriction,  to  the  Pub- 
lic. Of  the  five  which  still  receive  books,  the  British 
Museum  is  the  only  one  to  which  admission  is  matter 
of  right,  not  of  favour,  although  the  regulations  of  the 
Library  of  the  Faculty  of  .\dvocates  in  Edinburgh,  and 
those  of  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  are,  it 
would  seem,  in  practice  construed  in  a liberal  .spirit. 
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Whilst  the  enactment  continues  in  force,  it  ought  un-  noo.  i. 
doubtedly  to  be  strictly  carried  out.  If,  after  matureconsi-  copy-Tai. 
deration,  it  should  appear  to  the  Legislature  desirable  «r  ■»<,- 

, ^ ^ dificatioiK  in  the 

that  the  three  University  Libraries  and  the  Advocates  Li-  '•* 

brary  should  continue  to  possess  the  right,  a reason- 
able compensation  should  be  made  for  it  to  the  pub- 
blishers  at  the  public  charge,  and  the  Libraries  should 
be  put  on  as  good  footing  for  its  enforcement  as  that 
which  is  afforded  to  the  British  Museum.  In  some  mi- 
nor points  the  law,  as  applicable  to  the  Museum  itself, 
is  open  to  improvement,  and  amongst  these  is  the  want 
of  effective  means  for  its  application  to  India  and  the 
Colonies.  But  one  new  condition  at  least,  I think,  ought 
to  be  imposed  on  the  Trustees  of  the  Museum — that  of 
publishing  (at  less  than  cost  price)  a descriptive  list — 
both  accurate  and  full — of  every  book,  pamphlet,  map, 
or  piece  of  music — with  their  respective  dates — which 

* ■ ^ e<l  under  Copy- 

shall  have  been  received.  To  this  ILst  evei’y  bona  fide  '^‘*‘**  '-*• 
publisher  who  is  thus  taxed  should  be  entitled  gratuit- 
ously, and  it  should  appear  at  least  once  a month.  Such 
a periodical — supposing  the  Act  to  be  as  vigorously 
enforced  in  future  as  it  has  been  by  Mr.  Panizzi  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years — would  be  a better  ‘^Pub- 
lisher s , Circular”  than  has  yet  existed,  and  the  prepa- 
ration, in  course  of  time,  of  suitable  Indexes  to  it,  to 
be  similarly  accessible,  would  afford  an  admirable  sub- 
stitute for  that  so-called  “London  Catalogue  of  books", 
the  dearness  of  which  is  only  equalled  by  the  clumsi- 
ness of  its  plan,  and  the  slovenliness  of  its  execution. 

Not  only  to  booksellers,  but  to  authors  and  to  students. 
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such  a publication  would  be  a great  boon.  The  credit 
of  the  National  Library  would  be  concerned  in  its 
being  drawn  up  and  methodized  in  such  a manner  as 
would  merit  the  praise  of  those  who  read  books,  as  well 
as  of  those  who  deal  in  them.  ‘ 


' Since  the  observations  in  the  text  were  written,  there  have  been 
such  extensive  improvements  in  the  annual  indexes  of  the  Puhlishern' 
Circular  as,  in  a large  measure,  to  supply  the  defects  of  the  London 
( Vi/u/oyne. 


I 
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‘An  EngU4hman,  <t  toper  of  lAbertg,  a cititen  of 
t\e  vortd,  it  deiirotn  of  hatiny  the  hnnour  to  pretent 
nine  catet  of  bookt  ...to  ike  tuttic  Library  of  Heme, 
at  a xmatt  token  of  Ai«  unfeigned  retpeet  to  ...  the 
brapf,  worthy,  and  free  people  of  Switzerland. ' ...  . 

The  service*  of  Thomas  Ilollis,  though  much  devoted 
to  his  oountr)%  were  no  less  exteoded  to  the  whole 
Community  of  Mankind.  .....  Books  and  other  means 
of  civilisation  were  oontinually  transmitted  to  spread 
Engllitb  light  and  literature,  and  tho  love  of  EiigUsh 
liberty  along  with  them. 

life  of  Hollit  (S4i>,  470). 

Although  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  those 
who  love  books  arc  usually  very  chary  of  parting  with 
them,  yet  in  all  the  great  Libraries  we  find  a very  con- 
siderable number  of  volumes  which  have  been  acquired 
by  gift.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  gift,  indeed,  is  that 
of  the  dead;  but,  whether  by  presentation  or  by  bequest, 
this  is  a source  of  acquisition  which  cannot  be  over- 
looked , and  one  which  will  be  found  to  be  by  no 
means  independent  of  foresight  and  regulation.  An  in- 
judicious rule,  or  some  failure  in  courtesy,  perhap.s 
wholly  unintentional,  has  more  than  once  deprived  a 
Library  of  a noble  accession  to  its  ti'easures.  And  on 
the  other  hand , a good*  system  of  arrangement  or  of 
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BOOK  I.  C ataloguing;  or  a studious  and  prompt  ackuowledg- 

ment  of  small  presents,  have  decided  a hesitating  or 
whimsical  collector  to  secure  his  collection  from  all  risk 
(as  he  hopes)  of  dispersion,  by  bequeathing  it  to  the 
Public. 

Of  the  .540,000  printed  volumes  which  are  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  at  least  218,000  have  been  either 
presented  or  bequeathed.  And  to  this  already  goodly 
number  would  have  been  added,  in  all  probability,  two 
other  fine  collections  of  books — both  of  them  rich  in 
British  topography  and  literature — had  the  very  par- 
donable vanity,  if  vanity  it  need  be  termed,  of  their 
collectors  been  gratified  by  the  attainment  of  what  used 
to  be  called  tbe  ‘blue  ribbon  of  literature’, — the  Trustee- 
ship of  the  British  Museum.  This  was  the  ambition  a- 
like  of  Richard  Gough,  the  author  of  the  Sepulchral 
Monuments  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  Francis  Douce,  the 
Illustrator  of  Shakespeare.  Both  men  had  made  valu- 
able additions  to  English  literature,  but  neither  of  them 
was  a Peer  or  a Placeman.  Both  fortunately  bequeathed 
their  Libraries  to  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford,  where  they 
are  worthily  lodged,  but  of  their  comparative  useful- 
ness to  the  Public  as  they  are,  and  as  they  might  have 
been,  not  a word  need  be  said.  Since  those  days,  it  has 
become  apparent  that  the  dignity  of  the  trusteeship  is 
not  diminished  by  its  being  shared  with  a distinguished 
geologist,  or  a great  historian,  and  the  roll  is  now 
graced  by  the  names  of  Murchison,  Mihnan,  Hallam, 
and  Macaulay,  as  well  as  by  those  of  Dukes  and  Chan- 
cellors. 

To  the  true  thorough-going*collector,  whose  Library 
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is  the  subject  of  his  nightly  dreams  as  well  as  of  his 
daily  quests,  there  are  few  more  uneasy  anticipations 
of  the  “ills  to  come”,  than  those  which  beset  him  as  to 
the  eventual  fate  of  his  hobby  when  he  shall  have 
ceased  to  ride  it.  Many  are  the  sales  at  which  he  has 
keenly  contested  and  triumphantly  secured  some  long- 
coveted  rarity  which  ha^l  been  the  pride  *of  a rival  col- 
lection , but  he  is  as  loth  to  think  of  the  scattering  of 
his  own  as  he  is  eager  to  profit  by  the  dispersion  of  his 
neighbour’s.  The  worthy  Bishop  Huet  of  Avranches  in 
his  Commentaries  on  his  life  and  times"  has  told 

us  in  very  moving  terms  of  the  regret  with  which  he 
saw  the  fine  Library  of  the  President  de  Thou,  which  its 
owner  had  taken  such  pains  to  tie  up  strictly  as  an  heir- 
loom after  the  death  of  his  son,  disposed  of  by  his  heirs, 
“to  the  disgrace  of  literature,  and  on  such  low  terms,  that 
whereas  100,000  livTCs  had  been  expended  on  the  bind- 
ing and  ornament  of  the  books,  the  whole  collection  did 
not  bring  in  a third  part  of  that  sum.”  As  it  was  after- 
wards, he  adds,  “sold  by  detail,  apart  of  it  came  into 

my  possession;  and from  this  example  I was  led  to 

be  sensible  of  the  certain  destruction  that  awaited  my 
Library,  unless  I should  make  careful  provision  for  pre- 
venting it.  Having  long  and  attentively  revolved  this  in 
my  mind,  it  appeared  to  me  the  best  plan  for  keeping  ti 
entire  to  perpetuity,  to  present  it  to  some  stable  society  of 
persons  hound  totherulesof  areligious  /t/eand  also  addicted 
to  letters.”*  Whilst  he  was  pondering  on  these  plans,  and 
(luring  a brief  absence  from  Paris,  their  unfortunate 
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object  experienced  a grievous  calamity  in  the  sudden 
fall  of  the  house  in  which  the  books  were  lodged.  \V  hen 
rescued  they  were  transferred  to  the  College  of  the  Je- 
suits, but  the  “ perpetuity”  extended  only  to  some- 
thing less  than  a century;  although  a portion  of  the 
collection  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  subsequently 
incorporated  with  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris. 

Sometimes,  accident  or  caprice;  at  other  times,  shrewd 
observation  and  clear  judgment,  will  determine  the  des- 
tination of  collections — as  far  as  human  foresight  can 
determine  such  things  at  all — but  those  Libraries  will 
certainly  be  likeliest  to  have  a fair  share  of  such  ac- 
cessions, as  combine  evident  care  of  the  books  they  al- 
ready possess  with  a wise  liberality  in  the  arrange- 
ments for  access  and  profitable  use. 

If,  however,  we  revert  to  the  ordinary  circumstances 
of  Town  Libraries,  such  as  those  which  are  now  in 
course  of  formation  in  the'  United  Kingdom,  we  shall 
find  that  it  will  not  be  safe  to  place  any  great  reliance  on 
the  acquisition  of  books  by  gift.  Perhaps  no  case  of 
this  kind  would  seem  more  likely  to  elicit  proof  of  the 
reliability  or  otherwise  of  donation,  as  the  basis  for  a 
pubhc  collection  of  books,  than  the  case  of  the  Town 
Libraries  recently  established  in  several  Lancashire 
towns,  under  one  or  other  of  the  Library  Acts.  Great 
publicity  was  given  to  the  foundation  of  these  Libraries. 
Large  money  subscriptions  were  raised.  All  classes  in 
the  towns  evinced  their  interest  in  the  project,  and  co- 
oporated  in  one  way  or  other,  towards  its  realization, 
with  an  oblivion  of  party  influences  and  sectarian  de- 
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marcations  which  had  been  but  too  rare  in  their  pU8t  HOOK  1. 

, pii*  Chapter  111. 

history,  and  is  ol  good  omen  for  the  future.  oiru. 

In  four  of  these  towns  taken  together,  (as  I may 
venture  here  to  repeat),  upwards  of  140,000  volumes 
have  been  collected  within  five  years,  but  of  these  only 
about  30,000  have  been  obtained  by  gift,  and  in  each 
town  of  the  four,  the  presented  books — taking  them  on 
the  whole  (there  are,  of  course,  some  striking  excep- 
tions)— form  by  far  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  Li- 
brary. In  most  of  the  excepted  instances,  also, — where 
the  books  given  have  been  remarkable  for  their  intrinsic 
value,  rarity,  or  beauty  of  condition, — they  have  been 
purchased  expressly  for  presentation,  so  that  in  sub- 
stance the  donation  has  rather  been  of  money  than  of 
books. 

In  the  case  of  Manchester — one  of  the  four  towns 
here  alluded  to — a systematic  effort  was  made  to  obtain 
by  donation  the  books  and  documents  which  have  been 
issued  by  the  various  learned  societies  and  public  bo- 
dies of  the  kingdom,  and,  more  particularly,  of  such  as 
have  been  printed  at  the  national  expense.  The  suc- 
cess, however,  even  as  respects  the  last-named  class  of 
publications,  has  been  verj’  partial.  By  the  Registrar 
General,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Poor  Law  Boai*d,  and 
the  Colonial  Office,  the  various  reports  and  other  papers 
of  those  departments  respectively  were  very  liberally 
granted. 

The  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company 
also  acceded  to  the  application,  which  in  this  case  de- 
rived no  weight  from  any  public  burden  in  connection 
with  the  production  of  the  documents  sought  for,  in  a 
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handsome  and  eSective  manner.  Great  diversity,  how- 
ever, was  observable  in  the  treatment  of  the  applica- 
tion, under  precisely  similar  circumstances,  by  similar 
public  functionaries.  Of  two  of  Her  Majesty’s  Principal 
Secretaries  of  State  to  whom  on  the  same  day  the  same 
solicitation  was  addressed,  the  one  acceded  in  a manner 
as  courteous  as  it  was  liberal,  the  other  replied:  “there 
seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  why  ihc  expense  of  such 
a distribution  should  be  thrown  upon  the  Public  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament.”  Whichever  may  have  bden 
right,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  some  intelligible  and  im- 
partial system  should  be  acted  on  in  such  cases. 
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Albeit  tb«t  mortal  folk  are  marvellously  separated 
both  by  land  and  water, . . yet  are  they  and  their  acta 
(done  peradventure  by  the  space  of  a thousand  years), 
compacted  together  by  the  Historiographer,  as  it  were 
the  deeds  of  one  self-same  city,  and  In  one  man’s  life. 

Wherefore  I say  that  History  may  well  be  called  a 

Divine  Providence It  is  the  keeper  of  such 

things  as  have  been  viTtnousty  done,  and  the  witness 
of  evil  deeds.  By  the  beneiit  of  History,  all  noble, 
high,  and  virtuous  acts  he  Immortal. 

BoracniRK,  /.ord  ffemrr.*  (Pre/acf  to  Proiasart). 

Here  Parsimony  is  not  Econom).  It  is  separable  in 
theory  from  it ; and,  in  fact,  it  may,  or  It  may  not,  be  a 
part  of  Economy,  according  to  circumstances.  Rxpenco, 
and  great  eipence,  may  he  an  e.Mential  part  in  (rue 

Economy Economy  is  s distributive  virtue,  and 

consists  not  in  saving,  but  in  selection.  Parsimony 
requires  no  providence,  no  sagacity,  no  power  of  com- 
bination, no  rompaiison,  no  )udgcroent.  Mere  in- 
stinct, and  that  not  an  instinct  of  the  noblest  kind, 
may  produce  this  false  economy  in  perfection.  The 
other  Economy  has  larger  views.  It  demands  a dis- 
criminating Judgement,  aod  a firm  and  sagacious  mind. 

Bi'rkb  (LrtUr  to  n Kohtf  £.«rd — Wtmiit,  vill,  31). 


The  nature,  extent,  and  value  of  the  books  and  do-  boo.  i. 
cuments  which  are  printed  at  the  public  charge  are  so  Pobiio  Hi.iorio. 

, ...  gvaphy  and  Pub- 

little  known:  the  stolid  caprice  which  has  usually  go-  »'•  rnniiug. 
vemed  their  distribution,  or  tlieir  uphoarding.  is  so 
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little  open  to  general  observation;  that  some  details  on 
this  head  may  chance  to  be  of  direct  and  immediate 
utility.  Obstructions  to  students,  from  want  of  access 
to  documents  for  which  the  Public  is  heavily  toxed. 
have  exactly  synchronized  with  complaints  from  print- 
ers and  warehouse-keepers  that  present  disorder  and 
future  peril  were  accruing  from  the  weight  and  bulk  of 
those  very  documents  in  store.  It  is  within  my  personal 
knowledge  that  these  two  classes  of  facts  have  con- 
tinued to  co-exist  for  years,  without  ever  suggesting  to 
the  official  mind  that  the  easy  remedy  for  both  was  an 
act  of  simple  duty. 

Any  account  of  those  printed  public  books  and  do- 
cuments, the  judicious  distribution  of  which  would  be 
but  a proper  return  to  the  Public  for  the  cost  of  their 
production,  may  fitly  begin  with  the  papers  of  Parlia- 
ment itself.  At  present  there  is  much  outcry, — fashion- 
able but  foolish, — about  the  dulness  and  inanity  of  the 
‘blue  books.’ 

A few  smart  sneers  at  the  thousands  of  wearisome 
pages  which  every  body  pays  for,  and  nobody  reads,  are 
usually  amongst  the  earliest  utterances  of  a newspaper 
fledgeling.  Three  classes  of  persons,  indeed,  it  must  be 
admitted,  have  solid  grounds  for  their  depreciation  of 
our  parliamentary  literature.  One  class  is  in  the  pre- 
dicament of  the  worthy  justice  who  complained  that 
nothing  so  much  embarrassed  a man  in  discharging 
judicial  functions  as  the  hearing  of  both  sides.  It  is 
obviously  a much  easier  thing  to  dash  off  a glib  article 
on  “Limited  Liability,”  or  on  the  “Treatment  of  Crim- 
inals,” based  on  the  current  table-talk  of  the  day,  than 
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it  is  to  digest  a body  of  evidence  in  which  the  question 
may  be  presented  in  fifty  points  of  view,  as  it  shapes 
itself  to  fifty  different  observers , with  ranges  of  vision 
as  diversified  as  those  of  the  eagle  and  the  mole.  Men  of 
another  class  know  well  enough  that  veins  of  information 
both  many  and  rich  are  to  be  found  in  the  blue  books, 
by  those  who  will  dig  deep  enough,  but  they  think  also 
that  the  fewer  the  partners,  the  more  profitable  would 
be  the  digging.  And  thus  we  have  recently  had  pro- 
posals that,  as  a rule,  nothing  should  be  printed  of  the 
proceedings  of  Committees  or  Commissions  of  inquiry 
but  the  bare  Report;  all  minutes  of  evidence  and  papers 
being  carefully  preserved  “in  an  office  at  Westminster." ' 
A third  class  consists  of  persons  who  appear  to  be  them- 
selves incapable  of  any  lively  interest  in  questions  of 
education  or  social  progress,  and  who  are  annoyed  that 
there  should  be  so  much  noise  made  about  such  thmgs. 
Persons  of  this  calibre  accordingly,  when  asked  how  a 
reduction  could  beat  be  effected  in  the  excessive  cost 
of  public  printing,  reply  that  the  best  course  would  be 
to  lop  off  the  “ Reports  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  and  those  about  Schools  of  Art  and  Design,” 
which  appear  to  them  to  be  particularly  flagrant  in- 
stances of  wasteful  expenditure.  And  this  is  said  in  the 
face  of  an  improvement  in  schools  and  teaching,  under 
the  energetic  action  of  the  Committee  of  Council  and 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  most  pregnant  of  the  social  phenomena  of 


* See  Minutett  rtf  Ki'iiltncef  etc.  of  Select  on  Pt  infiruj  (Houses 

of  Parliament),  1 Au^.,  1855. 

* Ibid. 
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the  (lay.  Even  the  one  fact  that, — wherea.s,  a few  years 
ago,  it  was  the  lamentable  experience  of  oiir  “ Work- 
house  schools”  that  two  thirds  of  their  inmates,  on  the 
average,  left  them  to  lead  lives  of  profligacy,  beggary, 
and  crime,  and  that  at  most  but  one  third  were  wont 
to  gain  an  honest  livelihood, — of  late,  by  dint  of  vi- 
gorous exertion  to  train  fit  schoolmasters,  to  elevate 
their  position,  and  to  give  them  the  command  of  im- 
proved school  machinery  and  discipline,  that  experience 
has  been  precisely  reversed, — two  thirds  of  the  pupils, 
instead  of  becoming  the  pests  of  society  being  now  the 
winners  of  their  daily  bread  by  honest  industry; — this 
one  fact,  it  might  well  be  thought,  would  be  worth  a 
lieavy  printing  bill  for  its  dissemination  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land. 

Undoubtedly,  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  point  to 
ponderous  volumes  which  are  scarcely  worth  the  paper 
they  are  printed  on.  But  those  who  have  taken  any 
pains  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  parliamentary 
books,  know  well  that  these  form  the  exception,  not 
the  rule.  On  very  many  subjects,  extending  far  beyond 
the  ordinary  province  of  legislation,  the  best  in- 
formation that  is  extant  is  to  be  found  in  these  con- 
temned “blue  books”.  But  hitherto  very  little  has  been 
done  to  ensure  the  systematic  dissemination  of  the 
stores  they  contain.  The  Select  Committee  which  was 
appointed,  in  185.3,  “to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
distributing  gratis,  under  certain  regulations,  a selection 
from  the  Reports  and  Returns  printed  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  amongst  the  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institutions  and  Mechanics  Institutes,  throughout  the 
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United  Kingdom”  &c.  found,  in  the  course  of  its  in- 
vestigations, ample  proof  that  papers  which  in  one  place 
are  unvalued  and  wasted,  are  in  another  prized  and 
sought  for;  that  on  questions  of  great  public  concern, 
tlie  experience  even  of  neighbouring  towns  has  often 
been  mutuaUy  unknown,'  although  recorded  in  parl- 
iamentary reports,  from  the  want  of  methodical  facil- 
ities for  their  distribution,  and  in  spite  of  a very  general 
desire  to  receive  them.  The  Committee  also  found  (as 
might  have  been  anticipated,)  that  the  question,  in  the 
precise  shape  in  which  it  had  been  put  before  them, 
failed  to  meet  the  public  requirements  in  this  matter. 
The  terms  of  the  reference,  with  curious  infelicity,  sug- 
gested only  the  claims  of  institutions  offering  little  or 
no  security  for  their  permanence,  and  passed  over  those 
of  other  institutions  to  which  Parliament  itself  had 
secured  a durability,  at  least  as  certain  as  that  of  the 
municipal  bodies  with  which  they  were  allied.  But  in 
framing  their  Report  the  Committee  corrected  the  over- 
sight, and  whilst  judiciously  recommending  a selection 
of  only  such  reports  and  papers  for  distribution  to  the 
institutions  named  in  the  order  of  the  House,  as  would 
be  certain  to  possess  interest  in  the  several  localities  to 
which  they  were  sent;  they  proceeded  to  advise  “an  ex- 
ception to  this  ride  with  respect  to  Free  Public  Li- 
braries.   Wherever  such  Libraries  are  established, 

Your  Committee  recommend  that,  upon  application  from 
the  managing  body,  the  Parliamentary  papers  should 
thereupon  be  sent  to  them,  free  of  all  charge,  imme- 

‘ S^e,  for  example,  the  Evidence  of  Dr.  Lyon  IMayfair,  in etc. 
on  Puri.  Pnj»?rt>  <1853),  U2,  Q.  1580. 
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cliately  upon  publication."  This  report  was  an  unanim- 
ous one;  was  the  result  of  an  elaborate  inquiry  in  which 
competent  witnesses  from  all  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom were  examined;  and  was  backed  by  nearly  300  pe- 
titions numerously  signed; — but,  as  yet,  more  engrossing 
(juestions  have  precluded  that  action  upon  it  which 
might  fairly  have  been  expected  to  ensue. 

The  papers  of  Parliament,  however,  form  but  a por- 
tion of  the  printed  documents,  the  distribution  of  which 
will  have  to  be  systematized,  when  the  subject  shall  be 
finally  dealt  with.  Almost  all  the  State  departments 
print  works,  at  the  public  expense,  which — under  present 
circumstances — are  distributed  in  a most  unmethodical 
manner,  and  are  consequently  little  known.  Many  of 
these  works  embody  researches  and  contain  information 
of  great  value,  and  have  been  produced  at  a cost  to  the 
nation  which  is  wholly  disproportionate  to  the  circu- 
lation they  attain,  even  amongst  that  portion  of  the 
Public  which  is  most  directly  interested  in  the  subjects 
they  relate  to.  I proceed  to  specify  very  briefly  some 
of  the  more  important  of  these  documents : — 

I.  Works  of  the  Record  Commissions. — 

Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  “blue  books,”  occasional 
blunders  of  the  old  Commission  or  of  its  Editors,  result- 
ing in  the  production  of  some  works  in  which  a few 
grains  of  good  corn  were  buried  in  a vast  heap  of 
ebafif,  have  led  to  a very  general  but  very  unjust  de- 
preciation of  the  worth  of  the  series  as  a whole.  Such 
a series,  however,  is  indispensable  to  a Library  in  which 
it  is  .sought  to  bring  together  a good  body  of  British 
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history,  and  will  reward  the  pains — now  not  inconsider- 
able— which  are  necessary  to  its  obtaininent.  At  one 
time  the  late  Record  Commission  was  anything  rather 
than  penurious  in  the  distribution  of  its  productions, 
but  the  distribution  was  always  an  unsystematic,  and 
sometimes,  an  indiscriminate  one,  so  that  it  is  by  no 
means  unusual  to  find  in  Libraries  very  broken  sets  of 
these  publications,  some  of  which  it  is  now  scarcely 
possible  to  complete.  This  remark  holds  good  of  some 
of  the  best  and  most  recent  of  the  Record  Books  — of 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas’  ‘Proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council,’ 
for  instance — as  well  as  of  those  of  earlier  date. 

II.  Works  of  the  State  Paper  Commission. 

The  most  important  work  which  has  been  hitherto 
produced  by  this  Commission  is  the  Collection  of  State 
Papers  of  the  reign  of  K.  Henry  VIII.  which  has  al- 
ready extended  to  eleven  volumes,  quarto,  and  contains 
papers  of  the  highest  interest  for  the  students  of  English 
history.  In  1838,  when  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes 
of  the  work  appeared,  the  Commissioners  made  an  ex- 
tensive gratuitous  distribution  of  two  volumes  out  of 
five  “to  various  foundation  schools,  scientific  societies, 
public  Libraries,  and  literary  institutions,”  most  of 
which  did  not  possess  the  preceding  volumes,  and  then 
on  the  subsequent  publication  of  six  more  volumes 
(to  11)  gravely  signified  by  circular  that  “on  the 
present  occasion  their  Lordships,  after  mature  con- 
sideration, have  found  reason  to  alter  that  course,  and 
instead  of  making  presentations  on  so  extensive  a scale, 
they  are  of  opinion  it  will  be  much  more  beneficial  to 
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the  Public  at  large  that  the  work  should  be  offered  for 
sale  at  a price  so  moderate  . . as  to  be  within  the  reach 
of  all  scientific  institutions”  &c.' 

There  is  another  work  of  great  value  to  inquirers 
into  our  national  history — the ' ilfo/iMwien/a  Historica 
Britannica.  This,  too,  has  been  distributed  to  very  few 
Libraries,  and  to  those  few  with  extraordinary  caprice. 
It  was , for  example , applied  for  on  behalf  of  tw'o  rate- 
supported  Libraries  in  adjacent  towns;  both,  of  course, 
open  to  all  comers,  but  the  one  having  an  average  yearly 
delivery  of  150,000  volumes,  and  the  other  an  average 
yearly  delivery  of  only  .S5,000.  To  the  Library  wdth 
the  smaller  number  of  readers,  it  was  granted  but  to 
that  having  the  greater  number  it  was  refused.  Closely 
akin  to  these  publications  are  those  which  are  now 
rapidly  issuing  from  the  Press  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  present  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  which  bid 
fair  to  comprise  a body  of  materials  for  British  History 
of  sterling  value. 

in.  Works  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 

The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  print,  or 
have  the  control  of,  a very  considerable  number  of 
scientific  works.  Amongst  them  are  Astronomical  Ob- 
servations, Manuals  of  Navigation,  Narrations  of  Voyages 
of  Discovery,  and  many  other  publications,  some  of 
which  are  of  Interest  to  a small  class  of  persons  only, 
but  others  of  which  possess  utility  and  attractions  for 
a wide  circle  of  readers.  For  some  of  the  more  volum- 

I Letter  of  Mr.  Lemon,  Secretary  to  the  Commission,  quoted  in  Min- 
of  Evidence  on  Distribution  0/  Pari.  Pnpets.,  73. 
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inous  and  costly  of  these  works  grants  have  been  made  book  i. 
by  Parliament  (in  the  “Miscellaneous  Estimates”),  year  Public  HUtoriu- 
after  year,  but  no  account  has  ever  been  submitted  of  uc  PrinUuK. 
the  total  cost  of  such  works,  of  the  regulations  under 
which  they  are  printed  and  illustrated , of  the  prices 
at  which  they  are  sold,  or  the  degree,  if  any,  to  which 
they  are  practically  made  accessible  to  such  students  of 
the  subjects  they  relate  to  as  may  not  have  it  in  their 
power  to  purchase  them. 

IV.  Works  of  the  Patent  Office.  .Specificatious 

aud  Indexes  of 

The  publications  of  “ Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  >’•“»«■ 
Patents  under  the  Great  Seal”  date  only  from  the  1st 
of  October  1852,  but  are  already  very  voluminous.  They 
comprise  (1.)  The  specification  and  the  accompanying 
drawings,  if  any,  of  every  sealed  patent  of  invention 
granted  subsequently  to  the  date  above  mentioned,  and 
also  of  every  application  for  a patent  which  may  have 
reached  one  or  other  of  the  preliminary  stages,  but  may 
have  failed  to  pass  the  seal.  (2.)  Chronological  inde.ves 
of  all  patents  of  Invention  which  have  been  granted 
from  the  time  of  James  I.  to  the  present  date.  (.3.) 
Subject-matter  indexes  of  the  same,  arranged  in  classes. 

(4.)  Reference  indexes  of  the  same,  in  which  are  entered 
under  the  .short  title  of  every  patent,  references  to  such 
periodical  and  other  works  as  contain  either  its  specific- 
ation or  an  abstract  thereof.  (5.)  Alphabetical  Indexes 
of  Patentees  from  the  time  of  James  I.  to  the  present 
date.  (6.)  A collection  of  the  original  specifications  and 
illustrative  diagrams  of  all  Patents  of  Invention,  from 
the  first  issue  of  such  Privileges  down  to  the  passing 
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of  the  New  Patent  Law  in  1852.  This  series  is  now 
(1858)  rapidly  advancing  towards  completion.  And  (7) 
the  ‘Journal  of  the  Commissioners  of  Patents,’  pub- 
lished twice  a week,  which  contains  the  names  of  ap- 
plicants for  patents,  the  titles  of  all  the  spedifications 
filed,  and  of  all  patents  sealed  during  the  intervals  of 
publication.  The  total  number  of  Specifications  already 
printed,  it  may  be  added,  exceeds  17,000. 

By  a clause  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  con- 
stituted this  Commission  it  was  expressly  enjoined  on 
the  Commissioners  that  they  should  take  measures  for 
the  due  promulgation  of  the  Specifications  and  Indexes, 
but  nothing  was  done,  or  done  effifiently,  in  this  direc- 
tion until  the  spring  of  1855.  Since  that  period,  how- 
ever, a liberal  distribution  has  been  organized  and  all 
the  publications  of  the  Commission  are  forwarded  to 
most  of  the  great  towns  in  the  Kingdom. 

V.  Publications  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance. 

Of  the  value  of  the  Ordnance  Surveys  of  the  United 
Kingdom  it  would  be  superfluous  to  say  anything.  But  a.s 
to  their  distribution  it  needs  to  be  said  that  the  arrange- 
ments on  that  head  correspond  neither  with  the  cost 
to  the  Public  of  those  Surveys,  nor  with  the  interests  of 
science  in  their  application;  and  precisely  the  same 
statement  may  be  made  as  to  the  “ Geological  Survey  of 
Great  Britain,”  and  the  “Records  of  the  School  of  Mines." 

VI.  Other  works  printed — wholly  or  partially — 
AT  the  public  charge. 

There  are  many  minor  jniblications — minor  as  to  their 
extent,  but  of  considerable  intrinsic  value — which  ap- 
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pear  in  various  forms  by  authority  of  government  de-  "oun  i. 

ir>  i'ti  ..i.,.  Ch.pwr  IV. 

partments  and  boards,  and  the  expense  of  which  is,  Huiorio 

, , l^raphy  >tid  Pub* 

wholly  or  in  part,  defrayed  from  the  public  purse.  Some  PriDUi.*. 
of  these  relate  to  the  natural  sciences— some  to  archaeo- 
logy and  the  arts — some  to  the  affairs  or  contents  of 
particular  national  establishments — others  again  to 
Political  Affairs,  domestic  or  foreign.  There  is  no- 
where any  complete  list  of  such  works.  No  systematic 
scheme  for  their  distribution  has  ever  been  framed. 

No  one  public  officer  could  tell — even  had  he  the  offer 
of  a well-paid  “Commissionership”  of  something  for 
his  reward — what  they  have  cost,  or  what  stock  of 
them  remains  on  hand.  And,  very  recently,  when  a 
member  of  Parliament  desirous  of  getting  some  inform- 
ation on  these  points,  after  consulting  various  official 
persons,  found  at  last  the  functionary  within  whose 
province  it  seemed  to  lie,  he  was  assured  that  it  could 
not  be  supplied  for  tico  reasons:  the  first — that  the 
obtainable  information  on  the  subject  was  so  little  as 
to  be  valueless;  and  the  second,  that  the  cost  of  print- 
ing it  (it  was  proposed  to  obtain  a “return”  in  the 
ordinary  form)  would  be  “ enormous.” 

Before  dismissing  this  section  of  the  subject  it  may  Amtrir.n 

° of  cli,tribuUng 

be  useful  to  glance  at  the  system  of  dealing  with  Con-  congr»..ion- 

° _ >1  >iiil  BUIO 

gressional  and  State  documents  which  obtains  in  the  aotomenu. 
United  States  of  America.  Often  in  point  of  literary 
workmanship,  and  always  in  point  of  typographical 
execution , these  American  State  papers  make  a poor 
figure  beside  our  own.  But  in  respect  of  their  sys- 
tematic use  for  the  creation  of  public  opinion  and  for 
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the  furtherance  of  education,  the  American  practice  is 
greatly  in  advance  of  ours.  This  liberality  of  distribu- 
tion is,  I believe,  carried  sometimes  into  profusion  and 
excess , but  taking  it  as  a whole  it  is  useful  and  praise- 
worthy. Of  the  current  Congressional  Debates  every 
Member  of  Congress  is  entitled  to  24  copies  for  distri- 
bution. A collective  series  of  the  “Annals  of  Congress” 
from  1789  is  in  course  of  publication,  in  an  edition  of 
2000  copies.  Of  these,  each  of  the  282  members  of 
Congress  has  one  copy;  five  copies  are  assigned  to  the 
Library  of  Congress;  two  to  those  of  the  executive  de- 
partments; one  to  that  of  the  President;  .'iO  copies  to 
the  Library  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  25  to  the 
Document  Room  of  the  Senate;  306  to  Public  and  In- 
corporated Libraries,  Colleges,  and  other  literary  in- 
stitutions; 85  copies  for  foreign  legations  ahd  ex- 
changes ; two  copies  to  the  executive  office  of  each  State 
and  Territory;  and  one  copy  to  Circuit-Court  and  Dis- 
trict-Court of  the  United  States;  the  residue  being  de- 
posited in  the  Department  of  State  subject  to  the  future 
disposition  of  Congress.  Of  Reports  and  Papers  pre- 
sented to  Congress  the  number  printed  is  various  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  paper;  1500  is  the 
minimum  number  and  the  maximum  has — in  one  in- 
stance, at  least;  that  of  the  Patent  Office  Report  upon 
Agriculture, — reached  100,000.  Of  all  papers  500  co- 
pies are  imiformly  reserved  to  be  bound  at  the  end  of 
the  session  into  sets  for  the  Public  Libraries,  Historical 
Societies  and  Colleges  of  the  Union.  By  a law  dating  as 
far  back  as  1814,  it  was  provided  that  all  incorjiorated 
Colleges  and  Historical  Societies  throughout  the  Union 
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shall  receive  a bound  set  of  all  the  documents  gratuit- 
ously, and  the  list  of  institutions  and  Libraries  thus 
privileged  has  been  enlarged  by  several  subsequent 
laws.  A similar  course  has  been  pursued  with  the  Col- 
lections of  the  Laws  and  Treaties  of  the  United  States. 
As  respects  the  public  documents  of  the  principal  in- 
dividual States  of  the  Union,  a like  liberality  obtains, 
and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
the  Legislature  of  which  has  distinguished  itself  by  the 
production  of  some  scientific  works  of  great  value, 
amongst  which,  the  Natural  History  of  the  State  (in 
seventeen  volumes,  quarto,  published  between  the  years 
1842  and  1852,)  is  very  noticeable.  The  liberality 
which  has  characterized  the  distribution  of  all  the 
works  I have  mentioned,  has  been  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  Union  itself,  but  has  largely  extended  to 
foreign  countries.  Verj'  wisely,  however,  it  has  been 
souglit  to  make  this  foreign  circulation  the  basis  of 
INTERNATIONAL  EXCHANGES,  a SUbjcct  tO  whlch  I MOW 
advert. 
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INTERNATIONAL  EXCHANGES. 


A geoeral  aysleiu  uf  liitarnatioiuil  Cumniuairatinn  . . . 
ha«  been  establi»hed  which  will  tend  to  render  the  re- 
dulU  of  the  laboura  of  each  country,  in  Literature  and 
Science,  cumraon  to  all,  and  to  produce  a community 
of  inlereat,  ....  of  know'ledge,  and  of  kindly  fevIhiK 
4moo(C  men. 

SnirfAruaion  Kepor/  f«*r  3i5. 


Occasional  and  sometimes  munificent  interchan- 
ges of  the  literary  and  scientific  productions  of  different 
countries  are  by  no  means  of  recent  origin;  but  until 
lately  they  have  been  accidental  rather  than  systematic, 
and  our  own  country  has  been  somewhat  backward  in 
their  encouragement.  In  July  1832,  a Treasury  Minute 
was  recorded  to  the  following  effect:  “The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  informs  the  Board  that  there  is  the 
prospect  of  an  arrangement  being  made  between  His 
Majesty’s  Government  and  the  Government  of  the  King 
of  the  French,  by  which  an  interchange  of  all  new- 
literary  publications  will  be  secured  for  the  use  of  the 
Library  of  the  British  Museum  in  the  one  country,  and 
the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi  in  the  other.  The  Chancellor 
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of  the  Exchequer  also  states,  that  arrangements  of  the 
same  nature  have  already  been  carried  into  effect, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  a mutual  communication  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Publications  and  Proceedings  of  that  branch 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  [of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies?]  of  France.”  And  the  Minute 
proceeds  to  recommend  that  purchase  of  the  Copyright 
privilegeofAberdeenUniversity,  to  which  I have  referred 
in  a preceding  section  of  this  article.  But,  as  I have 
stated,  the  contemplated  arrangement  was  never  car- 
ried into  effect.  About  the  time  when  this  negotiation 
between  London  and  Paris  was  on  foot,  the  attention 
of  M.  Alexandre  Vattemare  seems  to  have  been  at- 
tracted to  the  subject,  and  from  that  date  almost  to 
the  present  he  appears  to  have  devoted  himself  to  the 
advocacy  and  the  agency  of  such  interchanges, — espe- 
cially between  the  leading  States  of  Europe  and  those 
of  America, — with  a zeal  which  would  probably  have 
attained  greater  succes,  had  it  been  more  largely  tem- 
pered with  discretion.  In  several  respects  Mr.  Vatte- 
inare  appears  to  have  laid  himself  open  to  unfriendly 
criticism,  but  there  is  abundant  proof  that  he  has  given 
important  furtherance  in  a good  work.  The  evidence 
on  this  point  of  an  intelligent  and  competent  witness, 
Mr.  Henry  Stevens  of  Vermont,  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee in  Public  Libraries  of  1849,  merits  quotation; 
“About  three  fourths  of  the  American  States,”  he  says, 
“have  given  many  copies  of  all  their  publications  to 

M.  Vattemare  to  be  sent  to  France Most  of 

the  States  have  given  him  many  books,  and  sufficient 
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money  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  exchange,  .... 
and,  in  return,  the  French  government  has  sent,  through 
him,  many  important  works  to  the  State  Libraries  and 
to  the  Congress  Library.  In  its  Report  the  Committee 
testified  the  satisfaction  with  which  it  had  “observed 
that  a regular  system  of  International  Interchange  of 
Books  had  been  established  between  France,  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  They  believe  that  such  inter- 
changes not  only  promote  the  advancement  of  literature, 
art,  and  science,  but  that  they  have  also  a strong  ten- 
dency to  increase  the  friendly  understanding  between 
nations,  and  to  advance  the  general  interests  of  hu- 
manity.”* The  Committee  regret,  it  is  added,  “that  more 
has  not  been  done  in  this  country  to  promote  so  im- 
portant an  object;  and  they  desire  to  record  their 
earnest  hope  that  the  Government  (as  well  as  the  Liter- 
ary Institutions  of  the  country,)  may  readily  avail 
themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  encourage  it.”  “ 

In  a Report  which  M.  Vattemare  addressed,  in  1853, 
to  the  ‘Librarian's  Convention'  which  then  met  in  New 
York,  he  enumerated  upwards  of  130  Public  Libraries 
and  other  establishments,  which,  he  says,  “have  parti- 
cipated in  the  benefits  of  the  system  of  exchanges;" 
and  stated  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  the  Legislatures  of  1 7 States  of  the  Union 
had  passed  laws  for  j)romoting  such  exchanges.  He 
also  laid  before  the  Convention  the  following  “Table 
of  the  operation  of  the  System  of  exchanges  from  1847 
to  1851,  inclusive”; — 

* Miiiutea  of  Evidence  heforr  Sfl.Vom.ouPuhl.Lihr.  (1849),  Q.  IGOT-IfilS. 

* ut  supra,  xlii.  ^ 
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In  1855,  The  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  in  presenting  their  Annual  Report  as 
Trustees  of  the  State  Library,  after  recording  the  dona- 
tion of  a splendid  work  on  the  topography  of  Lan- 
guedoc, and  of  an  important  series  of  medals  from  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  proceed  thus:  “M.  Vattemare 
has  been  the  medium  of  their  transmission,  and  through 
him  have  also  been  received  large  and  valuable  dona- 
tions from  the  Ministers  of  the  French  Empire,  among 
which  may  be  specified  the  Travels  in  Persia  of  MM. 
Flandin  and  Coste  (in  folio);  the  Bulletin  of  the  Laws 
of  France;  the  Annals  of  Bridges  and  Highways,  with 
various  other  statistical  works.  Through  him  also  have 
been  obtained  exchanges  from  the  Imperial  Library  of 
Paris,  from  the  cities  of  Lyons,  Metz  and  Bordeaux, 
from  several  literary  and  scientific  societies;  and  finally 
from  several  individuals,”  including  M.  Guizot,  who 
has  sent  some  of  his  historical  writings,  and  M.  Barthe, 
President  of  the  ‘Cour  desComptes,’  who  has  contributed 
the  proceedings  of  the  Leguslative  Assemblies  from  1847 
to  185.3,  in  forty-eight  volumes.  From  the  Govern- 
ments of  Holland  and  Belgium  various  publications,  it 

* Neir  York  Literary  Bfgi*ter^  87-93. 
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is  aiitk'il,  have  been  tnnisinitted  through  tlie  same 
agency. ' 

An  agency  of  the  same  kind,  but  of  far  gi*eatcr  and 
rapidly  increasing  importance,  has  been  established  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington.  On  this 
head,  it  is  stated  in  the  Eighth  Annual  Report; — “The 
Institution  is  now  the  principal  agent  of  scientific  and 
literary  communication  between  the  Old  World  and  the 
New.  Its  system  of  exchange  is  established  on  a reliable 
basis,  namely,  that  of  the  publications  of  the  Institution 
itself. ...  The  importance  of  such  a system  with  reference 
to  the  scientific  character  of  our  country,  could  scarcely 
be  appi'eciated  by  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  re- 
sults which  flow  from  an  easy  and  certain  intercommuni- 
cation of  this  kind.”*  A statement  aj)pended  to  the  Re- 
port shews  that  in  the  year  1853,  1440  volumes,  991 
parts  of  volumes  and  pamphlets,  and  125  maps  and 
prints  were  “received  in  exchange  from  abroad.”’  But 
(with  a singular  want  of  judgment),  instead  of  any  si- 
milar statement  as  to  the  books  etc.  which  haTC  been 
sent  thither,  there  is  only  a table  shewing  the  number 
of  “packages,"  the  “weight  in  pounds,”  and  the  “ca- 
pacity in  cubic  feet”  * of  the  gifts  from  America.  1 
am  able,  however,  to  bear  personal  testimony  to  the 
great  liberality  with  which  these  interchanges  are  car- 
ried out  both  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  by 


* Annual  Iit*port  of  the  TruKlees  of  the  State  Library  of  the  State  of 
Sfw  York  (Albany,  1855),  6. 

^ %th  Jieport  of  Board -of  BrtjenH  of  Smithtonian  institution  (1855),  25. 
> Ibid.,  50. 

* Ibid.,  37.  « 
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several  of  the  State  Legislatures.  By  the  Literary  and 
Scientific  Societies  of  Great  Britain  the  advantages  of 
the  system  are  becoming  increasingly  appreciated.  But 
as  yet  little,  if  indeed  anything,  has  been  done  to  pro- 
mote it  by  the  British  Government  or  Legislature.  It 
is  certainly  not  to  the  credit  of  this  country  to  lag  so 
far  behind  in  a path  which  has  been  trodden  by  States- 
men and  by  men  of  letters  holding  the  first  rank  in  al- 
most eveiy  other  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world. 
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The  gMog  • boukaell«r  hi.n  price  for  hie  booke  lia» 
this  advantage:  He  that  will  do  to  ahall  have  the  rc> 
fusal  of  whatAoever  comee  to  the  bookeeller'a  hand; 
aud  to  b;  that  tneaui  get  many  things  «hich  other* 
wise  be  never  should  have  seen. 

Seldbic,  Table  Talk^  $ Books 


Hialls  are  not  to  be  despised.  ......  How  many 

rurioui  aud  useful  l>ooks  are  there,  which  no  collector 
has  yet  cried  up,  . . no  Bvans  or  Botheby  ba.s  yet 
knocked  down. 

Nabbs’  Correspondence  {Literarp  IlluttratioiUy  vU,  S43). 


§ 1.  Choice  of  authors  and  of  editions. 

No  task  is  more  likely  to  strip  a man  of  self-conceit 
than  that  of  having  to  frame,  and  to  carry  out  in  de- 
tail, a plan  for  the  formation  of  a large  Library.  When 
he  has  once  got  beyond  those  departments  of  know- 
ledge in  which  his  own  pursuits  and  tastes  have  spe- 
cially interested  him,  the  duty  becomes  a difficult  one. 
and  the  certainty  that,  with  his  best  efforts,  it  will  be  very 
imperfectly  performed  is  embarrassing  and  painful.  If- 
on  the  other  hand,  the  task  be  Imposed  upon  a “Com- 
mittee,” there  ensues  almost  the  certainty  that  its  exe- 
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ciition  will  depend  at  least  as  much  on  chance  as  on  •<.o»  i. 

plan;  that  responsibility  will  be  so  attenuated  as  to  Poreh.««. 
pass  off  in  vapour;  and  that  the  collection  so  brought 
together  will  consist  of  parts  bearing  but  a chaotic 
sort  of  relation  to  the  whole. 

The  difficulties  which  beset  this  portion  of  the  sub- 
ject must  therefore  e.xonerate  me  from  any  pretension 
to  do  more  than  offer  a few  hints  and  record  some 
useful  precedents  about  it,  such  as  may  be  serviceable 
to  those  whose  practical  experience  of  the  task  has  yet 
to  be  acquired. 

The  learned  Gabriel  Naude , who  discussed  this  down 

by  Naudivus  for 

theme,  with  much  ability,  two  centuries  ago  in  his  Ad~ 
vis  pour  dresser  une  bibliotheque,  laid  down  his  first  rule 
thus:  “The  first  means  is  to  take  the  counsel  and  ad- 
vice of  such  as  are  able  to  give  it  . . ‘viva  voce’,”  and 
this  is  as  good  a maxim  now  as  it  was  then.  “The  se- 
cond," he  adds,  “is  diligently  to  collect  those  few'  precepts 
that  may  be  deduced  froui  the  books  of  some  authors,  as 
. . . the  Counsel  of  Cardonius, ' the  Philolnblon  of  Rich- 
ard deBury,  the  Life  of  Vincent  Pinelli,  the  book  of  Pos- 
sevinus,  De  Cullura  inyeniorum,  that  which  Lipsius  * 
has  made  concerning  Libraries  etc.;”  * and  the  third  to 
collect  or  “cause  to  be  transcribed  all  Catalogues.” 

This,  again,  continues  to  be  an  important  preliminarj'. 


* J.  B.  Cardona,  De  regia  S.  Laurentii  ScorialenaxB  Bibliothet.'il  libellus, 
ftive  concilium  eogendi  omnU  generis  utiles  lihros,,  etc.  (Tarragona,  1587,  4to.) 

^ De  Bdtliodtecis  sgntagma.  It  watt  repriiiteil  in  Mader's  coUection 
(of  which  the  best  edition  is  tliat  of  Schmidt,  jmbiished  ut  llelmcstadt, 
in  1702.) 

* Kvelyn's  translation.  (I.ond.,  1661.) 
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within  reasonable  limits;  for  a collection  of  all  the  ca- 
talogues which  have  been  printed  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century,  would  somewhat  startle  the  ghost 
of  Naude,  could  it  ‘revisit  now  the  glimpses  of  the 
moon.’  Still,  too,  it  holds  good  that  “by  this  means, 
one  may  do  a friend  service  and  pleasure,  and  when 
we  cannot  furnish  him  with  the  book  he  is  in  quest 
of,  shew  and  direct  him  to  the  place  where  he  may 
find  some  copy.” 

This  plan  of  making,  at  the  outset,  a collection  of 
Catalogues  was  lately  carried  out,  very  extensively,  by 
Dr.  Cogswell,  of  New  York,  as  a preliminary  step  to 
the  collection  of  books  for  that  ‘Astor  Library,’  which 
has  already  become  one  of  the  finest  Libraries  of  re- 
cent formation  in  any  country.  He  began  by  collecting 
not  only  catalogues  but  bibliographical  works  of  all 
kinds,  to  the  number  of  nearly  5000  volumes,  and  this 
first  step  was  found  to  have  materially  facilitated  all  the 
succeeding  steps  of  an  arduous  labour.  The  first  pur- 
chase for  the  Astor  Library  wa^  made  in  the  year  1851 . 
At  the  end  of  1854,  it  already  numbered  no  less  than 
80,000  well  selected  volumes. 

If  the  fund  for  purchases  be  a considerable  one , and 
if  the  opportunity  ofier  itself  for  acquiring  a large  Li- 
brary, in  the  bulk,  on  reasonable  terms,  it  is  obvious 
that  to  take  advantage  of  it  will  save  time  and  money, 
even  if  the  Library  offered  should  contain  many  books 
unsuitable  to  the  purpose  in  hand.  The  books  deemed 
superfluous  will  have  their  exchangeable  value,  and  the 
amount  saved  in  the  expenses  contingent  on  purchases 
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in  detail  may,  perhaps,  serve  to  add  a goodly  number  of 
volumes  to  the  shelves.  But , in  the  enlargement  of  a 
Library  already  formed,  such  a course  will  usually  in- 
volve the  buying  of  so  many  duplicate  copies,  as  to  turn 
the  scale  of  advantage  the  other  way.  But,  be  this  as 
it  may,  in  almost  every  case  the  preparation  of  lists  of 
books  wanted  will  be  neccssaiy,  if  not  at  the  outset, 
yet  by  way  of  supplementing  the  first  purchases,  and 
of  filling  up  their  deficiencies.  If  these  lists  be  drawn 
up  in  classes,  they  may  be  made  to  serve  both  the  pur- 
pose of  circulation  amongst  booksellers  for  prices,  and 
that  of  temporaiy  catalogues.  The  classification  may 
be  of  a ruder  and  swifter  sort  than  would  be  suitable 
for  a permanent  catalogue,  and  should  have  some  re- 
ference to  the  practical  usages  of  the  trade.  What  they 
should  include  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  character 
of*the  Library  to  be  formed,  but  two  or  three  general 
considerations  may  be  usefully  suggested: — 

A British  Town  Library,  for  example,  possessing  a 
good  fund  for  purchases,  should  undoubtedly  seek  to 
have  every  standard  British  author  in  his  best  edition. 
Of  our  great  authors,  the  best  colleetive  edition;  the 
first  edition  of  each  separate  work;  the  last  edition 
published  in  the  author’s  life-time,  and  any  critical 
edition , possessing  special  value  for  its  notes  or  illus- 
trations, ought  all  to  be  sought  for  by  such  a Library. 
In  some  cases,  Indeed,  the  search  will  be  a somewhat 
despairing  one,  but  vigilance,  conjoined  with  patience, 
is  nowhere  more  certain  of  its  reward  than  amongst 
the  second-hand  book-shops,  even  in  these  days  of  keen 
com[>etition.  Just  as  the  .\lchemist  of  old  in  his  vain 
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search  after  the  grand  elixir,  stumbled  on  many  a pre- 
cious secret  by  the  way,  so  the  Bookworm  who  sets  out, 
in  good  earnest,  on  the  hunt  after  a series  of  Shakes- 
pearian (juartos,  will  hardly  fail  to  have  his  quest  re- 
warded hy  some  choice  treasures,  however  ill  he  may 
fare  with  his  main  quarry.  Next  to  the  works  of  our 
(•lassical  writers  should  come  the  criticisms,  the  com- 
mentaries, and  the  controversial  attacks  upon  them;  less 
for  the  light  they  throw  upon  their  subject,  than  for  that 
which  they  reflect  upon  the  age  to  which  they  belong. 
Even  the  much  abused  commentators  on  Shakespeare, 
however  little  they  may  illustrate  him,  supply  no  con- 
temptible illustrations  of  the  history  of  Manners,  and 
of  the  growth  of  Opinion. 

As  1 have  observed  in  the  general  remarks  prefixed 
to  this  section,  every  new  Library  to  be  formed  should 
have  some  predominating  class  or  classes  of  literature, 
in  which  systematic  and  continuous  effort  shall  be  di- 
rected to  make  it  as  full  and  as  complete  as  possible. 
If  the  divisions  thus  chosen  be  in  their  nature  intricate 
(as  are,  for  example,  the  classes“History”or“Politics”); 
extend  over  a very  broad  suidace;  and  are  cap- 
able of  illustration  in  by-paths  the  most  diverse,  such 
effort  will  be  turned  rather  to  accumulation  than  to 
selection.  In  resjject  to  themes  like  these,  we  may  not 
otdy  assent  to  Naude's  assertion  that  it  is  “a  perfect 
maxim  that  there  is  no  book  whatsoever,  be  it  never  so 
bad  or  decried,  but  may  in  time  be  sought  for  by  some 
person  or  other”,  but  add  to  it  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  which  “by  some  person  or  other”  may  not  be  turned 
to  good  account.  If,  however,  the  collection  in  question 
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is  to  be  mainly  a Library  of  Theology,  or  of  the  Ma- 
thematical Sciences , or  of  the  Physical  Sciences , or  of 
the  Arts,  the  aim  must  be  rather  to  select  than  to  ac- 
cumulate. But  the  selection  must  be  charitable  in  spirit 
and  liberal  in  appreciation.  There  are  some  books,  ra- 
dically wrong  and  practically  obsolete,  which  are  ne- 
vertheless worthy  both  of  purchase  and  perusal,  as 
marking  epochs  in  the  growth  of  Science  and  in  the 
History  of  Inventions.  In  no  department,  perhaps,  of 
letters,  is  this  catholicity  of  choice  more  desirable,  or 
more  difficult  than  in  Theology.' 

In  a well -endowed  Library  much  attention  will  ne- 
cessarily be  given  to  the  great  collections  on  special 
subjects, — some  of  which  are  almost  substantially  as 


* fj€  \n*truenday  etc.,  Evelyn's  translation,  § Hi.  “There  being,”  he 
arlds,  “no  better  resemblance  of  Libraries  than  to  the  meadow  of  Se- 
neca (Ep.  118),  where  every  living  creature  finds  that  which  is  most 
proper  for  him:— * Bos  herbam.  Cams  leporem,  Ciconia  lacertum.’” 

There  is  a pregnant  passage  on  this  point  in  the  work  1 have  just 
quoted,  which  is  the  more  honourable  to  the  writer  from  his  peculiar 
position  and  environments: — “Of  no  less  consequence  is  it,”  he  says, 
“not  to  neglect  the  works  of  the  principal  heresiarchs  or  fautors  of  new 

religions For  it  is  very  likely,  since  the  first  of  them  (not  to  speak 

of  the  new  ones)  have  been  chosfin  and  drawn  out  from  amongst  the 
most  learned  personages  of  the  precedent  age,  who,  by  1 know  not  what 
fancy  and  excessive  love  to  novelty,  did  quit  their  cassocks  and  the  ban- 
ner of  the  Church,  to  enrol  themselves  under  that  of  Lnthcr  and  Cal- 
vin;— and,  since  those  of  the  present  time  are  not  admitted  to  the  exer- 
cise of  their  ministry  until  after  a long  and  severe  examination  in  the  three 
tongues  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  chief  points  of  Philosophy  and 
Divinity; — there  is  a great  deal  of  likelihood,  I say,  that  [as  Commenta- 
tors upon  Holy  Scripture],  excepting  the  passages  controverted , they  may 
sometimes  hit  very  luckily  upon  others I conceive  it  no  extra- 

vagance or  danger  at  all  to  have  in  a Library  ....  alt  the  works  of  the 
most  learned  and  famous  Heretics.” 
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noo«  1.  well  as  in  name  ‘Libraries’  in  themselves, — siieh  as  the 
Purchiu)«9.  BihliotheciB  Patrum — the  Tliesaurus  Anliquitatum  Gne- 
carum  of  Gronovius — the  lierum  Italicanim  Scriptores 
of  M'uratori,  and  their  congeners.  It  will  be  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that,  by  settling  at  the  start  the  extent  to 
which  works  of  this  kind  shall  be  sought  for , needless 
purchases  of  the  separate  works  they  contain  may  be 
avoided.  In  most  cases  it  will  be  of  good  economy  to 
assign  a considerable  portion  of  the  fund  for  the  first 
purchases  to  what  are  in  a special  sense  termed  books 
of  reference  such  as  Collections,  Encyclopedias,  Lexi- 
cons, Dictionaries,  Transactions  of  the  chief  learned 
Societies,  and  long  sets  of  important  Periodicals  of  all 
kinds.  These  form  the  true  foundation  and  framework 
of  a Library;  they  may  be  made  to  render  important 
help  in  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  structure,  and 
if  much  neglected  at  first,  there  is  usually  little  likeli- 
hood that  they  will  be  properly  cared  for  at  a later 
period. 

In  regard  of  all  works  which  stand  out  saliently  in 
their  respective  classes  of  literature,  as  well  as  in  re- 
spect of  the  chief  works  of  all  classic  or  standard  au- 
thors, it  will  often  happen  that  many  editions  are  de- 
sirable; and  sometimes  the  peculiarities  which  make 
them  so  will  be  neither  very  apparent  nor  very  intel- 
ligible to  the  bystander,  unfamiliar  with  bibliography. 
‘What  is  the  use  of  all  those  Shakespeares?’  — is  a 
question  I have  heard  asked  of  Librarians  by  men  not 
by  any  means  devoid  of  intelligence  or  cultivation. 
And  the  difficulty  is  the  greater  if,  having  already  a 
perfect  edition  of  an  author,  it  be  proposed  to  purchase 
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a mutilated  one;  or,  having  one  copy  of  a book  in  the 
authentic  state  in  which  it  was  published,  another  copy 
be  sought  for  with  surreptitious  additions,  or  a spuri- 
ous little  page.  Yet  these  are  all  points  which  may 
fairly  have  their  weight  with  others  than  bibliomaniacs. 
They  may  be  of  great  furtherance  to  the  History  of 
Literature.  There  is  much  in  the  pithy  remark  of  M. 
Van  de  Weyer — “Rien  de  plus  curieux  que  cretudier  ce 
qui  d de  certaiues  epoques  les  gouvememens  veulent  que 
Fan  lise” — which  is  as  applicable  to  suppressed  or  e.x- 
purgated  editions,  as  to  the  literary  ephemera  at  which 
it  was  pointed.'  Of  the  special  bibliographical  rarities 
’ and  treasures  of  a Library  I shall  have  to  speak  here- 
after. 

§ 2.  Of  some  inferen’ces  that  may  be  drawn 

FROM  LIBRARY  STATISTICS  IN  THE  SELECTION 
OF  BOOKS  FOR  PURCHASE. 

The  Statistics  of  reading  in  Public  Libraries  is  a 
point  in  bibliothecal  economy  of  much  curiosity  and  of 
some  practical  utility,  but  as  yet  little  pains  have  been 
taken  in  the  gathering  of  the  data.  If  they  were  more 
abundant  and  more  trustworthy  than  they  are,  they  would 
still,  as  respects  this  branch  of  our  inquiry , bear  ra- 
ther on  the  number  of  copies  of  certain  books  which 
it  may  be  well  to  provide,  and  on  the  calculations  which 
it  may  be  prudent  to  make  as  to  the  probable  wear  and 
tear  of  Libraries  that  are  of  much  resort,  than  on  the 
selection  of  books  or  choice  of  authors.  Nor  can  tables 

* Van  de  Weyer,  Lettre$  $ur  let  Anglaii  <jui  ont  f^rit  en  Fran(;ais 
(Phiiobibion  (1854^,  40. 
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of  this  kind  afford  more  than  a very  partial  test  of  the 
profitable  uses  to  which  a Library  is  put;  since  it  is 
obvious  that  some  of  the  books  which  are  least  fre- 
quently taken  from  the  shelves  may  yet  render  higher, 
more  pregnant,  and  more  extensive  service  than  others 
which  are  in  daily  demand.  Estimating,  then,  such 
data  within  their  proper  limitations,  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  useful  to  bestow  a few  lines  on  some  that  lie  at 
hand. 

No  statement  of  this  kind  could  be  more  interesting 
than  a well-digested  table  of  the  issues  for  a certain 
period  in  the  Reading-Room  of  the  British  .Museum. 
Long  since.  Sir  Henry  Ellis  stated  (in  evidence  before 
the  “Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  Constitution  and 
Management  of  the  British  Museum"),  that  “the  quan-  • 
tity  and  quality  of  reading  in  every  department  of  li- 
terature" can  be  ascertained.  But,  in  the  whole  1760 
closely  printed  folio  pages  to  which  the  Report,  Evi- 
dence, Appendix  and  Index  of  that  Commission  extend, 
no  such  information  appears.  Some  twelve  years  ear- 
lier, however,  such  a statement  of  the  issues  durinsr 
three  months  was  submitted  to  a Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  is  as  follows.  (The  order  and 
arrangement  of  the  classes  I have  altered  for  greater 
clearness*: 


1 Q.  331.- July  16,  1847  (Minute*  of  Evi<Ufu:e^  14). 

^ It  may  be  needful  to  add  that  the  *'Uea<ling8”  are  not  (boae  of  the 
Librarian , but  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  (on  British 
Museum,  of  1835)  to  whom  the  Tabic  was  presented.  (App.  to  Report, 
420).  The  ynntpin^  is  my  own. 
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Works. 

I.  Thbolooy 1,190 

II.  History: — Works. 

History 2,167 

Antiquities 481 

Biography 707 

Genealogy 153 

Topography  . , . , . 1,286 

Voyages  and  Trayels  . . 797 

5,591 

ni.  Philosophy,  JraisPRC* 

DBMCB  , political  ECO- 
NOMY, Lome,  ete.: — 


Metaphysics,  Moral  Philo- 
sophy, Political  Economy, 

Logic,  etc.  , . . . . 1,725 

Law 945 

” 2,670 

IV.  SoiBNCSS  AMD  ARTS:  — 

Science 2,713 

Art 624 

3,337 

V.  Litesatcbb:  — 

Encyclopedias , Dictiona- 
ries, Grammars,  etc.  . . 421 

Poetry  and  Drama  . . . 1,187 

Romances,  Novels  and  An- 
nuals   495 

Reviews,  Magazines,  and 
Modern  Periodical  Lite- 
rature   870 

2,973 

Total  number  of  Works  . . . 15,761 


Thc.se  numbcr.s,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  of  works,  not 
volume.s,  and  are  exclusive  of  the  ‘books  of  Reference’ 
which  are  lodged  in  the  Reading-Room  itself,  and  are 
very  extensively  used.  No  particulars  are  given  as  to 
the  demand  for  individual  works.  The  15,761  works 
composed,  it  was  estimated,  about  40,000  volumes. 

In  a Report  on  the  working  of  the  first  of  those 
Town  Libraries  which  were  established  under  the  Act 
of  1850,  a minute  classification  was  given  of  the  issues 
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in  its  Consulting  or  “Reference”  Department  for  one 
year  (1852-53),  the  chief  points  of  which  may  be  thus 
indicated: 


CLAtS. 

S’o.  of  ToluntoN 
in  Reference 
Departmeot  in 
each  cUm. 

No.  of  volnraes 
iMued  to  reodert  hi 
Reference  Department 
in  each  class. 

1.  Theology 

414 

1,184 

II.  PHiL080PiiT(MoraI  andMental) 

281 

1,369 

III.  H18TOBT 

6,897 

■22,864 

IV.  Politics  (includ.  Lett,  Politic- 

al  Economy,  and  Commerce) 

2,072 

2,328 

V.  SciKKCES  and  Arts 

1,373 

8,618 

VI.  Litbeatdrk  and  Polyoraphy 

4,707 

24,517 

Totals  .... 

15,744 

61,080 

The  Astor  Library  (once  before  alluded  to)  at  New 
York — a noble  monument  of  American  munificence  in 
its  founder,  and  of  American  energy  and  judgment  in 
its  managers— is,  like  the  Town  Libraries  of  Eneland, 
freely  open  to  all  comers.  In  the  first  Report  issued 
(after  its  opening)  by  Dr.  Cogswell,  its  Librarian,  he 
says: — “On  observing  the  classes  and  kinds  of  books 
which  have  been  called  for,  I have  been  particularly 
struck  with  the  evidence  thus  afforded  of  the  wide 
range  which  the  American  mind  is  now  taking  in  thought 
and  research;  scholastic  theology;  transcendental  me- 
taphysics ; absti’use  mathematics , and  Oriental  philo- 
logy have  found  many  more  readers  than  Addi.son  and 
Johnson;  [Perhaps,  this  would  in  part  be  ascribable  to 
the  possession  of  Addison  and  Johnson  at  home?]  while, 
on  the  other  hand , I am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that 
works  of  practical  science  and  of  knowdedge  for  every 
day  use,  have  been  in  great  demand.  Very  few  have 
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come  to  tlie  Library  without  some  manifestly  distinct  toon  i. 
aim;  that  is,  it  has  been  little  used  for  mere  desuit  1*0  V 
reading,  but  for  the  most  part  with  a specific  view.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  say  which  department  is  most 
consulted,  but  there  is  naturally  less  dependence  upon 
the  Library  for  books  of  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine 
than  the  others,  these  three  faculties  being  better  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Libraries  of  the  institutions  especially 
intended  for  them.  Still,  in  each  of  these  departments, 
the  Library  has  many  works  not  elsewhere  to  be  found. 

[Then  follows  the  passage  which  I have  quoted , from 
another  point  of  view,  in  a preceding  chapter  of  this 
volume.  Elsewhere  it  is  stated  that  the  scientific  de- 
partment of  the  Library  includes  such  works  as  Rennie’s 
Theory,  formation  and  construction  of  Harbours;  A.  Ste- 
venson’s Account  of  the Skerryvore  Light  House;  R.  Ste- 
venson’s of  the  Bell-Rock,  and  Smeaton’s  of  the  Eddy- 
stone;  Wyatt’s  Indnstriid  Arts  and  Metal  tcork;  the 
London  Journal  of  Ar/s,  with  Newton’s  continuation  of 
that  periodical;  the  French  Brevets  irinvmtion,  (a  com- 
plete set  in  94 quarto  volumes);  sets  of  the  London  Re- 
pertory  of  Arts  and  Patent  Inventions,  the  Mechanic's 
Magazine;  Weale’s  Rudimentary  Works,  the  Machinists’ 
Assistant,  &,c.;  Buchanan’s  Machinery  and  Mill-work; 

Clark’s  Britannia  and  Conway  Tubular  Bridges;  Cail- 
lat’s  Parallels  of  Architecture;  Stalkart’s  Naval  Archi- 
tecture; the  Annales  J Agriculture ; the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England;  Daly’s  Revue 
d Architecture ; Dingle’s  Polytechnisches  Journed,  &c.] 

“The  same  remark”,  continues  Dr. Cogswell, “applies  to 
Natural  History,  all  branches  of  which  are  much  studied 
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here....  Passing  to  the  historical  side  of  the  Library 
we  come  to  a department  in  which  a very  general  in- 
terest has  been  taken — far  more  general  than  could 
have  been  anticipated  in  our  country — it  is  that  of  He- 
raldry and  Genealogy.  Among  the  early  purchases  for 
the  Library  there  were  but  few  books  of  this  Class,  as  it 
was  supposed  that  but  few  would  be  wanted;  a year  or 
ttvo’s  experience  proved  the  contrary,  and  the  collection 
has  been  greatly  enlarged;  it  is  now  sufficiently  ample  to 
enable  any  one  to  establish  his  armorial  bearings,  and 
trace  his  pedigree,  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  downfall  of 
the  Western  Empire.”  The  elegantly- veiled  irony  of 
the  leS,med  Librarian  of  New  York  would  not  be  with- 
out its  provocation  in  other  commercial  cities  that 
might  be  named,  nearer  home,  and  the  caterers  for  our 
popular  Libraries  will  do  well  to  bear  this  channel  of 
public  curiosity  in  mind,  and  not  only  to  provide  good 
store  of  genealogical  books,  but  also  ample  files  of 
Newspapers  and  of  Magazines,  for  its  appropriate 
supply.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  Reading-Room 
of  our  National  Library  know  well  what  a prominent 
place  is  occupied  there  by  the  tracers  of  pedigrees  and 
the  claimants  and  aspirants  to  lost  or  litigated  estates. 
And  in  many  a provincial  Library,  too,  the  attention  of 
the  visitor  is  sometimes  arrested  by  similar  faces  bend- 
ing over  similar  books, — faces  in  which  eagerness  and 
languor,  patience  and  anxiety,  past  disappointment  and 
lingering  hope,  are  strangely  and  strikingly  indicated. 
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§ 3.  Of  approximative  estimates  of  the  cost  of 

LIBRARIES,  AND  OF  THE  DATA  ON  W'HICH  THEY  MAY 
BE  BASED. 

One  of  the  very  first  questions  which  a Committee 
charged  with  the  arrangements  for  a projected  Library 
is  sure  to  propose  is  ‘How  many  books  can  we  get  for 
so  much  money?’  Any  reply  to  such  a question  at  so 
early  a stage  must  obviously  be  a vague  one.  I.ike  an 
attempt  to  make  an  estimate  for  a new  house  at  so  much 
‘per  cubic  foot’,  it  must  take  many  things  for  granted, 
on  insufficient  grounds , and  bear  the  aspect  rather  of 
conjecture  than  of  calculation.  Such  an  estimate,  how- 
ever, has  its  temporary  utility,  and  would  be  both 
easier  to  make  and  safer  to  rely  upon,  were  the  accounts 
and  statistics  of  Libraries  more  accessible  than  they 
usually  are. 

A statement  on  this  head,  founded  upon  the  ex- 
perience of  eight  Libraries  in  various  parts  of  the  Un- 
ited Kingdom,  was  laid  before  Mr.  Ewart’s  Committee 
on  Public  Libraries,  in  1849.  Part  of  this  I will  here 
quote,  adding  to  it  some  similar  particulars  as  to  pro- 
vincial Libraries  subsequently  founded; — 
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This  list,  it  will  be  seen,  embraces  Libraries  of  almost  ,oo«  i. 

every  class.  K the  Great  National  Library  of  the  British  V!,rrh«M.' 
Museum,  and  the  Libraries  of  the  Universities  and  other 
learned  bodies  be  set  apart,  and  the  purchases  of  the 
Town  Libraries  of  recent  fonnatlon  be  taken  by  them- 
selves, the  average  cost  per  volumee  of  the  latter  will 
be  five  shillings  and  two  pence  per  volume;  and  this, 

I think,  will  be  found  a sufficient  approximation  to  the 
expenditure  that  may  fairly  be  contemplated  in  the 
formation  of  a Library  of  this  kind, — of  an  average 
character, — provided  the  purchases  be  of  considerable 
extent  at  one  time,  so  as  to  command  at  once  the  best 
opportunities,  and  the  most  favourable  terms  of  the 
trade.  What  appear  likely  to  be  the  best  methods  of 
making  these  purchases  I proceed  to  consider. 

§ 4.  Of  some  details  in  the  purchasing  of  books. 

If  it  shall  have  been  determined  to  print  lists  of  the 
principal  books  which  it  is  intended  to  purchase,  the 
circulation  of  these  amongst  booksellers  is  obviously 
the  first  step  to  be  taken.  If  the  lists  be  classed  ones, 
some  sort  of  classification,  too,  of  the  booksellers  will 
have  to  be  made,  by  way  of  preliminary  to  such  cir- 
culation. Two  thirds,  perhaps,  of  the  dealers  who  keep 
large  stocks  of  second-hand  books  in  London  (and  some 
of  those  in  the  other  chief  cities  and  towns  of  the  King- 
dom), have  some  specialty  to  which  their  business  and 
attention  are  mainly  and  usually  directed.  The  key  to 
such  a classification  must  be  sought  in  the  catalogues 
which  it  is  now  the  almost  universal  practice  of  the 
trade  to  issue. 

41  • 
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In  making  purchases  from  second-liand  Catalogues 
the  discount  usually  allowed  to  Libraries  is  ten  per  cent. 
If  the  purchases,  however,  he  very  extensive,  a some- 
what larger  discount  may  often  be  obtained.  Some  book- 
sellers , and  those  of  great  eminence  in  the  trade,  have 
of  late  years  adopted  the  practice  of  inserting  the  net 
prices  in  their  catalogues , and  of  making  no  abatement 
whatever.  To  this  system  there  does  not  appear  any 
reasonable  objection,  unless  it  be  that  it  puts  public 
Libraries  and  private  purchasers  exactly  on  the  same 
footing;  and  to  this  objection — whatever  its  w’orth — 
may  be  opposed  the  self-evident  fact  that,  if  it  puts 
them  on  an  equality  as  to  {payment,  it  also  makes  them 
equal  as  to  their  chances  of  obtaining  books,  the  demand 
for  which  may  happen  to  be  immediate  and  competitive. 

As  to  the  purchase  of  books  at  sales  by  auction, 
there  is  a common  opinion  that  it  is  better  for  Libraries 
to  buy  by  commission  than  by  direct  bidding.  Those 
who  remember  the  state  of  the  old  book-trade  in  its 
palmy  days,  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  will  be  at 
no  loss  to  understand  the  weighty  reasons  which  gave 
currency  to  that  opinion;  but  it  may  fairly  be  doubted, 
whether  they  have  much  validity  or  applicability,  mider 
ordinary  circumstances,  now.  If  it  be  intended  to  buy 
extensively  at  any  great  sale,  any  man  having  a com- 
petent knowledge  of  books,  with  a clear  head,  and  a 
fair  shaie  of  self  possession,  need  have  little  fear  of 
combinations  to  ‘rig  the  market;’  but  he  will  need  to 
lay  down  some  small  code  of  rules  for  himself,  and 
rigidly  to  observe  them.  Amongst  these  (for  the  tyro’s 
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sake)  I may  venture  to  indicate:  (1.)  The  examination  boo.  ■. 
of  books  before  the  sale,  not  during  it.  (2.)  A steady  Pqrchaies. 
unintermittent  bidding  up  to  his  predetermined  limit, 
for  all  the  books  which  he  wants,  from  the  first  lot  to 
the  last;  and — if  there  be  any  signs  of  a ‘combination’ 

— for  a few  others  which  he  may  not  want.  (3),  Care- 
fid  avoidance  of  all  interruptions  and  conversation; 
with  especial  watchfulness  of  the  hammer  immediately 
after  the  disposal  of  those  especially  seductive  lots, 
which  may  have  excited  a keen  and  spirited  competition. 

(There  is  usually  on  such  occasions  a sort  of  ‘lull,’  very 
favourable  to  the  acquisition  of  good  bargains.)  And 
(4),  the  uniform  preservation  and  storing  up  of  priced 
catalogues  of  all  important  sales  for  future  reference. 

With  regard  to  the  purchase  of  new  books,  whether  DUcounU  Qu 

^ 1 IT  1 1*  pnrchMc  of  IJC 

English  or  Foreign,  the  only  remark  I need  make  is  hooks, 
that,  in  the  long  run,  it  will  be  found  the  best  economy 
to  deal  only  with  houses  of  established  position  and 
credit.  In  the  present  state  of  the  trade  there  are  every- 
where dealers  who  will  offer  to  supply  books  at  prices 
which  cannot,  with  fair  dealing,  be  remunerative;  and 
the  inevitable  result  is  that  the  dealing,  when  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself,  is  other  than  fair.  Where  the  pur- 
chases for  a Public  Libraiy  are  considerable , an  aver- 
age discount  of  twenty  per  cent  upon  ‘regular’  books 
(Periodicals  excepted),  may  safely  be  calculated  on,  and 
is,  in  ordinary  cases,  as  much  as  can  fairly  and  hon- 
estly be  afforded.  As  to  sale  books  and  ‘remainders,’ 
it  is  obvious  that  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down,  the 
discount  on  such  varying  within  an  extreme  range  of 
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twenty  five  to  perhaps  seventy  five  per  cent.  For  hooks 
of  this  class  the  best  course  is  usually  to  deal  directly 
with  the  holders  of  large  stocks,  as  it  also  obviously  is 
to  deal  with  the  publishers,  when  many  copies  of  a new 
work  are  needed.  Of  late  a large  trade  in  ‘Library  du- 
plicates’— or  sui’j)lu8  copies  from  the  circulating  Li- 
braries— has  sprung  up,  but  here,  too,  the  saving  is  often 
rather  appaitmt  than  real,  as  such  copies  are  usually 
deteriorated  fully  to  the  value  of  the  difference  in  price. 

As  a general  rule  which  should  govern  all  purchases, 
it  is  as  much  the  dictate  of  prudence  as  of  morality  to 
stand  aloof  from  the  unscrupulous  dealer  who  exhibits 
his  own  w'ant  of  integrity,  by  recklessly  underselling 
the  majority  of  his  fellow  tradesmen. 

§ 5.  Of  the  causes  ok  the  fluctuations  in  pkice.s; 

AND,  MORE  PARTICULARLY,  OF  RARITY  IN  BOOKS. 

A well-grounded  and  well -digested  view  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  book -trade  would  not  only  afford 
valuable  illustrations  of  Literary  History,  but  would  be 
a desirable  supplement  to  that  ‘History  of  Prices'  which 
occupies  so  important  a place  in  Political  science,  but 
in  which,  as  yet,  adequate  attention  has  not  been  paid 
to  the  mercantile  variations  of  the  food  of  the  mind. 
The  causes  of  the  fluctuation  in  the  prices  of  books, — 
of  their  plenitude,  and  their  scarcity, — of  the  efforts  to 
circulate  them , and  the  efforts  to  suppress  them, — are 
linked  with  every  variety  of  social  phenomena  that  can 
employ  the  historian  or  instruct  the  student.  And,  over 
and  above  those  more  obvious  links  which  connect 
Books  and  Events,  when  a book  produces  a Reform- 
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ation  in  Religion,  or  a Revolution  in  Politics,  there  is 
an  undercurrent  of  influence  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
which  is  to  be  traced  in  the  varying  fortunes  of  indi- 
vidual works;  — in  their  popularity,  at  one  time,  and 
their  oblivion  at  another;— in  the  splendid  rewards  and 
the  severe  punishments  which  have  attended  their  pro- 
duction;— in  the  singular  way  by  which  one  book  is 
sometimes  supplanted  by  another,  or  is  raised  to  the 
pinnacle  of  fame , by  the  very  means  which  were  used 
to  decry  and  degrade  it.  Here,  however,  and  now,  I 
have  but  to  indicate  the  several  classes  of  causes , if  I 
may  so  speak,  by  which  the  prices  of  books  have  been 
ordinarily  affected,  and  which  necessarily  have  their 
place  amongst  the  questions  that  will  claim  consider- 
ation in  the  selection  and  establishment  of  Libraries. 
They  may  (for  the  purpose  in  hand)  be  grouped  under 
two  heads:  1,  Ranty;  2,  Condition. 

In  his  Bibliotheque  curieuse,  historique  et  critique,  ou 
Catalogue  raisonne  de  livres  difjiciles  d trouver,  David 
Clement  has  gone  very  minutely  into  both  the  causes 
and  the  degrees  of  Rarity  in  books.  That  work  is  now 
a century  old,  and  (although  it  extends  to  nine  goodly 
rjuartos,)  is  incomplete;  but  no  subsequent  writer  has 
treated  the  subject  so  elaborately,  or  has  based  his  opi- 
nions about  it  on  so  large  an  induction  of  facts  and 
comparison  of  authorities.  According  to  Clement,  there 
are  two  sorts  of  rarity  in  books:  the  one  absolute,  the 
other  conditional  or  contingent.  There  are  rare  editions 
of  very  common  books.  There  arc  books  of  almost 
common  occurrence  in  public  Libraries,  which  are 
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.ooE  1.  rarely  seen  in  the  market.  A book  or  an  edition  of 

l*urrtum.  which  but  very  few  copies  exist  he  calls  ‘necessarily 

rare;’  one  which  is  only  with  difficulty  to  be  met  with, 
— however  many  copies  may  be  extant; — he  calls  ‘con- 
tingently rare.'  Under  the  first  head  he  classes:  (1) 
Books  of  which  few  copies  were  printed;  (2)  Books 
which  have  been  suppressed;  (3)  Books  which  have 
been  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  casual  fire,  or  other 
accident;  (4)  Books  of  which  a large  portion  of  the  im- 
pression has  been  ‘wasted’ — usually  for  want  of  suc- 
cess when  published;  (5)  Volumes  of  which  the  print- 
ing was  never  completed;  (6)  Copies  on  large  paper 
or  on  vellum.  Under  the  second  head  he  enumerates: 
(1)  Books  on  subjects  which  interest  only  a particular 
class  of  students;  (2)  Books  in  languages  which  are 
little  known;  (3)  Heretical,  licentious,  and  libellous 
books;  (4)  First  editions  of  a classic  author  from  MSS; 
(5)  First  productions  of  the  printing  press  in  a par- 
ticular town;  (6)  The  productions  of  the  celebrated 
printers  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy;  (7)  Books  in  the 
vernacidar  language  of  an  author  who  printed  them  in 
a foreign  country;  (8)  Books  privately  printed;  (9) 
Works  the  various  parts  of  which  have  been  published 
under  different  titles,  in  different  sizes,  or  in  various 
places. 

The  degrees  of  rarity  he  estin)ates  thus:  (1)  Every 
book  which  is  no  longer  current  in  the  trade  and  re- 
ijuires  some  pains  in  the  search  for  it,  is  ‘of  infrequent 
occurrence’  (peu  commun);  (2)  If  there  are  but  few  co- 
pies in  the  country  in  which  we  live,  and  those  not 
easily  met  with,  it  is  ‘raref  (3)  If  the  copies  are  so  dis- 
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iiersed  that  there  are  but  few  of  them,  even  in  the  neigh-  »oo«  i. 
bounng  countries,  so  that  there  is  increased  difficulty  to  Furcha«.. 
procure  them,  it  is  ‘very  rare;’  (4)  If  the  number  of 
copies  be  but  50  or  60,  and  those  scattered;  or  if  the 
work  be  so  far  lost  as  not  to  make  its  appearance  more 
frequently  than  it  w'oiild,  were  but  60  copies  of  it  in 
existence,  it  is  ‘extremely  rare;’  (5)  And,  finally,  every 
work  of  which  there  are  not  ten, copies  in  the  world  is 
'excessively  rare’  (de  la  demise  r arete.).  One  qualifi- 
cation, it  is  evident,  must  here  be  tacitly  understood, 
although  it  is  not  explicitly  stated, — namely,  that  the 
books  to  which  this  scale  shall  be  applied  for  any  practical 
purpose  must  be  books  which,  on  some  ground  or  other, 
are  sought  for.'  There  are  few,  even  amongst  “biblio- 
maniacs,” for  whom  scarcity,  quite  irrespectively  of 
every  other  quality,  will  suffice,  however  decisive  it 
may  be  {cceteris  paribus)  in  determining  prices. 

Books,  the  excessive  rarity  of  wliich  arises  from  a or  Book,  of  .x- 
ren/  small  impression,  are  usually  (there  are,  of  course,  impres»ion. 
striking  exceptions)  such  as  relate  to  the  genealogy  or 
the  possessions  of  eminent  families,  or  such  as  have 
been  the  amusements  of  opulent  leisure — not  always, 
it  must  be  confessed,  of  a discreet  or  dignified  kind. 

There  are,  (to  take  an  example  from  the  first  named 
category,)  few  English  books  of  greater  rarity  than  Lord 


> would  be  an  abuse  of  terms  to  ascribe  *rarity*  to  many  books 
of  no  interest — of  which  it  might  with  truth  be  said  that  the  readers 
are  still  rarer  than  the  copies — and  which  nobody  cares  to  know.  For  a 
book  to  desenre  this  epithet,  bibliographically  speaking,  it  is,  we  think, 
necessary  that  in  addition  to  its  well-attested  scarcity,  it  should  be  more 
or  less  sought  for  (j>lw  oh  moins  recherche)^  and  be  conseftuently  more  or 
less  valuable.**— Brunet,  ut  fitpra,  pref.  xiv. 
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Peterborough’s  work,  entitled,  “Succinct  genealogies .... 
by  Robert  Halstead,"  of  which  the  impression  is  stated 
to  have  been  limited  to  24  copies,  and  a copy  of  which 
has  been  sold  for £74. ' Again,  of  the  works  of  Mine,  de 
Montesson,  printed  under  the  title  of  (Envres  anonymes, 
extending  to  eight  volumes,  (large  octavo),  twelve  copies 
only  were  worked  off  for  presents.  This  collection  has 
been  termed,  by  a distinguished  bibliographer,  “tine  des 
plus  grandes  et  des  plus  precieuses  raretes  de  la  litterature 
Franfaise."  ^ Of  the  class  last-named — that  in  which 
wealth  has  been  misemployed — it  will  be  enough  to 
name  a single  instance,  the  Tableau  des  mceurs  du 
temps,  dans  les  differens  ages  de  la  vie,  a book  which  is 
entitled  to  the  epithet  “excessively  rare,”  in  the  highest 
possible  degree,  since  one  copy  only  appears  to  have 
been  printed  of  it,  that  being  undoubtedly  one  too  many. 
Sometimes , in  the  case  of  works  extending  over  many 
volumes,  the  number  of  complete  copies  printed  is  less 
than  that  of  the  separate  impressions  of  certain  vo- 
lumes; as,  for  example,  is  the  case  with  Taylor’s  trans- 
lation of  Plato  (probably  the  only  translation  of  that 
philosopher,  in  his  entirety,  which  is  extant  in  any  mo- 
dern language  as  the  work  of  a single  translator),  of 
the  whole  ten  volumes  of  which  but  50  copies  were 
printed.  The  same  remark  holds  good  of  the  CEuvres 
anonymes  mentioned  above. 

Of  the  books  which  owe  their  rarity  to  suppression, 
some  are  amongst  the  very  best,  and  some  amongst  the 
very  worst,  that  have  given  employment  to  the  press. 

I Sale  of  Sir  M.  M.  Sykes  (1824),  Pt.  137X 

* Van  tic  Wcyer,  in  Phihbihlon  Memoirs  (1854),  86. 
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Even  in  England  the  list  would  include  several  trans-  »<jo« 
lations  of  the  Bible;  many  works  of  great  value  on  Brit  - Purchases, 
ish  history;  and  some  of  the  best  productions  of  our 
earlier  theologians.  In  many  cases,  a foreign  press, 
and  a transfer  of  the  unfinished  work  from  one  press 
to  another,  are  found  in  combination  with  the  fact  of 
suppression,  but  have  sometimes  tended  to  lessen  rathei’ 
than  to  enhance  the  rarity  of  the  persecuted  book.  In 
others,  the  rigour  of  suppression  has  been  directed 
against  some  portion  of  the  work,  and  has  made  almost 
every  copy  of  it  an  imperfect  one ; as , for  example,  was 
the  case  with  Tindale’s  Pentateuch  printed  by  Luther’s 
printer,  Hans  Luft,  “at  Malborow,  in  the  Land  of  Hesse,’* 
in  1530.  By  Act  of  Parliament  * (twelve  years  later)  it 
was  directed  that  all  the  marginal  notes  should  be  cut 
off.  Mr.  Grenville’s  copy,  now  in  the  British  Museiun, 
is  believed  to  be  the  only  perfect  copy  in  existence.  * 

Of  the  first  edition  of  Hall’s  Union  of  the  two  noble  and 
illustrious  families  of  Lancaster  and  York,  not  one  com- 
plete copy  appears  to  have  survived ; and  probably  of 
the  first  edition  of  Fabyan’s  well-known  Chronicle  but 
one, — so  successfullv  was  that  work  suppressed  by 
Wolsey.» 

It  is  not  surprising  that  when  vigorous  efforts  have 
been  ma<le  to  suppress  books,  almost  in  the  infancy  of 
printing,  their  success  has  sometimes  been  so  complete 
as  to  throw  doubt  on  the  alleged  existence  of  such 
books.  This,  for  example,  has  been  the  case  with  the 
famous  Liber  Conformifatuni  of  the  Franciscans,  three 

’ Mr.  Grenville's  MS.  note,  as  quoted  in  Bibliotheca  Grenvilliana,  i,  78. 

’ Ibid.,  240. 
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entire  editions  of  which  seem  “to  have  disappeared, 
so  to  speak,  from  commerce,  so  that  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  find  a single  copy.”  Of  the  first  of  these 
three  editions  almost  every  bibliographer  has  been, 
until  recently,  ignorant,  yet  there  seems  to  be  con- 
clusive proof,  not  only  of  its  having  existed;  but  of 
its  having  been  one  of  the  earliest  productions  of 
the  press  at  Venice;  and  of  the  publication  of  three 
several  editions  of  an  abridged  translation  of  it,  all 
antecedent  to  what  has  been  commonly  regarded  as 
the  first  edition. ' 

Of  books  which  to  a large  extent  have  been  de- 
stroyed accidentally — whether  by  fire,  or  by  the  chan- 
ces of  war  and  popular  tumult, — the  clu’onicle  is  a 
melancholy  one.  Of  the  bad  books  of  which  the  world 
has  in  this  way  been  happily  rid  we  know  almost  no- 
thing; but  that  some  good  ones  have  been  thus  lost,  and 
many  others  rendered  very  dear  and  difficult  to  get  at, 
is  but  too  certain.  The  greatest  privation  of  this  kind,— 
as  respects  books  already  in  print,— is  probably  that  sus- 
tained in  the  ‘great  Fire  of  London,  when  the  loss  of  one 
bookseller  (John  Bee)  alone,  was  estimated  as  amounting 
to  £6000,  of  the  money  of  that  day,  at  the  least;  * and 
that  of  one  author  (Sir  William  Dugdale),  to  use  his  own 
words,  so  “very  grievous  that  though  my  study  was 
saved,  as  were  the  books  of  our  public  office,  I lost  about 

* Comp.  De  Bure,  Bibliogrttphie  Iwtructivv^  i,  374,  375 ; Walch,  Bib- 
iioiheca  Thcologica,  ili,  599 ; and  Paget,  § Albizzi  (Bartolomeo)  in  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary  of  U.  K.  Society. 

’ Dr.  Worthington  to  Dr.  Evans,  11  Sept.,  1666  (Diary y etc.  by  Cross- 
ley,  «,  211), 
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300  of  my  books  of  the  ‘History  of  Paules,’  and  about 
500  of  those  of  my  ‘History  of  the  Fernis,’  and  some  of 
the  ‘ Monasticons all  which  were  in  my  rooms  above 

my  lodgings; but  my  greatest  loss  was  at  my 

printer’s,  where  the  whole  impression,  within  a very 
few,  of  my  ‘ Origines  Juridiciales,' ...  as  also  the  greatest 
part  of  Sir  Henry  Spclman’s  ‘Glossary  and  Councills,’ 
which  were  unsold,  ...  was  consumed  by  the  fij*e.”  * 
No  instance,  perhaps,  of  the  destructiveness  of  this 
particular  calamity  is  more  striking,  than  the  total 
disappearance  for  nearly  two  centuries  of  a folio  vo- 
lume of  400  pages — the  Introductory  book  to  Prynne’s 
‘Records^  or  more  accurately  his  ‘Exact  History  of  the 
Pope's  intolerable  usurpations  upon  the  liberties  of  the 
Kings  and  Subjects  of  England  and  Ireland.'  That  all 
but  23  copies  of  what  is  usually  termed  the  first  vo- 
lume of  that  remarkable  work  %vere  destroyed,  was  long 
known,  but  no  bibliogi-apher  appears  even  to  have  sus- 
pected the  existence  of  the  (unfinished)  “Introduction," 
until  the  discovery  at  Stowe,  which  I have  elsewhere 
mentioned  in  describing  the  Library  of  the  Hon.  Society 
of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  Of  another  work,  rather  curious  than 
valuable — Dalgarno’s  ‘Ars  signorum' — the  loss  was  so 
nearly  complete  that  John  Locke,  writing  to  Thoynard 
within  a few  years  of  the  Great  Fire,  says  of  it: — “At 
last  I have  met  with  Ars  (1661),  the  only  one 

which  could  be  found  in  all  the  booksellers'  shops  of  Lon- 
don or  Oxford;" — adding,  however,  that  he  found  in 
it  little  to  reward  the  long  quest. 
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' Sir  W.  Dagdalc  to  Sir  T.  Delvca,  15  Oct.,  1666  (Life,  etc.,  by 
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“When  first  invited  to  trade-sales,”  says  Lackington 
in  his  amusing  ‘Memoirs,’  I was  very  much  surprised 
to  learn  that  it  was  common  for  such  as  purchased  re- 
mainders, to  destroy  one  half  or  three-fourths,  . . . and 
to  charge  the  full  publication  price,  or  nearly  that,  for 
such  as  they  kept  on  hand.”  ...  “For  a short  time,”  he 
adds,  “I  cautiously  complied  with  this  custom;  but  1 
soon  began  to  reflect  that  many  of  these  books  so 

destroyed only  wanted  to  be  better  known;  and  if 

others  were  not  worth  six  shillings , they  were  worth 
three  shillings  or  two  shillings.  From  that  time  I re- 
solved to  sell  them  off  at  one  half  or  one  fourth  the 
publication  prices, . . . and  in  this  manner  have  disposed 
of  many  hundred  thousand  volumes,  many  thousands 
of  which  have  been  intrinsically  worth  the  original 
prices.”  ‘ In  many  instances  a sweeping  destruction  of 
this  kind  has  resulted  rather  from  ignorance  than  cove- 
tousness ; as,  for  example,  when  the  purchaser  of  the 
Copyright  and  stock  of  a portion  of  a valuable  book  of 
reference  which  is  still  in  course  of  publication — the 
Repertory  of  Patent  Inventions, — forthwith  turned  it 
into  waste  paper,  so  that  complete  sets  are  with  diffi- 
culty to  be  met  with.  In  other  cases  it  has  been  by 
the  express  instruction  of  the  author,  as  happened 
with  the  curious  work  of  the  Farmer-General  Dupin 
on  Montesquieu’s  ‘Esprit  des  Lois,’  a work  extending  to 
three  volumes,  andofwhich  he  had  printed  500  copies, 
nearly  all  of  which  were  rigorously  destroyed,  because 
— so  the  story  runs — Mme.  de  Pompadour  had  told  the 

' Memoirs  (9th  edit,  1794,  132. 
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author  that  she  had  taken  Montesquieu  “under  her 
protection.”  ‘ 

A notable  instance  of  rarity  resulting  from  the  un- 
finished printing  of  a book  has  been  cited  in  speaking 
of  the  introductory  volume  to  “Prynne’s  Records.” 
Another  remarkable  one  is  that  of  the  first  edition  of 
the  Telemaque  of  Fenelon,  * the  printing  of  which  was 
stopped  by  some  official  intervention,  when  208  pages 
only  had  been  worked  oflT.  Similar  cases — similar  in 
result,  however  different  as  to  cause, — are  to  be  met 
with  at  all  periods  of  the  annals  of  printing;  although 
of  course  they  are  especially  rife  in  times  of  revolution. 
Each  of  the  three  French  Revolutions  has  in  this  man- 
ner, (as  well  as  in  so  many  others)  veiy  noticeably  re- 
corded itself  in  Literary  History.  So,  too,  did  our  own 
“Great  Rebellion,”  though  in  a far  lesser  degree.  And 
the  personal  circumstances  of  authors  and  of  publishers 
must,  in  a hundi’ed  other  ways,  have  led  to  similar 
abandonment  of  literarj’  enterprises  which  had  been 
already  begun. 

In  some  cases  the  perplexity  of  the  poor  book-buyer 
or  bibliographer  who  meets  with  a fragmentary  pro- 
duction of  this  kind,  is  increased  by  the  author  having 
taken  it  into  his  head  to  begin  at  the  end  of  his  under- 
taking. Thus,  for  instance,  may  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum  an  edition  of  the  Batrachomyoinachia  and 
Hymns  of  Homer,  the  pagination  of  which  begins 


’ Barbier,  Dictionnaire  dea  Anont/ma.  ii,  490. 

Paris,  Veuve  de  Claude  Barbiny  1699,  ]2mo.>->S€C  Bruuct,  Manuel  du 
lAbrairet  ii,  2G2. 
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with  427  and  ends  with  498,  and  the  Greek  type  of 
which  is  the  same  with  that  of  Tumebus’  edition  of 
the  lliad^  printed  at  Paris  in  1554.  Turnebus,  it  would 
seem,  had  intended  to  publish  the  Odyssey,  and  had 
calculated  that  it  would  extend  to  426  pages,  and  to 
follow  it  with  the  Batties  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice;  which 
latter  he  sent  first  to  press,  and  then  abandoned  his 
purpose.  Several  copies  of  this  fragment  are  extant. 
One,  the  late  M.  Kenouard  picked  up  at  a Paris  book 
stall  for  a shilling;  another,  M.  Brunet  sold  for  eigh- 
teen pounds  (451  francs). 

The  rarity  of  the  first  editions  of  classic  authors, 
and  of  the  choicer  works  of  all  kinds  which  are  included 
amongst  the  Incunahxda  of  printing,  cannot,  it  is  ob- 
vious, be  ascribed  to  any  one  cause.  It  results  partly 
from  a small  impression;  partly  from  the  locking  up  of 
copies  in  the  great  permanent  Libraries  of  Europe;  and 
partly,  again,  from  the  various  casualties  to  which 
books  have  been  exposed  during  four  centuries. 

“The  first  printers,”  says  Mr.  Hallam  (in  his  Intro- 
duction to  the  Literature  of  Europe"),  “were  always  book- 
sellers and  sold  their  own  impressions  . . . But  the  risks 
of  sale  at  a time  when  learning  was  by  no  means  ge- 
neral, combined  with  the  great  cost  of  production,  . . . 
rendered  this  a hazardous  trade.  We  have  a curious 
petition  of  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz  to  Sixtus  IV.,  in 
1472,  wherein  they  complain  of  their  poverty,  brought 
on  by  printing  so  many  works  which  they  had  not  been 
able  to  sell.  They  state  the  number  of  impressions  of 
each  edition.  Of  the  classical  authors  they  had  ge- 
nerally printed  275;  of  Virgil  and  of  the  Philosophical 
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Works  of  Cicero,  twice  that  number.  In  theological 
publications  the  usual  number  had  also  been  550.  The 
whole  number  of  copies  printed  was  1 2,47  5.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  experience  made  other  piinters  more  discreet 
in  their  estimation  of  the  public  demand.  Notwith- 
standing the  casualties  of  three  centuries,  it  seems,  from 
the  great  scarcity  of  those  early  editions  which  has 
long  existed,  that  the  original  circulation  must  have 
been  much  below  the  number  of  copies  printed,  as  in- 
deed the  complaint  of  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz  shows. 
The  price  of  books  was  diminished  by  four  fifths  after 
the  invention  of  printing  . . . But  not  content  with  such 
a reduction  the  University  of  Paris  proeeeded  to  estab- 
lish a tariff,  according  to  which  every  edition  was  to 

be  sold,  and  seems  to  have  set  the  prices  very  low 

[At  a later  period]  the  priced  catalogues  of  Colinajus 
and  Robert  Stephens  are  extant . . . The  Greek  Testa- 
ment of  Colinseus  was  sold  for  twelve  sous,  the  Latin 
for  six.  The  folio  Latin  Bible , printed  by  Stephens , in 
1532,  might  be  had  for  one  hundred  sous,  a copy  of 
the  Pandects  for  forty  sous,  a Virgil  for  two  sous  and 
six  deniers.”  * . . . . 

Even  within  our  own  day,  the  value  attached  to  col- 
lections of  books  of  this  class  has  greatly  varied.  But, 
if  we  go  back  a generation  or  two , the  fluctuations  in 
their  estimation  and  marketable  price  appear  enorm- 
ous. The  fii*st  circumstance  which  seems  to  have 
given  a decided  impulse  to  collectors  in  this  direction 
was  the  commemoration  of  the  thii’d  jubilee  of  the  dis- 

’ Halluju,  lutroductiim,  etc.,  i,  244,  245. 
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covery  of  printing  and  the  consequent  researches  which 
were  entered  into  as  to  its  origin  and  history.  ‘ At 
first,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  demand  was  un- 
critical and  indiscriminate.  Fifteenth-century  books  of 
all  sorts  were  sought  for.  The  total  number  of  such 
has  been  variously  estimated — of  late  years  by  San- 
tander at  upwards  of  15,000,  ’ and  by  Bninet  at  from 
18,000  to  20,000; — but  it  must  soon  have  been  per- 
ceived that  the  field  was  so  broad  an  one  as  to  make 
selection  indispensable.  It  then  became  the  ambition 
of  collectors  to  bring  together  as  many  books  as  pos- 
sible of  earlier  date  (apparent  or  conjectural)  than  1475 
or  1480;  and  of  such  as  came  from  the  presses  of 
|jrinters  whose  productions  are  few,  or  such  as  in  other 
ways  mark  epochs  in  the  Art.  The  earliest  books  in  a lan- 
guage, or  in  a peculiar  type,  or  on  peculiar  paper,  or 
with  wood  cuts,  maps,  or  other  illustrations,  naturally 
became  the  objects  of  keen  competition,  at  first  in 
France  and  in  Italy;  then  in  Holland,  and — at  a much 
later  period,  but  to  a greater  height, — in  our  own 
country. 

To  collectors  in  these  days  it  is  tantalizing  to  see 
thirteen  veritable  Caxtons  priced,  in  Bernard’s  Cata- 
logue , at  two  pounds , one  shilling  and  four  pence ; or 
the  first  edition  of  Fabyan’s  Chronicle  at  four  shillings 
and  eight  pence;  or  Stubbs’  Discovery  of  a gaping  gulph 
by  a French  marriage — for  writing  which  the  unfor- 
tunate author  had  his  right  hand  struck  off  by  the 

* Brunet,  uhi  nipra,  xvi,  xvii. 

* Dictionnture  bibliographiquf  du  lomr  Sihcle^  as  tiiioted  by  Haiinm, 
i,  242. 
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hangman — for  fourpenee.  Even  half  a century  later 
we  find  the  noble  Library  of  Michael  Maittaire, — re- 
markable both  for  the  number  of  its  early  editions  and 
the  variety  of  its  contents, — selling  for  perhaps  one- 
sixteenth  of  the  sum  which  a similar  collection  would 
realize  now. 

Of  the  effect  of  Condition  upon  prices,  little  need  here 
be  said.  General  obseiwations  can  be  of  small  use,  unless 
accompanied  by  examples,  and  the  illustration  in  this 
way  of  the  special  marketable  values  of  copies  on  vel- 
lum;— on  large  paper; — on  fine  paper; — on  coloured 
paper; — of  “crisp  copies,”  “uncut  copies,”  “tall  co- 
pies,” “ruled  copies,”  and  “illustrated  copies,”  would  re- 
quire considerable  space.  And  fortunately,  whilst  the 
sterling  qualities  of  really  choice  books  were  never  in 
better  estimation  than  now,  the  super-refinements  and 
mere  crazes  of  bibliomania  have  fallen  far  into  the 
background.  The  vellum  books,  indeed,  of  the  fifteenth 
and  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  centuries  must  always 
be  held  in  high  regard,  for  their  intrinsic  beauty  as  well 
as  for  their  rarity.  Books  printed  on  large  and  fine 
paper  must  always  possess  attractions  for  the  tasteful 
collector,  provided  that  the  value  of  the  jewel  justi- 
fies the  cost  bestowed  on  its  setting.  But  the  fantastic 
raptures  of  the  Bibliographical  Decamerons  and  the 
Lincoln  Nosegays  belong  to  a byegone  day. 

No  circumstance  affecting  the  condition  of  books  is 
more  variable  in  its  action  upon  their  price  than  the 
presence  of  autogi-aphs  and  MS.  notes.  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  our  older  Libraries  know  what  re- 
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»uo«  I.  markable  incontinence  of  penmanship  characterized  the 
'i-urrblJ.'  majority  of  the  possessors  of  books — of  all  degrees  of 
acquirement  and  of  all  ranks  in  society — two  or  three 
centuries  ago.  But  if  many  a good  book  has  thus  been 
disfigured  by  the  silly  scrawls  of  idle  ignorance , others 
have  had  their  value  quadrupled  by  the  memorials  of 
departed  worth  and  genius.  In  these  days  special  vigil- 
ance will  be  as  necessary  in  the  collection  of  annotated 
books  as  in  that  of  “Autograph  MSS.,”  but  such  a collec- 
tion should  not  be  overlooked  in  a well  furnished  Li- 
brary. The  treasures  of  this  kind  which  have  been 
brought  together  in  the  British  Museum  are  not  alone 
interesting  to  the  casual  visitor,  but  have  been  of  im- 
portant furtherance  in  literary  researches.  Of  the  rapid 
fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  such  books  that  famous 
copy  of  11  Cortegiano  of  Castiglione,  which  contains 
an  autograph  sonnet  by  Tasso,  is  a striking  instance. 
It  had  the  fortune  to  be  sold  five  times  by  public  auc- 
tion within  twenty-two  years.  In  1818,  at  Mr.  Singer's 
sale,  it  fetched  30  guineas;  in  1839,  at  Mr.  Hibbert’s, 
£110;  four  years  later,  at  Mr.  Hanrott’s  sale,  £68;  in 
1835,  at  Mr.  Heber's,  £41;  and  in  1840,  at  Bishop 
Butler’s,  £64.  This  remarkable  book  contains,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  MS.  curiosities,  a copy  of  the  printed  challenge 
which  was  stuck  on  the  Church  doors  of  Venice  by 
‘Admirable  Crichton’  in  the  year  1580.  Many  such 
“Curiosities  of  Literature” — slight  but  significant — 
owe  their  preservation  to  similar  accidental  insertion 
in  volumes  with  which  they  had  no  proper  conne.xion. 
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§ fi.  Of  the  FbKMATION  OF  SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS  OF  i. 

Chgpt<^T  VI. 

PAMPHLETS.  H.rch..o,. 

The  causes  that  make  old  pamphlets  an  important  Trmct 
part  of  the  stores  of  a good  Library  are  precisely  those 
which  make  the  collection  of  them  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive— of  time,  when  not  of  money.  Many  of  them 
were  in  such  keen  demand  on  them  first  publication  that 
almost  the  entire  impression  has  disappeared.  Others 
were  printed  in  secresy,  and  not  so  much  published,  as 
smuggled  into  circulation.  They  were  the  only  means 
by  which  thinkera  could  give  effective  expression  to 
their  most  pregnant  thoughts  upon  matters  which  were 
beginning  to  agitate  the  mind  of  a nation.  Eagerly  read ; 
transferred  from  hand  to  hand;  occasionally  pounced 
upon  by  the  agents  and  spies  of  governments,  and  des- 
troyed as  eagerly  as  they  had  been  sought  for;  love 
and  hatred  proved  alike  fatal  to  them.  The  pamphlet 
which  gave  vigorous  utterance  to  a popular  feeling,  or 
which  adventurously  pioneered  public  opinion  into  a 
yet  untrodden  path , or  which  strenuously  asserted  the 
beauty  and  sufficiency  of  the  old  paths,  would,  one  day, 
be  scattered  broadcast  over  the  streets  of  London , or 
be  strewn  along  the  aisles  and  benches  of  a Church  at 
Oxford,  and,  on  another,  would  scarcely  be  anywhere 
di.scoverable.  Nor  is  it  only  as  vivid  expressions  of 
opinion  at  times  of  struggle  and  excitement  that  these 
ephemera  of  literature  have  permanent  w’orth  for  us. 

* ’ Of  the  former  mode  of  publu'stion  Simon  Fish’s  “ a/  thf 

is  an  Instance;  of  the  latter,  Campion's  hecem  /ftifiones,  of 
which,  it  is  .said,  400  copies  were  scattered  over  St.  Mary’s  Church  at 
Oxfur<l,  in 
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Besides  their  uses  as  shewing  history  'a-raaking , they 
liave  preserved  a multitude  of  incidental  illustrations  of 
life  and  manners  not  elsewhere  to  be  found.  Often,  too, 
they  are  the  productions  of  eminent  authors.  And  hav- 
ing been  thrown  off,  as  it  were,  at  a heat,  they  shew 
the  writer  .os  vividly  as  the  subject.  Nor  does  the  in- 
sertion of  such  pieces  in  the  collected  works  of  great 
w'riters  at  all  supersede  the  collection  of  the  tracts 
themselves  in  their  original  form.  Apart  from  the  ob- 
vious fact  that  in  these  only  can  the  student  obtain  a 
test  of  the  editor’s  fidelity  of  reproduction,  the  ori- 
ginals will  often  be  found  to  contain  matter  prefatory  or 
supplementary,  well  worth  examination,  although  it  may 
not  have  been  deemed  important  enough  for  admission 
into  the  subsequent  “Complete  Works”  of  the  author. 

The  early  English  tracts  connected  with  the  Reforma- 
tion are  both  numerous  and  valuable,  but  we  have  no 
account  of  any  contemporary  assemblage  of  them.  The 
first  tract  collector  of  w’hom  we  know  enough  for 
thorough  commemoration,  is  the  worthy  bookseller 
George  Thomason , of  whose  extraordinary  assemblage 
of  Civil  War  and  Commonwealth  Tracts  a notice  has  al- 
ready been  given  in  the  historical  sketch  of  the  Library 
of"  the  British  Museum. 

That  other  collectors  than  Thomason  were  also  em- 
])loyed  in  assembling  the  tracts  of  this  period  we  know 
from  repeated  allusions  to  such  collections  in  biograph- 
ies and  other  books.  Franklin  tells  us'  of  the  curious 
circumstance  that,  when  he  was  in  London  there  fell 
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accidentally  into  his  hands,  part  of  a collection  which  had 
been  made,  fifty  years  before,  by  his  own  uncle  “of  the 
principal  political  pamphlets  from  the  year  1641.”* 
Thomas  Carte,  the  historian,  was  employed,  about 
1738,  in  arranging  a “large  collection  of  pamphlets 
published  from  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War  to 
the  Restoration.”  Coleridge  has  incidentally  mentioned 
(in  the  Biographia  Literarid)  that  another  such  collec- 
tion was  “bequeathed  by  the  predecessor  of  Sir  Wil- 
fred Lawson  to  his  butler,”  and  that  “it  supplied 
the  chandlers  and  druggists  shops  of  Penrith  and 
Kendal  for  many  years.”  * But  no  very  important 
series  of  this  kind  is  known  to  have  been  preserved, 
besides  that  which  is  now  not  the  least  remarkable 
treasure  of  our  National  Library.  There,  too,  are 
assembled  several  other  extensive  collections  of  Tracts, 
as  for  example  that  on  the  first  French  Revolution,  a 
period  which  in  its  earlier  stages  so  teemed  with  pro- 
ductions of  this  kind  that  as  an  observant  ti'aveller 
has  noted — “Every  hour  produces  something  new. 
Thirteen  came  out  to-day : sixteen  yesterday : and 
ninety  two  last  week.”  This  section  of  the  Museum 
Library  contains  at  least  40,000  distinct  works  and 
pieces,  and  to  its  high  value  several  recent  historians 
have  borne  testimony.  The  greater  part  of  it  was  ob- 
tained by  purchase  about  twenty  five  years  ago. 

So  enormous  has  the  niunber  of  extant  pamphlets 
be<’ome,  that  the  formation  of  a collection  embracing  all 

‘ Life  of  i'ortVy  in  ChalmerH'  lituij,  viii,  2D5. 
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BOO.  I.  subjects  will  scarcely  now  be  contemplated.  But  it 
iSLi.  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  on  that , when  the  limit  is 
once  well  defined — whether  it  be  one  of  subject  or  of 
period, — every  thing  that  comes  within  that  limit 
should  meet  a ready  welcome.  If  Thomason,  or  the 
collectors  of  the  French  llevolutionary  Tracts,  had  sat 
in  judgment  on  the  worth  or  worthlessness  of  what  they 
were  bringing  together,  their  just  claims  to  the  gra- 
titude of  the  students  of  history  would  have  been  se- 
riously diminished,  whatever  the  critical  acumen  or 
the  conscientious  impartiality  which  (in  intention,  at  all 
events,)  might  have  governed  their  choice. 
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Whether,  if  a man  build  a houac,  he  doth  not  in  the 
hrst  place  provide  a plan,  which  governs  his  workt 
And  shall  the  Public  act  without  an  Rad,  a View, 
a Plan? 

{The  Qufrut.  M). 


The  mass  of  masonry  which  lies  heavy  on  our  mother 
Mlddlftsox  earth*  and  on  which  such  heavier  snnu 
have  been  sunk,  is  a thing  of  shreds,  patches,  and 

expedients.  To  the  want  of  real  power  In 

some  responsible  master  anthority , the  ootorions 
failure  of  this  and  other  edifices  erected  at  public  ex* 
pense,  and  which  nuke  us  the  areJUtectaral  langhing* 
slock  of  Eorope,  Is  attribntable. 

Quariertf  Retieie  (Art.  71c  BritisM  liutettm; 

IxxxvUi,  152). 
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Here,  without  travelling  so  far  as  Endor,  1 can  call 
up  the  at)le)it  spirits  of  aucient  tiroes,  the  Icarnedest 
philosophers,  the  wisest  eonacillors , the  greatest  g«- 
herals,  ami  make  them  serviceable  to  nie.  1 cao  nakc 
bold  with  the  best  Jewels  they  have  in  their  Treasury, 
with  the  same  freedom  that  the  Israelites  borrowed  of 
the  Egyptians:  and,  without  anspirlon  of  felony,  make 
use  of  them  as  mine  own.  1 can  here,  without  tres> 
passing,  go  into  their  vineyards,  and  not  only  eat  my 
till  of  their  grapes  for  my  pleasure,  but  put  up  as 
much  at  I will  in  my  vessel,  and  store  It  for  my  pro* 
fit  and  advantage. 

WaLi.Bi:  Mtdit^ion$). 


The  Laurentian  Library  at  Florence,  built  by  Michael 
Angelo,  and  the  Library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  built  by 
Sansovino,  are,  as  is  well  known,  noble  monuments  of 
the  genius  of  those  great  architects,  but  would  be  of 
small  help  as  models  for  new  structures.  The  illustrious 
artists  were  too  intent  on  erecting  buildings  which 
should  strikingly  enhance  the  architectural  beauty  of 
Florence,  or  of  Venice,  to  care  much  about  the  practical 
accommodation  of  books  or  of  readers.  Nor,  indeed,  can 
we  rationally  expect  that  edifices  which  are  amongst 
the  earliest  that  were  raised  for  the  special  purpose  of 
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storing  books  for  public  use, — or  rather  for  the  use  of 
the  learned, — should  evince  much  study  of  that  Library- 
economy  for  which  theretofore  there  had  been  so  little 
call.  Few  were  even  the  single  rooms  then  set  apart 
for  the  reception  of  books,  save  in  monasteries  or  in 
palaces. 

The  first  objects  that  strike  the  traveller  on  entering 
the  Laurenziana  are  usually  those 

**  Storied  windows  richly  dight, 

Casting  a dim  religious  lighV’ 

which  were  designed  by  one  of  the  pupils  of  Raffaelle; 
and  the  next  the  rude  and  antique  aspect  of  the  many 
ponderous  MS.  volumes  that  are  still  chained  to  their 
desks,  in  the  fashion  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  pro- 
portions and  the  decoration  of  the  principal  room  are 
very  fine,  but  the  staircase  and  the  vestibule  rather 
fantastic  than  pleasing.  Sansovino’s  Library,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  a noble  staircase  and  vestibule,  worthy 
of  the  fine  apartment  in  which  the  books  were  deposited 
until  1812,  when  they  were  transferred  to  the  “Hall  of 
the  Grand  Council,”  where,  in  an  architectural  sense, 
they  are  perhaps  the  most  magnificently  lodged  books 
in  the  world.  But  that  richly  painted  and  gilded  ceiling; 
that  long  series  of  pictures,  by  Tintoretto,  the  Bassani, 
.Jacopo  Palma,  and  Zuccaro,  representing  the  triumphs 
of  Venice;  those  pieces  of  ancient  sculpture, — one  of 
them  attributed  by  Canova  to  Phidias; — and,  above  all, 
that  famous  “Frieze  of  Doges”  (with  its  memorable 
gap, — Hie  locm  Marini  Falieri  decapitati  pro  crimi- 
nibus,)  throw  too  much  into  the  shade,  even  such  books 
and  such  bindings  as  those  of  the  Library  of  St.  Mark. 
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The  building  stands  out  in  its  impressive  beauty,  and 
the  books  sink  into  mere  accessories. 

Although  the  majority  of  the  Monastic  Libraries  were 
probably  deposited  in  rooms  not  originally  erected  for 
the  reception  of  books,  we  know  that  in  many  cases 
apartments  of  considerable  extent  and  of  some  magni- 
ficence were  built  expressly  for  this  purpose.  In  the 
Monastery  of  the  Grey  Friars  in  London,  for  example, 
there  was  a Library  of  which  there  is  a curious  des- 
cription in  a Cottonian  MS.,  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  (ViteUius,  F.  XII.).  It  narrates  the  laying  of 
the  foundation-stone  by  Sir  Richard  Whyttington, 
Mayor  of  London,  in  1421,  and  the  roofing  of  the  new 
building  in  the  following  year;  and  adds  that  “in  three 
years  after,  it  was  floored,  whitewashed,  glared,  ad- 
orned with  statues,  and  carving,  and  furnished  with 
books,”  at  an  expense  amounting  to  £556 . 16 . 9.  Leland 
states  that  this  Library  was  129  feet  long  and  31  feet 
broad,  and  “most  beautifully  fitted  up.”‘  Of  the  Li- 
brary of  the  Monasteiy  of  St.  Victor  at  Paris,  built 
about  eighty  years  later,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Martin 
Lister  (who  visited  it  in  1698),  that’ it  was  “a  fair  and 
lai’ge  gallery  . . . open  three  days  a week . . . with  seats 
and  conveniences  of  writing  for  40  or  50  people.”  This 
Library  continued  to  be  one  of  the  principal  ornaments 
of  Paris,  in  its  kind,  until  the  Revolution. J 


• Collectanea^  i,  109. 

* Journey  to  Parin  (reprinted  in  Pinkerton’s  coUeclion,  iv,  34-43). 
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It  was  also  in  the  fifteenth  Century , that  the  older 
portion  of  the  noble  Library  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, now  the  “Bodleian,”  was  erected  (over  the  Divinity 
School),  mainly  at  the  cost  of  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester. The  original  building  appears  to  have  been 
begun  about  1445,  and  not  to  have  been  finished  until 
1480.  It  is  both  substantial  and  elegant,  and  the  ad- 
ditional buildings  begun  in  the  lifetime  of  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley  (in  1610,)  at  the  east  end,  harmonize  very  well 
with  it.  The  ‘Selden  portion’  of  the  Library  at  the 
opposite  end,  erected  between  1634,  and  1640,*  gives 
to  the  entire  edifice  the  form  of  the  letter  H.  Of  the 
noble  aspect  of  the  interior  some  i4ea  may  be  afforded, 
to  those  readers  who  are  not  already  familiar  with  it, 
by  the  subjoined  cut. 


' Ingram,  pt.  iv,  5. 
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Greatly  in  contrast  with  the  compact  form  of  the 
Bodleian  Library,  with  its  books  every  where  visible, 
and  its  convenient  galleries  tempting  to  their  use,  are 
the  vast  halls  of  the  Vatican,  with  their  long  ranges  of 
sumptuous  but  carefully  closed  bookcases.  There,  the 
great  majority  of  the  books  are  as  entirely  out  of  sight, 
ks  if  they  were  entombed,  rather  than  preserved  for  pur- 
poses of  study.  The  Library  occupies  one  side  of  the 
palace,  900  feet  in  length.  The  presses  are  decorated 
with  Etruscan  Vases.  The  principal  gallery  terminates 
at  one  end  in  the  Great  Museum  of  the  Vatican  and 
the  Hall  of  the  Papyri,  and,  at  the  other  end,  in  the 
New  Museum,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a marble 
staircase.  The  Ante-room  of  the  Library  is  200  feet 
by  87  feet.  The  Manuscripts  occupy  ten  rooms,  and 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  Library  may  be  thus 
roughly  indicated.' 


I I borrow  this  diagram,  on  account  of  its  simpUeit}',  from  the  very 
interesting  NoHce*  of  Itaiian  Lihrnriett^  by  Mr.  Curzon,  previously  refer- 
red to. 
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Many  of  the  English  Cathedral  and  Episcopal  Li- 
braries— as,  for  instance,  those  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  of  Durham  Cathedral,  of  York 
Minster,  and  of  Lambeth  Palace, — afford  beautiful  ex- 
amples of  book-rooms  in  the  old  style,  suited  to  collec- 
tions of  from  10,000  to  25,000  volumes,  but  some  of 
the  best  of  them  are  perhaps  less  applicable  as  models 
to  public  than  to  private  collections.  The  old  Library 
of  St.  Genevieve  at  Paris,  on  the  other  hand,  presents 


an  excellent  specimen  of  a Library  edifice,  adapted  to 
public  and  extensive  use,  and  capable  of  facile  and  in- 
definite enlargement  to  meet  future  exigencies.  It  was 
constructed,  about  1670,  in  the  fonu  of  a cross, — the 
reading  tables  being  placed  in  the  intersection  of  the  four 
principal  galleries,  at  the  end  of  which,  and  at  right 
angles  with  it,  were  three  smaller  rooms  for  tlie  rare 
books,  manuscripts,  and  curiosities.  The  wainscoting, 
closets,  bookcases,  tables,  and  desks  were  handsomely 
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carved,  but  every  thing  was  in  keeping  with  tlie  pre- 
valent sober  colour  of  the  woodwork ; the  books,  there- 
fore, were  salient;  the  decorations  were,  as  they  always 
should  be,  merely  accessorj". 

This  building  continued  to  answer  its  purpose  ad- 
mirably until  1842.  As  is  well  known,  the  Library  of 
St.  Genevieve  was  one  of  the  best  and  one  of  the  most 
extensively  used  in  Paris,  and  it  enjoyed  the  special  ad- 
vantage of  having  been  systematically  arranged  by  its 
eminent  Librarian  Daunou.  In  1842,  however,  it  was 
condemned ; partly , it  would  seem , from  a real  alarm 
that  the  weight  of  the  largely  increased  collection  had 
become  too  great  for  the  foundations  of  the  building, 
and  partly  from  that  mania  for  pulling  down  and  re- 
constructing, which  always  exists,  to  some  extent,  but 
at  times  seems  to  rage  like  an  epidemic,  in  other  coun- 
tries as  well  as  in  France.  After  much  discussion,  (in 
the  course  of  which  Count  Leon  de  Laborde  made  some 
vigorous  and  brilliant,  though  unsuccessful  appeals  on 
behalf  of  the  old  Library,)  it  was  determined,  in  1843, 
to  erect  a new  building,  on  a new  site,  from  the  designs 
of  an  eminent  architect,  M.  Labrouste.  In  that  year  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  voted  the  sum  of  1,77.5,000  francs 
(about  i74,000)  to  defray  the  cost,  and  the  building 
was  completed  in  1851.  It  faces  the  north  side  of  the 
Pantheon,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  college  of 
Montaigu.  The  exterior  is  of  stone,  plain  but  massive, 
with  a sculptured  frieze  of  wreaths  and  garlands,  and 
with  the  initials  S.  G. , on  a sort  of  diSc , frequently  re- 
peated. The  entrance  to  the  Library  is  by  a vestibule, 
with  stone  pilasters,  and  niches  between  them  contain- 
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ing  the  busts  of  illustrious  French  authors.  (Jn  the  uooe  n. 
right  of  the  vestibule  (and  on  the  ground  floor,)  is  u 
large  hall  with  numerous  shelved  partitions,  and  glazed 
bookcases,  appropriated  to  MSS.  and  typographical  ra- 
rities; and,  on  the  left,  are  seven  long  galleries  fitted 
up  with  bookcases  for  printed  books.  The  great  read- 
ing-room occupies  the  whole  of  the  first  floor;  is  three 
hundred  feet  long,  sixty  feet  broad,  and  thirty  feet  high : 
has  a broad  recessed  gallery  on  all  sides;  and  is  ap- 
proached by  a large,  and  noble  staircase  in  two  flights, 
with  five  landings.  The  method  of  lighting,  and  the  ge- 
neral arrangements,  will  be  best  understood  by  glancing 
at  the  accompanying  interior  view;  the  pedestals  are  of 
granite,  the  columns  and  arches  of  iron , and  the  floor . 
of  polished  oak.  The  entire  edifice  affords  shelf  room 
for  considerably  more  than  200,000  volumes. 

The  following  is  a ground  plan  of  this  Library.  It 
will  shew,  at  a glance,  how  well  space  is  economized, 
as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  form  and  capabilities  of 
the  site: — 
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The  section  shews  botli  the  architectural  character 
of  the  l)uilcling,  and  the  arrangements  for  entrance. 


The  Imperial  Library  at  Paris  occupies  an  enormous 
building,  part  of  which,  as  has  been  seen,  was  form- 
erly the  Palace  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  in  that  day 
contained  his  fine  collections  of  books,  of  pictures,  and 
of  statues.  It  comprises  a variety  of  constructions  of 
different  date  and  character.  After  the  Cardinal's  death, 
|)art  of  it  was  the  scene  of  the  maniacal  freaks  of  the 
Duke  of  Mazarin  (extending  on  more  than  one  occasion 
to  the  almost  incredible  act  of  arming  himself  and 
several  servants  with  heavy  hammers  and  mallets,  and 
then  entering  into  a keen  rivalry  with  them  in  the  de- 
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1‘aceiuent  and  mutilation  of  those  noble  sculptures,  for 
the  collection  of  which  the  gre^t  Cardinal  had  sent  his 
agents  all  over  Eurojie);  and  another  portion  became 
that  brilliant  ‘Salon’  of  Madame  de  Lambert,  of  which 
Fontenelle  said  “It  was  an  honour  to  be  admitted  to 
it.  It  was  almost  the  only  drawihg  room  which  had 
kept  itself  free  from  the  epidemic  of  gambling,  and  in 
which  people  continued  to  meet  for  rational  conver- 
sation.” A third  portion  of  this  vast  edifice  was  des- 
tined to  be  the  scene  of  the  bold  projects,  the  delirious 
dreams,  the  brief  triumphs,  and  the  memorable  ruin  of 
John  Law,  his  “Royal  Bank,”  and  his  “Companyof  the 
Indies.”  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  desire  of  the 
Regent  to  efface  as  completely  as  possible  all  trace  and 
memorial  of  the  disastrous  projects  of  Law,  was  the  de- 
cisive reason  which  led  him  to  assign  the  Mazariii 
Palace  for  the  reception  of  the  books  of  the  Royal  Li- 
brary, when  the  small  lujiise  in  which  Colbert  had  placed 
them  (in  166G)  had  ceased  to  afford  adequate  accom- 
modation. The  removal  was  commenced  in  the  year 
1724.  The  partitions  of  some  of  the  smaller  rooms 
were  removed,  and  .some  additional  galleries  constructed. 
The  subjoined  phin  shews  the  arrangement  of  the  en- 
tire edifice  as  it  stood  when  the  alterations  which 
are  now  (1858)  in  progress  were  commenced. 
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A and  B,  the  foroier  'ilutel  Tuboviil",  etc.,  purclmt»t‘U  by  Curd. 
Mu/urine.  These  houses  liad  been  erected  by  llie  President  Durei 
de  Chivry. 

C,  the  buildings  around  this  court  wore  added  by  the  Cardinal, 
and  after  his  death  formed  the  MlOtel  de  Nevers,'  having  been 
bequeathed  to  Philip  de  Manciid,  Puke  Of  Nevers. 

D,  *PrMu  de  la  Bourse.* 

K,  Houses,  built  upon  the  former  gardens  of  the  Ma/ariue  Palace. 
a and  /,  Courts  of  communication  between  the  ofticers’  apart- 
ments and  the  Library. 

6,  0,  (/,  e.  Houses  and  apartments  occupied  by  the  officers  of 
the  Library. 

Former  communication  with  the  court  of  the ‘Hotel  Tuboeuf.’ 
h,  Former  principal  entrance. 

j,  Principal  store-room  on  the  ground-floor;  Receiving  office  for 
Prints  in  the  Mezzanine;  Director’s  apartments  on  the  first  flour. 

X-,  Architects  office. 

/,  Entrance  to  the  gardens. 

m,  Gallery  for  books,  constructed  by  Visconti,  in  1832. 
pf  Ethnographical  collection. 

Entrance  from  Rue  Richelieu, 
r,  s,  tf  u,  Grand  staircase,  vestibules,  etc.) 

r,  Room  for  exhibition  of  Maps.  Above  it.  Reading-room  for  .MSS. 

Another  map-room  (Map.s  in  relief,  etc.), 
y,  Store-room  of  tlie  great  work  on  Egypt. 

I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  Collection  of  Printed  Books. 

10,  Room  for  new  purchases,  etc. 

I I,  Bookbinding-roosi,  etc. 

12,  Globe-room.  Repository  of  toiperfect  works. 

13,  Works  in  parts. 

14,  Antiquities — The  Zodiac,  etc. 

15,  Vestibule.  Above  Nos.  9,  10,  11,  13,  14  and  15,  is  the 
great  Reading-room. 

16,  Staircase  leading  to  the  Reading-room. 

17,  Mazarine  Gallery. — Above  it,  the  great  gallery  of  MSS.  . 

18,  Books  unbound. 

19  and  20,  Catalogues. 

21,  22  and  23,  Offices  and  Porter’s  Lodge. 

24,  The  ‘Arcade  Colbert.’ 

25,  Store-Room. — Above  24  and  25,  is  the  ('abinet  of  Medals 
and  Antiquities. 

26,  Court. 

27,  Keeper’s  Residence  with  entrance  from  the  Rue  Colbert. 
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.00,  H.  It  will  be  obvious  that  in  the  buildings  thus  far  re- 
ubrSUiit.  viewed  there  has  been  little  regard  to  economy  of 
space,  or  to  the  readiest  and  cheapest  provision  for 
future  enlargement.  In  many  eases  pre-existing  circum- 
stances may  have  hindered  or  made  needless  any  con- 
sideration of  the  preferability,  for  example,  in  this  point  ol 
view,  of  a circular  ground  plan,  enclosed,  or  capable  of 
enclosure,  within  an  outer  square. 

r.»tiu  Libi.r,  M . Of  such  an  arrangement,— save  that  the  central 
woiffnhuttti.  is  an  oval,  instead  of  a circle,  and  the  outer 

building,  consequently,  a parallelogram  instead  of  a 
square, — we  have  an  example  in  the  celebrated  Library 
of  Wolfenbiittel,  constructed  by  Duke  .\nthony  Ulrich, 
between  the  years  1706  and  1710. 


The  central  rotunda  is  lighted  by  a lofty  lantern, 
.supported  by  twelve  great  pillars,  which  arc  cased  with 
presses  for  books,  and  thus  form,  as  it  were,  an  inner 
ball."  The  walls  forming  the  oval  are  similarly  cased 

' Dieser , in  langHch  Hinder  Form , 90  F.  lang,  70  K.  breit,  und  4 
Stockwerke  hoch,  ist  dcr  Hauptj^edanke  des  cben^o  schonen  als  £weck> 
maseigen  Bauplanea,  und  uberrattcht  jcden  Bcsucher  durch  seine  wurdigen 
Verhaltnisse,  deren  Ausfuhrung  nur  in  den  Nebensarhen  der  eiligen 
Vollendung  wegcn  iioch  Kiniges  su  wnnscbcn  ubrtg  lasst." — Peuholdt, 
HandUuch  deutscher  iiihUuthekeH  402. 
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on  both  sides.  The  outer  parallelogram  is  150  feet  in 
length  and  110  feet  in  breadth,  and  contains  in  each 
corner  a quintagonal  room,  appropriated  to  the  rarer  and 
choicer  books,  the  collection  of  Bibles,  the  manuscripts, 
and  the  catalogues.  This  outer  portion  of  the  building 
is  three  stories  high,  and  the  arrangement  is  repeated 
on  the  upper  floor,  affording,  it  will  be  perceived,  a 
large  amount  of  shelf-room,  and  enhancing,  by  contrast, 
the  imposing  aspect  of  the  rotunda  within. 

This  idea  was  partially  adopted  by  Gibbs  in  his  well 
known  Radcliffe  Library  at  O.xford,  but  he  treated  it  much 
as  the  gipsies  were  said  to  treat  stolen  children.  Like 
greater  architects  of  an  earlier  day,  he  seems  to  havegiven 
himself  very  little  trouble  about  the  proper  arrangement 
and  display  of  the  books,  or  the  due  accommodation  of 
the  readers.  No  one,  I think,  who  should  first  look 
upon  the  budding  in  ignorance  of  its  contents,  would 
ever  imagine  it  to  be  a Library,  and  a not  inattentive 
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>.»«  n.  reader  might  look  at  every  plate,  and  peruse  almost 
every  line,  of  the  folio  volume*  in  which  the  Architect 
has  himself  described  his  production,  without  at  all 
perceiving  for  what  purpose  this  showy  edifice  was 
erected.  And,  after  all,  the  architectural  effect,  so  osten- 


tatiously sought,  is  but  a poor  and  trivial  one;  so  that 
it  may  reasonably  be  matter  of  regret  that  Dr.  Rad- 
dilfe's  first  intentions — his  “noble  design,”  as  Bishop 
Atterbnry  called  it,* — to  make  an  addition  to  the  Bod- 
leian Library  (extending  from  the  western  end  of  the 
Selden  jjart  of  the  building)  was  not  carried  into  effect. 


• Bibliotheca  Radclivianaj  or  a description  of  the  Hadcliffe  Library  at 
tixfordy  mninining  ite  neveral  p/atUf  parts ^ sections,  elevations,  and  orna- 
ments, etc.,  1747. 

* Attorbury**  Correspondence,  Letter  108. 
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The  Ducal  Library  of  Carlsruhe  (built,  it  would  seem, 
about  1765,)  presents  an  interesting  modification  of  the 
crucial  ground  plan,  so  arranged  as  to  turn  to  account 
the  whole  of  the  space  which  the  building  occupies; 
placing  the  reading-room  in  the  centre,  and  adjacent 
to  it,  on  either  hand,  four  rooms,  (A.B.C.  D.)  allotted  to 
the  manuscripts;  the  rare,  and  choice  printed  books,  and 
the  catalogues.  The  length  of  the  building  is  105  feet, 
and  its  breadth  52  feet  6 inches.* 


The  Libraiy  building  erected  by  the  Proprietors  of 
the  London  Institution,”  between  the  years  1815  and 
1818,  at  Moorfields,  on  lands  belonging  to  the  Corpo- 
ration of  London,  was  designed  by,  and  erected  under 
the  superintendence  of,  Mr.  William  Brooks,  after  a 
competition  between  fifteen  selected  architects.  It  af- 
fords a good  example  of  the  combination  of  a Library 
with  a lecture  theatre,  and  possesses  several  points 
of  high  merit.  It  might,  I think,  be  usefully  adopted 
as  a model  for  a Library  of  limited  extent.  Accommo- 
dation is  already  provided  for  upwards  of  60,000  vo- 
lumes, with  reading-rooms,  board-rooms,  and  other  ad- 
juncts, within  a main  building, — a parallelogram  of  three 

* De  I.«abor(fef  Etude,  etc,  23. 
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.ou.  II.  stories  with  sunken  basement — the  external  dimensions 
Librarie.  imiit.  of  wliicli  ai'c  102  fcet  in  length,  4.')  feet  in  width,  and 
60  feet  in  height.  Built  of  brick  and  faced  with  Port- 
land stone,  the  cost  of  the  main  building  appears  to 
have  been  about  £23,000;  exclusive  of  another  sum  of  ' 
about  £8000,  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  ex- 
, cellent  Lecture  Theatre  (marked  I on  the  groundplan) 

with  laboratories  and  other  appliances  annexed. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  fayade  of  the  building  is 
a Portico,  about  435  feet  in  breadth;  the  wings  being 
finished  with  an  attic  balustrade.  The  order  is  Co- 
rinthian; being  a modification  of  the  famous  Temple  of 
Vesta  at  Tivoli.  On  the  groundfloor,  the  portico  is  sup- 
ported by  two  Doric  columns  and  two  solid  piers.  The 
entrance  hall  (/I  on  subjoined  plan  Fig.  I),  extends 
throughout  the  whole  depth  of  the  main  structure;  is 
supported  by  eight  Ionic  columns,  and  opens  into  a 
lobby  (F),  from  which  it  is  separated  by  glazed  doors, 
leading  to  a staircase  (G),  with  branching  flights  of  stone 
steps,  and  with  an  octagonal  vestibule  beyond  it,  from 
which  the  visitor  enters  to  the  theatre  (I),  and  the  ad- 
jacent laboratories  and  apparatus  rooms  (L.  M.  andN.). 
Both  staircase  and  vestibule  are  lighted  by  a large 
window  at  F.  These  arrangements  are  shewn  in  the 
following  general  groundplan: — 
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The  principal  Library  apartment  occupies  the  whole 
of  the  first  floor,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  rooms  in  Eng- 
land. Its  proportions  are  97  feet  in  length,  42  in  width, 
and  28  in  height. 


* 
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BOOH  11.  The  recesses  (I  to  XIII)  are  fitted  up  with  double 
uBr«"rCri,'B'iii.  book-cases,  along  both  sides  of  the  floor  of  the  room. 

The  four  small  apartments  at  the  angles  (A,  B,  C and  D) 
are  also  book-rooms,  and  the  spaces  between  them  at 
‘ the  eastern  and  western  ends  of  the  building  (E  and  F), 
which  contain  the  fire-places,  have  book-cases  on  either 
side.  The  interior  area  of  the  apartment  may  therefore 
be  described  as  an  octagonal  parallelogram,  in  which 
are  placed  the  seven  reading  tables  (/;.  h.).  Tliere  is  a 
seat  for  the  superintending  Librarian  at  a;  a stair-case 
to  the  gallery  at  d,  and  another  private  stair-case  at  e: 
c.  c.  c.  indicate  the  tripods  for  gas  lights.  Of  the  plan 
pursued  in  the  arrangement  of  the  books  something 
will  be  said  in  a subsequent  part  of  this  work,  as  on 
several  grounds  it  merits  attention.  (Chapter  III , Clas- 
sification). 

The  ground-plan  presents  us  with  two  smaller  Read- 
ing-Rooms (B  and  C) , placed  on  either  side  of  the  En- 
trance Hall,  and  devoted,  the  one  to  the  Reports  and 
Papers  of  Parliament,  to  new  pamphlets  and  periodical 
publications;  the  other  to  newspapers.  The  principal 
Board-Room  (D)  contains  book-cases  for  choice  illus- 
trated works  and  for  a continuation  of  the  Parliament 
ary  Reports.  The  rooms  E E are  appropriated  to  the 
Committee  of  Management,  the  smaller  one  being  an 
ante-room  to  the  other. 

Above  the  recesses,  I-XIII,  and  the  subsidiary-rooms 
A to  F,  runs  a light  but  substantial  gallery,  the  walls 
of  which  are  lineil  with  book-cases,  as  thus: — 
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The  building  which  at  present  contains  the  Imperial 
Library  at  St.  Petersburgh  was  designed  by  the  Ar- 
chitect Sotokof,  employed  by  the  Empress  Catherine, 
in  1795,  but  was  not  completed  until  the  reign  of 
Alexander  I.,  long  after  the  death  of  the  designer, 
whose  plans  were  partially  carried  out  by  his  successor 
Rusco.  They  appear  originally  to  have  embraced  co- 
vered galleries  and  winter  gardens — a sort  of  ‘ Crystal 
Palace,’  indeed, — in  which  the  fortunate  readers  were 
to  luxuriate  at  will  in  the  intervals  of  their  labours, 
sheltered  from  the  severity  of  Russian  winters,  and 
enabled,  if  so  disposed,  to  alternate  the  study  of  books 
with  the  observation  of  plants,  and  even  with  “gym- 
nastic exercises.”  A Museum  and  an  Observatory 
were  also  to  form  part  of  the  projected  range  of  build- 
ings. But  the  death  of  Catherine  and  other  obstacles 
led  to  the  abridgement  of  the  plans.  What  has  been 
realized,  however,  is  certainly  deserving  of  study,  and 
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is  of  a character  eminently  to  facilitate  future  ex 
tension. 

The  general  features  of  the  building  will  be  seen  at 
a glance  over  the  subjoined  plans  and  views.  The  prin- 
cipal rooms  on  the  ground  floor  marked  L,  M and  N 
are  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  Duplicates,  Works 
in  progress , and  special  collections  of  various  kinds, — 
and  these  marked  0 and  P,  to  the  Library  of  MSS.  On 
the  principal  floor,  the  great  oval  hall  into  which  the 
visitor  enters  from  the  anticharaber  is  devoted  to  the 
classes,  Natural  History,  Physics,  Medicine,  Chemistry 
and  Mathematics.  The  large  room  to  the  right,  marked 
C,  contains  works  on  the  liberal  and  mechanical  arts, 
and  that  beyond  it — F — those  which  form  the  class 
“Literature.”  The  room  to  the  left — marked  I on  the 
plan — is  devoted  to  History,  and  that  marked  K to 
Philosophy  and  Jurisprudence.  The  entire  suite  of 
rooms  on  the  upper  floor — from  A to  E — is  allotted  to 
the  class  “Theology." 
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The  range  of  building  marked  b on  the  block  j>lan  is 
assigned  to  the  officers  of  the  Library,  and  that  inai'ked 
c to  its  Keepers  (“gardiens”). 


The  perspective  view,  section,  and  elevation,  which 
follow,  will  shew  the  architectural  character  and  efl'ect 
of  the  edifice: 
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Passing  over  many  buildings  of  intermediate  dates 
which  on  various  grounds  would  merit  notice,  if  space 
permitted, ' I close  the  historical  part  of  this  section 
with  some  description  of  four  Library-edifices  which 
stand  prominently  out  amongst  recent  erections  in  this 
kind. — the  Royal  Library  of  Munich,  the  Library  of 
the  British  Museum,  the  Astor  Library  at  New  York, 
and  that  of  the  City  of  Boston,  in  Massachusetts. 

It  appears  to  have  been  imposed  as  a preliminary 
condition  on  the  distinguished  architect  of  the  first 
named  of  these  Libraries,  Mr.  Gaertner,  that  he  should 
give  the  greatest  possible  extension  to  the  principal 
front  of  his  bitilding , in  order  to  meet  the  views  of  the 


1 A few  wordu,  however,  must  be  accorded  to  the  fine  Library  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  masterpieces  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.  It  stands  on  an  open  arcade,  at  the  northern  end 
of  which  is  a vestibule  and  spacious  staircase,  leading  to  the  Librarr. 
Its  length  is  200  feet,  its  breadth  40  feet,  and  its  height  38  feet.  The 
hookpresses  stand  against  the  piers  at  right  angles  with  the  longitndinal 
walls,  which  arc  decorated  with  pilasters  and  with  a Corinthian  entab- 
lature; the  floor  is  of  marble. 
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King  of  Bavaria  with  respect  to  the  decoration  of  the 
Ludvriysstrccsse.  This  front  is  faced  partly  with  brick 
and  partly  with  stone  (rusticated),  and  in  style  re- 
sembles some  Italian  buildings  of  the  15th  centiu'y. 
The  basement  contains  the  heating  apparatus;  the 
ground  floor  is  devoted  to  the  custody  of  the  public  re- 
cords. The  main  entrance  is  from  the  Ludwigsstrasse 
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into  a large  square  hall  leading  to  the  grand  staircase, 
which  is  of  noble  proportions  and  is  adorned  with 
marble  columns.  The  first  room  to  which  this  stair- 
case conducts  the  visitor  is  appropriated  to  the  issue 
and  receipt  of  books  lent,  and  the  hall  beyond  it  is  the 
reading-room. 

The  small  rooms  on  the  left  of  the  reading-room 
are  appropriated  to  the  Librarian  and  his  assistants, 
and  those  at  the  end  (marked  J.  J.)  to  the  Collection 
of  Newspapers  and  Periodicals,  (admission  to  which  is 
accorded  to  the  Members  of  the  Academy , and  to  Pro- 
fessors of  the  University) ; the  rooms  on  the  right  con- 
tain the  Catalogues,  and  unbound  books.  The  main 
collection  of  printed  books,  and  that  of  MS.S.  occupy 
the  whole  remainder  of  the  two  upper  stories. 

The  choice  books  and  MSS.  are  lodged  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  principal  floor. 

The  total  number  of  rooms  occupied  by  the  Library 
is  77,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  entire  building  appears 
to  have  been  about  a million  of  florins  (£8.3,300).  * 


Hritinh  Mu«eurn  The  new  buildings  of  the  British  Museum  have  been 

Librnry.  i i • 

for  more  than  thirty  years  in  progress,  and  appear  to 
be  yet  far  from  their  completion.  When  first  planned 
(1822-23)  the  number  of  volumes  actually  in  the  Li- 
brary— both  of  manuscripts  and  printed  books  together 
— wa.s  under  200,000.  It  now  exceeds  600,000  vo- 
lumes, and  the  average  annual  increase  approaches 

* Petzholdt,  liandbuch  d^t^her  Bibliotheken,  268,  269;  l>e  Laborde, 
Etudty  etc.,  ut  ^upra^  25-27;  to  Q,uf»tiowt  rehtimj  to  /orfi'tfn  Li- 

(Publif  Htport^  of  1849),  64. 
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20,000  volumes.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  matter  of 
surprise  that  the  provision  then  contemplated  as  desir- 
able, with  a view  to  the  prospective  increase,  fell  far 
short  of  the  actual  necessity.  That  a National  Library 
should  treble  its  contents  within  less  than  the  third 
of  a century, — unassisted  by  any  of  those  extraor- 
dinary opportunities  which  have  elsewhere  been  af- 
forded by  revolutions  or  conquests,— was  wholly  without 
precedent.  The  consequence  has  been  that  one  addi- 
tional building  has  followed  close  upon  another,  some- 
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times  with  little  fitness  or  congruity,  and  the  entire 
edifice  has  assumed  a fragmentary  and  unsatisfactory 
character.  The  Royal  Library',  however,  is  still  one  of 
the  noblest  rooms  to  be  seen  in  Europe-,  and  some  of 
the  smaller  apartments,  as  the  ‘Banksian’  and  the 
‘Cracherode’  rooms, — however  unimposing  in  their 
aspect — at  least  subserve  their  especial  purpose  for 
several  generations  to  cmme.  The  preceding  plan  of 
the  principal  floor  will  give  a general  idea  of  the  exist- 
ing building. 

Controversies  about  the  first  origination  of  projects 
which  have  eventually  become  useful  realities,  are  pro- 
verbially hard  nuts  to  crack.  The  happy  thoughts 
which  many  minds  have  conceived,  more  or  less  com- 
pletely, have  so  often  merged  in  the  resolute  effort  of 
another  mind,  less  characterized  by  fertility  of  concep- 
tion than  by  strength  of  will,  that  we  are  all  in  the 
habit  of  calling  men  “inventors,”  whom  we  know  to 
have  been  in  truth  but  the  successful  adopters  of  the 
inventions  of  other,  men.  In  the  case  of  this  model 
Reading-Room  we  have  but  a new  version  of  an 
old  story. 

In  a work,  entitled.  Some  remarks  upon  the  recent  ad- 
dition of  a Rending  Room  to  the  British  Museum,  Mr. 
William  Hosking,  Professor  of  Architecture  at  King's 
College,  London,  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  as 
far  back  as  rebruary  1848,  he  prepared  an  elaborate 
plan  for  a building  to  be  erected  in  the  inner  Quad- 
rangle of  the  Museum,  on  themf)del  of  the  Pantheon  at 
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Rome,  and  that  the  leading  ideas  of  this  plan  have  been  h. 
borrowed  for  the  existing  building.  The  project,  it  LniririM  bum. 
seems,  was  first  submitted  to  Lord  Ellesmere’s  Com- 
mission; then  (in  Nov.  1849,  and  at  Lord  Ellesmere’s 
suggestion)  to  the  Trustees,  but  without  result;  and 
was  at  length  published  in  The  Builder  of  the  22nd 
June,  1850. 

Of  the  long  correspondence  which  ensued  upon  a 
mention  of  the  new  building  by  Lord  John  Russell  in 
the  House  of  Commons  (in  the  course  of  a conversa- 
tion upon  the  Estimates),  and  which  led  eventually  to 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Hosking’s  Remarks,  this  one 
sentence  from  a letter  of  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke  will  here 
suffice: — “I  recollect,”  he  writes,  “seeing  your  plans  at 
a meeting  of  the  Trustees  ....  shortly  after  you  sent 
them.  ^Tien,  long  subsequently,  Mr.  Panizzi  shewed 
me  his  sketch  for  a plan  of  a new  Reading  Room,  I 
confess  it  did  not  remind  me  of  your’s ; the  purposes 
of  the  two  plans  and  the  treatment  and  construction 
were  so  different.”  Mr.  Hosking’s  scheme,  in  fact,  was 
to  form  a “grand  central  hall  for  . . sculpture;”  Mr. 

Panizzi’s,  to  form  precisely  the  noble  central  Reading 
Room  which  has  been  attained.  Of  the  superior  archi- 
tectural effect  of  Mr.  Hosking’s  Rotunda  there  would, 
probably,  be  little  difference  of  opinion,  were  that 
the  point  at  issue. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  plan  has  been  carried  out  in  a manner  which  re- 
flects the  highest  credit  both  on  Mr.  Panizzi,  as  its  ef- 
fectual author  and  zealous  promoter,— in  the  face  of 
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many  difficulties, — and  on  Mr.  Sydney  Sinirke,  as  the 
Architect  who  has  practically  realized  it. 


The  diameter  of  the  Reading  Room  is  1 40  feet,  and 
its  height  106  feet.  This  room,  and  all  the  apartments 
and  passages  appropriated  to  the  Public,  are  on  a level 
with  the  principal  floor  of  the  main  building.  It  is 
lighted  by  twenty  windows,  at  the  springing  of  the 
dome,  and  by  a glazed  aperture  in  the  crown  of  it,  40 
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feet  ill  diameter.  In  due  time  this  magnificent  dome 

will,  it  may  be  hoped,  be  appropriately  decorated  by  LiilrMre'rbI.iii. 

sculpture  as  well  as  by  painting.  Two  tiers  of  galleries 

for  books  extend  beneath  the  windows,  and  the  entire 

wall  below  them  is  similarly  cased. 

The  space  which  the  Reading  Room  contains  is  about 
a million  and  a quarter  cubic  feet.  Ample  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  gradual  and  proper  renewal  of  this 
vast  volume  of  air,  by  grated  openings  in  the  floor  con- 
nected with  the  external  air  by  horizontal  trunks  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  floor ; by  a series  of  louvred 
openings  at  the  springing  of  the  vaulted  roof,  and 
another  series  near  its  summit;  and  to  prevent  the 
descent  of  cold  air  from  the  glazed  vault  on  to  the 
heads  of  readers,  a circle  of  hot- water  pipes  is  carried 
along  the  level  of  the  springing  of  the  vault.  All  the 
skylights,  lanterns,  and  windows  throughout  the  build- 
ing are  double.  That  part  of  the  edifice  which  is  be- 
tween the  main  structure  and  the  new  dome,  is  covered 
with  a flat  roof,  supported  externally  by  a brick  wall 
surrounding  the  whole  building,  and  internally  by  iron 
pillars.  The  exterior  surface  of  the  dome  is  covered 
with  copper,  and  the  building  is  throughout  floored 
with  slate,  except  the  Reading  Room,  which  has  an 
oaken  floor  embedded,  in  stucco,  on  stone.  This  oak 
floor  and  a few  doors  appear  to  be  the  only  parts  of 
the  structure  which  are  inflammable.  The  doors  are 
covered  with  kamptulicon.  The  galleries  and  stair- 
cases (which  latter  arc  always  within  forty  feet  of  each 
other)  are  of  peiTorated  cast  iron  and  slate,  and  the 
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entire  building  is  warmed  by  hot-water  pipes.  The  glass 
used  for  the  s-kylights  is  of  great  strength,  that  of  the 
book-galleries  and  smaller  rooms  weighing  twenty-one 
ounces  to  the  superficial  foot,  and  that  of  the  Reading- 
Room  (which  is  ground  glass)  thirty  ounces.  The  entire 
quantity  of  glass  is  about  fi0,000  superficial  feet.  If 
blinds  should  be  found  necessary  for  summer  use,  it  is 
proposed  to  place  them  on  the  outside.  A large  fire- 
main  is  carried  along  an  external  gallery  around  the 
dome.  The  amount  for  which  this  building  has  been 
erected  and  furnished,  is  about  £150,000.*  The  ac- 
commodation which,  when  fully  shelved,  it  will  afford 
for  books  is  estimated  to  extend  to  nearly  a million  of 
volumes.  Some  details  as  to  the  fittings  and  furniture 
will  be  found  in  a subsequent  chapter.  * An  exterior 
view  of  this  fine  room  the  reader  has  before  him  on 
the  opposite  page. 

It  may  hpt  be  without  interest  or  advantage  to  add 
to  this  account  of  the  most  important  Library-building 
lately  erected  in  the  old  woiid,  a description  of  two 
other  edifices  which  have  been  very  recently  completed 
in  the  new; — the  one,  the  Astor  Library  at  New  York; 
/ 

' The  first  estimate  was  including  fittings.  An  alteration 

was  afterwards  made,  by  which  increased  accommodation  was  obtained 
for  200,000  volumes , and  an  additional  expenditure  necessitated  of 
£12,000;  and  to  this,  £8000  was  subsequently  added  for  additional  book- 
cases; making  the  total  estimated  cost  £106,000.  Subsequent  extensions 
uiid  improvements  have  raised  this  sum  to  nearly  £lb0,000. 

* The  Builder f 24  March,  1856;— Ctiipies  of  all  Communications  respect- 
my  the  enloryetnent  of  the  buildings  of  the  British  Museum^  ordered  by  the 
House  of  ('oiumons,  1852-I8j8. 
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the  other,  the  New  City  Library  at  liostoii.  The 
Astor  edifice  is  described  as  being  built  after  the  mo- 
del of  a palace  at  Florence.  Its  dimensions  are  in 
length  120  feet;  in  breadth,  65;  and  in  height  (from  the 
level  of  the  street  to  the  top  of  the  parapet)  67,  and  it  is 
constructed,  almost  exclusively,  of  brick,  stone  and 
iron.  The  application  of  the  last  named  material  is  in 
some  respects  a novel  one  in  America;  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  construction  of  the  trussbeams  of  the  roof  of 
cast  iron  pipes,  parabolic  in  section. 

Externally,  the  first  story  is  faced  with  rustic  ashlar, 
having  a projection  of  six  inches.  The  window  frames 
are  considerably  recessed , so  that  a bold  relief  is  ob- 
tained. On  the  ground  floor,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
entrance  hall,  are  placed  the  Reading  Rooms,  which,  it 
is  stated,  are  capable  of  accommodating  five  hundred 
persons.  The  principal  Library  hall  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  the  floor  above,  being  100  feet  in  length,  60 
feet  in  width,  and  50  feet  high.  Two  galleries,  sup- 
ported by  piers,  extend  along  each  of  the  side  walls, 
and  arc  approached  by  spiral  staircases  at  each  angle. 
The  total  amount  of  shelving  is  sufficient  for  more  than 
100,000  volumes.  The  hall  is  lighted,  partly  by  the 
windows  in  the  front  and  back  walls,  and  partly  by 
skylights,  the  largest  of  which  is  54  feet,  and  is  formed 
of  thick  glass  in  iron  frames.  The  cost  of  the  building 
appears  but  little  to  have  exceeded  £20,000.  * 

The  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston  was  begun  in 

• Journal  of  Commerce  (Sew  York)  and  Literary  World  (Uo.), 
([uoted  by  Professor  Jewett,  in  his  Soticee  of  Public  Librariei*  in  ihe 
United  State*  (1851),  01,  92. 
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July  1855,  and  completed  in  December  1857,  at 
a total  cost,  land  included,  of  about  £73,000  ster- 
ling, the  whole  of  which  has  been  defrayed  from 
City  funds.  So  that  the  whole  of  the  noble  benefac- 
tions of  which  this  Library  has  been  the  object  are 
wisely  applied  to  augmenting  its  contents,  not  to  their 
mere  receptacle.  “The  building  is  rectangular,  being 
82  feet  wide,  and  IIG  feet  long,  exclusive  of  the  towers 
at  the  rear  corners,  which  are  14  feet  6 inches  io  length, 
and  18  feet  in  width.  The  architecture  is  of  the  Roman 
Italian  style.  The  foundation  upon  which  the  walls  rest, 
is  composed  of  blocks  of  granite,  about  four  feet  in 
length,  set  and  bedded  in  hydraulic  cement.  Upon  these 
is  laid  a base-course  of  hammered  granite,  above  which 
the  exterior  walls,  excepting  the  front,  are  plain,  being 
constructed  of  the  best  quality  of  faced  bricks,  with 
dressings  of  Connecticut  sandstone The  cor- 

ners or  angles  of  the  building  are  finished  with  heavy 
rustic  work,  the  whole  being  surmounted  with  a rich 
Corinthian  cornice.  The  roof  is  constructed  of  iron, 
covered  with  copper.  The  lantern,  by  which  the  main 
hall  is  chiefly  lighted,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  roof, 
and  is  forty  feet  wide,  ninety  feet  long,  and  ten  feet 
high.  It  is  built  of  bricks  and  freestone,  with  a roof  of 
iron,  covered  with  copper.  The  building  is  entirely 
fire  proof.  It  is  thoroughly  ventilated  through  the 
vaultings  of  the  walls , by  openings  at  the  bottom  and 

top  of  each' of  the  rooms The  first  story  is 

twenty-one  feet  and  six  inches  high.  The  floor  is  con- 
structed with  groined  arches.  This  story  contains  five 
apartments,  separated  by  brick  partitions.  They  are 
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MOM  II.  designated  as  follows vestibule,  general  reading-room, 
I.ibrsriei  built.  special  reading-room  for  ladies,  room  for  conversation 
and  the  delivery  of  books,  and  room  for  the  circulating 
Library.  A spacious  entrance,  through  three  sets  of 
richly  carved  doors,  leads  to  the  vestibule,  which  oc- 
cupies the  central  portion  of  the  front  part  of  the  build- 
ing, and  is  twenty-two  feet  wide,  forty-four  feet  deep, 
and  twenty-two  feet  high.  It  contains  the  main  stair- 
case, wiiich  commences  with  two  flights,  each  six  feet 
wide,  both  leading  to  a platform  at  an  elevation  of  ten 
feet,  from  which  a single  flight,  ten  feet  wide,  ascends 
to  the  main  hall.  In  the  original  design  of  the  Archi- 
tect, which  was  altered  by  the  Commissioners,  the 
grand  hall  was  directly  accessible  from  the  vestibule 
by  slightly  winding  staircases,  and  the  view  frtjm  the 
entrance  door  to  the  main  ceiling  w’as  unbroken. 

“The  staircase  is  constructed  of  iron,  laid  on  brick 
arches  and  bedded  in  cement,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
noise  usually  made  in  passing  over  iron  stairs.  The  floor- 
ing of  the  vestibule  is  of  encaustic  tiles.  The  walls , to 
the  height  of  the  platform  above  mentioned,  are  plainly 
finished  in  blockwork,  and  thence  to  the  ceiling  with 
C'orinthian  pilasters  in  scagliola,  and  arched  panels 
formed  with  archibolts,  supported  upon  pilasters  and 
imposts;  the  whole  being  crowned  with  a full,  rich 
Corinthian  cornice  and  entablature,  supporting  an  or 
nate  ceiling,  laid  off  in  square  panels  deeply  sunk,  re 
lieved  with  heavily  carved  mouldings,  pendent  drops, 
etc.  The  vestibule  is  lighted,  in  the  evening,  by  two 
lanterns  with  carved  rosewood  columns,  standing  upon 
newel  posts  of  Italian  marble. 
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"The  room  for  the  delivery  of  books,  which  is  also 
the  conversation  room,  is  entered  from  the  vestibule, 
and  occupies  the  central  portion  of  the  east  side  of  the 
building.  It  is  thirty-four  feet  wide,  fifty  feet  deep, 
and  twelve  feet  high.  This  room  forms  a kind  of  inner 
vestibule,  with  delivery  counters  for  the  circulating 
Library,  and  entrances  to  the  general  and  ladies’  read- 
ing-rooms. It  is  finished  in  a plain  manner.  The  floors 
and  bases  are  marble,  and  the  walls  and  ceiling  are  lai<l 
off  in  panel  work. 

“The  special  reading-room,  for  ladies,  occupies  the 
north-east  front  corner  of  the  building,  and  is  twenty- 
seven  feet  wide,  forty-four  feet  deep,  and  twenty-one 
eet  and  six  inches  high.  It  is  intended  to  accommod- 
ate one  hundred  readers,  having  six  circular  tjibles 
for  books  and  papers,  surrounding  the  elaborately  or- 
namented iron  columns  which  support  the  ceiling. 

“The  walls  and  ceiling  are  tastefully  laid  off  in  panel 
work,  exquisitely  tinted  and  gilded.  The  arrangements 
for  lighting  this  room,  as  well  as  all  the  rooms,  are 
complete  and  ample. 

“The  general  reading-room  is  in  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  the  building.  It  is  twenty-eight  feet  wide,  seventy- 
eight  feet  long,  and  twenty-one  feet,  six  inches  high.  It 
is  finished  and  furnished  in  a style  similar  to  the  special 

reading-room,  having  every  needftd  accommodation 

for  two  hundred  readers.  The  room  for  the  Circulating 
Ijibrai-y  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  first  floor;  is 
7S  feet  long,  and  .S4  feet  wide.  It  has  shelves  for 
40,000  volumes 

“Beneath  the  principal  story,  and  immediately  over 

Vol.  II.  45 
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tlu-  (Iflivery  loom,  is  an  entresol,  or  liall' story,  nine 
feet  liifili.  in  the  clear,  ami  thirty  hnir  feet  square.  It 
contains  a work  room,  store  room,  etc.,  and  is  entered 
from  the  balconies  of  the  circulatitifi  Library  room.  A 
riiffht  of  circular  stairs  also  connects  it  with  the  main 
hall  above. 

••The  primdpal  floor,  and  the  floors  of  the  alcoves 
in  the  larjic  hall,  as  well  as  the  liascment  floor,  are 
constructed  with  iron  girders  and  lieams,  with  seg- 
mental brick  arches  turned  between  the  beams. 

“The  entire  upper  story  is  occupied  by  the  large 
hall  for  the  reference  Library.  This  hall  is  finished  in 
the  Roman -Corinthian  oi’nate  style.  It  has  a clear 
space  of  thirty-eight  feet  wide,  ninety-two  feet  long, 
and  fifty-eight  feet  high. 

“This  space  is  surrounded  by  three  tiers  of  aleove.s, 
thirty  of  which  are  arranged  on  each  side.  Each  al- 
tiovc  is  nine  feet  wide,  fourteen  feet  deep,  and  twelve 
feet  high,  in  the  clear.  On  both  ends  of  the  hall  are 
two  corridors,  to  correspond  in  height  with  the  alcoves. 

“The  partitions  between  the  alcoves  are  faced  with 
three-quarters  diameter  full  enriched  Coriiithiaii  co- 
lumns, standing  upon  pedestals  of  the  finest  Italian 
marble  highly  polished.  The  columns,  capitals,  bases, 
and  pedestals,  occupy  nearly  the  height  of  the  three 

stories  of  alcoves  and  support  semi-circular  arches, 

1 

with  rich  archibolts,  keystones,  etc.  These,  in  turn, 
support  a full,  rich  Corinthian  cornice,  without  an 
architrave,  whereon  rests  the  lantern.  The  lantern  is 
finished  with  coved  angles,  having  perpendicular,  cir- 
cular-headed windows,  with  arches  intersecting  the 
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coved  angles  and  separated  by  heavy  ribs,  supporting  a 
deeply  sunk  diamond-panel  ceiling,  relieved  with  richly 
carved  mouldings,  pendent  drops,  etc. 

“The  floor  of  the  clear  space  is  of  marble,  and  that 
of  the  alcoves  is  of  the  best  southern  pine,  bedded  in 
cement,  on  brick  arches.  The  alco\es  will  contain  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  volumes,  but  only  those 
on  the  floor  of  the  hall  are  now  shelved  for  books. 
Each  alcove,  besides  being  lightetl  from  the  clear  space, 
is  also  illuminated  by  a skylight  admitting  direct  light 
from  the  roof  of  the  building.  As  the  alcoves  are  con- 
structed in  the  rear,  in  the  form  of  a V,  there  are 
no  dark  corners.  ....  Four  flights  of  circular  iron  stairs 
connect  the  several  tiers  of  alcoves  and  galleries. 

“All  the  shelves  in  the  building  are  of  wood,  and  are 
'covered  with  a fire  proof  solution  of  glass.”  ' 

This  mere  recital  will,  I think,  suffice  to  shew  that 
the  new  Library  is  an  ornament  to  Boston,  and  that 
some  of  its  arrangements  may  be  usefully  imitated. 

As  I had  occasion  to  mention  at  the  close  of  the 
preceding  volume,  a spacious  and  handsome  Library 
is  now  in  the  course  of  erection  at  Liverpool.  I the 
less  regret  that  the  reasonable  limits  of  this  chapter 
preclude  all  description  of  the  new  building,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  still  far  from  completion;  and  also  because  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  with  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
management  of  that  preliminary  competition,  which 
elicited  (as  all  who  visited  Liverpool  on  that  occasion 

• Proceedings  at  the  dedicniion  of  the  Building  for  Me  Public  lAbrotry 
of  the  City  of  Boston,  Jan.  1,  1858  (Boat.,  18oS),  163-168. 
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uuu« ...  will  remember)  a very  creditable  display  of  architectural 

Chapl«r  I.  / J r J 

i.ii.rarif*  i.uili  skill.  Ill  all  othcr  I'espects,  the  building  will  be  an 
honour  to  the  great  city  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  to 
the  liberal  merchant  by  whose  munificence  it  is  erected. 


Tht  nld  Zaluski  Lihrary  at  IVarMw. 
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Sfruiity  6rp  i4  the  Hrifi  impiirtAiit  cmtuitjt-- 

r&iion,  ....  and  the  next  is  (luietuvm.  The  tirsl  rr^ 

(|uires  that  no  malerial  «>xce|it  <(t<ine,  brick  or  iron 
’‘bould  Ue  employed  in  the  waliSt  door,  and  .roof;  and 
the  laat  that  it  should  stand  . . removed  from  a puhlie 
tiioroiiehfarr.  Within,  especially  in  this  climate,  there 
4 can  Scarcely  (h:  loo  much  liffht. 

Gwilt  (Hm'ycioptKiUn  oj  Arrhitrcturr,  79i). 


The  riipidly  increasing  growth  of  the  Imperial  Li- 
brary at  Paris — seemed  at  length  almost  to  have  e.x- 
haiisted  the  capacities  even  of  that  vast  accretion  of 
buildings.  Fears  have  been  repeatedly  expressed  that 
the  weight  of  hooks  was  too  great  for  its  stability.' 

* Count  Loon  dc  Labordc  in  his  excellent,  though  unfinished,  work, 
/Je  i'vryanisation  des  bibUoth'tqutin  dam*  Parisy  asserts  that  whatever  danger 
of  this  kind  may  have  really  existed,  was  owing  to  the  absurdity  of 
placing  the  heaviest  loads  on  the  topmost  floors.  ‘‘There  are,”  he  says, 
“rooms  on  the  ground>flour  w'hieh  are  almost  empt^,  and  moms  on  the 
first  floor  which  are  scarcely  filled;  but  on  the  third  floor  the  books  are 
closely  packed,  and  on  the  fourth  they  are  hea{)od  up;  the  cases  arc 
multiplied,  and  meun.s  arc  ingeniously  c<»ntrived  for  increasing  the  w'cight 
of  the  ten  thousand  annually  in-coming  volumes,  as  though  it  were  sought 
to  solve  the  problem:  ‘What  weight  will  an  old  building  carry,  if  it  be 
loaded  in  a mauncr  the  most  riskful,  because  must  contrary  to  the  plain 
rules  of  good  sense?’”  ...  “Hut  despite  all  this,”  he  adds,  “the  Ma/.a- 
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Many  were  the  plans  for  a new  building,  and  many  the 
projects  for  changing  the  site.  In  respect  to  their  im- 
mediate purpose,  these  plans  and  projects  are  now 
things  of  the  past,  hut  a summary  review  of  them  will 
not  the  less,  on  that  account,  form  useful  material  for 
the  object  now  in  hand. 

M.  Visconti’s  plan  preserved  a considerable  portion 
of  the  present  building,  but  materially  altered  or  sim- 
plified its  internal  arrangement,  and  completed  the 
parallelogram  by  covering  the  ground  between  the  Kue ' 
Vivienne  and  the  Rue  Colbert.  He  proposed  to  place 


the  Reading  Room  in  the  centre  of  the  great  galleries 
for  books,  and  to  allot  to  the  officers  a separate  build- 
ing. The  various  departments  of  MSS.,  Prints , Medals, 
and  Maps  were  to  have  had  their  accommodation — not 
always  it  would  seem  of  the  most  suitable  kind — 
amongst  the  smaller  apartments  on  either  side. 


rinc  P«laco  contioucs  firm,  and  defies  the  projectors  to  construct  more 
,iub8tantia!1y , a building  aa  wholoeome,  as  dry,  aa  well  isolated,  and  a* 
well  adapted  for  the  aecnrity  of  the  choice  treasures  it  contains.'*  And 
he  proceeds  to  shew  that  all  the  increaaod  accommodation  which  i^ 
needed,  may  be  obtmncd  by  judirious  restoration*  and  addition.*  to  the 
present  buildings. 
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Long  afterwards,  M.  Leon  de  Laborde  also  pre- 
pared a well -studied  and  very  elaborate  plan  for  the 
re-arrangement  and  partial  re-construetion  of-  the 
present  building,  by  which,  as  he  conceives,  space 
would  have  been  afforded  for  the  growth  of  the  col- 
lections, at  the  present  average  rate  oi’increase,  for  threi* 
centuries  to  come.  By  this  plan,  the  historical  portions 
of  the  Mazarine  Palace  would  be  preserved ; ample  ac- 
commodation— within  the  Luilding,  yet  sufficiently 
isolated  to  avoid  the  danger  of  fire, — would  be  affordt^d 
to  the  officers,  and  provision  made  both  for  the  safe 
custody  and  the  effective  display  of  the  treasures  which 
the  Library  contains,  in  its  MSS.,  its  rare  printed  books, 
and  its  prints,  medals,  and  other  anticpiities. 

The  subjoined  plan  shews  the  proposed  arrangement 
of  the  principal  floor,  and  presents,  1 think,  no  unsuitable 
model  for  a great  Library  of  the  first  class. 


The  arrangement  proposed  by  M.  de  Lalajide  for 
the  ‘Bureau  des  Conservateurs'  is  very  ingenious,  and 
will  be  best  illustrated  by  a cut: 


HOOK  II. 
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Many  yiiai’s  ago,  the  late  M.  Benjamin  Delesssert,  dis- 
tingiiished  both  as  a Member  of  the  Chamber  of  l)ei)uties, 
and  as  a botanist  (and  himself  the  eollector  of  some 
30,000  volumes  of  well-chosen  books.)  recommended 
the  construction  of  a new  building  for  the  same  Library, 
itn  that  ‘ panopticon ’ principle,  the  application  of 
which  to  prisons  was  so  enthusiastically  advocated 
by  Bentham. 

M.  Delessert's  ideas  were  developed  in  Pamphlet 
etititled  Projet  d'nne  hihUotheque  circulaire,  published 
in  1S:’)b.  His  ground  plan  is  as  follows: — 


and  his  flescriptive  remarks  run  thus: — 

The  officers  and  the  readers  will  be  placed  in  the 
I’entre  of  a vast  rotunda,  whence  branch-off  eight  prin- 
cipal  galleries,  the  walls  of  which  form  diverging 
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radii  (like  the  spokes  of  a wheel)  and  have  bookcases 
on  both  sides.  This  arrangement  brings  all  the  books 
into  the  closest  possible  approximation  to  the  centre  of 
the  building,  and  thus  facilitates  both  the  service  and 
the  supervision  of  readers.  A building  thus  constructed 
will  admit  of  the  sheKung  of  800,000  volumes  in  a space 
of  1900  square  toises  (or  12,350  square  feet).  Stone, 
Marble.  Iron,  Pottery,  and  Zinc  would  be  the  only  ma- 
terials employed.  The  edifice  might  be  warmed  by  hot 
air  apparatus,  the  furnaces  and  boilers  of  which  should 
be  placed  in  an  isolated  building.  Four  light  iron  gal- 
leries should  be  placed,  one  above  the  other,  through- 
out the  entire  building,  and  no  press  or  bookcase  should' 
be  more  than  six  feet  high,  so  that  the  books  might 
be  taken  down  and  returned  to  their  places  without 
the  use  either  of  ladder  or  steps,  and  the  access  to 
these  galleries  .should  be  by  spiral  iron  staircases,  placed 
behind  the  columns  of  the  rotunda.  All  the  books 
should  be  in  glazed  csises  under  lock  and  key.  The 
total  expense  of  such  a building  (providing  shelf  room 
for  800,000  volumes,  with  ample  accommodation  for 
readers,)  M.  Delessert  estimated  at  somewhat  below 
8,000,000  francs,  or  about  £‘330,000.  The  principal 
objection  which  was  stated  to  this  plan  (by  Mr.  de  La 
Horde,  in  the  valuable  work  to  which  1 have  already 
referred)  was  that  it  would  involve  considerable  loss  of 
space  at  the  four  angles  of  the  “square  within  which 
the  circular  edifice  would  have  to  be  erected;” — an  ob- 
jeotion  which  seems  very  trivial,  and  lies  open  to  the  ob- 
vious answer  that  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to 
turn  that  s{)ace  to  excellent  account,  for  the  sub- 
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MO.  II.  ordinate  collections  which  are  attached  to  a great  Li- 
Uhraiieii  pro-  brary,  or,  when  necessary,  for  the  increased  accoinrao- 
' dation  of  the  Library  itself. 

There  is  unquestionable  grandeur  in  the  idea  of  mar- 
shalling into  a single  vast  hall  such  a collection  as 
that  of  the  Imperial  Library  of  France.  It  appeals 
effectively  to  those  poetical  sympathies  which  make 
us  gaze  delightedly  on  the  Babylonian  Palaces  of 
Martin,  and  overlook,  for  the  moment,  their  greater 
adaptability  to  cloud-land  than  to  ordinary  eartlK 
The  design  on  which  the  reader  now  looks  is  one  of 
this  dreamy  class: 


Whilst  we  feel  that  about  this  design  there  is  some- 
thing grand,  it  is  equally  clear  that  to  bring  to  the  test 
of  the  ordinary  business  arrangements  of  a largely  used 
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and  rapidly  growing  Library  this  splendid  vision  of 
M.  Horeau's  imagination,  would  be  somewhat  like  ex- 
amining into  the  solidity  of  the  foundations  of  the  pa- 
laces in  ‘Belshazzar's  feast.’ 

The  various  ec^ifices  erected  or  adapted  to  the  pur- 
jK)ses  of  a Public  Library  which  I have  described  in  the 
preceding  Chapter,  present  almost  every  variety  of 
general  form  that  is  likely  to  be  deemed  suitable  foi* 
such  a purpose ; in  all  of  them,  however, — save  the  very 
earliest,  in  which  architectural  effect  alone  seems  to 
have  been  sought — some  attempt  has  been  made  to 
combine  beauty  in  style  and  decoration,  with  those  ar- 
rangements of  plan  and  distribution  which  a Public  Li- 
brary requires.  I have  now'  to  notice  a design  in  which 
all  efforts  at  architectural  effect  have  been  laid  aside, 
and  the  aim  of  the  designer  has  been  simply  to  acom- 
modate  the  largest  number  of  books,  within  the  smallest 
proportionate  area,  and  at  the  least  possible  cost.  This 
plan  presents  a vast  parallelogram,  divided  into  three 
masses  of  building,  two  of  which  are  so  constructed 
as  to  present  the  greatest  attainable  amount  of  wall  sur- 
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face  for  shelving;  whilst  the  third  or  centre  portion 
contains  the  entrance  hall  and  staircase,  the  reading 
room,  the  apartment  for  the  choice  books,  and  other 
treasures  of  the  Library  and  the  various  offices  neces- 
sary for  its  proper  working  and  general  business  Tlie 
details  of  this  distribution  are  as  follows. 

i.  Kntrance  Hall. 

. 2.  Principal  gtaircane  in  the  win^^s. 

3.  Inner  Hall. 

4.  Reading  Room. 

a.  Superintendent'^  oftiee. 

d.  Catalogue  room. 

7.  Private  room. 

8.  Offic  *68  of  the  Librarian  and. his  a8«i.siAm.«. 

9.  Choice  Books. 

10.  General  Collection  of  Books. 

11.  Porters*  rooms  and  ^tore  rooms. 

12.  Corridor,  extending  throughout  the  building. 

13.  Staircases. 

14.  Inner  Courts  for  light  and  air.  ■ 

If  an  immense  book-warehouse  be  the  thing  wanted, 
tliis  plan  certainly  Uffords  an  excellent  model;  nor  cau 
it  be  denied  that  with  certain  modifications, — as,  for 
instance,  by  constructing  openings  in  the  centre  of  the 
division  walls  of  the  lateral  buildings,  from  end  to  end, 
and  thus  (‘onverting  the  rooms  into  recesses,  extending 
on  either  hand  of  the  visitor  as  he  proceeds  through 
the  edifice, — an  imposing  effect  of  massiveness  and 
vastness  might  be  obtained.  It  has,  however,  remained 
a mere  project,  the  conception  of  wliich  in  Florence  af- 
fords but  another  illu.stration  of  the  prevailing  tendency 
to  rush  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  There,  as  we 

* Lcopoldo  Della  Santa,  Della  construziune  e del  rcgolamento  di  una 
publicti  univeraalt  bibliotecay  con  la  pianUt  dinwn$trativa.  (4to.,  Fircnie, 
1816.)  See  also  Dc  Laborde,  ut  supra,  32. 
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have  seen,  an  illustrious  architcet  built  a Library  in 
which  tlie  books  anti  the  readers  were  left  to  shift  for 
themselves,  and  there,  too,  a man  of  letters,  Leopoldo 
della  Santa,  designs  a Library,  at  which  architects’ 
would  stand  aghast,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  which 
the  Librarians  have  it  all  their  own  way.  For,  to  the 
honour  of  Signor  della  Santa  it  must  be  mentioned,  that 
his  design  won  the  commendations  of  Follini,*  Libra- 
rian of  the  Magliabecchiana,  and  of  Molbech,  Librarian 
of  the  Royal  Library  at  Copenhagen.* 

For  a Public  Library  on  a smaller  scale,  a design, 
possessing,  1 tliink,  not  a little  merit,  has  been  published 
by  M.  De  Labordc.  He  starts  with  the  just  idea  that  if 
a collection  of  books  is  not  likely  to  exceed  the  number 
of  from  100,000  to  200,000  volumes,  the  best  arrange- 
ment is  to  provide  for  them  within  a smgle  apart- 
ment,— a method  which  combines  the  .advantages  of 
gratifying  the  eye,  of  affording  proper  warmth  and 
ventilation  to  the  books,  and  of  greatly  facilitating  the 
service  of  the  readers.  But  this  apartineut  ought  never 
to  be  the  same  with  that  in  which  the  readers  sit^ 

Of  the  subjoined  plans,  No.l  shews  the  ground  floor, 
and  No.  2 the  first  or  principal  floor  of  the  proposed 
structure. 


* Osserrazione  di  Vincemio  FoUini  sopra  Copera  intitolata,  (Mila  con- 
Btr^ziono^  etc.,  8ro.,  Firenze,  1817. 

* Om  offuntlige  Bibliothf.ker  ^ Bibliothekarer,  og  dtt  man  hnr  kaldft  HU>- 
liotkekB-ridtntkab,  etc.,  8vo.,  Kiobenh.,  1830. 
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a.  Kotrance.  j 

b.  Hall.  I 

1',  <1.  ApartmenU  for  an  officer  | 

and  porter.  (Beneath  them  the! 
heating-apparatus.)  j 

e.  Staircase. 

f.  Private  entrance.  ' 

A.  Receiving-room,  etc.  I 

B.  Library  Clerk. — Periodicals  and ! 

works  in  parts.  | 

C.  Catalogues.  ! 

D.  Books  for  binding. 

E.  Duplicate  books,  and  works ^ 

in  progress.  . 

P.  Newspapers.  ' 

G,  H.  General  collection  of  printed 
books. 

h,j.  Staircase  for  conveyance  of 
books. 


A.  Balcony. 

B.  C.  Apartments  of  Librarian. 

D.  Librarian’s  Office. 

R.  Entrance  Hall. 

P.  Room  for  servants  of  Library. 

G.  Superintendent  of  Reading- 
Room. 

H.  Tables  for  Readers. 

J.  Stairciise  for  conveyance  of 
books  from  Library  beneath. 

K.  Assistant-Librarian. 

L.  Cases  for  books  of  reference, 
etc. 


This  plan  has  the  obvious  disadvantage  of  placing  the 
Reading  Room  and  Library  in  different  floors,  but  in  some 
cases  this  will  be  unavoidable,  either  from  the  limit  of 
space,  or  from  the  limit  of  expenditure.  Another  ob- 
vious defect  (which  appears  also  in  the  project  of  Della 
Santa)  arises  from  the  too  common  practice  in  Con- 
tinental Libraries  of  excluding  readers  from  access  to 
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the  Catalogues; — the  Catalogue  room,  it  will  be  seen, 
is,  in  l)oth  designs,  so  placed  as  to  be  accessible  only 
to  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  Library.  Amongst 
the  advantages,  on  the  other  hand,  of  M.  L)e  Laborde’s 
plan  I may  enumerate  the  excellent  officxis  and  ar- 
rangements which  it  provides,  for  the  business  and 
general  working  of  the  Library, — points  which  in  per- 
haps five  cases  out  of  six  have  been  strangely  neglected 
in  the  construction  of  English  Libraries.  The  isolation 
of  the  officers'  apartments  from  the  main  structure; 
and  the  facilities  which  are,  to  some  extent,  afforded  for 
the  gradual  provision  of  increased  shelving  in  accord- 
ance with  the  growth  of  the  Library,  are  also  excellent 
features  of  this  design. 

Starting,  to  some  e.xtent,  from  the  point  of  view 
chosen  by  Della  Santa,  but  arnving  at  a very  different 
result.  Dr.  Zoller  of  Stuttgart  has,  in  his  valuable 
little  work  intitled  Die  Bibliothekwissenschaft  im  Um- 
risse,  projected  a building  for  a Libi’ary  of  considerable 
extent,  and  says  of  it,  very  modestly,  that  among  so 
many  plans  it  may  not  be  the  least  appropriate  of  all. 
He  proposes  a parallelogram  of  some  220  feet  in  length 
and  130  in  depth,  which  is  to  contain  two  stories,  each 
nineteen  feet  high,  in  the  clear.  The  entrance  hall 
(1.  Fig.  I.)  and  principal  staircase  (2.  Fig.  I.)  occupy, 
as  usual,  the  centre  of  the  building;  the  interior  of  which 
is  to  be  lighted  from  two  inner  courts  (3,  3)  equidistant 
from  its  central  axis;  and  ai’ound  these  inner  courts 
corridors  are  to  run,  from  end  to  end  of  the  building, 
with  secondary  staircases  of  communication  (6,  6)  at 
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each  extremity,  and  also  behind  the  principal  staircase. 
All  the  rooms  of  the  ground  floor  {i,  4,  4) — eleven  in 
number — are  devoted  to  the  main  collection  of  books; 
as  are  all  those  similarly  numbered  (4,  4,  4)  on  the  prin- 
cipal floor.  The  faint  lines  indicate  double  book-case-s, 
which  form  recesses  on  both  sides  of  the  book-rooms, 
and  may,  of  course,  be  constructed  as  the  growth  of 
the  Library  may  require.  When  so  constructed.  Dr.  Zoller 
calculaU'S  that  the  building  will  accommodate  400,000 
volumes. 
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The  Reading  Room  (8.  Fig.  II.)  is  placed  immediately 
over  the  Entrance  Hall  and  from  it  open,  on  cither 
hand,  the  book-delivery  and  attendants’  room  (9)  and 
the  Copying  room  (10);  and  beyond  them  the  four 
rooms  for  Librarians  (1 1,11,1 1,  11) — all  of  them  open- 
ing into  the  main  corridor  as  well  as  into  each  other. 
'I'he  two  smaller  rooms  (12,  12)  are  assigned  to  the 
book-keeping  and  office  business  of  the  Library.  Some 
of  these  smaller  rooms  would  certainly  be  better  placed 
on  the  ground  floor,  where  there  is  an  obvious  defi- 
ciency of  arrangements  for  the  reception,  examination, 
stamping,  and  cataloguing  of  the  books. 

For  meeting  the  important  requirement  of  easy  ex- 
pansibility, the  polygonal  ground-plan  has  some  un- 
questionable advantages.  Such  a building  has  been 
sketched,  with  considerable  ability,  by  Mr.  Wyatt 
Papworth.  By  a slight  modification  of  the  style  of 
construction  indicated  in  his  design,  the  main  Library 
might,  at  first,  be  accommodated  beneath  the  Reading 
Room  (as  in  M.  de  Laborde’s  plan)  and  afterwards, 
as  its  extension  might  require,  both  beneath  and  around 
it.  This  plan  also  presents  an  excellent  arrangement 
for  an  “Evening  Reading-Room,”  so  efiectively  isolated 
from  the  main  Library  as  thoroughly  to  exclude  all 
danger  from  fire. 

In  the  fitting  up  of  the  Reading  Room  the  arrange- 
ments long  since  suggested  as  to  the  central  position 
of  the  Catalogues,  &c.  are  adopted,  much  as  in  the  new 
Reading  Room  of  the  British  Museum;  but  in  this  design 
it  wll  be  perceived  that  the  tables  instead  of  radiating 
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from  the  superintendent’s  desk  are  arranged  concentric- 
ally around  a chimney , and  the  access  for  the  ser\dce  of 
readers  at  the  desk,  does  not  seem  well  planned. 
In  many  respects  Mr.  Panizzi’s  methods  appear  to  me 
to  be  by  far  the  best  published,  but  they,  of  course, 
are  upon  a scale  suited  only  to  a Library  of  the  first 
magnitude. 

The  diameter  of  the  inner  dodecagonal  building  de- 
signed l)v  Mr.Papworth  is  fifty  nine  feet,  and  its  height 
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two  stories,  the  upper  story  having  a gallery  on  all  sides  b..o. 
of  it.  On  this  one  floor  of  the  inner  building,  alone,  ubw'tiM  pn- 
Mr.  Papworth  estimates  the  wall  spaee  avaihible  for 
books  as  sufficient  to  contain  26,000  volumes,  and  he 
suggests  that  the  place  of  the  outer  row  of  reading 
tables  might,  at  the  outset,  be  occupied  by  bookcases, 
to  be  removed  when  the  gi-owth  of  the  collection , and 
the  increased  use  made  of  it,  should  require  the  ex- 
tension both  of  shelf- room  and  of  accommodation  foi- 
readers.  The  amount  of  the  latter  indicated  on  the 
plan  extends  to  130  seats.  The  expansibility  of  the 
accommodation  for  books  woidd  Ije  limited  only  by  the 
extent  of  the  available  site.  ‘ 

In  none  of  the  many  plans  1 have  cited  or  described, 
are  any  special  arrangements  indicated  for  the  business 
of  a Ze/u/uif/ Library.  Here,  of  course,  architectural 
effect  may  very  well  be  disregarded,  and  attention  be 
almost  exclusively  directed  to  the  obtaining  the  largest 
amount  of  shelf- room,  in  combination  with  gi’eat  free- 
dom of  access  to  the  books  on  all  sides,  and  a con- 

ft 

siderable  extent  of  accommodation — both  in  seats,  and 
in  standing  room — for  applicants. 

There  should  also  be  special  receptacles  for  the  tem- 
porary shelving  of  the  books  returned.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement as  the  following  would  probably  meet  these 
various  requirements,  sufficiently  for  a Library  on  a 
small  scale. 


* Libraries  ^ and  (Jallenvs^  pubLv  and  private.  (By 

J.  \V.  and  W.  Vapworth  (18o3)»  G4,  05. 
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A.  Public  entrance. 

R.  Connter  with  de^ks  at  its  exiremitieo,  and  shelves  beneath. 

C.  Dciik  of  Superintendent  of  Lending  Library. 

D.  E.  Detiks  of 

F.  Railing  (which  admits  of  the  entire  wall  space  being  ehelred). 

G.  G.  Book-shelves  and  pres.Hes. 

H.  Door,  or  lifting  bars  in  the  Railing. 

I.  Cases  with  shelves  for  books  returned  (the  tops  serving  as  tables). 

In  all  cases  in  which  a collection  of  bopks  f<ir  use 
within  the  building,  and  a collection  for  lending,  are 
united  under  the  same  roof,  it  is,  for  many  reasons, 
desirable  that  the  rooms  containing  them  should  be 
entirely  apart,  and  should  have  distinct  doors,  and  ap- 
proaches. . 

The  late  Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory  (Professor  of  Mathe- 
mathics  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich) 
prepared  for  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  which  sat,  in  1836,  on  the  affairs  of  the 
British  Museuni,  a rough  sketch  of  his  ideas  on  the  eco- 
nomical lodging  of  books  which  presents  some  points 
of  originality,  although  they  are  rather  indicated  than 
worked  out. 
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His  leading  idea  .seems  to  liave  been  that  by  a novel  «oo«  n. 
arrangement  ot  the  presses  and  galleries  tor  books,  in-  i.ibr.ri«  pm 
definite  accommodation  mi"ht  be  gained  for  a large  Li- 
brary, at  the  rate  of  100,000  volumes  for  every  space 
of  100  feet  in  length,  50  feet  in  breadth,  and  40  feet  in 
heighth,  under  circumstances  which  would  admit  of  the 
readers  ^being  accomodated  in  the  same  apartments 
wdthout  the  full  amount  of  that  ineonvenience  which 
ordinarily  results  from  the  identity  of  the  reading  room 
and  the  book  room. 

Having  thus  determined  the  dimension  of  each  se- 
parate apartment,  he  proposes  to  construct  his  book- 
presses  (with  double  faces)  independently  of  the  walls 
and  at  a distance  of  at  least  five  feet  from  them  (S  S 
on  groundplan  and  on  transverse  section).  The  height 
of  these  presses  he  proposes  to  make  twenty-eight  feet, 
so  as  to  admit  of  the  room  being  lighted,  not  only  by 
skylights,  as  at  Li,  but  by  perpendicular  windows,  both 
inmediately  under  the  roof,  as  at  W W (whence  the 
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light  would  descend  into  the  main  apartment  nearly  at 
an  angle  of  45“),  and  at  such  other  parts  of  the  outer 
wall  as  may  be  needful.  Light  iron  galleries,  in  three 
tiers , are  to  be  carried  along  the  presses  as  at  ^ jr  (on 
transverse  section).  The  dotted  lines  ...///...  in- 
dicate a light  railing  which  is  to  separate  the  desks 
D D D provided  for  the  readers,  both  from  the  book 
presses  and  from -access  to  the  spaces  AAA  allotted 
to  the  attendants  employed  in  their  service.  The  Cor- 
ridor B B,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  included  within  the  di- 
mension allotted  to  the  main  block  of  building,  and  its 
height  is  left  dependent  on  the  desirability  or  non-desir- 
ability of  erecting  apartments  for  officers  above  it. 

Of  the  compatibility  of  such  a scheme  of  internal  ar- 
rangement with  a reasonable  regard  to  external  ar- 
chitectural efiect  and  embellishment,  Dr.  Gregory  says 
nothing, — wisely  leaving  that  for  the  consideration  of 
the  architects  and  their  employers.  As  respects  the 
data  on  which  his  calculations  of  shelf  room  are  based, 
he  thus  expresses  himself: — 

‘■'■Octavos  require  100  square  feet  for  800  volumes, 
and  therefore  12,500  feet  of  surface  for  100,000  vo- 
lumes. The  proposed  arrangement  would  yield  12,768 
feet  of  surface:  [(82X4)+ (32X4)]  128=456X28= 
12,768  square  feet.  If  in  any  division  of  the  Library 
folios  and  quartos  should  so  preponderate  that  the  aver- 
age space  could  not  be  taken  upon  octavos;  then  let 
compartments  6 feet  9 inches  high  and  6 inches  deep  be 
])laced  in  contact  with  the  walls  for  the  reception  of 
iliiodecimos  et  iufra.  Thirty  square  feet  will  well  receive 
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3G0  duodecimos;  and  therefore  shelves  six  feet  nine 
inches  high  all  round  each  apartment  would  receive 
22,700  duodecimo  volumes.**' 


' u/  Kcidence  taken  before  the  Select  Coinmittte  tm  Brititih 

Muitum,  12  May,  1836.  Q.  3oH-3.')l  7 ; 283,  284. 
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We  m«y  not  be  able  to  command  good  y or  beauti- 
ful, or  Inventive  Architecture,  but  vre  can  command  an 
honest  Architecture.  The  meagrenrss  of  poverty  may 
be  pardoned;  the  sternness  ol  utility  respected:  But 
what  is  there  but  scorn  for  the  meanness  of  de- 
ception?   

Exactly  as  a woman  of  feeling  would  not  wear  false 
Jewels,  so  would  a builder  of  honour  disdain  false  or- 
naments. The  using  of  them  Is  Just  as  downright  and 
inexcusable  a lie.  Leave  your  walls  as  bare  as  a 
planed  board,  or  build  them  of  baked  mud  and  chop- 
ped straw,  but  do  not  rough-cast  them  with  falsehood.  • 

Rvskin  {/<ceea  Lamps  of  JirMitfCtttrf,  32,  4y>. 


( ni  closing  this  part  of  the  subject , I attempt  to 

Dfdooi'o'i  reduce  into  a few  general  hints  the  principal  con- 
clusions which  seem  to  be  derivable  from  a review,  as 
iTaciic.i  hinu  ^vcll  of  thc  bcst  and  most  celebrated  Library  buildings 
of  ubrariM.  dt-  whicH  havc  been  constructed , as  of  many  able  designs 
Libraries  which  have  been  only  projected , it  must 
be  with  the  proviso  that  the  applicability  of  many  of 
them  will  be  more  or  less  dependent  on  circumstances 
that  are  sure  to  vary  considerably  in  different  localities. 
So  diverse,  indeed,  arc  the  special  requirements  of  pai-- 
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ticiiUir  towns  in  relation  to  this  matter  that  on  the  ».>ok  n. 

very  first  two  points  in  regard  to  a building  which  will  Htnu  mnd 
jiress  for  decision, — those  of  site  and  o{form, — nothing 
more  than  mere  suggestions  can  be  oflfered.  Unless  the 
place  in  which  the  question  may  be  pending  is  in  a colony 
or  new  settlement,  it  will  often  happen  that  the  best 
site  for  a Library  building,  will  not  admit  of  what  might 
otherwise  be  regarded  as  the  best  form  for  it.  But 
underlying  all  such  points,  in  all  cases,  is  the  prime  ne- 
cessity of  a clear  conception  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  undertaking  of  the  kind  of  Library  they 
design  to  found,  and  of  the  objects  which  they  intend 
it  shall  subserve.  If,  for  precision’s  sake,  we  suppose 
them  to  be  proceeding  in  a large  town,  under  the  recent 
Libraries  Act,  two  preliminary  points  become  clear: 
the  first,  that  the  site  should  be  as  central  an  one  as 
may  possibly  be  attainable;  and  the  second  that  the 
form  selected  should  (if  the  site  admit  of  it,)  be  such 
as  will  easily  adapt  itself  to  considerable  future  exten- 
sion, and  involve  as  little  interference  as  possible  with 
subsisting  arrangements  for  the  working  of  the  institu- 
tion , whenever  the  enlargement  shall  have  to  be  made. 

It  has,  already,  I think,  been  made  apparent  that  the 
circular  or  polygonal  form  presents  in  this  respect  some 
peculiar  advantages.  This  premised , I proceed  to 
suggest:— 

1.  The  site  must  be  dry,  and  airy,  and  capable  of 
affording  light  on  several,  and  (when  possible)  on 
all  sides.  The  building  should  therefore  be  iso- 
lated, and  if  it  be  necessary  to  place  it  near  to 
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•oo«  II.  any  great  thoroughfare,  as  much  open  space  as 

iiiiiu  .ii.i  possible  should  intervene. 

iH'ductiutts. 

2.  The  building  should  be  fireproof;  walls,  floors, 
and  roof  should  be  exclusively  formed  of  brick, 
stone,  iron,  and  slate.  If  the  Reading  Room  or 
any  other  special  apartment  have  a wooden  floor, 
it  should  be  embedded  in  stucco  upon  a stone 
flagging,  or  upon  brick  arches. 

3.  The  ground  floor  should  be  vaulted,  and  in  the  ex- 
ternal walls  of  the  entire  structure  there  should 
be  ample  passages  and  channels  for  ventilation. 
If  the  building  be  extensive,  large  water -pipe.s 
(‘fire-mains’)  should  be  carried  along  the  roof. 

4.  In  general,  the  building  should  not  exceed  two 
stories  in  height,  and  tlie  upper  floor  should  be 
lighted  by  skylights,  lantern-lights  or  cupolas. 

5.  The  principal  room  or  rooms  for  the  reception  of 
books  should  be  of  such  proportions  and  be  so 
constructed  as  to  admit  of  the  greater  pai’t  of  the 
contents  of  the  Library,  if  of  moderate  extent, 
being  seen  at  one  view. 

l>.  'fhe  entire  collection  of  books  should  be  accessible 
without  steps  or  ladders.  This  condition  may  be 
attained  in  the  loftiest  rooms  by  the  use  of  light 
galleries  of  perforated  iron , with  railings  breast- 
high,  and  with  small  spiral  staircases  at  each  angle, 
of  which  admirable  specimens  may  be  seen  in  the 
newer  portions  of  the  British  Museum.  The.se 
galleries  should  be  placed  in  tiers  at  intervals  of 
about  every  seven  feet  of  the  height  of  the  inner 
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walls’;  so  that  if  these  be  thirty  five  feet  high  in 
the  dear,  there  would  be  four  such  tiers  on  all 
sides  of  tlie  room. 

7.  The-Rcading  Rooms  should  invariably  be  distinct 
from  the  rooms  appropriated  to  the  main  collection 
of  books.  If  the  Library  be  a large  one,  two 
Reading-Rooms  at  least  should  be  provided.  Such 
rooms  should  be  shelved  for  the  reception  of  books 
of  common  reference,  and  of  a selection  of  such 
as  form  the  bibliographical  apjjaratus  of  a Li- 
brary. A smaller  and  contiguous  room  should  be 
assigned  for  the  use  of  such' readers  as  need  special 
facilities  for  collation,  copying,  and  other  like  pur- 
suits. The-Reading  Rooms  should  be  provided 
with  a series  of  shelved  closets  (which  might  be 
distinguished  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet)  for 
the  reception  of  books  which  are  in  continuous  use 
by  readers  from  day  to  day. 

8.  There  should  be  an  ample  provision  of  smaller 
rooms  for  the  general  business  and  internal  work- 
ing of  the  Library.  In  any  considerable  Library 
the  following  rooms  will  be  indispensable:  (i)  A 
Receiving  and  Unpacking  Room,  with  access,  if 
possible , distinct  from  that  of  the  Public ; (ii)  A 
Stamping  and  Registering  Room ; (iii)  A Cataloguing 
and  Account-keeping  Room,  for  clerks  and  trans- 
cribers; (iv)  A Bookbinding  room.  If  the  binding 
be  done  within  the  Library  premises,  this  room 
should  communicate  with  the  workshop;  but  if 
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otlierwise,  advantage  will  result  from  the  assigning 
a separate  small  room  to  the  business  connected 
with  binding;  (v)  Committee  or  Board  Room,  with 
ante-room  thereto;  (vi) Librarian’s  Room  or  study. 
In  a large  Library  this  room  also  should  have  its 
vestibule  or  waiting  room;  (vii)  Rooms  for  the 
Assistant  Librarians  and  Attendants;  according  to 
the  extent  and  character  of  the  Library;  (viii) 
Cloak  Rooms,  Lavatories  and  other  Conveniences, 
and  (ix)  A room,  the  extent  and  situation  of  which 
must  depend  on  the  other  arrangements  of  the  Li- 
brary, into  which  the  books  can  be  readily  wheeled 
on  proper  trucks  or  barrows  for  the  dusting  and. 
cleansing  which  is  periodically  needful.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  in  a Library  which  is  of  small  extent 
and  likely  so  to  continue,  some  of  these  work- 
rooms may  be  dispensed  with,  but  it  will  always 
be  bad  economy  to  stint  them  needlessly,  as  being 
likely  to  entail  a want  of  that  good  order  and  sys- 
tematic arrangement  which  are  indispensable  to 
the  efficient  working  of  a Public  Library- 
9.  The  arrangements  with  respect  to  the  apartments' 
for  Librarians  and  other  officers  will  necessarily 
depend  upon  the  internal  economy  of  the  Librarj’. 
If  the  regulations  prescribe  residence  within  the 
walls,  the  plan  suggested  by  M.  De  Laborde  of 
isolating  such  apartments  by  placing  theiii  in  front, 
with  a small  court  yard  between  them  and  the 
main  building,  may  be  followed  with  advantage. 
In  any  case,  proper  lodgings  for  one  or  more  por 
ters  will  be  indispensable. 
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10.  It  may  now  be  taken  to  be  a settled  point  that  a 
Library  can  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  wanned 
either  by  open  fireplaces*  (which  in  most  cases 
would  have  descending  flues),  or  by  hot  water 
pipes  carried  throughout  the  building,  with  equal 
and  absolute  security  against  danger  by  fire.  In 
the  former  case  the  fireplaces  should  be  grated 
and  the  grates  locked;  in  the  latter,  the  apparatus 
should  be  heated  by  furnaces  and  boilers  placed 
either  in  fire-proof  vaulted  chambers  beneath  the 
Libz’ary,  or  in  an  isolated  building;  the  pipes  should 
be  carried  through  all  the  apartments  in  channels 
provided  in  the  fire  proof  floors,  at  a distance  of  at 
least  three  feet  from  the  nearest  books ; ’ other  pipes 
should  be  carried  round,  or  near  to,  all  extensive 
glazed  surfaces;  and  the  circulation  of  the  heated 
water  should  be  unintermittent. 

11.  It  may  also  be  taken  to  be  an  established  maxim 
that  gas  may  with  perfect  safety  be  introduced 
into  a properly  constructed  building;  but  the  gas 
fittings  should  invariably  include  tubes  for  the 
carrying  oflf  of  the  vapours  produced  by  its  com- 
bustion. Such  tubes  may  be  either  pendant  from 
the  ceilings  or  attached  to  the  walls;  the  inner 


* See  the  very  instructive  evidence  of  Mr.  Braidwood  before  the 
Select  Committee  which  sat  a few  years  ago  on  the  plans  for  a General 
Record-Office. 

^ It  will  perhaps  seem  to  be  very  superfluous  to  suggest  that  the  hot- 
water  pipes  should  not  be  placed  under  the  books;  but  I have  seen  this 
done  within  the  last  few  years  in  an  extensive  provincial  Library,  to 
the  serious  injury  of  the  lower  tiers  of  books,  and  to  the  necessitating 
of  a considerable  expenditure  in  the  removal  of  the  pipes. 
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tube  may  be  of  copper  and  the  outer  one  of  opaque 
glass.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lights  may  be 
placed  entirely  on  the  outside  of  the  building,  of 
which  method  very  successful  applications  may  be 
seen  at  University  College,  London,  and  elsewhere. 
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In  the  Librtrj  of  the  Laird  of  Balmanuon  [one  day 
when  a curious  rialtor  had  obtained  the  openini;:  of 

the  long  disused  vindow-ahiitters,] was  found  a 

compartment  which  excited  the  visitor's  surprise.  The 
boohs  were  veritable  certainly,  but  they  had  an  odd 
• appearance,  and  by  no  efforts  could  he  extract  one 

volume  from  its  resting  place.  ...  * Ye've  eaid  over 
muchle  aboot  the  De'tl,  for  he's  been  ainaug  the  baiks 
here.  1 never  law  the  like.*  ....  ‘Then  the  de'il  was 
Just  John,  the  wrlcbt,  and  a clever  callant  he  ts.  Non, 

Sandie,  man,  ye're  a gude  bairn,  and  I'll  tell  ye  how 
it  happen'd.  The  skotves  here  was  aold  and  worm- 
eaten,  and  yae  stormy  niebt  the  bulks  aud  shelves 
thegithcr  fell  on  the  floor.  ...Then  the  grieve  hewaiitit 
the  floor  for  an  extraordlnar'  crap  o' blue  potatos,  and 
John  cam  to  mend  up  the  skelvos.  Hut  when  the 

Job  was  done,  ...  the  bulks  wad  na  fit John 

and  me  communed  theglther,  and  I garr'd  him  tak  the 
saw  to  tbo  biggest  volnmes,  and  he  saw'd  off  an  inch 
here , and  half  an  Inch.there,  uotU  we  made  smo'  Work. 

Then  the  bulks  fitted,  and  John  packit  them,  and 
drove  them  In  with  bis  melK  ...  It  would  tak  the 
del'l’s  tin  fingers  to  draw  them  out  again!' 

oii.i,iBs  {Mfmoin  of  a Library  I'crcran,  i,  3U  36). 


In  order  to  the  preservation  and  the  good  arrange- 
ment of  books  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  bestow  care- 
ful attention  on  the  construction  of  book-cases  and 
presses.  Yet,  just  as  we  have  seen  that  even  eminent 
architects  frequently  sacrifice  the  main  purpose  of  a 
building  to  their  ideas — real  or  mistaken — of  its  ex- 
ternal beauty,  so  will  the  joiner  and  cabinet-maker, 
unless  he  be  sharply  looked  after,  gratify  his  notions  of 
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BOilK  11.  symineti’y”  and  embellishment,  however  they  may 
Filliiifcs  imd  impair  the  fitness  and  applicability  of  his  work.  The 
Librarj^  fittings  of  the  Laird  of  Balmanoon  and  hi.s 
‘ wricht,”  in  the  storj'  Sir  Walter  Scott  used  to  tell  witli 
such  glee,  scarcely  surpass  the  doings  of  some  worthy 
persons  at  a very  recent  date.  To  say  that  shelves 
should  be  adapted  to  the  books  they  are  intended  for, 
and  that  books  ought  not  to  be  baked  or  roasted,  is  by 
no  means  to  descend  into  superfluous  details,  even  in 
the  year  1858. 

If  it  be  determined  to  use  wooden  cases  and  presses, 
there  can  be  no  better  material  than  English  oak.  Or 
if  this  be  too  costly,  well-seasoned  deal  of  the  best 
quality  may  be' used  and  polished,  without  either  ve- 
neering, staining  or  any  other  deceptive  process.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  be  determined  that  the  book  cases 
shall  be  wholly  uninflammable,  the  shelves  may  be 
made  of  enamelled  slate,  and  the  other  portions  of  gal- 
vanized and  perforated  rolled  iron.  ^NTiatever  the  ma- 
terial, the  shelves  should  be  moveable,  so  that  they 
may  be  easily  adjusted  for  the  reception  of  books  of  any 
size.  The  cases  should  everywhere  be  perfectly  flush, 
and  without  any  sort  of  protruding  ornament  near  the 
shelves,  or  of  cavity  at  the  sides.  There  should  always 
be  a space  between  the  back  of  the  cases  and  the  in- 
side of  the  external  walls  against  which  they  are  to 
stand , and  a plinth  of  at  least  six  inches  between  the 
lowest  shelf  and  the  level  of  the  floor.  It  will  also  be 
found  both  advantageous  and  economical  to  make  the 
frame  work  of  the  various  presses  of  equal  dimensions, 
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as  much  as  may  be,  so  that  the  shelves  should  be  mu- 
tually transferable,  and  even  the  presses  themselves, 
should  occasion  arise  for  their  removal. 

In  estimating  the  extent  of  shelving  which  it  may  be 
necessary  to  pro\'ide,  we  may  fairly  calculate  that  in 
an  ordinary  Library,  such  as  would  now  be  formed,  a 
space  two  feet  high,  and  two  feet  wide  will,  on  the 
average,  contain  about  thirty  five  volumes.  Or,  in 
other  words,  it  may  be  estimated,  roughly,  that  every 
thousand  volumes  in  the  Library  will  require  about 
110  squai’e  feet  of  shelving. 

All  shelves  intended  for  choice  and  richly  bound 
books  should  be  covered  with  leather,  and  especially 
such  as  are  intended  for  books  of  large  sizes.  In  the 
long  run , the  extra  cost  of  this  process  will  save  itself 
in  the  wear  and  tear  of  bindings.  In  the  case , indeed, 
of  books  of  special  value — whether  printed  or  MS. — the 
leather  should  be  well  padded,  should  be  of  the  best 
quality,  and  should  have  a polished  surface.  In  an  ex- 
tensive Library  the  cases  for  such  books  should  be  se- 
parate and  should  have  glazed  fronts.  And  the  sides, 
as  well  as  the  shelves,  ought  to  be  lined  with  leather. 
Wired  cases,  may  perhaps,  be  usefully  employed  for 
books  of  reference  in  reading-rooms  intended  to  be  ac- 
cessible only  during  the  public  hours.  Table  cases 
with  sloping  frames  should  also  be  provided  for  the 
exhibition  of  rare  and  early  printed  books,  curious 
and  illuminated  MSS.,  autographs,  and  the  like  trea- 
sures of  a Library.  The  tops  of  such  cases  would 
of  course  be  glazed,  and  should  have  spring  roller 
blinds. 
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.001 II.  For  the  bulk  of  a great  collection  of  books  I see  little 
fIuTh*^  •ad  or  no  advantage  in  the  use  of  closed  cases  whether 
wired  or  glazed.  Under  proper  regulations,  and  with  the 
precaution  of  a railing,  (which  may  be  of  brass  or  other 
polished  metal)  carried  around  all  rooms  to  which  the 
Public  have  access,  at  about  four  feet  from  the  front  of 
the  book-presses,  there  is  as  much  safety  without  them 
as  with  them.  They  sometimes  induce  carelessness  as  to 
the  proper  condition  and  fit  binding  of  the  books ; and 
if  the  latter  are  well-bound  and  well-kept,  they  undeni- 
ably detract  from  the  external  effect  and  beauty  of  ap- 
pearance. And , in  fine , their  great  cost  would  go  far 
towards  an  important  increase  in  the  valuable  contents 
of  the  Library, — a consideration  to  bo  especially  borne 
in  mind  where  the  funds  for  enlargement  are  of  small 
amount.  But  in  all  cases  the  rarities  and  choice  con- 
tents of  a Library  should  be  protected  by  glass.  And 
all  open  presses,  without  exception,  should  be  furnished 
with  curtains,  of  linen  or  other  fit  material,  on  spring 
rollers,  for  which  provision  should  be  made  under  the 
comice  or  entablature  of  the  presses.  Every  shelf 
should  have  its  ‘fall’  of  leather,  morocco  cloth,  or  other 
good  material,  from  two  to  three  and  a half  or  four 
inches  in  depth , according  to  the  size  of  the  volumes 
for  which  the  shelves  are  intended. 
shehTM,  whtihtr  [f  the  shelves  are  (as  I have  recommended  them  to 

to  t>«  fixfd  or 

nio.r.bi,,  be,)  moveable,  the  distances  at  which  they  are  to  be 
placed  will  be  the  affair  of  the  officers  of  the  Library, 
and  they  will  be  adjustable  to  a much  greater  variety 
of  sizes  than  could  be  provided  for,  if  they  be  made 
fixtures.  Some  fixed  shelves,  however,  will  be  needed 
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for  the  select  books,  and  the  usual  heights  may  be  thus 
specified : — 

For  folios  ....  18  to  21  inches 
„ quartos.  . . 12  to  15  „ 

„ octavos  . . 10  inches 
„ duodecimos  7 „ 

These  spaces  will  allow  ample  room  for  the  average 
sizes,  although  quartos  will  sometimes  range  with  the 
folios  and  sometimes  with  the  duodecimos.  As  to 
depth,  it  should  never  be  less  than  20  inches  for 
folios*  15  inches  for  quartos,  eight  inches  for  oc- 
tavos and  duodecimos,  which  dimensions  will  allow 
of  the  free  circulation  of  air  behind  the  books.  The 
“Atlas-folios,”  “elephant  folios,”  and  the  like,  are  best 
accommodated  in  single  shelves,  on  which  they  may 
lie  flat,  or  on  ‘trays’  in  table  cases.  Some  of  the  Li- 
brary tables  should  also  be  fitted  up  for  the  reception 
of  maps  and  charts , if  the  extent  of  the  collection  be 
not  considerable  enough  to  induce  the  setting  apart  of 
a particular  room  or  gallery  for  them.  Others  should  be 
provided  with  drawers,  or  ‘trays,’  in  tiers,  for  the  preser- 
vation and  arrangement  of  the  Catalogue  titles  or  slips. 

In  the  Reading-Room,  a Catalogue  desk  will  be 
needed  which  should  afford  accommodation  for  two  or 
more  sets  of  the  Catalogue,  so  placed  as  that  every 
volume  is  readily  accessible,  and  for  ample  writing 
materials  for  the  use  of  the  readers.  The  suggestion 
on  this  head  which  has  been  quoted,  in  the  preceding 
section,  from  M.  De  Laborde  is  an  excellent  one. 
There  should  also  be  a good  supply  of  reading  frames  of 
all  sizes,  from  the  ‘elephant  folio’  to  the  ‘royal  octavo’. 
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the  use  of  which  will  materially  protect  large  volumes 
— especially  books  of  prints — from  injury. 

An  excellent  new  reading  table  and  frame  for  large 
folios  has  been  recently  patented  in  the  United  States 
by  Mr.  Charles  Folsom  of  Boston,  who  has  also  con- 
trived an  improved  book  clasp  for  large  and  heavy 
volumes.  Both  of  these  ingenious  contrivances  will  be 
best  understood  by  the  aid  of  the  engraver. 
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The  table  (Fig.  1)  may,  it  will  be  seen,  be  put  to  book,,. 
various  uses.  When  the  leaves  E,  F,  and  the  centre-  FitUiig^  and 
piece  D,  to  which  they  arc  hinged,  are  dropped  hori- 
zontally upon  the  table  B,  it  assumes  the  ordinary  form. 

If  one  of  the  leaves  E,  F,  be  raised  into  a vertical  po- 
sition, it  will  support  a book  or  sheet  to  be  copied,  the 
other  leaf  remainuig  horizontal  for  writing  upon;  but 
its  principal  use  is  as  a table  for  unwieldy  books;  the 
leaves  E and  F being  inclined  upon  the  hinges  e,  e, 

(Fig.  2),  and  the  whole  receiving  such  an  inclination 
towards  the  reader  as  may  be  found  most  convenient. 

Figure  4 is  a view  of  a bookclasp  which  may  be  in- 
stantaneously applied  to  books  already  bound  and  of 
any  size  or  thickness.  A,  B,  are  strips  of  sheet-metal 
bent  at  right  angles,  one  of  them  being  furnished  with 
a slot  a,  and  the  other  with  a tightening  screw  b,  by 
which  the  two  may  be  secured  together  so  as  to  ac- 
commodate the  clasp  to  books  of  different  sizes.  It  is 
placed  upon  the  book  in  the  manner  represented  in 
Fig.  5 , by  which  means  the  most  unwieldy  folio  may 
be  made  to  stand  as  upright  and  firm  as  when  secured 
by  permanent  clasps.  ‘ The  furniture  of  a Library 
should  be  of  oak , and  all  the  covered  table'  tops  should 
be  covered  with  real  leather.  The  use  of  “sham-leather,” 
although  very  common,  is  unsatisfactory  in  the  long 
run,  and  is  but  a sham  economy. 

‘Book-barrows’  or  trucks  are  serviceable  in  a Li- 
brary, and  good  specimens  of  such  may  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  tops  and  end-rails  are  covered 

’ New  York  Literary  Gazette^  1 June,  1854. 
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noun  II.  with  padded  leather,  and  on  such  barrows  books  may 
KiUtng*  ADd  be  wheeled  from  one  end  of  the  Library  to  the  other, 

Fnruituio. 

speedily  and  without  risk  of  injury.  Leather  covered 
‘trays’  are  also  necessary,  and  may  be  usefully  made  of 
various  sizes.  Wherever  books  have  to  be  removed 
from  one  floor  to  another,  it  should  be  by  a “hoist,”  or 
shelved  closet,  rmsed  and  lowered  by  ropes  and  pullies. 
Such  a “hoist”  is  part  of  the  necessary  furniture  of  the 
unpacking  room,  if,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  be  below 
• the  level  of  the  main  Library  floor.  The  room  appro- 
priated to  the  receipt  and  examination  of  new  pur- 
chases sliould  of  course  be  furnished  with  shelves  and 
closets,  and  this,  or  another  of  the  smaller  work  rooms, 
should  have  an  ample  provision  of  shelves  in  compart- 
ments for  periodicals  and  works  in  progress,  which 
need  to  be  kept  together  until  they  form  volumes. 

In  no  Library  in  the  world  can  better  examples  of  near- 
ly all  these  varied  mechanical  arrangements  and  appli- 
ances be  seen  than  those  of  the  British  Museum.  Such  as 
are  attached  to  the  new  Reading  Room  have  deservedly 
attracted  the  attention  of  M.  Labrouste,  the  accom- 
plished Architect  of  the  Imperial  Libraiy  at  Paris.  I can- 
not close  this  section  more  appropriately  than  by  some 
account  of  them,  and  I give  it,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  words  of  a graphic  writer  in  The  Times. 


Th«  fiUiiigt  tad 
apphaocM  of  the 
new  ReadiDg* 
Boom  (BriUeb 
Hueeum). 


As  was  stated  in  a preceding  chapter,  the  new  Room 
contains  ample  and  comfortable  accommodation  for  300 
readers.  “Each  person  has  a separate  table,  4 feet 
H inches  long.  He  is  screened  from  the  opposite  oc- 
cupant by  a longitudinal  division,  which  is  fitted  with 
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a hinged  desk,  graduated  on  sloping  racks , and  a fold- 
ing shelf  for  spare  books.  In  the  space  between  the 
two,  which  is  recessed,  an  inkstand  is  fixed,  having 
suitable  penholders.  Thus  the  whole  table  top  is  free 
from  writing  implements  or  other  embai’rassments,  and 
every  precaution  is  taken  to  preserve  the  books,  if  the 
readers  will  but  use  common  care. 

“The  framework  of  each  table  is  of  iron,  forming 
air-distributing  channels,  which  are  contrived  so  that 
the  air  may  be  delivered  at  the  top  of  the  longitudinal 
screen  division,  above  the  level  of  the  heads  of  the 
readers,  or,  if  desired,  only  at  each  end  pedestal  of  the 
tables,  all  the  outlets  being  under  the  control  of  valves. 
A tubular  footrail  also  passes  from  end  to  end  of  each 
table,  which  may  have  a current  of  warm  water  passed 
through  it  at  pleasure,  and  be  used  as  a footwarmer,  if 
the  reader  have  a slow  circulation,  or  jierchance  there 
comes  a Moscow  winter. 

“The  Catalogue  tables,  with  shelves  under,  and  air- 
distributing  tubes  between , are  ranged  in  two  concen- 
tric circles  around  the  central  Superintendent’s  enclo- 
sure or  rostrum,  the  latter  being  fitted  with  tables, 
ticket-boxes,  and  with  dwarf  partitions  surmounted  by 
glass  screens,  dividing  a passage  leading  to  the  sur- 
rounding Libraries.  The  pedestals  of  the  tables  form 
tubes  communicating  with  the  air  chamber  below, 
which  is  six  feet  high  and  occupies  the  whole  area  of 
the  Reading-Room.  It  is  fitted  with  hot-water  pipes, 
arranged  in  radiating  lines.  The  supply  of  fresh  air  is 
obtained  from  a shaft  60  feet  high,  built  on  the  north 
side  of  the  north  wing  about  300  feet  distant,  com- 
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inunicating  with  a tunnel  or  sub -way,  which  has 
branches  or  “loop  lines”  fitted  with  valves  for  divert- 
ing the  current,  either  wholly  through  the  heating  ap- 
paratus, or  through  the  cold-air  flues,  or  partly  through 
either,  as  occasion  may  require.  The  air  channels  are 
of  sufficient  capacity  to  admit  a supply  of  fresh  air  for 
500  persons  at  the  rate  of  ten  cubic  feet  per  minute, 
and  at  a velocity  not  exceeding  1 * 0 foot  per  second. 
For  summer  ventilation  steam  pipes,  placed  at  the 
summit  of  the  roofs  and  dome,  will  be  heated,  and  ex- 
tract the  foul  air,  when  the  external  and  internal  tem- 
perature is  unfavourable  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  inner  Library  shelves  in  the 
galleries  within  the  Dome-room  will  contain  80,000  vo- 
lumes. Two  lifts  are  placed  at  convenient  stations  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  the  books  to  the  level  of  the 
several  gallery  floors.  The  bookcases  are  of  novel  and 
simple  construction,  the  uprights  or  standards  being 
foiTiied  of  malleable  iron  galvanized  and  framed  to- 
gether, having  hard  wood  inserted  between  the  iron  to 
receive  the  brass  pins  upon  which  the  shelves  rest. 
The  framework  of  the  bookcases  forms  the  support  for 
the  iron  perforated  floors  of  the  gallery  avenues, 
which  are  generally  eight  feet  wide,  the  central  six 
feet,  being  appropriated  to  the  perforated  floor,  and 
the  remainder  being  a clear  space  between  the  back  of 
the  books  and  the  flooring,  by  which  contrivance 
the  light  from  the  skylights  (in  all  cases  extending  to 
tliefull  width  of  the  avenues)  is  thrown  down  the  back  of 
the  books  on  each  story,  so  that  the  lettering  of  the  backs 
may  be  easily  discerned  throughout  the  book  ranges. 
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“The  shelves  are  formed  of  iron  galvanized  plates, 
edged  with  wainscot  and  covered  with  russet  hide 
leather,  and  having  a book-fall  attached.  They  are 
fitted  at  each  end  with  galvanized  iron,  leather  covered, 
and  wadded  pads  are  placed  next  the  skeleton  bookcase 
framing,  to  prevent  injury  to  the  binding  when  the 
books  are  taken  out  or  replaced.  Between  these  pads 
the  skeleton  framing  of  the  cases  forms  an  apei'ture,  by 
which  a current  of  air  may  pass  and  ventilation  be  kept 
up  throughout.  The  shelves  rest  upon  brass  pins,  the 
holes  for  which  are  pierced  at  three-quaiters  of  an  inch 
apart  from  centre  to  centre;  but  by  a contrivance  in 
cranking  the  shaft  of  the  pin,  which  may  be  turned  up- 
wards or  downwards,  this  interval  is  practically  halved, 
and  the  position  of  the  shelves  may  be  altered  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  at  a time.  There  are  2,750,000  of 
these  holes. 

“In  all  cases,  except  against  the  external  walls,  the 
bookcases  are  double,  the  books  being  placed  back  to 
back , a lattice  of  iron  work  being  fixed  for  their  longi- 
tudinal separation.  Thus,  throughout  the  whole  in- 
terior of  the  new  building  there  are  no  walls,  the  divi- 
sion being  in  all  cases  formed  of  a double  range  of 
books,  back  to  back.  The  only  exception  is  at  the 
shelving  provided  for  newspapers,  a single  range  of 
which  necessarily  occupies  the  space  of  two  ranges  of 
books.  Three  thousand  superficial  feet  of  cases  are 
provided  for  newspapers.” 
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There  is  inucli , tisy,  olmust  all  in  Namks  ...... 

Cuuld  1 unfuld  the  influence  of  Maines,  which  are  the 
must  inporuiut  of  all  rlothin^s,  1 wen:  a second 
(;rL'aler  Trismcgistus.  Not  only  ail  cotnmun  speceh, 
bulHciciico,  I'oetry  itself,  is  no  other,  if  thou  consider 
it,  than  a right  Naming. 

Caklilk  (^iirtor  Nesarfus,  &3.) 
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Such  Ubonr  popularly  rontid«rc4  ‘as  the  proper 
toll  of  artless  luilustry;  a task  that  requires  neither  the 
light  of  leamiog  nor  the  aetivity  of  genius,  but  may 
he  surcessfuliy  performed  without  any  higher  quality 
than  that  of  bearing  burdens  with  dull  palienre,  and 
beating  the  track  of  the  alphabet  with  sluggish  re- 
folatioQ.’ 

JonasoK  (Plan  of  a«  EnglUJk  Dictionary). 


There  is  no  matter  connected  with  the  administration 
of  a Public  Library  which  can  vie,  in  point  of  impor- 
tance , with  the  character  and  the  condition  of  its  ca- 
talogues. However  liberal  its  accessibility,  however 
able  its  chief,  however  numerous  and  well-trained  its 
staff,  however  large  and  well  selected  its  store  of  books, 
it  will  fall  lamentably  short  of  the  true  standainl  of  a 
good  Library,  if  its  catalogues  be  not  (1)  well  construc- 
ted, (2)  well  kept  up  with  the  growth  of  the  collection, 
and  (3)  thoroughly  at  the  command  of  its  frequenters. 
The  first  point  involves  the  multifarious  questions  as 
to  the  preferability  of  classified  or  of  alphabetical  ca- 
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talogues,  and  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  vario»is 
schemes  which  have  been  proposed  for  constructing 
catalogues  of  either  sort;  the  other  two  points  entail 
a discussion  of  that  much  controverted  question  whether 
the  catalogues— on  whatever  plan  constructed — of  Li- 
braries which  arc  necessarily  in  a state  of  constant 
growth  should  be  kept  up  in  manuscript  or  in  print. 
That  questions  such  as  these  are  neither  trivial,  nor 
very  easy  of  solution,  those  will  best  know  who  have 
tried  to  work  them  out  in  practice.  But,  as  Mr.  Carlyle 
has  said,  (after  his  manner,)  “A  Library  is  not  worth 
any  thing  without  a Catalogiie:  it  is  a Polyphemus 
without  any  eye  in  his  head,  and  you  must  front  the 
difficulties,  whatever  they  may  be,  of  making  proper 
catalogues.”* 

But,  if  there  is  to  be  any  hope  of  general  agreement 
as  to  what  sort  of  catalogues  may  reasonably  be  termed 
“proper,”  we  must  try  to  set  out  with  some  clear  and 
definite  conceptions  of  the  purposes  which  such  catalo- 
gues are  intended  to  subserve.  During  the  last  eight 
years  more  space  has  been  devoted  to  this  subject  in 
periodical  literature,  both  British  and  American , than 
was  so  devoted  during  the  preceding  eighty.  Any  one 
whose  curiosity  may  induce  him  to  ‘read  up’  the  dis- 
cussion , will  meet  very  frequently  with  a new  phrase 
— that  of  “finding- catalogue” — which,  at  the  first 
blush,  looks  like  a definition,  but  on  closer  scrutiny  will 
probably  be  found  of  small  help  in  the  inquiry.  In  one 
sense,  indeed,  all  catalogues  must  be  “finding”  catalo- 

• Evidence  before  Cummisaion  of  Im^uiry  on  Hritish  Mnarum  (1800), 
Q.  4772. 
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gues , or  they  are  worthless , but  the  character  of  the  BOOK  m. 
catalogue  which , (in  that  sense) , merits  the  name  will  C«taIogne«,  In 
depend  on  the  object  of  the  search.  For  a Librarian  **""*'• 
who  has  in  hand  the  stock-taking  of  a Library,  a mere 
list  of  the  “press-marks,”  or  symbols, — whether  figures 
or  letters,  or  a combination  of  both, — which  fix  the 
local  habitation  of  each  book  on  the  shelves,  is  a “find- 
ing-catalogue.” For  a reader  who  wants  the  known 
book  of  a known  author,  the  briefest  and  most  skeleton- 
like of  indexes,  so  that  it  be  arranged  according  to 
authors'  names,  is  a “finding  catalogue."  Even  to  a 
reader  who  seeks  a particular  book  by  an  unknown 
author,  a very  brief  and  meagre  catalogue  will  prove  a 
finding  one, — always  under  two  conditions:  the  first; 
that  he  is  already  acquainted  with  the  precise  words 
with  which  the  title  begins;  and  the  second,  that  the  ca- 
talogue he  has  recourse  to  is  arranged  according  to  the 
beginning  of  the  title,  and  according  to  nothing  else. 

But  to  a student  who  resorts  to  a Library  in  order  to 
gain  all  the  assistance  it  can  afford  him  upon  some 
specific  subject  of  inquiry,  no  catalogue  wdll  give  what 
be  seeks  unless  it  be  full,  accurate,  and  classified  under 
heads. 

In  proceeding  to  discuss  the  various  methods  by  ror  the  service 

. . * »t««IenU  C»- 

which  these  several  requirements  may  best  be  met,  I uioguM  mu«  n. 

foil,  Bccunle, 

pass  over,  for  the  present,  those  mere  lists  or  “inven- 
tories”  which  are  necessary  to  the  internal  arrangement 
and  safe  custody  of  a Library,  and  restrict  the  tenn 
“Catalogues”  to  such  as  are  needed  for  the  use  of  the 
Public. 

Catalogues  of  books,  then,  may  be  drawn  up,  either. 
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■non  111.  in  the  first  place,  according  to  the  topics  treated  of  in 
In  the  works  which  have  to  be  catalogued,  such- topics 
gcnnrni.  bgjjjg  arranged  in  a single  alphabetical  series, — for  ex- 
ample:— Aarau — Abacus — Abbey — Abbot — ^Abel — 
UnumiTBlion  of  Abelard — Aberdeen — Abingdon —Abjuration,  and 
of  cauiogucs.  SO  forth , as  in  the  well  - known  Bibliotheca  Bntanmca 
of  Watt;  or,  secondly,  they  may  be  framed  in  accord- 
ance with  some  systematic  classification  of  their  sub- 
jects— as,  for  instance.  Theology — Philosophy — 
Jurisprudence — History — Literature — each  of  these 
classes  being  divided,  and  subdivided,  into  its  several 
branches  and  sections;  or  thirdly,  they  may  follow  an 
alphabetical  arrangement,  according  to  the  names  of 
the  authors, — when  known, — without  any  regard  to  the 
subjects  treated  of;  the  anonymous  works  following 
as  a separate  series,  arranged  according  to  topics  (as  in 
the  above  mentioned  work  of  Watt)  or  according  to  the 
first  word  of  the  title,  other  than  a mere  article  or  pre- 
position (as  in  the  excellent  Dictionnaire  des  anonymes 
of  the  learned  Librarian  of  Napoleon,  M.  Barbier);  or, 
finally,  they  may  be  drawn  up  in  one  alphabetical  series 
which  shall  include  both  the  names  of  authora  and  the 
headings  selected, — whether  according  to  either  of  the 
principles  above-named  or  to  some  other, — for  anony- 
mous w'orks,  and  of  this  kind  of  Catalogue  there  are 
many  examples , some  of  which  I shall  have  to  notice 
hereafter. 

An  amusing  conversation  which  occurred , not  very 
, long  since  in  the  House  of  Commons  (in  which  Mr.  Dis- 

raeli spoke  of  “the  author  of  Thomas  a Kempis,”)  may 
very  probably  have  recalled  to  the  mind  of  some  of 
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my  readers  the  old  story  of  the  motion  which  a certain 
Sir  Boyle  Roche  is  said  to  have  once  made  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons , “That,  in  future,  all  anonymous 
books  should  bear  the  authors’  names  upon  their  title- 
pages.”  Could  such  an  enactment  be  made,  and  be  en- 
forced, it  might  deprive  us  of  many  entertaining  and 
racy  books,  but  it  would  greatly  simplify  this  question 
of  catalogues,  by  the  weight  it  would  throw  into  the 
scale  of  the  alphabetical  plan,  according  to  names  of 
authors,  as  being  at  once  (for  ordinary  purposes,)  easi- 
est of  formation  and  readiest  in  use;  whilst  the  wants 
of  the  student  might  be  efficiently  provided  for  by  a 
good  classed  index  at  the  end.  But,  unfortunately  for 
Librarians,  anonymous  books  continue  to  be  anonymous, 
and  continue,  too,  to  form  a very  large  proportion  of 
the  literature  of  every  country,  and  a proportion  which 
includes  many  of  the  best  books  that  are  extant  upon 
some  important  topics.  Under  any  system  of  Catalo- 
guing, such  books  will  often  present  difficulties  to  the 
seeker  which  may  seem  almost  insuperable,  and  will 
occasionally  elude  his  most  patient  quest;  but  no  diffi- 
culties that  he  is  likely  to  meet  with,  in  searching  for 
them  in  a catalogue  according  to  subjects, — however 
imperfect  its  plan, — can  equal  those  which  are,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  necessarily  involved  in  their  introduction 
into  a Catalogue , the  bulk  of  which  is  arranged  under 
the  names  of  Authors.  If  the  compiler  take  the  first 
word  which  occurs  on  the  title  page,  he  adopts  a simple 
and  intelligible  rule,  and  effectually  meets  the  conve- 
nience of  a reader  who  brings  with  him  a precise  ac- 
quaintance with  that  title  page.  But  in  how  small  a 

V„l.  II.  48 
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BOOE  111.  proportiou  of  cases  will  the  most  retentive  memory  be 
ill  able  to  recall  the  words  of  a title  page  with  that  exact 
preciseness  which  will  alone  avail  it.  The  slightest 
uncertainty  as  to  words  which  may  have  the  same 
meaning  — as  “ Account  ” — “ Description  ” — “ Nar- 
rative”— “Relation”  doubles  the  reader’s  toil.  If 
mere  adjectives  of  qualification  be  taken  as  headings  (as 
for  instance,  Faithful  Account — Impartial  Account — 
True  Account),  difficulties  of  this  kind  are  trebled,  and 
every  conjectural  and  tentative  search  is  interrupted 
by  long  arrays  of  proper  names  so  closely  intermingled 
with  these  headings  of  anonymous  titles  y as  sometimes, 
in  the  catalogues  of  large  Libraries  (and  of  such  only 
am  I now  speaking),  to  interpose  scores  of  pages 
even  lietween  headings,  identical  in  meaning,  but  sepa- 
rated by  a change  in  orthograjihy.  These  are  points, 
trivial  in  appearance,  but  which  involve,  (as  students 
will  too  well  know,)  the  losing  or  the  saving  of  inva- 
luable time.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  endeavoured 
to  select  from  these  anonymous  titles,  prominent  and 
leading  words,  the  attempt  entails  endless  anomalies, 
and  interminable  disputes  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
selection.  Some  titles  present  two,  four  or  even  six 
words,  each  of  which  may  seem  to  have  as  good  a 
claim  to  be  selected  as  any  other.  Take,  for  example, 
the  following: — 

(‘The  Apbioak  Tradk,  the  great  pillar  and  support  of  the 
British  Plantation  Trade  in  Aubbica.  4to.  London.  1745.’* 
or,  “A  new  Test  of  the  sense  of  the  Nation;  being  a modest  com- 
parison between  the  Addresses  to  the  late  King  Jemes,  and  those 
to.  her  present  Majesty  [Q.  Anne].  8to.  London.  1710.” 
or,  “A  Pair  of  Spectacles  for  this  pnrblind  Nation,  in  which  they 
may  see  the  Army  and  Parliament,  like  Simeon  and  Levi^ 
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brethren  in  iniquity,  walk  hand  in  hand  together;  cte.  4to. 

London.  1649.”  chapur  J. 

C«t4UuKue«,  in 

— , , , t?i*nerml. 

If  the  plan  be  adopted,  in  such  cases,  of  making  nu- 
meroiifi  ‘cross-references’  from  one  heading  to  another 
— as  “British  Plantation  Trade  , See  African 
Trade;”  “America,  African  Trade;”  “Planta- 
tion Trade  (British),  See  African  Trade,  the  bulk 
of  the  catalogue  is  enormously  increased,  the  reader’s 
arms  get  tired  with  lifting  one  ponderous  volume  after 
another,  and  his  patience  is  pften  exhausted  before  his 
inquiries  are  answered.  These  reasons,  I think,  will 
be  found  quite  sufficient  to  justify  me  in  laying  down  as 
the  indispensable  condition  of  a good  catalogue,  on  any 
plan  of  alphabetical  arrangement,  that  it  should  keep 
entirely  distinct  the  names  of  Authors,  and  the  headings 
which  may  be  chosen  for  the  titles  of  anonymous 
works.  The  question  remains  whether  or  not  all  the 
real^  advantages  of  an  alphabetical  arrangement — what- 
ever their  extent— may  be  obtained  by  adopting  the 
plan  of  the  Bibliotheca  Britannica,  which  incorporates 
in  one  series  the  titles  of  all  books,  anonymous  or  avow- 
ed; and  subjoins  the  names  of  Authors,  as  far  as  they 
are  known,  by  way  of  index. 


Catalogues  on  this  plan  certainly  add  to  the  merit  of  oi  c.i.iogoe, 

, ...  * Pl*"  ''f 

making  the  important  distinction  I have  advoc^itcd,  Bibiioti.era 

Britannica. 

the  other  merit — at  least  as  respects  certain  students 
— of  requiring  no  previous  acquaintance  with  systems 
of  Classification.  But  these  merits  have  to  be  weighed 
against  grave  defects.  Of  necessity,  such  catalogues 
must  deal  rather  with  the  phraseology  of  title  pages 

48* 
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than  with  tlie  real  subject  matter  of  books,  and  there- 
fore fail  to  bring  under  one  view  all , or  any  near  ap- 
proximation to  all,  the  books  they  contain  on  any  given 
topic.  In  some  cases  one  word  will  have  several  dis- 
tinct significations,  and  then  the  reader’s  search  is  em- 
barrassed with  matter  foreign  to  his  purpose ; in  others, 
one  theme  is  expressible  by  several  synonymous  or  con- 
vertible terms,  and  then  all  these  must  be  turned  to, 
before  he  can  be  certain  that  he  has  the  information  of 
which  he  is  in  quest.  As  an  instance  of  the  first  kind 
of  difficulty,  I may  cite  the  word  E.state.  Let  the 
reader  turn  to  that  heading  in  the  Bibliotheca  Britan- 
nica,  and  he  will  find,  amongst  many  others,  the  titles 
which  follow:  — 

The  EsTATBfs,  empires  and  principalities  of  the  world.  [A  work 
trans.  from  the  French  by  Edward  Grimestone],  Ifil'i.  fol. 

A discourse  of  the  well-'ordering  an  honoarable  Kstatk.  [By 
Thomas  Clay],  1619.  8vo. 

A discourse  conceming  Estates  tayle  and  descents  of  in> 
heritanee. 

A discourse  upon  grants  and  resumptions,  shewing  ...  that  the 
forfeited  Estates  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  public 
debts.  [By  Charles  Davenant,  LLD.],  1700.  8vo. 

Obviously,  this  word  is  used  in  these  four  titles  in 
four  difiFerent  senses; — a matter  of  no  moment,  if  these 
four  titles  were  all  that  appeared;  but  we  have  only  to 
imagine  forty,  sixty,  or  a hundred  other  titles  inter- 
mingled amongst  them , and  the  reality  of  the  difficulty 
spoken  of  will  become  sufficiently  apparent.  Another 
heading  which  chances  to  present  itself  in  the  volume 
I have  opened  includes  these  titles: — 

Groans  for  Liberty  presented  from  the  Presbyterian  Bbethenr. 
[By  John  Saltmarsh],  1646.  4to. 
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A Discourse with  Observations  about  the  cose  of^scaudal 

or  giving  offcnre  to  weak  Brethren.  [By  Benjamin  Calamy,  I>D.], 
1684.  4to. 

A modest  plea  for  the  Cbarcb  of  the  Brbiuben.  [Edited  by 
John  Gambold],  1754.  8vo. 

Here  we  have  not  only  three  distinct  senses  for  the 
word  which  has  been  made  the  common  heading  of  all 
these  titles, — with  others, — but  in  the  last  of  them  we 
meet  with  a subject  which  has  given  birth  to  many 
books,  none  of  which,  however,  are  indicated  here. 
We  remember,  perchance,  that  the  “‘Brethren”  were 
also  called  Herrnhutters,  and  under  that  word  we 
find  several  titles  more,  but  we  must  turn  to  another 
volume  to  meet  with  some  of  the  most  important,  and 
there  again  we  find  them  divided,  some  being  entered 
under  Moravians,  and  others  under  Unitas  Fka- 

TRUM. 

The  waste  of  time  and  the  uncertainty  of  result  that 
cannot  but  attend  the  use,  for  purposes  of  study,  of  ca- 
talogues thus  constructed,  will  become  still  more  clearly 
apparent,  if  we  glance,  for  a moment,  at  topics  which 
have  been  treated  in  many  languages  and  by  writers  of 
very  various  periods ; especially  if  some  of  these  writers 
have  been  subtle  schoolmen,  or  hair-splitting  contro- 
versialists. Turn — either  to  the  work  of  Watt,  or  to 
any  extensive  catalogue  on  a similar  plan, — and  look 
at  the  headings  Altar;  Eucharist;  Host;  Mass;  Real 
Presence;  Sacrament;  Sacrifice,  &c.  How  many 
titles  will  be  met  with  under  one  or  other  of  these  words 
which  might,  with  equal  propriety,  have  been  put 
under  any  or  all  of  the  rest.  And  yet  other,  more 
vague  and  general  headings  must  also  be  examined,  be- 
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fore  tlie  reader  can  attain  a clear  conviction  that  he  is 
fully  in  possession  of  the  object  of  his  search.  In  Watt, 
for  example,  he  will  find  Bishop  Stephen  Gardiner’s 
“Explication  and  assertion  of  the  true  Catholick  Faith 
touching  the  most  blessed  sacrament  of  the  Altar,"  neither 
under  Altar,  nor  Eucharist , nor  Mass,  nor  Sacra- 
ment, yet  it  is  twice  entered, — first,  under  “Catholic 
Religion”;  secondly  under  “Supper,  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s.” 

Should  any  further  proof  be  needed  that  this  alphas 
betical  method  is  far  less  adapted  to  the  main  body  of 
a Catalogue , than  to  its  auxiliary  Index,  I think  it  will 
be  afforded,  conclusively,  if  the  reader  will  once  more 
turn  to  the  book  just  quoted,  and  glance  at  the  article 
“Rome.”  The  attempt  to  do  more  than, glance  at  that 
formidable  array  of  serried  columns  would  be  almost  as 
alarming  as  to  be  doomed  to  read  up  the  controversy  on 
the  “Power  of  the  Keys,”  or  that  on  the  “Notes  of  the 
Church.”  This  mass  of  titles  is  broken  up  into  twelve 
divisions,  and  thirty  six  sub-divisions;  and  thus  a re- 
sult is  ingeniously  attained  which  at  once  sacrifices  al- 
phabetical uniformity,  and  fails  to  realize  systematic 
classification. 

But  what  is  “Systematic  Classification?”  Systems 
the  most  diverse  have  been  and  are  advocated  with 
great  ingenuity.  Even  if  we  subtract  those  which  on 
closer  examination  are  found  to  be  little  more  than 
transpositions  and  re-arrangements  of  preceding  schemes, 
the  number  will  still  be  large,  and  the  difficulty  of 
choice  will  continue  to  be  a formidable  one.  Whatever 
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the  merits  of  the  plan  that  may  be  selected , when  it 
comes  to  be  applied  to  a large  collection,  there  will  be 
hundreds  of  books  the  precise  places  of  which  it  will 
be  hard  to  fix.  In  recent  discussions  about  the  Cata- 
logues of  great  Libraries  these  undeniable  difficulties 
have  repeatedly  been  adduced,  as  reasons  wdiy  all  at- 
tempt at  classification  should  be  abandoned  as  hopeless. 
In  reading  or  listening  to  such  discussions  I have  often 
been  reminded  of  a passage  in  the  Biographical  Memo- 
rabilia of  the  illustrious  historian,  Johannes  von  Mullei’, 
in  which  he  describes,  chai’acteristically,  his  contro- 
versy on  this  subject  with  Van  Swieten,  then  the  Prin- 
cipal Librarian  of  the  Impeiial  Library  at  Vienna. 
Muller  had  been  appointed  to  an  Underlibrarianship 
there,  and  sooft  after  he  had  entered  on  its  duties,  he 
wrote  thus  to  one  of  his  friends: — “There  is  no  clas- 
sified Catalogue  here,  so  that  no  one  knows  what  and 
how  much  we  possess  on  any  subject;  what  is  deficient, 
or  what  assistance  the  Library  can  really  afford  to  a 
student.  I have  in  vain  spoken  on  this  matter  to  the 
Chief  Librarian,  and  will  not  here  repeat  his  objections, 
lest  you  should  be  inclined  to  think  I had  invented 
them  for  the  purpose  of  turning  him  into  ridicule  [denn 
Sie  warden  zurn  Bpotl  erdacht  scheinenj.  He  then  goes 
on  to  say  that  he  had  attempted  a rough  sort  of  classi- 
fication for  his  own  help,  and  adds:  “This  labour  once 
over,  I shall  know  the  Library , shall  be  able  to  use  it, 
and  to  make  it  useful  to  others.”  Ilis  friend  having  ex- 
pressed a keen  desire  to  hear  Van  Swieten's  objections, 
he  writes  in  his  next  letter,...  “Listen,  then,  to  these 
arguments  against  all  classed  catalogues:  ‘First,  no 
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mathematically  accurate  discrimination  of  the  several 
branches  of  human  knowledge  is  possible, — therefore,  it  is 
best  to  have  no  systematic  arrangement  at  all.  Nor,  se- 
condly, is  such  a Catalogue  necessary,  because  he  that 
visits  ihe  Library  must  previously  know  what  particu- 
lar books  he  is  in  want  of.  And,  lastly,  a classed  cata- 
logue would  ‘expose  our  deficiencies.’  Against  which 
I submitted — but  in  vain — that  although  this  distribu- 
tion into  classes  cannot  be  made  with  absolute  precision, 
yet  every  one  knows  that  books  on  the  history  of  Hun- 
gary can  have  no  right  to  come  next  to  those  which 
treat  of  Pathology;  nor  a work  of  Science  next  to  a 
Dutch  Chronicle;. . . that  even  an  imperfect  classification 
may  be  of  great  utility;  and  that  a knowledge  of  our 
deficiencies  is  precisely  the  thing  to  be^lesired”...* 

The  various  merits  and  characteristics  of  the  prin- 
cipal schemes  will  be  best  appreciated  if  I now  pass 
in  review,  as  well  as  I am  able,  the  most  prominent  or 
noticeable  that  have  been  proposed. 

’ J.  vou  Muller's  Hiugraphuicht:  Denktcurdi^keiten  (Letters  of  7 Feb. 
and  6 March,  1801),  iv,  154-162. 
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Pilot,  well  expert  iu  periioiM  wxvc, 

Thxt  to  • Mtedfut  iUrre  his  eourxe  hath  bent; 

When  fogg7  misten  or  cloudy  terapeaU  have 
The  faithful  light  of  that  Zaire  lampe  yblent. 

And  cover'd  Heaven  with  liideoua  dreriinent; 

L'pon  his  card  ami  runipas  lirmes  his  eye. 

The  maytters  of  his  long  experiraeot, 

And  to  them  does  the  steddy  brime  apply. 

Bidding  hia  winged  vessell  fairejy  forward  fly. 

The  Faerit  tlueent  (Book  II,  Canto  7). 

It  may  be  said  that,  in  some  degree,  the  earliest  of 
all  Catalogues  of  Printed  Books  are , in  some  degree, 
classed  catalogues,  and  the  character  of  the  classifica- 
tion seems  to  have  been  determined  by  that  of  the 
stock-in-trade  of  those  Fathers  of  Printing  who  issued 
them.  Thus,  in  1498,  the  elder  Aldus  published  a Ca- 
talogue of  “Libri  Graeci  impress! ” under  the  classes: — 

1.  Grammatica. 

2.  Poetica. 

3.  Logica. 

4.  Philosophia. 

5.  Sacra  Scriptura. 
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Almost  half  a century  later  (1546)  we  have  cata- 
logues of  Robert  Estienne,  in  which  the  following  divi- 
sions appear: — 

1.  Plebrma. 

2.  Gra?ca. 

3.  Sacra. 

4.  Prophana. 

5.  Grainmatiea. 

6.  Poetica. 

7.  Historica. 

8.  Rhetorica. 

9.  Oratoria. 

10.  Dialectica. 

11.  Philosophica. 

12.  Arithinetica. 

1.3.  Geoinetrica. 

14.  Medina. 

In  1548,  we  arrive  at  what  some  writers  have  termed 
“the  first  bibliographical  system,”  published  with  a view 
to  the  me  rather  than  to  the  sale  of  books ; it  is  that 
of  Conrad  Gesner,  and  appeared  in  the  shape  of  an  in- 
dex of  matters  to  his  “ Bibliofheque  universeUe under 
the  title  of  “Fandectarum  give  partitionum  nniversalium 
libri  xxi.”  Cuvier  has  given  a minute  account  of  the 
work  in  the  excellent  notice  of  Gesner  which  he  in- 
serted in  the  Biographie  UniverseUe,  adding  that  the 
author  (like  many  other  authors)  never  considered  it 
“as  complete  as  it  ought  to  be,”  and  therefore  never 
permitted  the  section  “Medicine”  to  be  printed.  Brunet, 
too,  praises  Gesner  as  a man  of  good  sense,  who  knew 
how  to  keep  cleai'  of  “those  arbitrary  combinations  of 
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several  sciences  into  a single  class,  which  have  cap- 
tivated so  many  learned  men.”  ‘ M.  Brunet  appears, 
however,  to  have  overlooked  that  synthetical  grouping 
of  the  various  divisions  and  subdivisions  which  Gesner 
placed  at  the  head  of  his  section  entitled  “Partitiones 
theologicEe.”  If  only  as  the  first  scheme  of  its  kind, 
this  synopsis  deserves  to  be  quoted  at  length.  It  is  as 
follows : — 


1.  Graamatica  at  I’bllolontica. 
L)ial«ctka. 

3.  Kbetorica. 

4.  Poeiica. 


5.  Arithmetira. 

6.  (ieometria.  Optica,  dc 

7.  Mitaica. 

8.  Astroiinmia. 

9.  Aatrolo)(ia. 

10.  l)e  iliTinatioDc  pt  magia. 
tl.  Geographia. 

12.  Historia. 

13.  De  divcraibua  artibus  iili- 

tcratia,  mechaiiiria,  etc. 

14.  Dp  natural!  pbiloanphia. 

13.  De  prima  philoaophiii,  neu 
luetaphyifica  et  Thvulogia 
(•entlllum. 

16.  De  moral!  pliilnaophia. 

17.  De  phllosopbia  ecunoiolca. 

18.  Do  re  pnlltica  id  «t  civil! 

ac  tnilitari. 

19..  De  Jariiprudeiitia. 

(20.  De  r«  rocdlca.| 

21.  De  Tbeologia  C'hrietlaua. 


PHILOSOPHIA 
compreheudit  J 
AvTae  et  ^ 
8ciavTiAS. 


Prapafanteac 


Necaaaaria 


8ermo- 

ciualeo 


UatJic- 

tnatlcas 


Hubataiitialo* 


The  system  of  classification,  next  in  order  of  date,  is 
that  wliich  was  proposed  by  Florian  Trefler,  a Bavarian 
Benedictine,  in  a work  published  in  1560,  which  I know 
only  by  .M.  Albert’s  citation  of  it  in  his  “Bec/ierches  sur 
la  classification  biblmjraphique and  by  Dr.  Edmund 
Zoller’s  brief  epitome,  in  his  tract,  entitled  “Z)ie  Biblio- 


* Manual  du  libr^iire,  Intruduction,  vii  (4tb  edition).  Gesner  hus  de- 
dicated each  of  his  twenty  books  or  chapters  to  u celebrated  printer,  and 
usually  appends  to  (he  dedication  a list  of  the  most  important  books 
printed  bv  each  of  th^m  respectively. 
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thekwissenschaft.”  Its  arrangement  of  classes  runs  thus: 
— I.  Civil  Law;  II.  Canon  Law;  III.  Casuistry;  IV.  and 
V.  Dictionaries,  etc. ; VI.  and  VII.  Hagiography,  Chrono- 
graphy,  and  Topography;  VHI. , IX.  and  X.  Theology; 
XL  Philosophy;  XII.  Oratory  and  Rhetoric;  XIII.  Epis- 
tolography;  XIV.  Poetry;  XV.  Philology;  XVI.  Miscel- 
lanies (promiscue  ornnes  qvjotquot  superior ib us  nonpossint 
iiiseri);  XVII.  German  books  (/ifiros  TeiUonicos).  Trefler's 
treatise  was  already  numbered  amongst  books  of  great 
rarity  almost  two  hundred  years  ago.  Both  Zoller  and 
Albert,  (in  common  with  Jocher  and  Ziegelbauer)  ap- 
pear never  to  have  seen  the  book  itself,  but  describe  it 
on  the  authority  of  an  elaborate  notice  by  Struve, 
in  the  Jena  periodical  Bibliotheca  antiqua,  for  Jan- 
uary, 1706. 

In  1587,  Christofle  de  Savigny  published,  under  the 
title  of  “Tableau  accomplis  de  fous  les  arts  liberaux  con- 
tenans  une  generate  et  sommaire  partition  des  dits  arts, 
amassez  et  reduicts  par  ordre,  etc.,”  a scheme  which  is 
substantially  but  a modification  of  Gesner’s.  The  num- 
ber of  classes  is  sixteen,  which  are  thus  arranged: — 
1.  Grammar;  2.  Rhetoric;  3.  Dialectics;  4.  2\rithmetic; 
5.  Geometry;  6.  Optics;  7.  Music;  8.  Cosmography; 
9.  Astrology;  10.  Geography;  11.  Physics;  12.  Me- 
dicine; 13.  Ethics;  14.  Jurisprudence;  15.  History; 
16.  Theology.  Each  class  has  its  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions, worked  out  with  much  elaboration,  and,  in  a 
second  edition  of  the  work,  published  in  1619;  two  ad- 
ditional classes  are  introduced,  namely,  17.  Poetiy; 
and  18.  Chronology. 
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If  literary  history  did  not  present  us  with  so  many  »o<.>  m. 

. . , Chapter  II. 

instances  of  the  eagerness  with  which  petty  attacks  are  ciaMH>c«tory 
made  upon  great  names,  as  if  in  the  hope  of  nibbling  off, 
as  it  were,  some  fragment  of  that  fame  which  cannot  be 
openly  contested,  we  might  feel  surprise  that  any  writer 
should  have  adduced  this  scheme  of  Savigny's  as  being 
“certainly  an  anticipation  and  probably  a source"  of 
the  famous  “Encyclopmdical  tree”  of  our  illustrious 
Bacon,  to  which,  in  truth,  it  bears  scarcely  any  re- 
semblance. Strange  as  it  may  seem,  however,  this  has 
actually  been  done,  and  that  by  the  eminent  biblio- 
grapher Brunet,  in  the  introduction  (already  quoted) 
to  the  “Manuel  du  libraire.”  ‘ It  would  have  been  much 
more  to  the  purpose  to  have  pointed  out  the  very  ob- 
vious similarity  which  exists  between  the  classification 
of  Savigny  and  that  of  Gesner,  which  had  preceded  it 
by  forty  years. 

That  well-known  survey  of  all  human  knowledge  by  B.coni  iichem<. 
which  Bacon  at  the  same  time  recorded  the  discoveries 
that  had  been  already  effected,  and  traced  the  courses 
which  yet  remained  to  be  explored  by  the  enterprise  of 
many  succeeding  ages , was  first  given  to  the  world  in 
1605.  Human  learning  he  regards  as  issuing  from  the 
three  fountains  of  Memory,  of  Imagination,  and  of 
Reason;  History  being  the  emanation  of  the  first; 

Poesy  of  the  second;  Philosophy  of  the  third;  and 


< Brunet’s  words  are:  <*C’est  un  syst^me  figure  de  toutes  nos  con- 
naissances,  anterieur  de  pr^  de  vingt  ans^  remarquons^le  bien,  a I’Arbre 
Encyclopedique  de  Bacon,  dont  il  a pu  itrt  U tnodeU."  H.  Albert  quietly 
orerlooki  Bacon  altogether. 
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there  can  be,  he  adds,  “no  other,  nor  no  more;  for 
History  and  Experience  we  take  for  one  and  the  same, 
as  we  do  Philosophy  and  Science.” 

To  quote  the  whole  of  the  “Partiiio  univ^rmUs  doc- 
trincn  humnna;,"  can  scarcely  be  needed  for  the  pur- 
pose ill  view.  lint  a brief  recital  of  its  main  divisions 
may  be  useful.  They  run  thus: — 

il.  Natural  Hiitory. 

a.  EreleaiMtical. 
t b.  LUerary. 

I e.  Civil,  proper. 

9^  Civil  HUtory ...<  d.  Civil  History. 

J 1 Ai  I I.  Omtinna. 

( App.odi«.  ( 

' I ni.Apothegrna. 

1.  Hcienre  of  Ood. 

o.  Primary  Phllouophy. 

I h.  Phyaira. 

9.  Rcieore  of  Nature...^  e.  Ifetaphyidct. 

) id.  Maffc. 

f [ 0.  Natural  Philnaopby. 

\ 3.  ScioQCO  of  Han. 


CLisa  ni.--PoBTKT 


L Narrative  Poetry. 

, 2.  Dramatir  Poetry. 

' 3.  Allegorical  Poetry.* 


Here  we  have  an  intellectual  chart  which,  as  Dugald 
Stewart  has  said,  (in  the  preface  to  the  preliminary  di.s- 
sertations  of  the  Encyclopcrdia  Britannica,)  “is,  with 
all  its  imperfections,  the  only  one  of  which  modern 
philosophy  has  yet  to  boast.”  This  remark  is  still  sub- 
stantially true.  Bacon’s  scheme  is  admirable  for  com- 
prehensiveness, for  lucid  arrangement,  and  for  a ter- 
minology, at  once  striking  and  precise,  which  the 
memory  can  easily  and  firmly  grasp.  But  it  is  far 
better  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  Historian  of 
Learning  and  of  the  Sciences  than  to  those  of  the  Li- 
brarian. It  is  fitter  for  the  classification  of  ideas  than 


• F.  Baconi  Vnrtitio  ttnirf^rsalis  doctrinoe  humanag,  etc.  (De  Dujn.  et 
Aug.  Scientiarum,  lib.  2.)  Works,  by  Moutagu,  viii,  87,  ad  8to.  1828. 
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for  that  of  books.  In  his  third  class  the  illustrious 
author  seizes  the  substance,  and  disregards  the  form: 
— “By  Poesie,  in  this  place,” *he  says,  “we  understand 
nothing  else  but  original  history  or  fables,”  (“fiction” 
as  we  now  say,  whether  in  prose  or  verse.)  ris  for 
verse,  that  is  only  a style  of  expression;”  whilst  in  his 
fiu^t  class  he  makes  Natural  History  and  Civil  History 
to  be  correlatives,  and  thus  lays  down  a rule  which, 
(if  it  could  be  carried  out)  would  sever  the  narratives 
of  what  has  been  observed  concerning  the  workings  of 
nature , from  those  treatises  on  what  we  call  the  laws 
of  nature,  which  arc  but  deductions  from  such  obser- 
vation. 

Accordingly,  in  D’Alembert's  Elaboration  of  Bacon’s 
scheme  we  find  the  “Natural  History  of  Minerals,”  to 
be  a section  of  the  fourth  division  of  class  I,  and  “ Mi- 
neralogy” we  find  to  be  a section  of  the  sixth  division 
(Physics)  of  class  II,  and  so  it  is  with  plants  and  with 
animals.  But  how,  in  practice,  are  we  to  demarcate 
Mineralogy  from  the  history  of  minerals,  or  Botany 
from  the  history  of  plants? 

This  system  of  D'Alembert  is  so  entirely  an  amplifi- 
cation of  Lord  Bacon’s  that  it  will  be  more  fitly  noticed 
here  than  in  the  order  of  its  date  (1767).  The  three 
main  classes  he  retains,  but  increases  the  number  of 
divisions  and  sub-divisions,  and  alters  their  arrange- 
ment. Briefly  it  may  be  thus  stated : — 


BOOK  X. 
Chapter  VU. 
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Bacon's  scheme. 
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Other  nodifiea- 
tioDt  of  Bacon’t 
icheme. 


Class  I. — History: — 

1 . Sacred  History. 

2.  Ecclesiastical  Historj'. 

3.  Civil  History. 

4.  Natural  History,  [in- 
chidingits  applications  in 
Arts,  Trade,  and  Ma- 
nufactures ]. 

Class  II. — Philosophy: — 

1.  General  Metaphysics  or 
Ontology. 

2.  Science ofGod — (i.)Na- 
tural  Religion;  (ii.)  Re- 
vealed Religion;  (iii.) 
Science  of  Good  and 
Evil  Spirits. 

3.  Science  of  Man — (i.) 


Universal  Pneumatolo- 
gy;  (ii.)  Arts  of  Think- 
ing-Retaining-Conimu 
nicating: — a.  Logic,  b. 
Writing,  c.  Printing,  etc. 
— (iii.)  Morals:  — a. 
Ethics,  6.  Jurisprudence, 
c.  Commerce. 

4.  Science  of  Nature: — (i.) 
Mathematics;  (ii.)  Phy- 
sics. 

Class  III. — Poetry: — 

1.  Narrative  Poetry. 

2.  Dramatic  Poetry. 

3.  Allegorical  Poetry. 

4.  Music-Painting-Sculp- 
ture-Architecture. ‘ 


The  system  of  Bacon  has  also  been  made  the  ground- 
work of  other  schemes  by  Regnault  Warin,’  by  Laire,  ’ 
and  by  Peignot.^  These,  however,  I pass  by,  with  the 
remark  that  many  of  the  alterations  they  propose  will 
not,  on  close  examination,  establish  themselves  as  im- 
provements, and  that  in  some  instances  the  later  writer 
expunges  the  additions  or  substitutes  of  his  immediate 


* D'Alembert,  DUcoura  preiiminaire  d CEncyclopedie  Afethodiijue  (M^ 
langes,  i,  239,  et  seqq.  8vo.,  Amst.,  1767). 

* Tableau  de  Ventendement  humain, — Introduction  aux  etudes  encyclope- 
diquea  (8vo,  Paris,  1798). 

^ Peignot,  Dirft'onnatre  raisonne  de  Bibliologie  (8vo,  Paris,  1802),  ii, 
235,  (referring  to  MSS.  preserved  at  Besan^on). 

< Ibid.,  ii,  271-280. 
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predecessor,  and  reverts,  more  or  less  exactly,  to  the 
former  arrangement.  Thus,  for  instance,  Laire  adde<l  to 
the  three  main  classes  of  Bacon,  of  D’Alembert  and  of 
Regnault,  these  two: — (4)  Physical  wants,  (5)  Moral 
WANTS.  Peignot  omits  these;  adheres  to  most  of  the 
modifications  introduced  by  D’Alembert;  suppresses 
from  the  section  “Physics,”  all  that  bears  on  Natural 
History,  other  than  that  of  the  human  frame,  (veteri- 
nary medicine  excepted);  and  prefixes  an  introductoiw- 
section  “Bibliography,”  by  wmy  of  preface  to  the  three 
grand  divisions  of  human  knowledge,  the  third  of  which 
he  designates  “Imagination”  instead  of“PoETRY,”  and 
in  this  thii’d  class  includes  not  only  “Fine  Arts,”  but 
“ Mechanic.al  Arts  ” ; so  that  a treatise  on  the  art  of 
Cotton  Spinning  finds  itself  to  be  allied  with  Hamlet  and 
with  the  Iliad.  Himself  a Librarian  and  a bibliograjdier, 
it  need  scarcely  be  added  that,  in  the  arrangement  of 
most  of  his  details,  he  has  far  more  regard  than  D’Alem- 
bert had  to  the  requirements  of  a Library;  but  the  sys- 
tem fails,  and  must  fail,  to  adapt  itself  to  the  classifi- 
cation of  books , be  the  amount  of  ingenuity  expended 
upon  the  efifort  what  it  may. 

^n  1631 , John  Rhodius  proposed  a scheme  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  University  Library  at  Padua,  the 
original  manuscript  of  which  has  found  its  w'ay  to  the 
Town  Library  of  Hamburgh,  and  has  been  recently 
communicated  to  the  Leipsic  Journal  Serapeum,  by  Dr. 
F.  L.  Hoffmann,  under  the  title  of  Ein  bihliothekarisches 
Gutachten  abgegeben  im  Jahre  1631.  Rhodius  was  a 
Dane ; had  stuflied  at  Wittemberg,  and  in  other  German 

Vot.  u.  49 
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nook  III.  Universities;  and  finally  established  himself  at  Padua, 

('iMsificatnry  where  he  died  in  16.59.  His  system  eomprises  twelve 
principal  classes,  thus  arranged: — 

I.  Theology.  VII.  Oratory. 

II.  Jurispnidence.  VIII.  Rhetoric. 

III.  Medicine.  IX.  Logic. 

IV.  Philosophy.  X.  Philology. 

V.  History.  XI.  Criticism. 

VI.  PoetiT.  XII.  Grammar.  ‘ 

¥ 

In  163.5,  Claudius  Clement  published  his  work  en- 
titled, Miisei,  sive  Bihliothecce  tarn  privatce  qitam  publico; 
extructio,  instructio,  cura,  nsus,  libri  iv,  in  which  he 
proposes  to  class  books  in  a method  very  similar  to 
that  so  shortly  before  suggested  at  Padua.  His  arrange- 
ment stands  thus: — 

I.  Theology.  VH.  Sacred  History. 

II.  Law.  VIII.  Profane  History. 

III.  Philosophy.  TX.  Polygraphy. 

IV.  Mathematics.  X.  Oratory  and  Rhetoric. 

V.  Physiology.  XL  Poetry. 

VI.  Medicine.  XII.  Grammar,  etc. 

But  although  the  author  could  boast  the  dignified 
appellation  ‘Regius  Professor  Eruditionis  in  Collegio 
Imperiali  Madritensi,’  his  work  does  little  honour  either 
to  his  learning  or  his  power  of  exposition,  and  goes  far 
to  justify  the  criticism  of  his  namesake,  David  Clement, 
of  Gottingen,  who  says  of  him  that  he  had  “acquired 
at  Madrid  the  habit  of  making  diffuse  orations  on  sub- 
jects which  he  did  not  understand.”  It  is  with  small 

* Sprapntm^  185G,  17-21. 
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warrant,  indeed,  that  some  writers  have  si)oken  of  this  »»•>« 
scheme  as  the  model,  to  some  extent,  of  that  adoptetl  ciMsiBctory 
by  Gabriel  Naude  in  his  ‘ Bihliofheco!  Joannis  Cordesii 
Catahgm'  published  in  1643. 

Several  years  earlier,  Naud(5  had  published  his  .‘Iris  Nwai’,  schim» 
•pour  dresser  une  bibliothique,  which  has  a special  in- 
terest for  Englishmen,  inasmuch  as  it  received  the  hon- 
our of  translation  at  the  hand  of  John  Evelyn.  The 
authbr  unfortunately  is  best  known  by  that  which  is 
least  honourable  to  his  memory.  He  had  the  temerity 
to  attempt  a justification  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, on  the  miserable  plea  that  it  was  like  the 
act  of  the  skilful  surgeon  who,  having  opened  a vein, 
bleeds  his  patient  oven  to  fainting,  in  order  to  cleanse 
the  system  of  its  peccant  humours.  * But  his  merits  as 
a truly  liberal  promoter  of  learning , and  as  one  who  in 
that  capacity  was  greatly  in  advance  of  his  generation, 
are  so  considerable,  that  feven  a frenzy  of  partizanship 
carried  to  so  sad  a pitch  may  now,  perhaps,  claim  to 
be  pardoned,  as  the  error  of  a man  who,  having  tra- 
velled almost  over  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  Europe, 
in  search  of  valuable  and  splendid  books , until  he  had 
gathered  together  not  alone  the  largest,  but  the  most 
superb  Library  of  that  age,  chiefly  plumed  himself,  not 
upon  the  beauty,  or  the  rarity,  or  the  costliness  of  the 
collection,  but  on  its  free  accessibility  to  all  men.  In  his 
own  vigorous  words: — “It  shall  be  open  to  all  the 
world,  without  excluding  a living  soul,”  (not  even  the 
poor  Huguenot,)  “from  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning 


I Consid^atiun$  poiit%que$  sur  Ua  Coupn  d’Efnta^  4to,  (pnblUhed  in  the 
same  year  as  the  Bibliotheca  Cordeniana^  1643). 
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until  five  in  the  evening: From  its  door  shall 

resound  that  cry  which  has  never  yet  been  heard  in  the 
Republic  of  Letters:  ‘Come  in,  all  you  who  desire  to 


read , come  in  freely.’  ” ’ 
The  principal  classes 
follows : — 

Theology. 
Medicine. 
Bibliography. 
Chronology. 
Geogi'aphy. 
History. 


proposed  by  Naude  are  as 

Military  Art. 

Jurisprudence. 

Council  and  Canon  Law. 
Philosophy. 

Politics. 

Literature. 


After  mentioning  some  of  the  far-fetched  schemes 
which  super-subtle  writers  on  this  subject  had  pre- 
viously proposed , he  observes  that  he  would  hold  such 
complicated  and  labyrinthine  methods  in  as  little  esteem 
as  an  unintelligible  author,  and  adds,  “I  think  that  sys- 
tem best  which  is  easiest,  least  complex,  and  most  ac- 
cordant with  established  usage.”  It  is  obvious , there- 
fore, that  whilst  Naude  did,  to  some  noticeable  extent, 
improve  on  preceding  systems , both  as  to  the  precision 
of  his  classes,  and  as  to  the  order  of  their  sequence—^ 
an  improvement  which  will  be  very  manifest  if,  for  in- 
stance, we  compare  his  arrangement  with  Clement’s — 
he  expressly  disclaimed  all  desire  to  achieve  reputation 
as  a daring  innovator.  And  in  this  respect,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  sequel,  his  example  has  been  followed  by 
those  of  his  countrymen  who  have  rendered  the  most 


‘ Dialogue,  entre  Mattcnrat  €t  Saintunge^  as  quoted  by  M.  le  Comte  c\e 
Labordf  in  the  fonrtli  of  bis  letters  /V  tOrgani^ation  dfi>  bihUothegueH 
dans  icon's,  20. 
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truly  efficient  services  to  literature  in  this  not  very  at- 
tractive field  of  labour. 

I come  now  to  what  is  substantially  the  ordinaiy 
system  of  modern  French  bibliographers.  The  honour 
of  originating  it  has  been  claimed,  sometimes  for  the 
learned  Jesuit  Jean  Gamier,  and  sometimes  for  Gabriel 
Martin,  for  so  long  a period  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Palis  booksellers ; but  the  claim  which  is  best  authen- 
ticated seems  to  be  that  of  Ismael  Bouillaud,  the  compiler 
of  the  sale-catalogue  of  the  famous  Library  of  De  Thou. 

Owing  to  the  singular  circumstance  which  retarded, 
without  preventing,  the  dispersion  of  that  noble  col- 
lection, Bouillaud's  catalogue  had  lain  long  in  MS.  before 
it  was  sent  to  press.  It  was  not  published  until  1679, 
and  then  appeared  under  the  editorship  of  Joseph 
Quesnel.  The  learned  author  makes  no  display  of  his 
erudition  or  of  his  ingenuity,  by  adding  new  classes, 
or  by  coining  new  and  sonorous  names  for  the  old  ones; 
but  he  lays  hold  of  live  classes,  some  of  which  will  be 
found  in  all  the  preceding  schemes,  and  all  of  them, 
with  others,  in  that  of  Naude,  namely: — 

I. — Theology; 

II. — J urisprudence ; 

III.  — History; 

IV.  — Philosophy ; 

V. — Literature; 

and  brings  all  the  books  with  which  he  had  to  deal 
under  one  or  other  of  these  grand  divisions.  The  more 
important  of  the  details  of  this  classification  will  be 
shewn  most  advantageously,  and  with  most  economy  of 


BOOK  111. 
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time,  when  I come  to  speak  of  the  modifications  in- 
troduced  into  it  by  Martin,  and  by  De  Bure. 

In  tlie  year  preceding  the  publication  of  the  Biblio- 
theca Thuana,  Garniei'  gave  to  the  leai'ned  world  his 
able  and  elaborate  Systema  Bibliotheca  Collegii  Pari- 
siensis  Societalis  Jesu.  I give  the  classes  and  the  main 
divisions  only,  in  the  first  form  in  whieh  they  appeai-ed. 


Class  I. — Theology: — 

1.  Holy  Scriptures. 

2.  Biblical  Criticism  {Glos- 
saiores,  Critici,  Tracto- 
res  Catena,  etc.) 

.S.  Interpreters  both  of 
the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments. 

4.  Interpreters  of  the  <41d 
and  New  Testaments 
severally. 

Collections  of  the  Fath- 
ers, both  Greek  and  La- 
tin ( Bibliotheca  Pa- 
ir um.) 

6.  Greek  Fathers. 

7.  Latin  Fathers. 

8.  ScholasticTheologians. 

9.  Polemical  or  Contro- 
versial Theologians. 

10.  Casuists. 

1 1.  Ascetics. 

12.  Preachers. 


Class  II. — Philosophy: — 

1.  Philosophers. 

2.  Mathematicians. 

3.  Physicians. 

4.  Grammarians.  I 

а.  Orators.  ( £ 2 

б.  Poets.  i ^ I 

7.  Philologists.  ) 

Class  III. — Histoby  : — 

1.  Geographers. 

2.  Chronologists. 

3.  Universal  History,both 
ecclesiastical  and  poli- 
tical. 

4.  General  History  of  the 
Church. 

.1.  History  of  particulai' 
Churches. 

6.  History  of  Religious 
Oi-ders. 

7.  History  of  Saints. 

8.  Greek  History. 

9.  Roman  History. 

10.  Italian  History. 
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11.  Fi’cnch  History. 

12.  Spanish  History. 

13.  German  History. 

14.  Belgic  History. 

15.  English  History. 

16.  Northern  History  (Da- 
nish, Swedish,  etc.) 

17.  History  of  the  Coun- 
tries adjacent  ( the 
Turks,  Hungary,  Po- 
land, Muscovy,  etc.) 

18.  History  of  the  New 
World;  Voyages  and 
Travels. 

19.  Genealogical  History. 

20.  Literai-y  History. 


21.  IcoHological  History 
(Archajology,  Numis- 
matics, etc.) 

22.  Natural  History. 

23.  Artificial  History. 

24.  Fabulous  Historj'. 

ClassIV.-JuBisi'RUDENCE:- 

1.  Councils  and  Ponti- 
fical Letters. 

2.  Canon  and  Ritual  Law, 

3.  Roman  Civil  Law. 

4.  French  Law. 

5.  Foreign  Law  (of  vari- 
ous countries  in  their 
order). 

6.  Law  of  Nations. 


BOOK  IIJ. 

CfaBpter  11. 
ClJuaificBlor; 
Systems. 


Father  Garnier’s  scheme  embraces,  in  the  whole, 
461  sub-divisions,  of  which  74  belong  to  Theology; 
88  to  Philosophy;  227  to  History;  and  72  to  Juris- 
prudence; and  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  in  its  minutest 
ramifications  it  bears  the  marks  of  honest  and  intel- 
ligent labour.  The  arrangement  of  the  classes  “His- 
tory” (at  least  as  to  its  first  twenty  sections)  and 
“Jurisprudence”  displays,  I think,  a great  improve- 
ment on  all  preceduig  systems.  In  common  with  the 
latter,  that  of  the  class  “Philosophy”  is  clumsy  and 
confused.  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Poetry,  Poetics,  and 
Philology,  are  all  embraced  in  this  class,  whilst  works 
of  fiction,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  form  a section  of 
the  class  History , under  the  designation  llistoria  fabu- 
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losa.  The  vast  field  of  “Politics,”  using  that  term  in 
its  widest  sense,  is  inclosed  in  another  section  of  the 
same  class,  and  is  named  Historia  artijicialis;  and  the 
author  defines  it  as  including  (1)  what  relates  to  man 
individually — his  food,  clothing,  housing,  death,  and 
burial ; (2)  what  relates  to  man  as  existing  in  families — 
marriage,  servitude,  etc.;  (3)  what  relates  to  societies 
of  men;  and  so  on. ' The  formidable  division  “Hetero- 
tloxia,”  (Hwreticorum  et  imptoruni  libri  in  octo  ordines,) 
brings  up  the  rear,  but  may  be  regarded  rather  as  an 
appendix  to  the  preceding  classes  than  as  itself  form- 
ing a fifth  class. 

.\bout  the  year  1700,  Leibnitz  drew  up  his  Idea 
hil)liothec<r  publicw  secundum  classes  scienttarum  ordt- 
nanda’,^  in  which  he  proposes  ten  main  divisions  viz.: — 
I.  Theology;  II.  Jurisprudence;  III.  Medicine;  IV.  In- 
tellectual Philosophy;  V.  Mathematics  {Philosophia  re- 
rum {magiiHitu/nis):  VI.  Physics  (^Fhilosophia  rerum  sen- 
sibUium);  VII.  Philologj'  (Res  linguarum,  but  including 
Poetry);  VIII.  Civil  History;  IX.  Literary  History  and 
Bibliography;  X.  Collective  Works  and  Miscellanies.  In 
this  classification  it  will  be  seen  the  term  “Philology” 
is  used  in  a sense  almost  co-extensive  with  that  in 
which  bibliographers  now  commonly  employ  the  word 
“Literature”;  whilst  “Medicine”  makes  almost  its  last 

I A(ldiiif(j  after  considerable  ainplitication  on  these  heads^  ^*ud  hoc  ca- 
)iut,  ruferuntur  qua;  traduutur  de  prteiuiis  et  pujnis,  de  militia^  de  mer- 
ciiuomU,  do  artificiis,  de  agricultural'  etc. — etc.)  8t>. 

- published  by  Feller  in  iitium  lianoveranum^  128-138.  (Leipx.  1718, 
Svo.)  Comp.  Giihrauer,  Iii(Uiftlht:karii*ch€s  nu9  Leibnizens  Lttben  umi  Schriftvn^ 
(Serapizum^  xii,  27-30). 
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appearance  in  the  character  of  an  independent  division 
of  human  knowledge. 


Nearly  at  the  same  period  Prosper  Marchand  was 
busied  in  elaborating  a new  system  which,  as  he  hoped, 
was  to  be  philosophical  in  its  basis,  expaifsive  in  its 
scope,  and  practical  in  its  adaptability  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  books.  But  he  did  not  publish  this  scheme 
until  1709,  when  it  was  developed  in  his  Catalogus 
librorum  bihliothecce  Joachimi  Faultrier.  In  this  cata- 
logue we  have  the  following  classification: — 


Class  I. — Philosophy  or 
Human  Sciences: — 

1.  Grammar. 

2.  Logic  and  Rhetoric. 

3.  Poetry. 

4.  Philology. 

5.  Ethics. 

6.  Jurisprudence. 

7.  Politics. 

8.  Metaphysics. 

9.  Physics. 

10.  Natural  History. 

11.  Medicine. 

12.  Cliemistry. 


13.  Arithmetic. 

14.  Algebra. 

15.  Geometry. 

IG.  Astronomy. 

17.  Astrology. 

18.  Optics. 

19.  Music. 

20.  Statics. 

21.  Arts. 

Class  II. — Theology,  or 
Divine  Science. 

Class  HI. — History,  or  the 
Science  ok  Events. 
Appendix. — Polyghapiiy. 


This  plan,  however,  met  with  small  favour.  Its  author 
had  previously  introduced  some  slight  modifications 
into  that  of  Bouillaud,  and  these  seem  to  have  kept 
their  place. 


In  1709,  also  appcanxl  the  Dispositio  Catxilogi  Biblio- 
theccE  J.  lienati  Iinperialts  (at  Rome),  by  Giusto  Fon- 
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tanini,  (afterwards  Archbishop  of  Ancyra,  and  author 
of  Biblioteca  della  Eloquenza  Italiana,)  under  the  five 
classes— I.  Theology ; II.  Jurisprudence;  III.  Philosophy 
(1.  P.  rationalis;  2.  P.  naturalis;  3.  P.  Ilistoria  naturalis; 
4.  P.  moralis;  5.  P.poliften;  6.  Medecina;  7.  Mathesis; 
8.  Astronoviia ;)  IV.  History;  V.  Polymathy  (1.  Philo- 
logia;  2.  Rhetorica;  3.  Poetica;  4.  Grammatica.)  This 
classification  is  worked  out  in  great  detail,  the  number 
of  divisions  or  chapters  being  sixty-two,  and  that  of 
sections  no  less  than  1828.  In  the  arrangement  of  the 
latter  the  alphabetical  order  appears  to  have  been 
adopted  wherever  it  was  practicable.  ‘ - 

Amongst  the  papers  of  the  Abbe  Girard — author  of 
the  once  celebrated  Synonyvies,  and  of  the  Principes  de 
la  Langue  Franfaise — was  found  the  MS.  of  a new  bi- 
bliogi'aphical  system,  widely  different  from  all  which 
I have  hitherto  noticed.  Its  merits,  be  they  what  they 
may,  are  buried  beneath  a barbarous  nomenclature 
which  must  have  gone  far  to  deprive  them  of  all  cliance 
of  recognition.  Human  knowledge  is  by  him  arranged 
in  six  classes,  each  w'ith  precisely  six  divisions,  and 
each  division  is  subdivided  into  two  sections,  neither 
more  nor  less. 

**  Cla98  nu<]s  at  each  section  has  a brother, 

And  half  the  system  just  reflects  the  other. 

A very  brief  specimen  must  suffice.’  The  six  classes 
are:  I.  Theology;  II.  Nomology  (Social  Science);  HI. 

' RomiP,  ex  off.  F.  Gonzajje:  reprinted  in  Koehler’s  etc.,  1728. 

^ Thi5  scheme  is  given  at  length  in  the  Encyclopcilia  of  Diderot  and 
d'Alcmhert,  ii,  7CD7GO,  (1st  edition). 
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Historiography;  IV.  Philosophy;  V.  Philology;  VI  > B(K>K  lit. 

..  Chapter  II. 

Technology.  The  details  of  class  II.  are  as  tollows:  a.Miac«or, 

System^. 

1.  Discipline. 

(i.)  Christian;  (ii.)  Neieronome. 

2.  Civil  Law. 

(i.)  Politics;  (ii.)  Jurisprudence. 

3.  Corporology. 

(i.)  Cenobiticed;  (ii.)  /IssocigAVc. 

4.  Ethicology. 

(i.)  Treatises  on  Morals ; (ii.)  Characters. 

5.  Thesinology. 

(i.)  Usages:  (ii.)  Modes. 

6.  Praxetonomy. 

(i.)  .^Ediology  (Domestic  Economy);  (ii.)  Ludiern- 
logy  (Games  of  Chance,  ^‘c.) 

Whimsically  absurd  as  this  scheme  may  appear,  it  has 
not  been  without  imitators. 

In  1723,  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton  submitted  to  the  ui.i<ik 
Senate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  a Scheme  for 
the  classification  of  the  University  Library,  which  by 
various  munificent  gifts  had  recently  been  much  en- 
larged. The  following  were  the  principal  divisions: 

Class  I. — Theology: — 

1.  Holy  Bible. 

2.  Hermeneutics. 

3.  Greek  and  Latin  Fa- 
thers. 

4.  Scholastic  Theology. 
n.  Moral  Theology. 


6.  Mystical  Theology. 

7.  Hortatory  Theology. 

8.  Polemic  'Theology. 

9.  Councils ; Canon  and 
Pontifical  Law. 

10.  Sacred  and  Ecclesias- 
tical History. 
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Class  II.  — Profane  His- 
tory : — 

1.  Works  on  the  Compo- 
sition and  Study  of  His- 
tory. 

2.  Chronology  and  Uni- 
versal History. 

3.  Ancient  History. 

4.  Byzantine  History. 

b.  History  of  the  Western 
Empire. 

6.  History  of  the  Saracens 
and  Turks. 

7.  History  of  Particular 
Countries. 

8.  Historical  Miscellanies. 

9.  Literary  History. 

Class  III.— Civil  Law. 

Class  IV.— Philosophy: — 

1 . Works  of  Ancient  Phi- 
losophers. 

2.  Works  of  Modern  Phi- 
losophers. 

3.  Treatises  on  Logic, 


Ethics,  Economics,  and 
Politics. 

4.  Physics , Metaphysics, 
Natural  Theology,  Phi- 
losophical Lexicons. 

Class  V.  — Mathematics. 

Class  VI. — Natural  His- 
tory. 

Class  VII. — Medicine. 

Class  VIII. — Polite  Lite- 
rature : 

1.  Works  of  Orators. 

2.  Works  of  Poets. 

3.  Works  of  Letter-writ- 
ers. 

4.  Works  of  Antiquaries. 

5.  Works  of  Philologists. 

6.  Works  of  Poly  graphers. 

7.  WorksofGrammarians. 

8.  Miscellanies  (Miscella- 
nea quee  ad  certain  alt- 
quani  classem  reduci  ne- 
queant)^ 


This  publication  had  the  result — singular  for  a pre- 
lection on  so  harmless  a topic — of  subjecting  its  author 
to  a prosecution  for  libel,’  but  of  other  result  it  seems 


> Bibliothf.ctx  Cuntabrtffiensu  ordinandus  mtthodus.  (MiscclI.  Works,  iv, 
74-82.  8vo.  London,  1755). 

^ At  the  time  of  its  appearance,  it  may  be  remembered,  the  vexed 
question  rcapcctinjc  the  right  of  appeal  from  decisions  of  the  Vice-Chau- 
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to  have  been  barren.  The  present  University  Librarian,  book  m. 
Mr.  Power,  stated  in  his  reply  to  the  qtiestions  of  the  CljiuilioUjry 
recent  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  state  of  Cam- 
bridge  University,  that  “the  books  are  not  arranged 
generdlly  in  classes,”  and  that  “there  is  no  classed  ca- 
talogue of  this  Library ; ” and  he  adds , somewhat  too 
sweepingly,  “the  formation  of  such  a catalogue  would 
be  very  laborious  and  expensive,  and  its  me  is  very 
much  superseded  by  such  books  as  Brunet’s  Manuel  du 
Libraire,'  Watt’s  Bibliotheca  Britannica,  &c.”  Even 
if  these  books  could  themselves  be  fairly  placed  in  the 
categoiy  of  “classed  catalogues,”  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
perceive  in  what  way  they  could  be  used  as  substitutes 
for  the  proper  catalogues  of  an  individual  Library. 


As  I have  said  already,  the  minor  modifications  which  Modi6r.iioi., 

, . 1 . , , th*  Bchemff  of 

Marchand  introduced  into  the  bibhogi-aphical  system  of  Houillnud  b; 

^ Martin  tad  Do 

Bouillaiid  w’ere  received  with  more  favour  than  were  resulting 

, , , , in  tho  “Scheme 

those  cruder  innovations  which  he  embodied  in  the 

bookeellerfl.*' 

Faul  trier  catalogue.  Gabriel  Martin  adopted  the  former 
in  most  of  the  catalogues  which  he  published  between 
the  years  1711  and  1760 — a series  then  certainly  un- 
precedented in  the  annals  of  bookselling — and  De  Bure 
followed  in  the  same  track.  The  result  of  their  suc- 
cessive labours  has  since  been  designated  “the  system 
of  the  Paris  booksellers,”  and  its  main  divisions  run 
thus : 


cellor  or  Senate  to  the  Courts  of  Law  at  Westminster  was  hotly  disputed, 
^ and  a sentence  in  Middleton’s  dedication  was  construed  into  a contempt 
of  the  jurisdiction  in  question. 

' Report  of  Cnmf>ridgc  .Unit'er»it^  Cnmmii»ioner$f  1852.  (End.,  57.) 
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Class  I. —Theology:— 

1.  Hoi}’  Scriptures  and 
their  Interpretation. 

2.  Councils  and  National 
S}’nods. 

3.  Liturgies. 

4.  Works  of  the  Fat  here. 
Works  of  the  School- 
men and  of  Modern 
Theologians. 

Class  II.— Jurisprudence:— 

1.  Canon  Law. 

2.  Civil  Law. 

Class  III.  - Sciences  and 
Arts: — 

1.  Philosophy. 

2.  Physics. 

3.  Natural  Histoiy. 

4.  Medicine. 

Mathematics. 

6.  Arts. 

Class  IV. — Literature: — 

1.  Grammar. 


2.  Rhetoric. 

3.  Poetry. 

4.  Philology. 

5.  Polygraphy. 

Class  V.— History: — 

1.  Historical  Prolego- 
mena. 

2.  Geography. 

3.  Chronology. 

4.  Ecclesiastical  Histor}’. 

5.  Ancient  History. 

6.  Modern  Histor}’ : (i.)Eu- 
rope,  (ii.)  Asia,  (iii.)  Afri- 
ca, (iv.)  America. 

7.  Historical  Paralipome- 
na  (^Heraldry  and  Ge- 
nealogy.) 

8.  Antiquities. 

9.  Literary  History  and 
Bibliogi-aphy. 

0.  Biography. 

1.  Historical  Extracts. 


This  is  the  system  of  which  Charles  Nodier  has  said, 
“It  is  simple,  clear,  easy.  It  can  include,  without  strain, 
all  the  capricious  and  innumerable  sub  - divisions  which 
it  has  pleased  human  fancy  to  introduce  into  the  litcrarj’ 
form  of  books;”  and  (which  appears  to  me  of  still  more 
importance)  it  is  embodied  in  catalogues  which  have 
become  classics  in  their  kind. 
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All  the  Schemes  which  have  been  particularized,  how-  BOOK  111. 

, • 1 •!  1 ChapWr  II. 

ever  diversified  in  their  respective  details,  may  be  ci.«iiic*ior, 
grouped,  I think,  in  one  or  other  of  two  classes;  the 
first  of  which  aims  at  the  systematic  and  consecutive  rh«. 

arransrement  of  all  human  knowledge,  in  accordance  ‘i>' 

^ ^ hitherto  eimraer- 

with  some  theory  either  of  the  power  and  functions  of 
the  mind  itself,  or  of  the  order  and  sequence  in  which 
the  phenomena  of  the  material  world  may  be  conceived 
to  present  themselves  to  its  contemplation;  and  the 
second  of  which , with  far  humbler  pretensions , seeks 
but  to  assort  after  some  convenient  and  manageable 
fashion  the  instruments  of  knowledge  for  ordinary  em- 
ployment and  daily  use.  The  system-maker,  in  the  for- 
mer case,  aspires  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  which 
have  occupied  and  divided  metaphysicians  in  all  ages; 
in  the  latter,  he  is  content  if  he  be  found  to  have  facili- 
tated the  buying  and  selling,  the  shelving  and  the  find- 
ing of  books,  by  all  who  handle  them  or  seek  them, 
whether  their  quest  be  for  the  Dialogues  of  Plato , or 
for  the  last  edition  of  the  favorite  Cookery  Book. 

I am  far  from  contending  that  it  is  necessary  to 
apply  to  catalogues  precisely  the  same  rules  as  to  that 
avoidance  of  subtle  distinctions,  and  complex  sub- 
divisions, which  will  be  found  indispensable  in  the  ac- 
tual arrangement  of  books  on  their  shelves.  Whatever 
plan  may  be  adopted,  it  is  certain  that  a good  catalogue 
will  require  a much  more  minute  classification  than 
would  be  either  useful  or  practicable  in  the  presses  of 
a Library.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  preferability  of 
one  plan  over  another  will  greatly  depend  on  the  cha- 
racter and  contents  of  the  collection  which  has  to  be 
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catalogued.  If,  for  example,  the  Library  be  especially 
rich  in  historical  works,  it  may  be  expedient,  not  only 
to  give  a series  of  divisions  and  sections  under  the  class 
“History”  far  more  numerous  than  those  assigned  to 
any  other  class,  but  also  to  insert  in  that  class  many 
works  which  in  onlinary  cases  would  have  a better 
idaim  to  appear  elsewhere.  Thus,  in  a collection  the 
main  strength  of  which  lies  in  British  history,  it  may 
be  well  to  catalogue  the  “Statutes  at  Large,”  (the  merits 
of  which  as  an  historical  text-book  have  been  well  en- 
forced by  Mr.  Froude  in  the  Oxford  Essays,)  in  that 
class  rather  than  in  the  class  “Jurisprudence,”  giving 
in  the  latter  a mere  reference  or  guide -mark;  and  to 
take  precisely  the  same  course  with  many  works  which 
are  poetical  in  form  but  historical  in  substance;  as,  for 
instance,  the  Alliterative  Poem  on  the  deposition  of  King 
Richard  II.,  or  the  collection  of  Political  Songs  from  the 
reign  of  John  to  that  of  Edward  II.,  published  by  the 
Camden  Society.  This  plan  was  adopted  by  John 
Michael  Francke,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  Library  of 
Count  Bunau  (now  incorporated  with  the  Royal  Library 
at  Dresden),  and  it  is  not  the  least  useful  characteristic 
of  that  admirable  though  unfinished  work. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  se- 
veral new  bibliographical  systems  were  proposed — that 
of  Leclerc  de  Montlinot,  published  in  the  Journal  En- 
cyclopMique  for  September,  1760,  and  critically  dis- 
sected by  Mercier,  in  the  same  Journal,  three  months 
afterwards,  being  perhaps  the  most  fantastically  sym- 
metrical of  them  all.  But  I pass  them  over  without 
further  mention,  and  hasten  to  the  description  of  some. 
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more  important  for  our  present  purpose,  which  form 
a portion  of  the  fruits  of  that  intellectual  activity  to 
which  the  revolution  of  1789  gave  so  vigorous  an  im- 
pulse. Of  these  the  most  noticeable  seem  to  be  the 
schemes  proposed  respectively  by  Ameilhon,  by  Camus, 
by  Butenschoen,  and  by  Daunou. 

The  prominent  place  assigned  in  preceding  systems 
to  Theology  was  of  course  offensive  to  men  imbued  with 
the  revolutionary  principles  of  the  day.  M.  Ameilhon, 
therefore,  proposed  to  displace  Theology  in  favour  of 
Grammar,  to  retrench  from  Jurisprudence  its  section 
of  Canon  Law,  (inserting  the  latter  as  a sort  of  appen- 
dix to  Church  History,)  and  to  separate  the  Physical 
Sciences  from  the  Arts.  He  makes  nine  chief  classes, 
and  arranges  them  thus: — I.  Grammar;  II.  Logic;  III. 
Morals;  IV.  Jurisprudence;  V.  Metaphysics;  VI.  Phy- 
sics; VII.  Arts;  VIII.  Literature;  IX.  History:  and  he 
is  especially  careful  to  disclaim  all  idea  of  grouping 
these  classes  according  to  any  scheme  of  the  faculties 
of  the  human  mind,  or  of  establishing  by  their  sequence 
any  theory  of  the  growth  of  human  knowledge.*  M. 
Camus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  far  more  ambitious.  Like 
so  many  of  his  predecessors  nothing  less  will  content 
him  than  to  take  a man  “ in  a state  of  nature,”  and  then 
to  class  his  Library  in  the  order  in  which  this  man  of 
nature  forms  his  impressions  of  the  universe  about  him. 
His  attention,  says  the  worthy  academician,  is  first 
directed  to  the  heavens,  and  to  the  stars  which  embel- 

* Projet  sur  quel^ue*  changetnent  a /atre  aux  rata/ogueti  den  6i6/to- 
tkeques.  (A/emoires  dc  tlnniitut  Sationaly  H,  477). 

Vol.  II.  50 
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lish  them,  and  then  to  the  earth  on  which  he  dwells. 
And  after  having  made  the  tour  of  the  universe  he 
comes  back  upon  himself,  studies  his  own  mind,  takes 
the  measure  of  his  own  capacities,  and  begins  to  collect 
all  that  has  been  written  on  the  nature  of  man,  his  educa- 
tion, the  formation  of  languages,  and  so  on.  The  reader 
will  scarcely  need  further  proof  that  the  elaborate  essay 
of  M.  Camus  (although  it  has  been  printed  more  than 
once)  has  done  small  ser\nce  to  bibliography;  but  if 
further  proof  were  desired,  it  will  surely  be  afforde<l 
bv  the  statement  that  the  author  gravely  proposes  to 
remove  the  eulogies  of  dead  men  from  the  shelf  of  Bio- 
graphy (where  he  admits  common  sense  might  be  tempted 
to  place  them),  and  to  transfer  them  to  that  of  Oratory, 
because  “eloquence  is  their  chief  object.”* 

M.  Butenschoen , who  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury was  Profc,ssor  of  History,  and  Librarian,  at  Colmar, 
on  the  Upper  Rliine,  followed  much  in  the  same  track, 
but  with  somewhat  greater  direction.  Peignot  has  des- 
cribed his  system  at  great  length.  Here,  however,  I 
can  but  enumerate  his  principal  classes,  which  run  thus; 
I.  Works  introductory  to  the  Sciences,  Literature  and 
the  Arts;  H.  Literature  and  Fine  Arts;  III.  Historical 
Sciences;  IV.  Philosophical  Sciences;  V.  Mathematical 
and  Physical  Sciences;  VI.  Economical  and  Medical 
Sciences;  VII.  Arts  and  Trades;  V^III.  Positive  Sciences 
(1.  Jurisprudence,  2.  Theology);  IX.  Miscellanies,  Col- 


* M^oircs  (ie  V institute  an  IV,  64,  seqq.  Peignot  characterisea  this 
paper  as  “profound  and  judicious.”  Diclictnnairt  de  BibUoloijif^  li,  220. 
Acbard  has  reprinted  it  in  extenso,  (Cour^  dr  Bibliographies  I,  252-278) 
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lections,  and  Polygraphy;  X.  Manuscripts,  Literary  Cu- 
riosities, Typographical  Memorials.* 

Of  all  those  innovating  Schemes  which  have  a con- 
nection somewhat  more  than  synchronical  with  the 
great  French  revolution , that  which  bears  the  distin- 
guished name  of  Daunou  is  unquestionably  the  best. 
We  have  still,  indeed,  some  attempt  at  symmetry,  but 
it  is  to  a certain  degree,  restrained  under  the  grasp  of 
a vigorous  and  practical  mind.  Like  Camus  and  Buten- 
schoen  he  must  begin  at  the  beginning;  but  instead  of 
putting,  in  imitation  of  the  former,  a fallen  Adam  into 
an  unfenced  Eden,  he  is  content  to  put  a well-conducted 
pupil  into  a well -endowed  college.  The  student,  he 
.says,  begins  with  grammar,  goes  through  a course  of 
literature,  accompanied  by  some  lectures  on  geography 
and  hi.story.  A course  of  philosophy  completes  the 
routine  of  general  instruction,  and  is  followed  by  the 
special  study  of  medicine,  of  law,  or  of  theology,  accord- 
ing to  the  profession  for  which  he  is  intended.  M. 
Daunou’s  classification,  therefore,  (after  an  introductory 
section  devoted  to  Bibliogi’aphy) , shapes  itself  thus: 
I.  Literature  (Grammarians,  Orators  and  lihelaricians. 
Poets,  Critics,  Literary  Miscellanies)',  II.  History  (Geo- 
graphy, Chronology , History  proper , Works  supplemen- 
tary to  History);  HI.  Sciences  (Philosophy,  Metaphysics, 
Logic,  Morals,  Politics,  Social  Science,  Political  Economy, 
Physics,  Mathematics,  Natural  History);  IV.  Arts  (Agri- 
culture, Mechanical  Arts,  Arts  of  Design,  Music);  V.  Me- 
dicine; VI.  Jurisprudence;  VII.  Theology;  VIII.  Poly- 

' Peignot,  Oxctionnaire  de  Bibliologie,  ut  suprUf  ii,  213-218. 

50* 
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,oo.  III.  graphy  or  Encyclopa'dical  Collections.  In  criticising 

rhR{>t«r  II.  *■  urn  i «i  ill. 

riawificaiory  \\\\^  Sclieme , M.Brutiet  lias  very  justly  remarked,  that 

Sy*t<*ms  ^ *^1  • f I 

however  suitable  it  might  be  for  mere  echtcatxonal  col- 
lections,  consisting  in  great- part  of  elcinentarj'  works, 
the  attempt  to  treat  all  the  other  classes  of  a vast  Li- 
l)rai'v,  as  though  they  formed  a ladder  by  which  to  get 
into  a pulpit  or  into  a professional  chair  of  law  or  me- 
dicine, would  prove  to  be  a failure. 

Srbfnif . Another  scheme  of  this  date  —that  of  M.  Parent — 

may,  perhaps,  deserve  a word  of  remark  in  passing  on. 
It  proposes  these  thirteen  chief  divisions:  1.  Agricultuif 
and  Commerce;  2.  Languages  and  Grammar;  3.  Mecha- 
nical Arts;  4.  Liberal  Arts;  5.  Mathematics;  6.  Polite 
Literature;  7.  Cosmography;  8.  Natural  Historv';  9. 
Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Medicine;  10.  History  of  Na- 
tions; 11.  Legislation;  12.  Morals;  13.  Periodical  Pub- 
lications. Not  the  least  curious  thing  connected  with 
. this  es.say  is,  that  it  includes  <a  separate  scheme  for  di- 

viding literaiT  history  into  fourteen  great  epochs,  each 
of  them  connected  with  a predominating  name.  Its 
own  epoch  is  sufficiently  marked  by  the  last  three  of 
these:  “12th  Epoch:  Voltaire  sketching  on  the  walla 
of  the  Bastille  the  rough  draft  of  the  Henriadc.  13th 
Epoch:  Voltaire  crowned  at  Paris.  14th  Epoch:  Bo- 
naparte, the  friend  of  the  arts  and  of  learning,  conso- 
lidating the  French  Republic  , and  fjiving  peace  to  Eu- 
rope. ' 

• Exsm  sur  Ut  biOliotjrapki^  H fur  leg  taleng  du  biblwthecaire,  1801. 
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Turning  from  France  to  Germany,  we  find,  in  the 
Encyclopiedical  index,  published  in  1793,  of  the  Jena 
lieperlorium,  a Scheme  for  the  classification  of  books, 
which  is  almost  without  parallel  for  the  number  and 
minuteness  of  its  subdivisions.  They  amount  to  no  less 
than  1200,  and  are  groiqjed  into  sixteen  principal  clas- 
ses, namely:  I.  Literature,  generally;  11.  Philology; 
111.  Theology;  IV.  Jurisprudence;  V.  Medicine;  VI.  Phi- 
losophy; Vn.  Pedagogy;  VIII.  Politics;  IX.  Military 
Art;  X.  Natural  Sciences;  XI.  Mechanical  Arts,  Tech- 
nology, and  Commerce;  XII.  Mathematics;  XIII.  Geo- 
graphy and  History;  XIV.  Fine  Arts;  XV.  Literarj’ 
History;  XV'I.  Miscellaneous  Works.*  The  class  Phi- 
losophy embraces  Ethics,  Methaphysics,  Logic,  and  their 
histoiy.  That  of  Fine  Arts  compri.ses — in  addition  to 
the  Arts  of  Design,  including  Landscape  Gardening, — 
Music,  CaUigraj)hy,  Oratorj',  Poetiy,  and  Declamation. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a system  in  which  sub- 
division is  carried  to  so  great  a length,  would  to  most 
readers  prove  a labyrinth  without  a clue. 

Two  years  later,  Denis,  the  learned  Librarian  of  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  published  a second  edition 
of  his  work , once  of  some  celebrity — Einleitung  in  die 
B'ucherkunde , in  which  he  proposes  a system  of  classi- 
fication based  upon  the  words  of  Solomon:-^  IPtsdom 
hath  huilded  her  house:  she  hath  hewn  oat  her  seeen  pil- 
lars. These  pillars  are  Theolog}’,  Jurisprudence,  Phi- 

’ This  index  is,  of  ctmrse,  like  the  work  to  whieh  it  relate>,  in  Ger- 
man. Achard  has  translated  itM  headings  or  title}!  at  )en^th  in  his  Coutis 

fjifilioyrnphic,  ii,  where  they  occupy  tifty-six  page». 
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losophy,  Medicine,  Mathematics,  History,  and  Philosophy; 
and  he  so  arranges  their  several  sections  as  to  establish  ^ 
a fantastic  sort  of  connection  between  his  classes  or 
“pillars.”  In  1808,  M.  Alexis  Olenin,  one  of  the  Li- 
brarians of  the  Imperial  Library  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
published  an  Essai  sur  un  nam'd  ordre  bibliographtque, 
in  which  he  says  that  “having  examined  and  compared 
the  most  accredited  systems,  he  is  led  to  begin  his  own 
by  separating  the  Sciences  from  the  Arts  . . . And  to 
add  to  these  two  classes  thus  severed,  a third  class 
under  the  name  of  Philology,”  which  latter  class  is  to 
consist  of  three  main  sections: — 1.  Linguistics;  2.  Poly- 
graphy;  3.  Criticism.  The  sub-divisions  of  all  the  clas- 
ses in  this  scheme  are  carried  out  with  great  minuteness, 
and  amount,  in  the  whole,  to  upwards  of  .oOO.' 

Almost  contemporaneous  with  the  appearance  of  this 
system  at  St.  Petersburgh , was  the  publication  of  an- 
other bibliographical  novelty  at  Paris,  also  the  pro- 
duction of  a Librarian,  M.  Girault,  of  Auxonne,  but  of 
one  who,  like  so  many  of  his  predecessors,  was  far  more 
intent  on  displaying  his  philosophical  acumen  in  dealing 
with  the  vexed  questions  of  metaphysics,  than  on  sim- 
plifying the  storing  and  the  handling  of  his  books.  He 
sets  out  in  the  usual  sti'ain: — “I  have  reflected  that, 
first  of  all , it  is  natural  that  we  should  seek  to  know 
the  globe  on  which  we  dwell,  the  position  we  occupy 
on  it,  the  events  that  have  taken  place  there,  the  laws 
by  which  it  is  governed,”  and  so  on;  and  then  proposes 

’ This  Scheme  is  printed  in  full  in  the  Appendix  to  the  lieport  oj 
ihv  SvUct  on  tke  UntUh  Mmeum.,  of  1836,  463-474. 
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these  six  fundamental  divisions: — I.  Preliminary  In- 
straction;  II.  Cosmography;  III.  History;  IV.  Legis- 
lation; V.  Natural  History;  VI.  Sciences  and  Arts. 
Cosmography  has  two  sections:  Geography  and  Hydro- 
graphy. Natural  History  has  eight:  Astronomy,  Phy- 
sics, Zoology,  Botany,  Fossils,  Chemistry,  Curative  Art, 
Industry,  which  latter  section  includes  Manufactures, 
Trade,  and  Commerce.  If  any  further  pi-oof  be  needed 
how  easily  a plentiful  crop  of  practical  absurdities  may 
be  grown  out  of  a supersubtie  theory,  it  will  be  afl’orded 
by  the  statement  that,  although  we  have  here  a class 
of  ‘VS'cie/Jces  and  Arts”  we  find  the  Art  of  Printing  un- 
der “Preliminary  Instruction;”  the  Art  of  Swimming 
under  “Cosmography;”  and  the  Arts  of  Dii-ination,  and 
of  Working  in  Metals,  under  “Natural  History.”  This 
fine-spun  system  of  M.  Girault  has  long  been  buried 
with  the  worthy  author,  but  I have  not  disinterred  it 
without  a purpose.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  that 
not  a little  both  of  time  and  ingenuity  is  still  misdi- 
rected witli  similar  perversity. 

From  the  date  of  Middleton’s  scheme  until  the  pub- 
lication, by  way  of  preface  to  the  E7icgclopa;dia  Melro- 
politana,  of  Coleridge’s  “Essag  on  Method”  no  classifi- 
catory  system  of  importance  seems  to  have  made  its 
appearance  in  this  country.  Jeremy  Bentham,  indeed, 
in  181G,  published  a characteristic  Essay  on  Nomencla- 
ture and  Classification  in  the  appendix  to  his  Chrestomu- 
thia;  but  I doubt  if  he  would  have  applied  it  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  books,  even  had  he  undertaken  to  draw 
up  a plan,  not  of  a Code,  but  of  a Catalogue,  for  the 
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Emperor  of  China,  or  the  King  of  Oucle.  Idioscopic 
Ontolotfy,  Poioscopic  Somatics,  Nooscopic  Pneiimatology, 
and  PolioscOpic  Ethics,  would  scarcely  have  been  re- 
commended even  by  Bentham,  as  the  running  titles  of 
a book-list,  or  the  letterings  of  a book-case. 

Of  Ct)leridge's  j)lan  (if  his  it  may  be  called , after  his 
sharp  protest  against  the  revision  the  Essay  underwent 
in  hands  editoi'ial ,)  ‘ it  may  also  be  said  that  it  was  not 
directly  or  mainly  intended  for  the  classification  of 
Ijooks.  There  is  evidence,  however,  that  he  had  its 
applicability  to  that  use  to  some  degree  in  view,  and 
catalogues  arc  extant  to  which  it  has  been  avowedly  a 
model.  Its  fundamental  construction  may  with  reason- 
able brevity,  be  thus  indicated: — 


Class  I. — PukeScfences: — 

1.  Formal— (i.)Grammar; 
(ii.)  Logic:  (iii.)  Rhe- 
toric ; (iv.)  Mathema- 
tics; (v.)  Metaphysics. 

2.  Real — (i.)  Law;  (ii.) 
Morals;  (iii.)  Theology. 

Class  II. — Mixed  and  .\i>- 
I'LiED  Science.s: — 

1.  Mechanics. 

2.  Hydrostatics. 

d.  Pneumatics. 

4.  Optics. 

b.  Astronomy. 


G.  Experimental  Philoso- 
phy. 

7.  Fine  Arts. 

8.  Useful  Arts. 

9.  Natural  History. 

10.  Medicine. 

Class  HI. — IIi.sTORY : — 

1.  National  History. 

2.  Biography. 

3.  Geography,  Voyages, 
and  Travels. 

4.  Chronology. 

Class  IV.— Literature  a nd 
Philology.* 


’ “So  he<Jt*vik*d,*'  he  s8)>,  “that  I am  ashamed  to  own  it.” 
^ on  Method  (Eucy.  Met.),  Introd.,  i,  44,  eU*. 
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This  Scheme  has,  unquestionably,  great  merit.  1.  Its 
nomenclature  is  plain  and  familiar.  2.  Its  main  divi- 
sions are,  for  the  most  part,  well  defined.  What  is 
chiefly  needed  to  adapt  it  to  the  practical  classification 
of  books  would  involve  more  of  addition  than  of  sup- 
pression. 

But,  on  the  whole,  I cannot  hut  think  ik  inferior,  for 
Library  purposes,  to  the  scheme  embodied  in  Mr.  Hart- 
well Horne's  “Outlines  for  the  Classification  of  a Li- 
brary,” which  were  submitted  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  almost  at  the  same  period.  Mr.  Horne's 
system  is  based  on  that  of  the  “Paris  booksellers,”  con- 
siderably modified,  however,  both  with  a view  to  the 
special  requirements  of  the  Library  for  which  it  was 
proposed,  and  to  the  results  of  the  proposer's  personal 
experience — as  well  in  the  preparation  of  part  of  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Harleian  MSS. — as  in  the  cataloguing 
of  the  fine  Library  of  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Four  out  of  the  five  principal  classes  of  the  Paris 
Scheme,  Mr.  Horne  leaves  intact,  namely: — Theology, 
Jurisprudence,  Literature,  and  History,  but  he  re- 
verses the  order  of  the  two  last-named  classes.  The 
class  “Sciences  and  Arts”  he  breaks  up  into  two 
classes,  the  first  of  which  he  calls  Philosophy,  and  the 
second  Arts  and  Trades.'’  In  the  sub-divisions  of  the 
others  he  also  introduces  several  modifications.  He 
takes  out  the  section  History  of  Religions  from  the  class 
“History,”  and  transfers  it  to  “Theology;”  dealing 
similarly  with  Literary  History,  which  he  transfers  to 
“Literature.”  The  scheme,  indeed,  on  several  ac- 
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counts,  merits  a very  full  description,  but  the  follow- 
ing  mere  outline  of  its  principal  sub-divisions  must 


here  suffice: — 

Class  I. — Theology  and  Re- 
ligion:— 

1.  Introductory  Works. 

2.  Natural  Religion. 

3.  Revealed  Religion: — 

a.  Holy  Scriptiu’es. 

b.  Sacred  Philology. 

c.  Councils  and  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

d.  Liturgies. 

e.  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
and  Collective  Works 
of  Theologians. 

/.  Scholastic  Divinity. 

g.  Systematic  Divinity. 

h.  Moral  and  Casuistical 
Divinity. 

L Polemical  Divinity. 

/.  Pastoral  Divinity. 

m.  Hortatory  Divnnity. 

n.  Mystical  and  Ascetlcal 
Divinity. 

o.  Miscellaneous  Treat- 
ises. 

4.  History  of  Religions. 
Class  H.-Juiusprl'dence:- 

1.  Public  LTniversal  Law. 


2.  Ancient,  Civil  and  Feu- 
dal Law. 

3.  Canon  Law. 

4.  British  Laws. 

5.  Foreign  Laws. 

Cla.ss  III. — Phu.osophy: — 

1.  Introductory  Works; 
Pliilosophical  Dictiona- 
ries, and  Encyclopaadias. 

2.  Intellectual  Philosophy. 

3.  Moral  and  Political  Phi- 
losophy. 

4.  Natural  Philosophy. 

5.  Mathematical  Philoso- 
phy. 

Class  TV. — Arts  and 
Trades  : — 

1.  History  of  the  Arts. 

2.  Liberal  Arts. 

3.  Economical  Arts,  Tra- 
des, and  Manufactures. 

4.  Gymnastic  and  Recrea- 
tive Arts. 

Class  V. — History:  — 

1.  Historical  Prolego- 
mena. 
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2.  Universal  History,  An-  Class  VI. — Literature: — i!o.iii  m. 

cient  and  Modern.  1.  Literary  History  and  ciusisctory 

•'  •'  Systems. 

3.  Particular  Historj’.  Bibliography. 

a.  Of  Ancient  Nations.  2.  Polite  Literature. 

5.  Of  the  Middle  Ages.  o.  Grammar. 

c.  Of  Modern  Nations.  6.  Philology  and  Criti- 

4.  Biographical  and  Mo-  cism. 

numental  History.  c.  Rhetoric  and  Oratory. 

5.  Historical  Extracts  and  d.  Poeti’y. 

Miscellanies.  e.  Literary  Miscellanies. 

The’  most  exceptionable  parts  of  this  scheme  seem 

to  me  its  severance  of  works  on  Ecclesiastical  History 
from  the  class  “History,”  and  its  retention  of  the  vast 
and  rapidly  extending  literature  of  Politics  and  Com- 
merce as  a mere  sub-section  of  the  class  “Philosophy.” 

On  the  former  point,  Mr.  Horne  has  this  remark: — 

“This  subject  is  most  commonly  mafle  a part  of  the 
class  ‘History,’  but  so  many  tenets  and  practices,  which 
strictly  belong  to  Divinity , are  recorded  in  the  History 
of  Religions,  that  they  cannot  with  propriety  be  placed 
under  the  general  class  of  ‘History.’”  The  argument 
is  a very  inconclusive  one.  It  overlooks  the  close  al- 
liance between  the  ecclesiastical  histoiy  and  the  civil 
history  of,  at  least,  all  modern  nations.  It  appears 
needlessly  to  confound  the  history  of  the  Church  with 
the  history  of  Dogmatic  Theology;  obvious  as  is  the 
fact,  that  between  works  such  as  Fuller’s  Church  Hi.s- 
TORY  of  Britain,  and  Wall’s  History  of  Infant  Baptism, 
or  Heylin’s  History  of  the  Sabbath,  resemblance  is  but 
verbal.  And  finally,  if  the  principle  were  fairly  worked 
out,  it  would  make  sad  havoc  with  the  bibliography  of 
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the  History  of  Nations.'  If  the  bibliographer  be  justi- 
lieil  in  transferring  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  a people 
into  the  domain  of  Theology,  why  not  transfer  its  mi- 
litary history  to  the  “Art  of  War,'’  and  its  parliamentary 
and  municipal  history  to  Political  Philosophy?  By 
a process  like  this  the  unfortunate  class  “History”  will 
speedily  become  a withered  mummy  or  a bare  skeleton. 
In  many  other  respects  Mr.  Horne's  arrangement  ap- 
pears to  me  highly  meritorious. 

In  France  itself,  the  “Paris  System,”  as  left  by  De 
Bure,  had  already  been  considerably  modified,  espe- 
cially in  that  portion  of  it  which  was  necessarily  most 
subject  to  change,  the  class  “Sciences  and  Arts,”  by 
the  bibliographers,  Barbier,  Achard,  Brunet,  and  others. 
The  salient  points  of  these  various  modifications  will 
be  sufficiently  apparent  if  we  place  the  several  re- 
arrangements of  that  one  class  side  by  side. 


VARIS  SrS'/'/v.W— Class  IU— SCIENCES  asu  ARTS. 

(1.)  Rariiibk  (1006). 

1.  Philosophy.  / 

2.  Logic  ■nd  DIb- 

l<>rlics. 

3.  Ethics. 

4.  Ecooumy. 

5.  Polities. 

6.  PoIlL  Rroaomy. 

7.  Mctsphysics. 
Physics. 

9.  Nslursl  History. 
lU.  Medicine. 

11.  Surgery. 

12.  Anatomy. 

W.  Pharmacy. 

14.  Chemistry. 

16.  AJrlieray. 

I€.  Matlieiuatira. 

17.  Astronomy. 
iK.  A.<itro1og^. 
la.  Perspective. 

20.  Hydrography. 

21.  Hydraulics. 

22.  Gnomuui^. 

23.  Music. 

24.  Scientific  Miaccl- 

lauiea. 

26.  Construction  of 
luisirumeuta. 

26.  Arts. 

(2.)  AcnABD  (1806) 

1.  Philosophy. 
a.  Collective 

Works, 
ft.  Morals. 

c.  Eronomica. 

d.  Politica. 

e.  Hetaphysica. 
/.  Physics. 

ff.  Natural  His- 
tory. 

2.  Medicine. 

3.  Mathematics. 

4.  AAs. 

(3.)Biiu>«Et(18()2-42.) 

1.  Philosophical 

Scleneea. 

2.  Physical  and 

Chemical  Sci- 
ences. 

8.  Natural  8cU 

ences, 

4.  Medical  Sci- 
ences. 

6.  Hatiicmatical 
Sciences. 

6.  Occult  Pbilosu- 

phy. 

7.  Flue  Arts. 

B.  Mer-hanical  Aria 
and  Trades. 

9.  Gymnastic  Kx- 

erciaea. 

10.  Games. 

(4.)  TABt-KSU  DBS 
PaODlCTlOKS  Hib- 
LIO«KArRlvl  BS 
(1B2B). 

III. — SciBNCKS. 

1.  General  Treati- 

ses. • 

2.  Mathematical 

Sciences. 

3.  Physical  Scien- 

ces. 

IV.  Philosofby. 

1 Morals  and  M»> 
taphysira. 

2.  Education. 

3.  Pnlit.  Economy. 

4.  Miliury  Art. 

6.  Fine  Arts. 
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But  in  the  judgment  of  M.  Ampere  such  modest  re- 
forms as  these  were  quite  insufficient.  For  him  “the 
path  of  ancient  ordinance,  since  it  winds,”  is  far  too 
dcviotis.  No  course  less  straight  than  that  of  a cannon 
hall  has  any  charm  for  him.  In  his  view.  Bacon,  and 
those  w’ho  have  followed  Bacon,  in  treating  of  the 
classification  of  human  knowledge-,  have  been  too 
easily  content  with  grouping  the  sciences  “under  those 
titles  which  usage  has  capriciously  assigned  to  them.” 
And  accordingly  he  sets  to  work  to  form  new  groups, 
on  a more  rational  system,  and  to  give  to  the  new 
groups  new  names.  And,  like  the  worthy  Abht^  Girard, 
or  our  own  Bentham,  the  less  the  new'  names  smack 
of  the  vernacular  the  more  they  are  to  his  taste.  Per- 
fect sjTnmetry  of  form  also  is  as  essential  to  M.  Am- 
pere’s system  of  classification  as  it  was  to  a Greek 
temple.  The.  class  “Sciences,”  which  by  many  of  his 
predecessors  was  thought  to  be  already  too  compre- 
hensive, is  by  him  made,  like  Aaron’s  rod,  to  sw'allow- 
up  all  the  others.  The  whole  range  of  knowledge  he 
assorts  into  two  main  divisions:  1.  Co.smoi.ogicai, 
Sciences;  2.  Noological  vSciences.  Each  main  divi- 
sion has  four  sub-divisions,  or,  as  the  author  would 
probably  him.self  describe  it,  is  quadrifurcate , and,  of 
course,  each  fork  is  four-pronged.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  Cosmological  Sciences  are  1.  Mathematical;  2.  Phy- 
sical; 3.  Natural;  and  4.  Medical;  the  Mathematical  are 
again  divided  into  four,  beginning  w'ith  “Arithmology” 
and  ending  with  “ Uranologie ;”  and  the  Physical  into 
other  four,  beginning  with  “Physics”  and  ending  w'ith 
“Oryctotechny ;”  and  so  on.  Strange  as  the  assertion 
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may  seem , it  hns  been  asserted  that  a few  years  ago  it 
was  seriously  proposed  in  the  “Conservatoire”  of  the 
Imperial  (then  Royal)  Library  at  Paris,  to  abandon  the 
established  system  and  to  adopt  this  grand  encyclopaj- 
dical  scheme  of  M.  Ampere.  Well  may  it  be  said,  that 
if  this  idea  had  been  acted  upon,  it  would  have  tuimed 
that  noble  Library  into  a bibliographical  chaos.  ‘ But 
happily  the  danger  is  a danger  which  is  past. 

Of  later  schemes,  both  in  Germany  and  in  France, 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  there  have  been  many;  but  at 
present  I notice  only  two — those  of  M.  Albert  and  of 
M.  Merlin — both  of  which  are  of  quite  recent  date. 
M.  Albert’s  avowed  starting  point  is  this: — A book,  he 
says,  is  composed  of  two  primary  elements,  certainly 
inseparable,  but  essentially  distinct,  which  may  be 
termed  respectively  its  body  and  its  soul: — The  body, 
the  material  book;  the  soul,  the  author’s  thoughts,  of 
which  the  book  is  the  vehicle;  and,  further,  in  this 
soul  or  spiritual  essence  of  a book  itself,  he  recognizes 
two  secondary  elements,  which  he  severally  terms  the 
ideal,  or  intellectual  substance  (Fond  ideal),  and  the 
literary  form  (Forme  litteraire).  On  the  former  of  these 
he  professes  to  base  his  classification,  wholly  regardless 
of  the  latter.  There  is  much  truth  in  his  assertion,  that 
the  external  form  or  mere  costume  of  books,  as  con- 
trasted with  their  true  subject-matter,  has  been  thrust 
into  vei-y  undue  prominence,  in  most  of  the  biblio- 
graphical systems.  But  the  distinction  is  by  no  means 
so  new  as  his  mode  of  stating  it  would  suggest,  nor 

* Brunet,  ubi  mpra. 
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shall  we  think  him,  I suppose,  very  felicitous  in  his 
selection  of  the  methods  by  which  lie  proposes  to  work 
it  out.  His  tract,  however,  is,  in  certain  respects,  a 
good  one,  and  will  repay  perusal. 

Having  established  a basis  which  he  regards  as  very 
revolutionary,  M.  Albert  is  anxiously  constitutional  in 
his  subsequent  proceedings.  In  settling  the  order  and 
number  of  his  classes  he,  of  course,  “casts  his  eyes 
over  the  world,  and  over  all  ‘ that  surrounds  us,”  man 
himself  included,  and  he  finds  it  to  be,  indeed,  “a  mighty 
maze,  but  not  without  a plan.”  All  human  thoughts 
and  all  the  books  in  which  human  thoughts  can  be 
clothed,  seem  to  him  to  turn  on  three  grand  primal 
ideas:  God,  Man,  the  World;  and  thence  he  deduces 
three  main  classes:  “Theology,  Andrology,  Cosmo- 
logy;” and  then  he  adds,  with  an  air  of  marvellous 
profundity,  “Philosophically  speaking,  Man  is  the  in- 
dispensable medium  between  the  other  two  subjects 
(JintermMiare  oblig4  entre  les  deux  autres  s?yete);”’  and 
proceeds  to  transpose  the  order  of  his  classes,  prefixing 
to  them  an  introductory  class  which  is  to  comprise  all 
works  that  extend  over  two  or  more  of  the  principal 
classes.  The  following  will  serve  as  a brief  specimen 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  scheme  is  elaborated. 

' Albert^  ut  nupra,  60. 

» Ibid.,  53. 
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ch.,,i«  ».  hub-divisions. 

< i«..iar.tor,  Cla.SS  I. — PoLYLOGY 4 

Sy»temi». 

„ II. — Cosmology: — 

' 1.  General  Treatises  on  Cosmology  . . 4 

2.  Mathematical  Sciences 35 

3.  Annexed  Science.s,  (Chronology,  etc.)  16 

4.  Physical  and  Chemical  Sciences  ...  23 

5.  Natural  Sciences 116 

„ 111. — Andrology: — 

1.  General  Treatises  on  Andrology 

2.  Organic  and  Medical  Sciences  ....  53 

3.  Economic  and  Industrial  Sciences  . . 47 

4.  Political  and  Social  Sciences 221 

5.  Artistic  and  Literary  Sciences  ....  57 

6.  Philosophical  and  Moral  Sciences  . . 21 

„ IV.— Theology: — 

1.  Monotheistic  Religions: — 

i.  General  Treatises 

ii.  Judaism 6 

iii.  Christianity 38 

iv.  Mohamedanism 6 

2.  Polytheistic  Religions; — 

i.  Extinct  Religions 

ii.  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  ...  2 

iii.  Magism  and  Sabeism 2 

iv.  Fetichism 2 

3.  Natural  Theology 4 

Total  No.  of  Sub-divisions  . . 659 

The  details  (as  M.  Albert  has  himself  acknowledged) 
are,  to  a great  degree,  borrowed  from  Brunet. 
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Prior  to  the  appearance  (1847)  of  the  “Researches” 
of  M.  Albert,  M.  Merlin  had  given  some  general  idea 
of  his  system  in  the  preface  to  his  Catalogue  of  the 
Library  of  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  but  it  has  been  much 
more  fully  developed  in  a letter  which  he  addressed  to 
the  “Convention  of  Librarians,”  assembled  at  New 
York  in  September,  1853,  “In  my  opinion,”  he  says, 
“every  bibliographical  classification  should  be  based 
upon  the  logical  classification  of  the  sciences  ...  It 
should  form  ...  a logical  chain  of  great  classes  and 
their  subdivisions,  whose  formation  and  order  are  the 
result  of  a few  principles  which  serve  as  a base  to  the 
system;”  and  then  he  adds,  very  inconsistently,  I think, 
“The  great  object  of  bibliographical  classification  is  to 
assist  the  . . . inquirer  in  his  search  after  books  that  he 
already  knows  to  exist,  and  impart  to  him  information 
concerning  those  with  which  he  is  unacquainted.”  That 
this  result  can  only  be  attained  by  bringing  together 
all  the  works  which  treat  of  the  same  subject,  is  un- 
questionable; but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they 
must  be  arranged  “in  such  order  that  the  mind  shall 
pass  naturally  from  each  subject  to  that  which  should  fol- 
low or  precede  it.”  In  truth,  this  is  impracticable,  not 
only  from  the  fact  that,  the  more  rigorously  logical 
the  learned  cataloguer  may  make  his  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions, the  less  agreement  there  will  be  between  the 
actual  contents  of  the  books  he  catalogues,  and  the 
arbitrary  headings  under  which  he  has  placed  them, 
but  also  because  the  entire  scheme  is  grounded  on  what 
I will  venture  to  describe  as  a philosophical  blunder. 
What  sort  of  a science  of  Palaeontology  should  we  now 
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possess,  hafl  all  who  cultivated  it  insisted  on  working 
it  out  under  the  supremacy  of  that  theory — graceful 
but  unsound — which  had  so  many  charms  in  its  early 
stages;  the  theory,  I mean,  that  there  was  a gradual 
and  uniform  progression  of  organized  beings,  in  time, 
the  low'er  types  regidarly  preceding  the  higher?  Yet 
precisely  similar  is  the  assumption  that  underlies  M. 
Merlin’s  system,  which  seeks  to  “classify  human  know- 
ledge by  the  objects  of  which  it  treats,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  all  arranged  in  the  organic  scale  of  being, 
. . . according  to  the  chronological  order  of  creation,  that 
is  to  sag,  rising  from  the  inost  simple  to  the  most  perfect''' 
I am  far,  indeed,  from  denying  that  so  able  a biblio- 
grapher as  M.  Merlin  may  make  a good  catalogue  even 
on  a bad  system.  That  he  haa  long  since  put  beyond 
doubt.  But  I deprecate  the  flood  of  bad  catalogues 
which  would  surely  result  from  the  imitation  of  his 
example  by  average  Librarians;  and  I state  my  own 
objections  the  more  frankly,  because  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  were  expressed  in  the  highly  competent  as- 
sembly to  which  the  plan  was  communicated. 

Its  details  were  not  set  forth,  nor  do  they  appear 
as  yet  to  have  been  fully  worked  out.*  But  the  main 
divisions  run  thus: — 

Class  I. — PoLYGRAPHY. 

„ II. — Philosophy. 

' Lit&rary  He^intery  (New  York),  1854,  81-84. 

* have/*  8ay«  M.  Merlin,  “in  the  press,  at  the  Imperial  Printing 
OfBco,  a work  in  which,  after  having  reviewed,  analysed,  and  estimated 
all  that  has  been  done  up  to  the  present  time,  especially  in  France,  I 
propose  a new  method,”  etc.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  this  work  has 
yet  been  published. 
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Class  III. — Theological  Sciences. 

„ IV. — Cosmological  Science.?. 

1.  Mathematical  Sciences. 

"2.  Physical  Sciences. 

3.  Astronomical  Sciences. 

4.  Geological  Sciences. 

a.  Mineralogical  Sciences. 

C.  Phytological  Sciences. 

7.  Zoological  Sciences. 

8.  Anthropological  Sciences. 

i.  Sciences  of  Man  individually. 

а.  Physical. 

б.  Moral. 

ii.  Sciences  of  Man  in  Society. 

a.  Political  Sciences. 

i.  Historical  Sciences. 

There  are  many  points  of  resemblance,  it  will  be 
seen,  between  M.  Merlin’s  plan  and  that  of  M.  Albert. 
But  whether  this  resemblance  be  fortuitous  or  not,  it 
is  quite  certain  that  the  indebtedness  is  not  on  M. 
Merlin’s  side.  The  points  of  contrast  are  also  very 
noticeable.  The  last  named  author  does  not  appear  to 
have  made  those  marvellous  intellectual  strides  which 
enabled  the  former  to  pronounce,  “philosophically 
speaking,”  that  “Deity  is  a conception,  an  intuition  of 
the  human  brain,”  and  the  like;  but  ventures  to  con- 
tinue to  think  that  there  may  possibly  be  some  rela- 
tion between  Deity  and  Creation  of  which  man  is  not 
the  “ indispensable  medium.”  In  defining  his  main  clas- 
•ses  he  writes  thus:  “Since  cause  precedes  effect,  the 
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science  which  treats  of  God  should  precede  all  other 
sciences,  and  it  would  be  so  in  iny  classification  but  for 
those  principles  of  analytical  exposition,  according  to 
which  every  science  which  embraces  several  subjects 
ought  to  precede  those  sciences  which  treat  of  every 
such  subject  sev'erally.  Now  “Theology”  has  God 
only  for  its  object,  and  there  is  another  science  which 
treats  both  of  God  and  of  the  creation,  that  is,  “Phi- 
losophy.” . . Philosophy  will  then  precede  Theologj', 
and  after  Theology  will  come  the  Sciences  which  relate 
to  created  things. ' Thus  it  is  that  he  makes  the  scien- 
ces relating  to  man,  not  an  independent  class,  but  the 
last  division  of  “Cosmologv.” 


Nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  first  appearance 
of  the  first  outlines  of  M. Merlin’s  system,  as  applied  to 
the  Silvestre  de  Sacy  catalogue,  was  the  publication 
of  a new  scheme  of  classification  in  England  by  Lord 
Lindsay,  by  way  of  supplement  to  his  remarkable  tract 
entitled  “Progression  by  antagonism.”^  Presented  pri- 
marily, as  a scheme  for  the  classification  of  human 
thought  (grounded  upon  certain  views  of  the  moral  go- 
vernment of  the  world  with  which  we  have  not  here 
to  do,)  and  in  an  extremely  analytical  form,  its  con- 
nection with  our  subject  arises  from  the  author’s  re- 
mark that  with  certain  modifications,  which  he  in- 
dicates, “this  might  be  made  the  basis  and  skeleton  of 
an  extended  classification  for  a Library.”  Those  who 
have  read  Lord  Lindsay’s  charming  “Lives  of  the  Lind- 

' Ibid. 

’ Svo,  London,  IS45. 
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says,'’  will  readily  recognize  the  claim  of  any  produc- 
tion of  his  pen  to  respectful  attention.  I give,  there- 
fore, a brief  outline  of  this  scheme,  open  as  it  is  to 
many  of  the  objections  which  ha%e  been  already  urged 
against  other  schemes,  similarly  ambitious  in  their 
scope,  although  widely  different  in  all  respects  beside. 

Lord  Lindsay  proposes-  five  chief  classes  (the  fifth 
being  added  in  view  ol  the  exigencies  of  a Library,) 
namely: — I.  Theology  and  Revelation;  11.  Poetry; 
III.  Science;  IV.  Philosophy;  V.  Bibliography  and 
Collections.  “History,”  he  makes  a section  of  the 
class  “Poetry,”  because  closely  akin  to  Poetry  and 
Painting;  rhythmical  in  early  times , and  always 
epical  and  dramatic.”  Thus,  Poetry  is  made  to 
include  four  principal  sub-divisions:  — 1.  Symbolism; 
2.  Fitie  Arts,  (Music — Dancing — Architecture— Sculp- 
ture— Painting,)  3.  Polite  Literature,  (Rhetoric — Poetry 
proper,)  4;  History;  whilst  the  class  Sciences  is  divided, 
on  the  one  hand,  into  “Speculative  Physical,”  and  “Spe- 
culative Metaphysical”  Sciences;  and,  on  the  other,  into 
“Practical  Physical,”  and  “Practical  Metaphysical” 
Sciences. 

Still  more  recently,  Mr.  Samuel  Eyre,  of  Derby,  has 
circulated  “Outlines  of  a classified  scheme  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  a Library,”  etc.,  (suggested',  he  says,  by 
Locke’s  three-fold  division  of  knowdedge  in  the  Essay  on 
the  Human  Understanding , and  by  some  other  works.) 
It  comprises  twenty-three  divisions,  which  are  grouped 
into  four  classes:  1.  Metaphysical,  that  is,  concerning 
things  beyond  the  bounds  of  mere  human  experience; 
II.  Phy.sical,  that  is,  discoverable  by  human  reason, 
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but  existing  independently  of  the  human  will;  III.  Prac- 
tical, that  is,  dependent  upon,  or  arising  from  human 
actions;  IV.  Miscellaneous  (stc.)  The  first  group  is 
nearly  co-extensive  with  the  ordinary  classes  Theology 
and  Philosophy,  and  the  second  with  Sciences,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  that  word.  The  third  group  embraces 
in  its  comprehensive  grasp  — “History,”  “Politics,” 
“Literature,”  and  “Arts.”  The  last  group  is  our  old 
acquaintance  “Polygrapuy,”  under  a designation  cer- 
tainly more  familiar,  but  not  one  jot  more  vernacular. 

In  a very  elaborate  work,  entitled,  Bibliographisches 
System  (ter  gcsaminten  Wissenschaftskunde,  (completed, 
it  would  seem,  in  1847,  but  not  published  until  1852,) 
Dr.‘ A.  A.  E.  Sehleiermacher  of  Darmstadt,  has  reverted, 
in  substance,  to  the  older  classifications,  — those,  I mean, 
which  were  prevalent  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  giving  to  them,  however,  the  multifarious  de- 
velopement,  and  the  minute  analysis,  which  are  en- 
tailed by  the  growth  of  the  sciences.  He  proposes 
fourteen  main  classes,  as  follows: — 

Class  I. — Encyclop.£DIas,  Literary  History  and 
Bibliography. 

.,  II. — PoLYGRAPHY  ( Veruxischte  Schriftm). 

„ III. — Linguistics  and  Phu,ology. 

„ IV. — Greek  and‘Latin  Literature. 

„ V. — Polite  Literature  in  Modern  and 

Oriental  tongues. 

„ VI. — Fine  Arts. 

„ VII. — Historical  Sciences: — 
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(1.)  Works  introductory  to  the  Historical 
Sciences. 

(2.)  Church  History. 

(3.)  Universal  History ; History  ot Greece, 
Rome,  and  Italy. 

(4.)  History  of  Portugal,  Spain,  France, 
and  Switzerland. 

(a.)  History  of  Germany. 

(G.)  History  of  Netherlands , Belgium, 
Britain,  Scandinavia,  Russia,  Fin- 
land, and  Poland. 

(7.)  History  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

VIII. — Mathematical  and  Physical  Science.s. 

IX.  — Natural  History. 

X.  — Medicine  and  Pathology. 

XI. — Industrial  and  Economical  Sciences:  — 

(1.)  General  Treatises. 

(2.)  Agriculture. 

(3.)  Economical  Botany  and  Horticulture. 

(11.)  Economical  Zoology. 


(15.)  Technology. 

(16.)  Chemical  Manufactures. 
(17.)  Millwork,  etc. 

(18.)  Metallurgy,  etc. 

(19.)  Domestic  Economy. 


(23.)  Tool-making. 
(24.)  Trade. 
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(26.)  Milit-ary  Sciences. 

XII. — Philosophy. 

„ XIII. — Theology. 

„ XIV.— Jurisprudence  and  Politics: — 

(1.)  Public  and  General  Law  and  Policy. 
(2.)  Private  and  Feudal  Law. 

(3.)  Commercial,  Criminal,  and  Canon 
Law. 

The  elaboration  with  which  this  plan  is  carried  out 
into  the  utmost  minuteness  of  subdivision  is  marvel- 
lous, but  this,  I fear,  is  its  chief  merit.' 


Dr.  wiuoni  Thc  latcst  scheme  with  which  I am  acquainted  be- 

•Scheme.  ** 

longs,  (like  those  just  mentioned),  to  the  Philosophical 
group,  and  evinces  considerable  originality  under  due 
restraint.  It  is  the  production  of  Dr.  W.  D.  Wilson, 
Professor  of  Ethics  and  of  Logic  in  the  Hobart  Free 
College,  at  Geneva,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
forms  part  of  the  closing  chapter  of  his  Treatise  on 
Logic,  published  in  1856.  Dr.  Wilson  proposes  three 
principal  classes,  each  of  which,  he  says,  “naturally 
divides  itself  into  two  departments,  differing  in  the  Jirst 
class,  both  in  the  starting  point  and  in  the  method;  in 
the  second  class  they  differ  in  the  starting  pomt  only; 
and  in  the  third  class  the  two  departments  differ  chiefly 
in  the  object  in  view, — the  one  producing  objects  ot 
Beauty,  and  the  other  objects  of  Utility.”  The  classes 
and  their  sub-divisions  stand  thus: — 

' 8chleiermaclief , Bihlioyraph\9che8  System,  etc.  (Braunschweig,  18o2, 
' Svo,)  passim. 
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Class  I. — Theoretical 
Sciences  : — 
Department  1.  Exact 
Sciences: 

1.  Meteorology. 

2.  Ouranography. 

3.  Geology. 

4.  Geography. 

5.  Chemistry. 

6.  Mineralogy. 

7.  Anatomy. 

8.  Physiology. 

9.  Botany. 

10.  Zoology. 

11.  Ethnology. 

12.  Psychology. 

13.  History. 
Department  2.  Pure 

Sciences  : 

1.  Arithmetic. 

2.  Geometry. 

3.  Algebra. 

4.  Calculus. 

5.  Trigonometry. 

6.  Analytic  Geometry. 

7.  Analytics. 

8.  Method. 

9.  Ontolog}’. 

('lass  II. — Practical 

Sciences : — 


Department  1.  Mixed 
Sciences: 

1.  Mechanics. 

2.  Astronomy. 

3.  Hydrostatics. 

4.  Hydraulics. 

5.  Pneumatics. 

6.  Acoustics. 

7.  Optics. 

Department  2.  Ethical 
Sciences  : 

1.  Ethics. 

2.  Polity.' 

3.  Natural  Religion. 

4.  Jurisprudence. 

0.  Church  Polity. 

6.  Revealed  Reliirion. 
Class  HI. — Productive 
Arts: 

Department!.  Fine  Arts: 

1.  Gardening. 

2.  Architecture. 

3.  Sculpture. 

4.  Painting. 

5.  Music. 

6.  Poetry. 

Department  2.  Useful 
Arts: 

1 .•  Agriculture. 

2.  Metallurgj'. 
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3.  Technology. 

4.  Typography. 

5.  Engraving. 

6.  Commerce. 


7.  Medicine. 

8.  Rhetoric. 

9.  Political  Economy. 

10.  War.* 


Here,  then,  may  close  our  long  survey  of  the  princi- 
pal Schemes  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  Classi- 
fication of  knowledge  and  of  Libraries.  I have  already 
indicated  my  decided  conviction  that  many  of  those 
which  have  cost  their  authors  much  thought  and  labour, 
although  they  may  indirectly  render  good  service  to 
the  student,  are  ill  suited  for  practical  application  to 
Catalogues.  For  that  purpose,  it  cannot  be  too  much 
borne  in  mind  that  the  requisite  qualities  are  not  lo- 
gical concatenation,  subtle  analysis,  or  striking  termi- 
nology; but  simplicity,  clear  definition,  and  (as  far  as 
may  be  practicable)  familiar  and  time-honom’ed  names. 
There  is,  however,  one  direction  at  least  in  which  the 
reformer  may  find  useful  work,  nd  the  lover  of  no- 
velty ample  gratification.  There  are  certain  common- 
sense  modifications  as  to  the  distinction  of  the  form  of 
books  from  their  substance,  and  the  extent  to  which 
this  distinction  may  fairly  affect  their  true  place  in  a 
Catalogue,  which  are  quite  separable  from  any  positive 
settlement  of  all  the  “ laws  of  the  universe,”  or  any  ex- 
act determination  of  the  true  place  of  man  in  its  midst. 


Take,  for  example,  that  vast  class  consisting  of  the 
books  which  bear  in  common  the  familiar  name  of 
“Voyages  and  Travels.”  How  many  of  the  number 
have  really  nothing  in  common  the  name.  The  Voyage 


* VVil.-ioii,  Treatise  on  Lotjiv  (New  York,  1856,  8vo^,  341-346. 
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1.  (>r:imnmtii'a 
Philolu^ia. 

Ulietorica. 


Mi 

1 £ 2 \ -♦  lMale<rli(‘i 
\x  C / Wictorici 
^ ^ \ 4.  Poetica. 

Ill' 


1^} 


Ornantes....^ 


• n 

\n 

^ Pi.  ... 

J i:i.  D« 
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' Siibi^tamialc 


0.  Arithmettea. 

li.  Ueometria,  Op- 
tica, 

7.  Musica. 

S.  Astroiiomia. 

9.  A^trologia 
10.  Do  divinationo 
et  itta^a. 

1.  Oeo^^raphia. 

2.  lli:>toriu. 
Dedlvfrsibui'nr- 
(ibus,  illitoratis. 
meohanicis,  etc. 

14.  De  naturali  phi- 
losophia. 

15.  De  prima  philo- 
!ii>phia  .seu  uiota- 
ph  vi^ica,  ct  theo- 
lo^iu  gciitiliuni. 

l(i.  De  morali  philo- 
pbia. 

< 17.  De  philosophia 
(cconoroica. 

18.  Derppnliticaidct 
civili  ac  militari. 

19.  De  jiirispniden- 
tia. 

‘20.  Do  re  mcdica. 
*21.  De  theologia 
Christiana. 


d.  Mugi>'. 

c.  Natural  Philosophy. 

3.  Science  of  Man. 

III.  POETKY — /maytnatio/t : — 

1.  Narrative  Poetry. 

*2.  Dramatic  Poetry. 

3.  Allegorical  Poetry. 

’ Pk.  Bacoki,  /‘ariifio  upiierrsafu  i/ocrn/^ 
freji  /arutfaf^s  /ntftlrcdn , 
jt/t'/n.  r/  auy.  Scienfto/'ntn , lib.  'J  (Work^v 
Itaoc.  viii,  s7,  <!•/  /inern,  Svo.,  Lond. 
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n.— BACONIAN  System. 


I 

I i.  As  elalturiitsd  hy  D'Alembeht.  (| 

!cl.\s8  I— HISTORY:— 
i 1.  Sacred  History. 

I ‘2.  Eccle.siastical  History 

3.  Ciril  History  .... 
j 4.  Natural  History  ....  [inclu(^ 

applications  in  Art*,  Trnd\ 
M(tnufachirei<^, 
i II.— PHILOSOPHY:— 

1.  General  Metaphysics,  or  Ontj 
*2.  Science  of  God — 
ct.  Natural  Religion. 

A.  Revealed  Religion, 
r.  Science  of  Good  and  Evil 

3.  Science  of  Man — 

(t.  Universal  Pneumatulogy. 
f>.  Arts  of  Thinking— liet^ 

I • Comuumicating}  (Logic — 

' — Printing  — Declamation 

holism — Grammar — Khet 
r.  Morals  (Ethic.*^ — Jurispru 
Commerce). 

4.  Science  of  Nature  — 

<t.  Mathematics. 
h.  Physics. 

III.  POETRY:  — 

1.  Narrative  Poetry. 

*2.  Dramatic  Poetry. 

3.  Allegorical  Poetry. 

4.  Music — Painting — Sculpture 
lecture — Engraving. 


1.  (Jritjiual  Furm.  (H»*23.)  ^ 


•'  • Itinr.uur*  prrhminoire  n I'Knryclupf'U 

|«Im|Uv.  (Mftaniffs,  j,  ft  8v^». , Ai 


Glass  I.—  HISTORY — 

1.  Natural  Hi.story. 

*2.  Civil  Hihtory — 
n.  Ecclesiastical. 
ft.  Literary, 
c.  Civil,  proper. 

II. -PHILOSOPHY- /ftv/.s„» 
1.  Science  of  God. 

*.  Science  of  Nature — 

•.  Primary  Philosophy. 
Physics. 

'etnphy.sics. 


13.  yl?  modified  Regnai'lt  Wari 
I and  Othei's.  ^ 


, Class  l.-PHILOSOPHY;- 
I 1.  Metaphysics. 

; 2.  Theology. 

3,  Pnenniatology. 

4.  Logic. 

j 5.  Moral.s. 

h.  General  Physics. 
i 7.  Mathematics. 

I 8.  Particular  Phv.sics. 


r 
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I.  — System  of  the  Monastic 
Library  of  St.  Biquier. 

{^.D.  831.)  ' 

Class  I— BIBLKS  and  BIBLICAL  COM- 
MENTAEIKS. 

II. — FATHERS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 
UI.— GRAMMARIANS. 

IV HISTORIANS. 

V.— SERVICE  BOOKS. 


' D'Acltfrjf,  Spicilfffivm,  iv,  IIS— 188. 


II. — System  of  the  Monastic 
Library  of  St.  Emmeram  at 
Ratisbon." 


V.— System  of  QABB' 
NAUDfi. 

(Circa  1627.)  “ 


Class  1 THEOLOGY  .... 

II.— MEDICINE  .... 

III  JURISPRUDENCE  .... 

IV  HISTORY  .... 

V  PHILOSOPHY  .... 

VI. — MATHEMATICS  .... 

VII. — POLITE  LITERATURE 


* G.  Nau(l*i,  Disifrtatio  rfe  initruenda  BiAJ 
(HrhmidI . De  HifitiolhtCit  f Ilelmst.  170S 
177,  173). 


Class  I.— BIBLES  and  BIBLICAL  COM- 
MENTARIES. 

II. — THEOLOGY. 

1.  Ancient  Theologians. 

2.  Modern  Theologians. 

III. — HISTORY  .... 

IV. — JURISPRUDENCE  ....  ! 

V. — arts  .... 

VI. — SUSCELLANIES  (Libri  de  divrrua 

materia), 

VII. — SERVICE  BOOKS. 

'*  Scbmellcr.  Ueber  Biiebercatato^e  de$  XV.  uttd 
friherer  Jahrhunderte  (Scrapemm,  ii,  767). 

m. — System  of  ALDUS  MA- 
NUTIUS. 

(1498.)  > 

Class  I.— GRAMMAR  .... 

II. — POETRY  .... 

III. — LOGIC  .... 

IV.  -PHILOSOPHY  .... 

V. — HOLY  SCRIPTURE. 


* Aldus,  hibri  Ortmci  imprttsi,  quoted  in  Brunet's 
IntrwiuctioH  au  Afanuel  du  Libraire. 


VI. — System  proposed  by 
ANNES  BHODIUS  for  thcPI 
rangement  of  the  Librari 
the  University  of  Fadu] 

(1631.)  '• 

Class  I.— THEOLOGY  .... 

II.— JURISPRUDENCE  .... 

I III.— MEDICINE  .... 

' IV.— PHILOSOPHY  .... 

V HISTORY  .... 

i VI.-POETRY  .... 

VII— ORATORY  .... 

! VIII.— RHETORIC  .... 

IX. — LOGIC  .... 

X. — PHILOLOGY  .... 

XI. — CRITICISM  .... 

j XII.— GRAmiAR  .... 

• ‘ lIotTiuami.  Kin  biblivtheicarisehet  (iutaebiTi 

^(Seraptum,  xvU,  fmtetl.  Btatt,  17'21). 

Vn. — System  of  CLAUD^^ 
CLEMENS. 

(163.').)  • 


iCE 


riti 

9nii. 

t-  i: 


IV. — System  of  BOBEBT  ES> 
TIENNE. 

(1.746.)  • 

Class  I HEBREW  BOOKS  .... 

II.  -GREEK  BOOKS  .... 

III,  IV.— THEOLOGY. 

1.  Sacra. 

2.  Prnphana. 

V. — GRAMMAR  .... 

VI.  -POETRY  .... 

VII.  HISTORY  .... 

VIII —RHETORIC  . 

IX. -ORATORY  .... 

X. — DIALECTICS  .. 

XL- PHILOSOPHY 
XII.— ARITHMETIC 
XIII— GEOMETRY 
XIV.— MEDICINE 


■s. 


Po 


Class  I.— THEOLOGY  .... 

II. — JURISPRUDENCE  .... 

III. — PHILOSOPHY  .... 

IV. — MATHEMATICS  .... 

V. — PHYSIOLOGY  .... 

VI MEDICINE  .... 

vn.- SACRED  HISTORY  ... 

VIII.— PROFANE  HISTORY 

IX  POLYGRAPHY  ....  «1  M 

X  ORATORY  AND  RHETORIC 

XL— POETRY  ....  . ainll 

XII.— GRAMMAR  .... 

■■  UjJ 

’ Cleisetu,  }fy$ei  «ee  BibUotheCtP  ^ 

etc.,  libri  iv. 


* Brunet,  ubi  supra. 


Vm.— System  of  GABNlj'l'j; 

(1678)  as  modified.  * atii] 

I Class  I.— THEOLOGY  .... 

II.— PHILOSOPHY:- j 

1.  IMiUosophy  proper.  I 

Matliematios.  | 
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du  jeune  Anarcharsis  en  Grece,  and  the  Voyages  en  Grice 
of  M.  Spoil;  the  Vot/age  round  the  World,  of  De  Foe, 
and  the  Voyages  rozind  the  World  of  Lord  Anson;  the 
Voyages  des  Papes  of  Jolin  Von  Muller,  and  the  Voyages 
des  Missionaires  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus,  have  all 
titles  which  look  alike,  and  sound  alike,  but  no  biblio- 
grapher would  place  them  in  the  same  class.  Few  bib- 
liographers, on  the  other  hand,  might  perhaps  hesitate 
to  class  the  Voyage  de  Marseille  a.  Lima,  of  a certain 
M.  Durret,  or  the  Narrative  of  a captivity  among  the 
Indians,  of  Hunter,  or  the  Voyage  en  Portugal,  of  Ca- 
ri^re,  along  with  the  voyages  of  Anson,  or  the  travels 
of  Clai’ke;  but  the  first  two  are  fictitious,  and  the  last 
is  the  mere  re-issue  of  a guide-book  called  Tableau  de 
JAsbonne.  Brunet  does  not  hesitate  to  place  the  Voy- 
age mineralogique  et  geologiqne  en  Hongrie,  of  Beau- 
dan  t,  in  the  class  “Sciences,”  under  Mineralogy,  rather 
than  in  “History,”  under  Voyages;  yet  the  Voyage  phy- 
sique et  lithologique  dans  la  Camjnigne,  of  Breislak  must 
be  looked  for  in  the  latter,  not  the  former.*  Similar 
instances  might  easily  be  multiplied.  Is  it  not  then 
worth  consideration,  (and  it  is  but  a suggestion  that  I 
here  put  forward,)  whether  the  section  “Voyages  and 
Travels”  might  not,  with  advantage,  be  abolished  as  a 
sub-division  of  “History,”  and  its  contents  be  distributed 
according  to  their  real  subject-matter  and  essential 
character?  Thus  the  Voyage  en  Italie,  of  Montfaucon, 
would  be  classed  with  works  of  literary  history,  and 
the  Voyage  en  Icarie,  of  M.  Cabet,  with  romances.  The 


' Brunet,  .\fanueL  Comp.  Albert,  lieck^rcket*^  ut  Bupra. 
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Voyage  dujeune  Anarcharsts  would  then  have  its  sub- 
sidiary place,  by  way  of  appendix,  in  the  history  of  the 
ancient  world;  and  the  Voyages  des  Papes  would  oc- 
cupy their  proper  section  in  that  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  travels  of  De  Luc  would  be  sought  for 
under  Geology;  those  of  Layard  and  ofV^yse  under  Ar- 
chaeology, and  so  on.  As  to  the  purely  descriptive  tra- 
vels, they  would  follow  the  systematic  Topography  of 
the  country  to  which  they  relate;  and  as  to  the  works 
of  the  traveller  who  is  neither  naturalist  nor  archaeo- 
logist, who  carries  no  hammer  and  no  microscope;  who 
sets  to  work  neither  diggers  nor  (^redgers,  describes  no 
country  in  particular,  but  rushes  from  clime  to  clime, 
as  though 

Impelled,  with  steps  unceasing  to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  good,  that  mocks  him  with  the  view,** 

and  on  his  return  sends  to  press  a bulky  volume,  which 
is  half  road-book,  and  half  collection  of  bills  of  fare,  he 
might  be  allowed  the  honour  of  a section  to  himself, 
by  way,  perhaps,  of  appendix  to  “Universal  History.” 
Whatever  the  worth  or  the  worthlessness  of  this 
suggestion  in  other  respects,  it  is  clear  that  on  one 
score,  at  all  events,  it  would  materially  simplify  the  ar- 
rangement of  a catalogue  rich  in  works  of  History. 
So  long  as  in  such  a catalogue  the  history  and  topo- 
graphy of  the  various  countries  of  the  world,  and  nar- 
ratives of  voyage  and  travel  in  those  countries,  form 
two  independent  divisions  of  the  class  “ History it  is 
obvious  that  a long  repetition  of  geographical  detail  is 
unavoidable. 

’ The  desirableness,  too,  of  retaining  the  usual  sub- 
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divisions  of  Poetry  and  Prose  Fiction,  as  independent 
sections  of  the  class  “ Literature,  " seems  fairly  open 
to  qnestion.  Such  a classification  is  purely  one  of  form; 
it  has  nothing  to  do  either  with  the  substance  or  with 
the  aim  and  purpose  of  books.  The  Tdemaque 
lon,  the  Utopia  oi^lovG,  the  AWa  of  Bacon, 

the  Civitas  Solis  of  Carapanella,  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress 
of  Bunyan , have  little , indeed , in  common  with  Joseph 
Andrews,  or  with  the  Waverley  Novels.  The  biblio- 
grapher, I think,  would  not  be  far  wrong  who  should 
boldly  transfer  the  first  four  to  the  class  “Philosophy,” 
and  the  fifth  to  that  of  “Theology;”  and  in  the  latter 
instance  he  would  have  the  sanction  of  Coleridge,  who 
has  assigned  to  the  Pilgrim  a place  among  the  “ Works 
of  British  Divines.”  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that 
the  innovation  would  entail  difficulties  of  its  own,  from 
the  number  of  works  which  would  lie  doubtfully  on  the 
border  territories,  try  as  we  may  to  define  clearly  their 
respective  limits.  With  verified  Poetry  the  task  woidd 
be  especially  troublesome,  but  at  all  events  such  works 
as  The  life  and  death  of  Thomas  Wolsey,  by  Storer,  and 
the  De  Arte  Graphica  of  Du  Fresnoy,  may  be  safely 
withdrawn  from  its  domain  to  those  of  “Historical 
Biography”  in  the  one  case,  and  of  the  “Fine  Arts”  in 
the  other.  ' 

On  the  two  folding  leaves  which  face  this  page  I have 
tabulated,  for  the  sake  of  more  easy  reference,  the 
principal  systems  which  have  been  described,  in  those 
two  broadly  marked  groups  already  indicated: — rthe  one 
aiming  at  a philosophical  synthesis  of  human  know- 
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ledge;  the  other,  moi’e  simply,  assorting  subjects  into 
manageable  divisions  and  subdivisions.  I offer  this  ar- 
rangement as  necessarily  partaking  of  the  imperfections 
<jf  a first  attempt. 

\ 

I have  not  the  smallest  desire  to  add  another  original 
‘Scheme’  to  the  long  line  which  has  passed  under  re- 
view. But  it  may  not  be  without  utility  for  some  of 
those  nascent  Town  Libraries  which  I hold  to  be 
amongst  the  best  results  of  recent  legislation,  if  I close 
this  section  of  my  subject  with  the  outlines  of  a clas- 
sificatory  system,  founded  on  the  broad  principles  which 
experience  has  endorsed,  but  modified  with  a view  to 
the  special  characteristics  and  requirements  of  the  new 
institutions.  Here,  I shall  aim  at  holding  a middle 
course,  clear  alike  of  over  elaboration  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  confusion  on  the  other. 

The  main  classes,  I propose,  are  six: — I.  Theology; 
II.  Philosophy;  IH.  History;  IV.  Politics  ano 
Commerce;  V.  Sciences  and  Arts;  VI.  Litera- 
ture AND  PoLYGRAPHY.  We  may  safely  assume  that 
in  an  average  “Town  Library,”  now  to  be  fomed, 
the  books  in  the  Classes  “History”  and  “Politics 
AND  Commerce”  will  greatly  exceed  those  in  the  Classes 
“Theology”  and“ Philosophy”  and  that  consequently 
the  former  will  need  a much  more  detailed  classification 
than  thelatter.  This  remark,  however,  will  scarcely  apply 
to  the  Class,  “Sciences  and  Arts,”  the  needful  sub- 
di^^sions  of  which  are  to  a considerable  extent  inde- 
pendent of  the  number  of  works  which  may  have  to 
be  catalogued  in  it.  That,  also,  is  the  Class  which  pre- 
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sents  most  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a satisfactory  Clas- 
sification, not  only  on  account  of  the  ra|)id  growth  of 
the  Sciences  themselves,  but  from  the  difficulty  with 
which  a thoroughly  good  arrangement  of  scientific 
works  can  be  made  a universally  intelligible  one.  There 
will  probably,  for  example,  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Classification  of  the  Sciences  which  Dr.  Whewell  has 
employed  in  his  admirable  works,  The  History  of  the 
Inductive  Sciences,  and  The  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences,  is,  for  his  purpose , the  best  that  is  extant: 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  its  adoption  in  the  Ca- 
talogue of  a Library  which  (by  our  supposition)  is  in- 
tended for,  and  is  frequented  by  both  the  learned  and 
the  unlearned,  would,  on  the  whole,  be  productive 
of  advantage.  In  the  preparation  of  tha  following 
Scheme  this  two-fold  relation  of  the  comtemplated  Li- 
brary to  the  public  has  been  borne  in  mind: — 


Outline  of  Proposed  Scheme  of  Classification  for 
A Town  Library: — 

Class  I.  THEOLOGY:— 

Div.  1.  Holy  Scriptures: — 

§ a.  Complete  texts  and  versions. 

§ h.  Detached  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
§ c.  Harmonies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

§ d.  Apocryphal  Scriptures. 

§ e.  Bible  Histories. 

Div.  2.  Sacred  Philology: — 

§ a‘  Introductions  to  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
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§ b.  Commentaries  and  Paraphrases  \^without  the 
Text!\ 

§ c.  Biblical  Concordances  and  Dictionaries. 

§ d.  Treatises  on  Biblical  Antiquities. 

§ e.  Treatises  on  the  Geography  and  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Bible. 

§ /.  Connexions  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History. 

Div.  3.  Collective  Works  of  Theologians. 

„ 4.  Dogmatic  and  Polemic  Theology. 

„ 5.  Catechetical  Theology. 

„ 6.  Pastoral  and  Hortatory  Theology. 

„ 7.  Mystical  Theology. 

„ 8.  Liturgies  and  Treatises  on  Ecclesiastical 
Rites  and  Ceremonies. 

„ 9.  Works  relating  to  Judaism. 

„ 10.  Natural  Theology. 


Class  II.  PHILOSOPHY: 

Div.  1.  Collective  Works  of  Philosophers  and  Ge- 
neral Treatises  on  Philosophy. 

„ 2.  Treatlses  on  Ethics,  or  Moral  Philosophy 
in  particular. 

„ 3.  Treatises  on  Metaphysics,  or  Intellectual 
Philosophy  in  particular. 


Class  HI.  HISTORY:— 

Div.  1.  Treatises  and  Lectures  on  the  Composition 
and  Study  of  History,  and  on  its  objects  and 
uses. 

„ 2.  Universal  History  and  Biography  [including 
Treatises  or  Geography;  on  Travel;  and  General 
Collections  of  Voyages  and  Travds\ 
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Div  .3.  Ancient  History  and  Biography. 

„ 4.  History  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

„ 5.  General  Ecclesiastical  Hlstory. 

,,  6.  History  of  Modern  Europe  generally  [in- 
cluding Travels  in  Europe  generally]. 

„ 7.  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland; — 

§ a.  History  of  the  United  Kingdom  generally’. 

§ h.  Histories, of  England  in  particular,  extending 
over  several  reigns. 

§ c.  Chroniclers  and  Ancient  Historians  of  England, 
before  the  Conquest. 

§ d.  Histories  of  Individual  Reigns,  and  works  illus- 
trative thereof. 

§ e.  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  United  Kingdom 
generally. 

§ /.  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England : — 

i.  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England  generally. 

ii.  History  of  particular  lieriods  before  the  Refor- 
mation. 

iii.  History  of  the  Reformation,  and  ico7-is  illustra- 
tive thereof. 

iv.  History  of  2>articular  j)eriods  since  the  Refor- 
mation. 

V.  General  History  of  Dissenters  from  the  Church 
of  England. 

vn.  Denominational  History  of  Dissenters  from  the 
Church  of  England. 

§ g.  Parliamentary  History  of  England. 

§ h.  Naval  Histoiy  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of 
England  in  particular. 

§ i.  Militaiy  History  of  the  United  Kingdom,  &c. 

Vol,  II.  52 
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§ k.  Monetaiy  and  Medallic  Historj'  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  of  England  in  particular. 

§ 1.  Topographical  History  of  England: — 

i.  General  Descriptions  and  Surveys. 

ii.  Architeclural  and  Sepulchral  Antiquities. 

iii.  Topography  of  parlicidar  counties. 

iv.  Travels  in  England. 

§ m.  Biographical  History  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  of  England  in  particular: — 

i.  Collective  Biography. 

ii.  Partictdar  Biography. 

iii.  Peerages,  Baronetages,  Political  Inde.xes,  and 
the  like. 

§ n.  Collections  of  State  Papers,  of  Public  Records, 
and  of  other  historical  documents,  relating  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  to  England  in  par- 
ticular. 

§ 0.  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland: — 

i.  General  History  of  Scotland. 

ii.  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland. 

iii.  Military  History  of  Scotland. 

iv.  Topographical  History  of  Scotland. 

V.  Travels  in  Scotland. 

vi.  Biographical  History  of  Scotland. 

vii.  Collections  of  Scottish  State  Papers,  Records,  ^*c. 
§ p.  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland: — 

i.  General  History  of  Ireland. 

ii.  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ireland. 

iii.  Military  History  of  Ireland. 

iv.  Topographical  History  of  Ireland. 

V.  Travels  in  Ireland. 
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vi.  Biographical  History  of  Ireland. 

vii.  Collections  of  Irish  State  Papers,  Records,  6(c. 
§ q.  History  of  the  Principality  of  Wales. 

§ r.  History  of  the  British  Colonies  and  Dependen- 
cies : — 

i.  History  of  the  Colonies  generally. 

ii.  Collective  History  of  the  American  Colonies. 

iii.  Collective  History  of  the  West  India  Colonies. 

iv.  Collective  History  of  the  Australian  Colonies. 
V.  History  of  particular  Colonies. 

vi.  History  of  British  India. 

Div.  8.  Modern  History  of  the  other  countrie.s 
OF  Europe:— 

§ a.  History  of  Belgium,  and  of  Holland. 

§ b.  History  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway. 

§ c.  Histoiy  of  France. 

§ d.  History  of  Germany,  and  of  parts  thereof. 

§ e.  History  of  Greece. 

§ /.  History  of  Hungary. 

§ g.  History  of  Italy,  and  of  parts  thereof. 

§.  h.  History  of  Poland. 

§ t.  flistory  of  Russia. 

§ k.  History  of  Switzerland. 

§ 1.  History  of  Turkey. 

§ m.  History  of  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Div.  9.  History  of  America: — 

i.  History  of  the  American  Continent  generally. 

ii.  History  of  the  United  States  of  America  [since 
the  Declaration  of  Independence]. 

iii.  History  of  Mexico. 

iv.  History  of  Hayti. 

52* 
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V.  History  of  Ceniral  and  Southern  Ama'ica. 

Div.  10.  Modern  History  of  Africa,  and  of  Asia,  and 

OF  PARTS  THEREOF. 

Class  IV.  POLITICS  and  COMMERCE:— 

Div.  1.  General  Treatises  on  Politics,  on  the  Ob- 
jects and  Functions  of  Government,  and  on 
the  Province  of  Legislation. 

„ 2.  National  Constitutions,  and  Treatises  re- 
lating THERETO. 

8.  Treatises  on  Monarchy  : — 

§ fl.  General  Treatises. 

§ h.  Treatises  on  the  Succession  and  Prerogatives  of 
the  Crown  of  England. 

Div.  4.  T REATXSES  on  PARLIAMENTARY  and  REPRESEN- 
TATIVE Assemblies:— 

§ a.  General  Treatises. 

§ b.  Treatises  on  the  English  Baronage,  the  Functions 
and  Privileges  of  the  British  House  of  Lords, 
and  on  the  Dignity  of  a Peer  of  the  Realm. 

§ c.  Treatises  on  the  Constitution,  Functions,  and 
Privileges  of  the  British  House  of  Commons: — 

i.  Treatises  on  the  ConstiliUion  of  the  House  of 
Commons  generally. 

ii.  Treatises  on  the  Reform  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

iii.  Reports  and  other  Treatises  on  Bribery  at  Elec- 
tions. 

iv.  Treatises  on  the  Ballot,  and  on  other  Measures 
of  Electoral  R^orm. 

V.  Treatises  on  the  Privileges  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 
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vi.  Reports  and  other  Papers-rdathuj  to  the  Intern- 
al Economy  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to 
the  transaction  of  its  business. 

vii.  Collections  of  Reports  and  Papers  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  various  subjects. 

§ d.  Treatises  on  tlie  Representative  Assemblies  of 
Foreign  Countries. 

Div.  5.  Treatises  on  the  Administration  of  Civil 
GovTjrnment: — 

' § a.  General  Treatises. 

§ b.  Treatises  on  the  Civil  Service  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

Div.  G.  General  Treatlses  on  Law. 

„ 7.  Collections  of  Laws,  and  E.nfository  Trka- 
TLSES  thereon: — 

§ a.  Collections  of  the  Laws  of  England,  ami  of  the 
United  Kingdom  generally. 

§ b.  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  and  Ex- 
pository Treatises. 

§ c.  Reports  and  other  Treatises  on  the  Codification 
of  the  Laws  of  England. 

§ d.  Reports  and  other  Treatises  on  the  Reform  of 
the  Laws  of  England. 

§ e.  Treatises  on  the  Powers,  Functions,  and  Privi- 
leges of  English  Courts  of  Law,  and  on  theii' 
forms  of  procedure. 

§ /.  Collections  of  the  Laws  of  Scotland,  and  ’Lrea-' 
tises  relating  thereto,  and  to  Scottish  Law 
Courts. 

§ (j.  Collections  of  the  Laws  of  Ireland,  and  Trea- 
tises relating  thereto,  and  to  Irish  I^aw  Courts. 
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§ h.  (/ullections  of  the  Laws  of  Wales,  and  Treatises 
relating  thereto. 

§ t.  Collections  of  the  Colonial  Laws  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Treatises  relating  thereto. 

§ (Collections  of  the  Laws  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  &c. 

§ /.  Collections  of  the  Laws  of  Foreign  C-oun- 
TRIES,  &c. 

§ m.  Treatises  on  International  Law , and  on  the 
Rights  of  Neutrals. 

Div.  8.  Treatises  on  the  Criminal  Laws: — 

§ n.  General  Treatises. 

§ b.  Treatises  on  the  Reform  of  the  Criminal  Law. 

§ c.  Treatises  on  Police,  Punishments,  and  Prison 
Discipline. 

§ d.  Statistics  of  Crime. 

Div.  9.  Political  Economy: — 

§ n.  Treatises  on  Political  Economy  in  general,  or  on 
some  of  its  fundamental  principles. 

§ b.  Treatises  on  Commerce  and  Commercial  Po- 
licy:— 

i.  Systematic  Treatises  on  Commerce — Commer- 
cial Dictionaries. 

ii.  Treatises  on  Mercantile  Law  generally,  on  its 
Reform,  and  on  Tribunals  of  Commerce. 

iii.  Treatises  on  the  Law  of  Partnership , and  on 
Limited  Liability  in  particular. 

i\'.  Treatises  on  the  Navigation  Laws  m particular, 
and  on  the  Jaiws  relating  to  Lighthouses,  Pilo- 
tage, and  Shipping. 
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V.  Treatises  on  (he  Corn  Laws  in  particular , and 
on  Protective  Laws  and  Free  Trade  generally. 

vi.  Treatises  on  (he  Bankrupt  Laics;  on  the  Law 
of  Debtor  and  Creditor,  and  on  Imprisonment 
for  Debt,  in  particidar. 

vii.  Commercial  Treaties  and  Tariffs. 

viii.  Treatises  OH  Weights  and  Measures;  on  the  De- 
cimal System,  and  on  Mercantile  Accounts  ge- 
nerally. 

yc.  Treatises  on  particular  branches  of  Commerce. 

X.  History  of  Commerce. 

§ c.  Treatises  on  particular  branches  of  Political 

Economy,  and  on  subjects  connected  thei-e- 

with: — 

i.  On  Agriculture,  on  Inclosures,  and  on  the  Im- 
provement of  Waste  Lands. 

ii.  On  Annuities,  BiUs  of  Mortality,  the  Value  of 
Reversions,  the  Doctrine  of  Probabilities , and 
the  Assurance  of  Lives,  Ships,  and  Houses. 

iii.  On  Coin  and  other  Currency,  Banking,  E.r- 
changes.  Interest,  and  Public  Funds. 

iv.  On  Colonies  and  Dependencies.. 

V.  On  Corporations. 

vi.  On  Fisheries. 

vii.  On  the  N«,turalization  of  Aliens. 

viii.  On  Patent  Laws  and  Copyright. 

ix.  On  Political  Arithmetic. 

X.  On  the  Poor,  and  Poor-Laws. 

xi.  On  Population;  — 

fl.)  On  the  Law  of  the  Progress  of  Population 
generally. 
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(2.)  Censtises  of  (he  Population  of  the  United 
Khujdom,  and  Treatises  relating  thereto. 
(3.)  Censuses  of  the  Population  of  Foreign 
Countries,  and  Treatises  relating  thereto. 

xii.  On  Property,  on  the  Testamentary  Power,  and 
on  the  Law  of  Succession. 

xiii.  On  Public  Accounts. 

xiv.  On  Public  Charities. 

XV.  On  Public  Health. 

xvi.  On  Public  Revenues,  Debts,  Taxation,  and 
Finance. 

xvii.  On  Public  Works. 

xviii.  On  Savings  Banks  and  Friendly  Societies. 
xix.  f)n  Slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade. 

XX.  On  Wages  and  Combinations,  and  on  the  Re- 
gulation  and  Organization  of  Labour. 

Div.  10.  Tueati.ses  on  Church  Establi.shmexts  ami 
Revenues,  and  on  Religious  Liberty,  and 
.matters  connected  therewith. 

„ 11.  Treatises  on  Public  Education: — 

§ a.  General  Treatises  on  Public  Education,  on  the 
Duties  of  the  State  in  relation  thereto,  and 
on  the  V'oluntary  Principle  as  ajjplied  to 
Eilucation. 

§ b.  Treatises  on  the  Present  State  of  Education  in 
particular  Countries — Educational  Statistics. 

§ c.  Reports  of  Educational  Boards  and  Societies, 
and  works  relating  thereto. 

Div.  12.  Tkeatlses  on  Armies  and  Navies;  their  Or- 
ganization, Maintenance,  and  Dlscipline. 

„ 13.  Treatises  on  Foreign  Policy,  and  on  the 
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Rights,  Duties,  and  Payment  of  Ambassa- 
dors and  Consuls. 

Div  14.  Political  Satires  and  Miscellanies— Treat- 
ises on  the  Liberty  of  the  Press. 

CLASS  V.  SCIENCES  and  ARTS:— 

Div.  1.  Treatises  on  the  Sciences  and  Arts  collec- 
tively; Dictionaries  of  Science  and  Art; 
General  Transactions  of  Philosophical 
Societies. 

„ 2.  Physical  Sciences; — 

§ o.  Histories  of  the  Physical  Sciences  and  General 
Treatises  thereon. 

§ b.  Treatises  on  Physics: — 

i.  Physics  generally. 

ii.  Mechanics,  Statics,  and  Dynamics. 

iii.  Acoustics. 

iv.  Optics. 

V.  Pneumatics,  Thermotics,  Atmology,  Electricity, 
Magnetism , Meteorology. 
vi.  Physical  Astronomy. 

§ c.  Chemistry  and  the  Allied  Sciences: — 

i.  Treatises  on  Chemistry  and  the  Allied  Sciences 
in  general;  Dictionaries  and  Manuals  of  Che- 
mistry:— 

ii.  Treatises  on  particular  branches  of  Chemistry 

(1.)  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

(2.)  Organic  Chemistry. 

(8.)  Analytical  Chemistry. 

(4.)  Technical  Chemistry,  or  the  application 
of  Chemistry  to  the  Arts. 
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(5.)  Transactions  of  Chemical  Societies,  and 
Periodicals  devoted  to  Chemistry. 

Hi.  Treatises  on  Mineralogy  and  Crystallography. 

iv.  Treatises  on  Geology: — 

(1.)  General  Treatises  and  Manuals  of  Geo- 
logy. 

(2.)  Treatises  on  particular  branches  of  Geo- 
logy and  on  its  applications. 

(3.)  Transactions  of  Geological  Societies,  and 
Periodicals  devoted  to  Geology. 

§ d.  Biological  Sciences: — 

i.  General  Treatises  on  Natural  History  at 
large. 

ii.  Treatises  on  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology ih  general. 

iii.  Treatises  on  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
in  particular. 

iv.  Zoology: — 

(1.)  Geiieral  Treatises. 

(2.)  Treatises  on  particular  branches  of  Zoo- 
logy. 

(3.)  Treatises  on  the  Zoology  of  particular 
Coiintries  and  Districts. 

(4.)  Transactions  of  Zoological, Societies,  and 
Periodicals  devoted  to  Zoology. 

V.  Phytology  or  Botany: — 

(1.)  General  Treatises  on  Botany. 

(2.)  Treatises  on  Physiological  Botany. 

(3.)  Treatises  on  Botanical  Geography , or  on 
the  Botany  of  particular  Countries  and 
Districts. 
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(4.)  Transactions  of  Botanical  Societies,  and 
Periodicals  devoted  to  Botany. 

§ e.  PalaBontology. 

Div.  8.  Mathematical  Sciences: — 

§ a.  General  Treatises  on  the  Mathematical  Sciences; 

Dictiormries  and  Histories  of  Mathematics. 

§ b.  Treatises  on  particular  branches  of  Mathema- 
tics:— 

i.  Arithmetic. 

ii.  Algebra. 

iii.  Geometry,  Conic  Sections,  and  Mensuration. 

iv.  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonojnetry. 

V.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Div.  4.  Mechanical  Arts: — 

§ a.  Treatises  on  the  Mechanical  .Arts,  gtMierally. 

§ b.  Civil  Engineering: — 

i.  General  Treatises  on  Engineering;  Elementary 
Works;  Encyclopo'dias  of  Engineering. 

ii.  Treatises  on  the  Steam  Engine,  and  on  its  ap- 
plications to  locomotion  and  Navigation. 

iii.  Practical  Treatises  o?i  the  Construction  of  Roads, 
Railways,  and  Bridges. 

i V.  Practical  Treatises  on  the  Construction  of  Docks, 
Harbours,  Canals,  and  other  Public  Works. 

V.  Treatises  on  Engineering  Field-toork. 

§ c.  Practical  Treatises  on  the  Constructive  part  of 

Architecture  and  works  relating  thereto. 

§ d.  Practical  Treatises  on  other  Mechanical  .Arts, 

Trades,  and  Manufactures,  in  particular: — 

i.  On  Mining  and  Metallurgy ; the  Construction 
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of  Machinery;  Turning  and  Mechanical  Mani- 
pulation. 

ii.  On  TextUe Fabrics; — theirma7iufacture, bleach- 
ing, dyeing , printing , etc. 

iii.  On  the  Construction  of  Mathematical  and  Philo- 
sophical Instruments;  Clock  andtWatch-making. 

iv.  On  Type-founding , Printing,  Lithography, 
Zincography , etc. 

V.  On  Pottery  and  other  Ceramic  Manufactures, 
a7id  on  Glass-making. 
vl.  Oti  other  Mechanical  Arts  and  Trades. 

Div.  0.  Military  and  Naval  Arts: — 

§ a.  Treatises  on  the  Art  of  War,  in  general. 

§ b.  Treatises  on  Military  Engineering  and  Forti- 
fication. 

§ c.  Treatises  on  the  Construction  of  Anns,  Ord- 
nance, and  other  Implements  of  War. 

§ d.  Treatises  on  Tactics  and  Strategy. 

§ e.  Treatises  on  Navigation  and  Naval  Warfare,  ge- 
nerally. 

§ /.  Treatises  on  the  Art  of  Navigation,  in  particular. 
§ g.  Treatises  on  Naval  Gunnery. 

§ h.  Treatises  on  Ship  Building. 

Div.  6.  Arts  of  Design  : — 

§ a.  General  Treatises  on  the  Arts  of  Design. 

§ b.  Painting: — 

i.  Systematic  Treatises  on  the  Art  of  Painting. 

ii.  Treatises  on  particular  Schools  of  Painting. 

iii.  Catalogues  and  descriptions  of  Pictures. 

§ c.  Sculpture  and  Plastic  Art,  generally. 

§ d.  Engraving: — 
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i.  Treatises  on  the  Art  of  E)i(jrarimj. 

ii.  Collections  of  Engraved  Prints. 

§ e.  Architectural  Design. 

§ /.  Landscape  Gardening. 

§ g.  Photogi-aphy. 

Div.  7.  Art  of  Writing: — 

§ a.  General  Treatises.  * 

§ b.  Treatises  on  Palajography , and  Collections  of 
Examples. 

§ c.  Treatises  on  Short-Hand. 

§ d.  Treatises  on  Secret  Writing. 

Div.  8.  Musical  and  Histrionic  Arts: — 

§ a.  Treatises  on  Music  and  the  Histrionic  Arts,  col- 
lectively. 

§ h.  General  Treatises  on  Music. 

§ c.  Treatises  on  the  Physico-Matheinatical  Theory 
of  Music,  and  on  Composition,  Counterpoint,  etc. 
§ d.  Practical  Treatises  on  the  Art  of  Music,  on  par- 
ticular Musical  Instruments,  and  on  Vocal  Music. 
§ e.  History  of  Music. 

§ /.  Treatises  on  the  Histrionic  Art;  Histories  of  the 
Stage. 

Div.  9.  Medical  Arts: — 

§ a.  General  and  Systematic  Treatises  on  Medicine 
and  the  Sciences  allied  therewith. 

§ b.  Treatises  on  particular  branches  of  Medicine. 

§ c.  Treatises  on  Surgery  in  particular,  and  on  Sur- 
gical Anatomy. 

§ d.  Treatises  on  the  Materia  Medica,  and  on  Pharmacy. 
§ e.  Treatises  on  Dietetics. 

Div.  10.  Domestic  and  Recreative  Arts. 
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CLASS  VI.  LITERATURE  and  POLYGRAPHY:— 

Div.  1.  General  Treatises  on  Literature  and  Li- 
terary Compositions — Histories  of  Litera- 
ture in  general. 

„ “2.  Linguistics,  or  Philology: — 

§ ‘a.  General  Treatises  on  Grammar  and  Language. 

§ b.  Grammatical  and  Philolo^cal  Treatises  on  par- 
ticular Languages. 

§ c.  Dictionaries;  Lexicons;  Vocabularies,  etc. 

Div.  3.  Poetry  and  Fiction: — 

§ a.  General  collections  of  the  Poetry  and  Fiction  of 
various  Countries,  and  Histories  thereof. 

§ b.  CoUections  of  National  Poetrj’  and  Fiction,  and 
Histories  thereof. 

§ c.  Works  of  Classic  Greek  Poets. 

§ d.  Works  of  Classic  Lathi  Poets. 

§ e.  Works  of  British  Poets. 

§ /.  Works  of  Modern  Foreign  Poets. 

§ Early  Romantic  Fiction  (both  Metrical  and  Pro- 
saic). 

§ h.  Comic,  Pastoral,  and  Heroic  Romance. 

§ t.  Dramatic  Poetry : — 

i.  Collections  of  Plays,  by  various  authors. 

ii.  Collective  works  of  individual  authors. 

iii.  Separate  Plays. 

iv.  History  of  Dramatic  Poetry. 

§ k.  Modern  Tales,  Novels,  and  Romances. 

Div.  4.  Oratory;  or,  Collections  of  Speeches  on 
VARIOUS  and  Miscellaneous  Subjects;  and 
Treatises  on  Oratory. 
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Div.  5.  Essays,  Proverbs,  and  Literary  Miscella- 
nies. 

Div.  6.  Epistolography;  or.  Collections  of  Letters 
on  VARIOUS  and  Miscellaneous  Subjects:  and 
Treatises  on  Letter  Writing. 

Div.  7.  Bibliograpity  and  Literary  History  of  par- 
ticular Countries. 

Div.  8.  PoLYGEAPHY  [i.  6.  Collections  of  works  and 
treatises  on  subjects  extending  over  two  or 
more  of  the  Classes  comprised  in  this  Scheme 
of  Classification]. 

§ a.  Collective  works  of  British  Polygraphers. 

§ b.  Collective  w'Oi’ks  of  Foreign  Polygraphers. 

§ c.  Encyclopaedias. 

§ d.  Reviews,  Magazines,  and  other  Periodicals. 
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Prelimlnariei. 


DIFFICULTIES,  RULES,  AND  DETAILS. 


There  are  I’wo  roBdUiona  In  Work:  I^et  me  fix  the 
ywali'/y,  aod  you  •hail  fix  UiR  quantity.  Any  man  may 
yet  tbrouyb  Wurk  rapidly  wiio  va.tily  fiatisfieji  bimself 
about  it 

But,  indeed*  in  all  thinge  ...  which  a man  engaye 
in,  there  i«  the  indiap<‘n»Bble»t  beauty  In  knowing  how 
to  yet  done.  A man  /reu  biroiseir  to  no  purr»u4e;  he 
liaa  not  the  aleight  of  the  trade;  he  ta  not  a erafta* 
man,  but  an  unfortunate  borer  and  bungier,  if  he 
know  not  when  to  hare  done.  Perfection  ia  unatlain. 
able:  no  carpenter  «?er  made  a inathcmatically  aceprato 
right  angle  in  the  world.  Yet  all  eari>ent«rx  know 
when  it  is  right  enough,  and  do  not  botch  It,  and  lose 
thoir  wages',  by  making  it  too  rigbL  Too  much  pains- 
taking speaks  disease  in  one'a  tulud,  aa  well  aa  too 
little. 

CASLTI.X  (Crtftcaf  and  Mi$celtantous  Et»ay$,  ir.  177). 


....  1st  es  auch  rathsam,  8chriftsteller,  die  unter 
eineio  fromden  Nanten  aufuelreten  aiud,  genauer  be- 
kaiint  su  machenf  und  maaset,stch  nicht  dor  Litcra** 
tor  eiufts  UQgebubrIirhen  GeachafUi  an,  wenn  er  8chrill. 

■teller  an  das  Licht  aiebet,  die  sicb  mit  Vorbedacht 
in  fremde  Namen  vcrhullet  baben? 

Lixuxisr  (Tcier  Hie  Sitte  Her  £.i7cran'scAeii  I'er- 
kappuny^  iil). 


Whether  the  Catalogue  to  be  undertaken  be  alpha- 
betical or  classed;  whether  it  aim  at  the  utmost  fulness 
of  information,  or  at  the  greatest  possible  brevity,  the 
difficulties  which  are  inseparable  from  the  task  will  soon 
become  apparent.  Even  a mere  sale-catalogue,  if  the 
vendors  are  to  be  honestly  dealt  with , must  proceed 
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upon  some  sort  of  plan,  framed  with  a view  to  meet 
these  difficulties,  or  so  many  of  them,  at  least,  as  ob- 
struct a truthful  description,  how  brief  soever,  of  the 
books  in  hand.  For  the  Catalogue  of  a Library,  if  in- 
tended in  any  degi’ce  to  subserve  study,  there  must 
also  be  a careful  identification  of  Authorship.  No  such 
Catalogue  deserves  the  name  unless  the  reader  of  it  be 
able  to  find,  either  in  the  body  of  the  work,  or  in  the 
Index,  (1,)  all  that  the  Library  possesses  of  the  known 
books  of  a known  author,  at  one  view;  as  well  as  (2,) 
all  that  it  possesses,  by  whomsoev'er  written,  on  a knowui 
and  definite  subject. 

The  main  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  the  iden- 
tification of  Authorship  are  obviously  referrible  to  three 
groups  of  causes : — (1)  Variations,  errors,  and  ambi- 
guities in  the  naming  or  describing  of  an  author,  in 
books  the  authorship  of  which  is  not  designedly  con- 
cealed; (2)  the  intentional  suppression  of  the  author’s 
name;  (3)  the  assumption  of  feigned  names,  and  the 
false  ascription  of  books  to  persons  who  were  not  the 
writers  of.them,  whether  for  purjioses  of  deception,  or 
merely  from  ignorance.  ’ 

Thus,  for  example,  we  have  on  the  titlepage  of  a 
book,  by  a well-known  English  Theologian,  the  name 
“ Thomas  White"  and  on  the  titlepage  of  another  book, 
by  the  same  author,  “Thomas  Albius;"  so  is  it  with 
“Andre  Du  Chesne"  and  “Andreas  Quercetanusi"  wdth 
“Joannes Victorius  deRubeis,"  Janus  Nicius  Erythreeus," 
and  “Giovanni  Vittorio  De’  Rossi;”  and  with  hundreds 
of  others.  Then  come  the  religious  names,  ‘Fra  Paolo,' 
‘Fra  Paolo  da  Venezia,'  Paolino  de  Santo  Bartolomeo, 

Vol.  II.  53 
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(2.)  Anonymity 
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and  the  like,  often  complicated  by  translation,  or  by 
partial  suppression.  Can  any  argument  be  needed  to 
prove  that  it  is  of  the  essence  of  cataloguing  to  remove 
these  difficulties,  and  to  bring  together  what  the  thou- 
sand and  one  diversities  of  mere  titlepages  would  widely 
scatter? 

Or  take,  again,  that  multifarious  host  of  the  books 
which  are  anonymous,  but  the  Authorship  of  which  is 
known  or  discoverable.  To  enter  them,  in  any  form, 
as  they  chance  to  come,  is  open  not  only  to  the  weighty 
objection  that  it  omits  a valuable  piece  of  sernce  to 
readers,  which  Librarians  can  in  many  cases  render 
with  ease,  and,  in  almost  all,  have  appliances  for  dealing 
with,  of  which  the  reader  is  deprived;  but  also  to  the 
objection,  not  less  valid,  that  such  a course  would  tend 
to  throw  widely  apart  in  the  Catalogue  different 
editions  of  the  very  same  work.  How  formidable  is 
the  bulk  of  these  anonymous  books,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  not  incautious  statement  of  Barbier,  in  the 
Discours  preliminaire  to  his  Dictionnaire  des  Ouvrages 
Anonymes, — “It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  prove  that  in 
every'  Library  composed  of  useful  books  one  third  of 
the  contents  will  be  without  indication  of  author,  trans- 
lator, or  editor.” 

But  the  category  of  pseudonymous,  apocryphal , and 
supposititious  works  is  greatly  more  formidable  still. 
Here,  too,  we  have  a variety  so  large  as  may  well  re- 
quire a classification  of  its  own. 

The  oldest  disguise  of  all  is  probably  the  assumption 
ofsome  appellative  which  the  inventor  thought  either  es- 
[)ccially  significant,  in  relation  to  himself  or  to  his 
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theme,  or  likely  ty  pique  the  curiosity  of  his  readers. 
A wortliy  Academician  of  Bourges  traces  pseudonymitv 
of  authorship  as  far  back  as  the  “Fables  of  Plurdrus” 
a name  which,  in  his  view,  is  but  the  mask  of  Polybius. 
Here,  however,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  Jiote  that  a work 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century' — one  which 
had  great  vogue  in  its  day,— is  entitled,  ‘Les  Triumphes 
de  la  noble  et  amouretise  Dame,  et  Fart  (Thonnestement 
aymer,  composes  par  le  Traeferseiu*  des  voies  perilleuses,’ 
the  mask  assumed  by  Jean  Bouchet,  a notary  of  Poi- 
tiers, not  only  in  this  work,  but  in  many  other’s,  ran- 
ging in  date  from  1512  to  1550.  From  this  period,  down 
to  our  own,  modern  literature,  and  preeminently  that  of 
France,  abounds  in  such  transformations. 

Very  few  authors  have  carried  the  use  of  disguises 
of  this  sort  so  far  as  did  Voltaire,  to  whose  single  ac- 
count Barbier  has  placed  no  less  than  ninety-six  as- 
sumed names,  a few  of  which  were  names  both  real  and 
famous  enough;  such  as  “Milord  Bolingbroke,”  Huet, 
and  Hume.  But,  even  in  our  own  day,  there  have  been 
writers  not  far  behind  him  in  this  respect.  Such,  for 
instance,  was  Henri  Beyle,  not  one,  perhaps,  of  whose 
numerous  works  bears  his  name,  but  purports  to  be  the 
production  of  “De  Stendhal,”  “Cotonet,”  “Salviati,” 
“Viscontini,”  “Birkbeck,”  “Strombeck,”  “Cesar  Alex- 
andre Bombet,”  or  the  like.  How  far  the  uplifting  of 
these  masks  lies  within  the  legitimate  sphere  of  the  ca- 
taloguer is  a question  which  will  have  consideration 
hereafter. 

The  Apocrjipha  of  literature  are  almost  as  old  as  li- 
terature itself.  To  the  unmasking  of  this  class  of  de- 
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ceptlons,  iit  all  events,  no  olijection  likely  to  be  raiseil. 
Who  would  desire  to  see  ‘Titi  Petronii  SaUjricon,  cum 
Fragmentis  AUxv  Gra-cfvrecuperatiK,' ...  or  Fragmentum 
Petronii  ex  Bibliothecfv  F.  GaUinntiqrmsimo  MS.excerp- 
tum,...  entered  under  ‘Petronius,’  without  any  indication 
that  the  one  is  a forgery  of  the  17  th  century  by  Francois 
Nodot,  and  the  other  a forgery  of  the  19th,  by  Joseph 
Marchena  (the Girondist)?  When  a book  has  been  falsely 
ascribed,  during  his  own  lift  time,  to  an  author  who  had 
no  concern  in  it,  it  becomes  more  important  still  to  in- 
dicate the  truth.  Every  reader  knows  that  ‘ Wallad- 
moF  was  written  by  Georg  Wilhelm  Haring  ('■Willibald 
Alex\s(),  and  not  by  Walter  Scott.  But  many  readers 
might  see  the  ‘Rt’Jlexiom  <T un  citoyen  catholique  sur  les 
lois  de  France  relatives  aux  Protestants,  par  M.  de  Vol- 
taire,' without  suspecting  that  the  book  was  written  by 
Condorcet,  not  by  Voltaire.  Catalogues  must  have 
nothing  to  do  with  distinctions  between  celebrity  and 
obscurity.  They  must  aim  at  serving  the  tyro  no  less 
than  the  professor. 

To  the  (jucstion  suggested  by  Lindner,  the  Editor  of 
Rassmann's  Lexicon  deutscher  pseudonymer  Schriftsteller, 
in  the  passage  I have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  chapter, 
the  questioner  has  himself  returned  a very  sufficient 
answer.  Whilst  there  are  undoubtedly  cases  in  which 
disclosure  is  indiscreet,  and  may  be  productive  of  mo- 
mentary mischief,  to  princijdes  as  well  as  to  persons, 
such  cases  form  a scarcely  perceptible  minority  among 
the  great  mass,  and  in  a short  time  the  minority,  small 
as  it  is,  passes  over  to  the  other  side.  The  restraint, 
even  of  the  most  sensitive,  need  not  be  more  than  tem- 
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porary.  The  mask  is  not  usually  intended  for  prolonged 
use,  unless  it  be  worn  with  a plainly  malignant  motive; 
and  then,  very  obviously,  the  stripping  off  of  afraudulent 
disguise  is  both  a right  and  a duty,  the  assumption  or 
discharge  of  which  stands  in  no  need  of  a special  com- 
mission. 

But,  if  points  so  various,  and  questions  which  exteial 
so  far  afiel(f,  are  part  of  the  true  province  of  the  makei- 
of  a Catalogue,  what  are  we  to  think  of  such  a colloquy 
as  this: — Question — “Do  you  object  to  Rules  in  the 
compilation  of  Catalogues?”  Answer — ‘Yes,  very  much,’ 
The  question  was  asked  In  the  course  of  the  Inquiry 
into  the  management  of  the  British  Museum,  and  the 
respondent,  (though  entirely  unconnected  with  the  Mu- 
seum,) was  himself  a Librarian.  Nor  was  he,  by  any 
means,  unsupported  in  his  opinion. 

Notwithstanding  such  testimony,  I will  venture  to 
assume  that  it  is  now  sufficiently  evident  that  a Cata- 
logue must  have  “Rules;”  carefully  framed,  and  string- 
ently adhered  to.  Obviously,  the  Rules  should  be  as 
well  matured  as  possible.  But  it  may  safely  be  asserted 
that  the  uniform  observance  of  the  Rules , once  chosen, 
is  far  more  important  than  is  their  intrinsic  preferabi- 
lity over  any  others  that  have  been  or  that  might  be 
suggested.  Such  Rules  are  not  far. to  seek.  Elaborate 
examples  of  them  already  exist  in  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Printed  Books  in  the  British  Museum  (1841),  and 
formed  the  groundwork  (but  with  considerable  modifi- 
cations) of  the  subsequent  Smithsonian  Report  on  Ca- 
talogues, of  Professor  Jewett,  (printed  at  Washington, 
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BOOK  111.  in  1853).  I proceed  then  notice  the  most  important 
uifficum'eli,  of  them,  in  the  order  (first  of  all,)  of  their  relation  to 
the  matters  which  have  been  already  glanced  at. — na- 
mely, (l)the  various  forms  of  the  names  of  authors,  &c.: 
(2)  the  treatment  of  anonymous  works;  (3)  the  treat- 
ment of  pseudonymous  or  apocryphal  works.  These 
and  some  other  details  of  cataloguing,  yet  to  be  spoken 
of,  bear  alike  on  Catalogues  of  whatever  kind, — alpha- 
betical or  classed.  In  the  former  they  apply  to  the 
headings  of  every  title.  In  the  latter  they  apply  to  the 
order  and  sequence  of  many  titles , and  to  the  indexing 
of  all.  We  shall  then  have  to  deal  with  other  points 
(the  fulness  or  brevity  of  titles,  right  order  of  entries, 
for  example,),  wliich  have  their  special  and  variable  re- 
lations to  particular  sorts  of  Catalogues. 


§ 1.  Rl'LKS  and  KXAMPLK.S  AS  TO  NAMKS. 

I.  Canonized  Persons  (1),  Sovereigns  (2),  Princes  of 
Sovereign  Houses,  Friars  (3),  Oriental  writers  ge- 
nerally (4),  Jewish  Kabbis  of  whatever  nation  (5), 
and  all  such  persons  as  are  known  only  by  tlie 
combination  of  a Christian  name  with  an  appel- 
lative, formed  from  birth-place,  profession,  or  so- 
cial rank  (G,  7,  8)  should  appear  under  the  first 
name;  as  thus,  for  example:  — 

I 

(1)  AcuL'HTiMts  (AiireliuB),  Sai»t,  Uuhoi>  of  Ui^pu 

(2)  JAMKti  I.,  King  of  Gr^nt  Britain.  [The  works  of  the  most  high 

and  mighty  prince^  James Published  by  James,  Bishop  of 

Winchester.  London,  161G.  [fol.] 

(3)  pAOLiao  da  S.  Barttdomro  [J.  P.  Wksdin.I.  Viaggio  alle  Indie 

Orientali.  Homa , 179C.  4to.] 

(4)  Muhammad  Abu  Abd^uUah,  Ibn  Ahmtd , Aldahabs  . , . 

(5)  Naphtau,  tht  Gvrnmn,  Habbi  .... 
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(6)  Albertam’8)  Judex 

(7)  AuBTjKUfl  the  Cappadocia//.  [A.  Katit::ot5(5xo^  Torpixa,  &c.  Auijuet/e 
yinde/icurumf  Iti03.  fol.^ 

(6)  AMORBA8,  HieroeoiymitaJtuet  Archbi/ihop  of  Crete 
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II.  Names  that  have  been  altered  by  being  used  in  va- 
rious languages  should  be  unifoi;mly  entered  in 
their  rmiacw/ar  form  (1),  if  that  can  be  represented 
by  the  lettera  of  the  English  alphabet;  if  other- 
wise, then  by  the  nearest  approximation  con- 
sistent with  adherence  to  that  alphabet.  Compound 
foreign  surnames  should  be  entered  or  arranged 
under  the  first  of  them  (2).  Compound  English 
surnames  should  be,  entered  under  the  last  (3),  un- 
less it  be  known  that  the  usage  of  the  individual 
or  family  bearing  them  is  to  regard  the  first  as  the 
surname  (4).  Prefixes  (A,  Da,  De,  Van,  Von,  and 
the  like,)  should  not  govern  the  place  or  sequence 
of  titles  (5).  But  in  the  special  case  of  French 
names  it  might  be  usefhl,  as  according  with  a pre- 
vailing usage,  through  it  be  far  from  an  absolute 
one,  to  take  the  article,  (Le,  Les,)  and  the  article 
when  combined  with  a preposition  (Du,  Des,)  as 
a substantive  part  of  the  family  name , and  there- 
fore as  governing  the  order  of  the  entry  (6).  When 
an  author  is  described  on  a title  - page  merely  by 
a title  of  honour,  or  of  official  dignity,  the  family 
name  should  be  supphed  (7),  and  should  govern 
the  place  of  the  entry  in  like  manner.  Thus, 

(t)  BibliothecA  Cluniacensis,  in  qua  Patnim  Abbatum  Claniaoen- 
Aium  ViUe,  Miraouta,  Srripta,  Statuta,  Privilegia,  Chronologiaque 
duplex;  item  ('ataiogus  Abbatiarum  ....  et  Kcclcsiarum  a Clunia> 
censi  Cipnobio  dependentium ; una  cum  rhartifi  et  diplomatibus  do> 
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uationum  earundem : umuia  nunc  primum  cx  MSS.  Codd.  col- 
Icgcruiit  Martinus  Marbier  et  Andreas  Qcebcbtaiics  [Andre 
Di'chesxb.]  Lutetix  Pari»u>nitn  1614.  foL 

f2)  II  nuovo  Teatro  Comico  del  Marcbese  Francesco  Albbboati  Ca> 
pACELLi,  coll'  aggiunta  d’alcuno  Tragodio  Frances!  da  lui  tradutto. 
4 tom.  Ventzia,  1774—76.  8vo. 

(3)  Poems  of  many  years.  By  Richard  Monckton  Milkvs.  London^ 
1850.  8vo. 

(4)  Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party  during  my  time.  By  Henry  Richard 
[Vassall  Fox].  Lord  Holland.  Edited  by  his  son  Henry  Ed- 
ward [Fox,]  Lord  Holland.  London^  1851.  8vo. 

(5)  Memoire  quo  M.  le  Comte  d'ALUERT  db  Rioms  a fait  dans  la 
prison  ou  il  est  detenu.  [Paris,  1788?]  8vo. 

J.  G.  von  Hekdbr’b  sammtlicho  Werke.  16  Bde.  Carlantke,  1822. 
8vo. 

(6)  La  Vie  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Allemands,  et  Hollandois;  par 
J.  B.  Db8  Camps.  4 tom.  Pan’s,  1753 — 63.  8vo. 

Tbeorie  des  fonctions  analytiques;  par  M.  le  Comte  de  La  Gbakoe. 
Paris,  1813.  4lo. 

(7)  Examen  critique  des  anciens  historiens  d'Alexandre.  Seconde  Edi- 

tion. Par  M.  [G.  E.  J.  Gt'iLiiKu  ue  Clermont  LoukvE,  Baron  de] 
Sainte  Croix 

The  Speech  of  Francis  [Attekulky]  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
ut  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords; 


§ 2.  Rules  and  examples  as  to  anonymous,  pseudo- 
nymous, AND  apocryphal  WORKS. 

III.  Such  books  only  are  to  be  deemed  Anonymous  as 
contain  no  indication  of  their  autliorship,  either  on 
the  title-page,  or  in  any  other  part  of  them  (1). 
If  the  author  be  found  to  be  distinctively  described, 
■ although  not  named  (2),  the  book  ceases  to  be  ano- 
nymous; if  described  hyi>othetically , or  by  a cir- 
cumlocution which  is  not  individually  distinctive, 
the  book  is  anonymous.  If  the  author  be  indi- 
cated by  initials,  they  should  he  set  out,  at  length, 
with  the  proper  explanation , if  known  to  the  ca- 
taloguer (3,  4).  The  place  in  a classed  catalogue 
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(so  far  as  that  depends  on  the  title),  or  tlio  head-  ItOOK  111. 
in"  in  an  alphabetiqal  catalogue,  should  be  governed  DiracoUi®., 
by  the  first  word  on  the  title-page,  not  being 
merely  an  article  or  a preposition.  If  the  author’s 
name  be  known  to,  or  conjectured  by,  the  cataloguer 
it  should  be  stated  within  [brackets]  (2,  6).  If  the 
conjecture  depend  on  the  assertion  of  a MS.  note, 
contained  in  the  book  catalogued,  that  fact  also 
should  be  expressly  stated.  For  example, 

(1)  Coiuiilcrations  touching  the  likeliest  means  to  remove  Hirelings 

* out  of  the  Church  [with  the  author's  dedicatory  address  to  the 

Parliament  of  England,  signed:  John  Miltok].  Ltmiion,  1G59.  4to. 

(2)  The  ready  and  easy  way  to  establish  a free  Commonwealth;  and 
the  excellency  thereof  compared  with  the  iuconveniencies  and 
dangers  of  re-admitting  Kingship  in  this  nation.  [By  John  Milton}* 

Aondun,  lOGO.  4to. 

(3)  The  Censure  of  the  Rota  upon  Mr.  Milton’s  Ready  and  easy 

.....  By  J.  H,  London,  IGGO.  4to. 

AVe.— The  initials  were  intended  to  fasten  the  Authorship 
on  James  Harrington.  The  real  author  is  unknown. 

(4)  Gouvernement.  Ouvrage  posthume  de  M[onsicur]  B[oclanokb], 

I[ngenieur  D[es]  P[onts]  et  C[haussees].  Londres  [ParislJ,  177G. 

12mo. 

(5)  Lcttre  de  I’Abbe  de  La  Trappe  [Armand  Jean  Boutuillibr  de 

Range]  a un  Eveque,  pour  r^pondre  aux  plaintcs  et  aux  difficuJtez 
d’lnuocent  Masson,  General  des  Chartreax,  au  sujet  des de- 

voirs de  la  vie  monastique. 

(G)  Guerres  des  Vendeens  et  des  Chouans  contre  la  Republique  Fran- 

caise Par  nn  Ofheier  Superieur  des  Armees  de  la  Repu- 

lique,  habitant  dans  la  Vendee  avant  Ics  tronbles  [t.  e.  Jean  Julien 
Michel  Savart.]  6 vol.  Paris,  1824-25.  8vo. 

IV.  For  the  treatment  of  Pseudonymous  works  the  best 
rule  seems  to  be,  that  the  fictitious  name  should 
in  all  cases  be  dealt  with  as  if  it  were  a real 
name; — the  Editor  of  a Catalogue  taking  the  ut- 
most pains  to  supply  the  latter,  wherever  it  be 
possible,  by  additional  words,  carefully  distin- 
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quished.  In  this  class  of  eases  nothing  but  con- 
fusion and  doubt  can  arise,  from  treating  a work 
“by  the  Author  of  Waverley,”  or  one  “by  Geoffrey 
Crayon,  Gent,” — the  true  authorship  of  which  is 
known  to  all  readers, — differently  from  a work  by 
“ Philalethes,  a citizen  of  Utopia,”  which,  (though 
it  be  written  by  a famous  man,)  thousands  of 
readers  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of. 

For,  between  these  extremes,  there  lie  hosts  of 
pseudonymous  books,  to  discriminate  the  various 
gradations  of  the  obscurity  or  familiarity  oi  which, 
would  be  as  hard  a task  as  to  count  the  steps  of 
Jacob’s  ladder. 


Viro  clarissimo  J.  Peerjueto  ....  Eputola  Seba»liaui  AlbtiiO' 
PHIL!  [t.  e.  of  Samuel  Sor&isbb],  dc  thoracis  lacteis 

Les  ProTindales,  ou  les  Lettres  Kerites  par  Louis  de  Montaltr 
[«.  e.  Blaise  Pascal]  a un  Provincial  de  ses  amis  et  aux  RK.  PP. 
Jusuites;  sur  le  sujet  de  la  Morale  et  dc  la  Politique  de  ccs  Peres. 
Cologne,  1657.  I'Jmo. 

Les  Provinciales, avec  les  notes  de  Guillaume  Wk5- 

UKocK  [i  e.  Pierre  Nicole],  traduites  cn  Francois.  Nouvellc  Edi 
tion.  3.  tom  Amst.  1734-5.  8vo. 

Novalis’  [i.  f.  Friedrich  von  Uabdbrbbro]  Schriften.  Heraus- 
gegeben  von  Ludwig  Xieck  und  Fr.  Schlegel 

La  vraie  Religion  demootree  par  PJ^critore  Sainte.  Traduit  de 
I'AnglaU  de  Gilbert  Bcbnbt,  evcque  de  SalUburv.  [An  attack  ou 
tbe  Christian  Religion  and  Morals  by  M.  de  La  Sebre.]  Londre* 
[P»eud.]  0,  Cook  [PaeudJ.  1745.  12mo. 

Rxameu  de  la  Religion  ....  Attribue  a M.  de  Saint  Evre- 
MONT;  Traduit  de  TAnglais  de  Gilbert  Blbnbt.  [Tbe  same  work 
AH  the  preceding.]  J^ndrea,  G.  Coo4,  [P»cud.]  1761.  12mo. 

A letter  from  Mons.  db  Voltairb  [anagram  of  Aroubt  f.  / (le 
jeime)]  to  the  Author  of  The  Orphan  o/  China.  London,  1759.  8vo, 
Note. — This  letter  is  falsely  attributed  to  Voltaire. 

Lecons  de  Geographie;  par  Buqcellos  [anagram  of  S(imon) 
Blocquel.]  Lille,  1825.  12mo. 
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In  all  such  cases  the  explanation  of  the  jiseiido- 
nym  should  be  so  given  as  to  shew,  both  the  pre- 
cise manner  in  which  the  latter  appears  on  the 
title-page,  and  also  the  source  of  the  explanation, 
1.  e.  whether  it  be  derived  from  the  book  itself, 
(as  in  the  instance  of  anagrammatic  names),  or 
from  independent  information. 

The  like  precision  should  be  used  with  works 
which  are  known  not  to  be  the  production  of  the 
authors,  whose  names  they  bear. 

Many  other  questions  which  have  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  details  of  cataloguing  may  be  discussed  most 
usefully  with  direct  reference  to  the  character  of  the 
Catalogue  which  is  undertaken.  That,  for  example, 
which  lies  at  the  threshold  of  all  such  tasks, — the  ques- 
tion , to  what  length  shall  the  title-pages  of  books  be 
copied? — will  be  materially  affected  by  the  different 
reqtiirements  of  classed  and  nominal  catalogues,  and 
also  by  the  proposed  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  Indexes, 
as  necessary  parts  of  the  work.  If,  for  example,  the 
Catalogue  be  arranged  according  to  the  names  of  Au- 
thors, it  is  not  indispensable  to  shew  in  what  position, 
or  with  what  precise  phraseology,  those  names  occur 
on  the  titles;  in  a classed  catalogue,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  particulars  are  essential. 

But,  as  a general  rule,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  too 
much  stress  on  the  propriety  of  copying  title-pages,  in 
full,  leaving  the  necessary  abridgement  of  them  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Editor  of  the  Catalogue,  and  of  him 
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only.  To  copy,  in  full,  requires  both  less  knowledge 
and  less  time  than  to  abridge  with  accuracy.  This, 
therefore,  should  be  the  invariable  duty  of  the  mere 
compilers,  or  transcribers.  Such  a rule,  however,  would 
not  extend  to  a mere  enumeration  of  the  titles  of  an 
author,  or  to  the  names  of  the  booksellers  of  whom  a 
book  may  be  bought,  although,  even  here,  it  will  be 
safer  to  copy  too  much  than  too  little.  The  most  mi- 
nute distinctions  of  a “ William  Jones  ,”  or  a “Thomas 
Brown,”  may  be  essential  to  identification ; and  the  na- 
mes, both  of  printer  and  publisher,  may  for  some  thous- 
ands of  volumes  be  as  important,  as  their  title-pages.  The 
Editor  himself  will  find  need  enough  for  Rules  to  govern 
his  own  procedure,  but  they  will  have  to  be  aj)plied  dis- 
cretionally.  These  points  can  scarcely  be  better  illus- 
trated than  by  the  well-weighed  words  of  Mr.  Panizzi, 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  British  Museum 
Commission  of  1848 — 49: 


**  Although  a title  ought  to  be  given  only  in  the  words  of  the 
volume  w’hich  is  catalogued,  it  is  not  meant  by  that,  that  alt  the 
words  on  a title-page  should  be  faithfully  copied.  The  title-page 
ought  not  to  be  always  transcribed,  at  full  length,  os  it  stands,  in 
cataloguing  a book.  It  is  not  necessary  to  transcribe  the  inform* 
ation,  found  in  the  title-pages  of  Abselard’s  works  [E.  G.  Petri 
Ab<clardi  FHosofi  et  Thtsologi,  Ai>hati«  Ruyensia , et  llelois*  conjugis 
ejus,  priaifP  Pnracietensia  Abbatisao!  that  he  was  a “phi- 

losopher and  a theologian'*  . . . nor  that  Heloisa  was  the  hrst  Ab- 
bess of  a certain  Convent,  after  having  been  his  wife All 

this  may  and  ought  to  be  omitted,  generally  speaking.  There  arc, 
however,  cases  when  all  these  particulars,  of  uo  importance  in 
themselves,  and  not  requisite  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  may 
be  absolutely  requisite  for  the  fulness  and  accuracy  of  the  title  of 
a very  rare  or  early  printed  book.  And,  generally  speaking,  even 
in  common  cases,  if  these  words,  otberw*isc  insigniheant,  arc  tbo 
very  first  of  the  title,  it  may  bo  desirable  not  to  omit  them.  An 
old  edition  of  some  of  .£sop's  Fables  in  Spanish,  printed  at  Se- 
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ville,  in  1626}  begins  thns:  Lihro  del  Sabio  et  Claristtlmn  Fabulador 
YiopOy  hUioriado  et  anotado.  Now  although  it  bo  well  known, 
what  an  *^AC«opius  fnora//so^«*”  is,  and  although  this  be  only  a trans- 
lation of  it,  yet  it  would  be  very  w*rong  to  omit  the  otherwise 
useless  words  Libro  del  Sabio  et  clariagimo  Fabulador,  and  give  the 

title  only  as  Yaopo  hpstoriado It  is  important  not  to  omit 

the  words  “nunc  primum  edita*' If  the  title-page  docs  not 

afford  this  intimation,  it  ought  to  be  added In  a well- 

compiled  catalogue  the  student  ought  not  only  to  be  warned  of 
the  additions  to,  but  of  the  omissions  from,  a title.  It  is  obvious 
that  to  omit  only  what  is  useless,  and  no  more,  requires  great 
judgment.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  so  obvious,  although  equally  true, 
that  in  order  not  to  infringe  the  rule  of  not  altering  any  word  in 
a title-page,  it  is  often  necessary  to  allow  many  otherwise  useless 
words  to  remain.  When  those  who  catalogue  abridge  a title  care- 
lessly, they  often  not  only  alter  the  sense,  . . and  meaning  of  the 
author,  but  render  him  liable  to  the  charge  of  ignorance.  — I have 
to  catalogue  the  following  work  of  Aristotle, — 

Hhetoricomm  ArtUque  Poetiae  libri  atque  etiam  Problematum 
sectxonta  omnes. 

1 might  omit  the  useless  words  libri  and  aectionetj  and  abridge  the 
title  thus, — 

lihetorica;  Poetica;  Problemata. 

But  then  I alter  the  words  of  the  title.  I cannot  say  merely — 
Hhetoricorum  Artiaque  Poetica:  atque  etiam  Prohletnatvm. 

This  will  be  considered  so  absurd  as  to  be  impossible.  It  is  not 
so,  however  ^ * . 
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It  should  be  further  remarked  that  in  cataloguing 
such  early  printed  books  as  have  no  title-pages,  the 
words  of  the  head-title  (if  any)  should  be  set  out,  at 
length,  and  also  those  of  the  colophon.  If  there  be 
neither  head-title  nor  colophon,  the  work  must  be  des- 
cribed, with  sufficient  fulness  to  identify  it,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Catalogue.  As,  for  example,  in  the  ca- 
talogue of  an  English  Library,  the  Editio  jft'inceps  of 
/Esop  would  appear  thus:  — 


* Appendix  to  lieport,  ut  anpra^  387,  388. 
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[jEsop’s  Fables  and  Life.  Or.  and  Lot,  f3  pts.,  confnininy  to^ 
gether  167  /earw;  25  lines  in  a page.]  Ft.  1.  Beji/id;  Bonus  Ac- 
cursias  doctissimo  ac  sapientissimo  docalt  qusestori  Johanni  Fran* 
cisco  Turriano  salnteni  plurimam  dicit.  [On  page  3 begins:] 
AiffWTcou  pioc  Tou  p.uijoTiotov,  Tw  lUai»oufiTj  o^YYpa9«?.  /^32 

/cares,  including  the  letter  to  Turriano.]  Aiff(D:iou  Atro;  xar. 

oXriJTCT)^,  etc.  /38  leace-s.]  Pt.  2.  Begins:  Vita  ACsopi  fabula- 

toris  clarissimi  e Greco  Latina  p Kynaciu  f^ta  ad  Keueredis^iiuu 
Patre  Dominu  Antonium  tituU  Sancti  Cbrysogoni  Prcsbyteru  Car- 
dinalem,  et  primo  prohoemium.  [32  leares.]  Argnmetum  fabula? 
Jisopi  e Greco  i Latiou.  Ends:  Vita  iEsopi  per  Rynuciozn  thet> 
talum  traducta.  Verutn  quoniam  ab  eo  non  nulla  fueriit  pretcr- 
missa:  fortassis  qa  Grscus  cius  codex  esset  minus  emendatiis: 
Ego  Bonus  Accursius  Pisanos:  eadem  in  ea  omnia  corresi:  et 

cmendaTi.  [27  leaves.]  Pt.  3.  Begins:  Mobot  At9(o:tov.  Fabula* 

JCsopi.  [Select  Fables;  in  double  columns.,  Greek  and  Latin ; preceded 
by  another  preface  of]  Bonus  Accursins  Pisanus  . . . Johanni  Fran- 
cisco Turriano  . . Ends:  TfcXo?  twv  tou  AiooTtou  p.v^v.  Finis 
iEsopi  fabulanim.  Bonus  Accursins  Pisanus  impressit:  qui  non 
doctorum  hominum,  sed  rudium  ac  puerorum  gratia  hunc  laborcni 
susccpit.  /38  leaves.]  ED.  PH.  [3/i/an,  HSOi*]  4* 


In  otlier  cases,  the  necessary  bibliographical  expla- 
nations may  be  most  concisely  afforded  in  the  shape  of 
a note  appended  to  the  title,  or  description,  as  thus: — 

[Select  Fables  of  JE.y  with  the  moral  applied  to  each.]  Begins: 
Omniboni  Leoniceni  in  JE.  pra?fatio  [being  a letter  to  Ginvan  Fran- 
cesco Gonzaga,  the  first  hfarquis  of  Mantua.]  Ends:  JE.  e Gncco 
in  Latinum  traductus  p Omnibonii  Leonicenu  foeliclter  explicit. 

[Valdarferf  Venicct  1471?]  4* 
The  vol.  consists  of  42  leaves,  and  a full  page  of  26  lines. 
It  has  no  pagination  or  signatures.  Printed  with  the  same 
type  as  Cicero’s  Orations  and  Pliny’s  letters  of  1471. 

Esopns  Grecus  per  Lauretium  vallescm  tradnet^.  [fn  prose.  341 
Fables  of  jEsop.]  B.  L. 

Per  me  Go.  [Gott/ridum^  Bac-y  Anttceipie,  [I486?]  4* 
Six  leaves.  Under  the  title  a wood-cut  with  the  letters  I.  H.  S. 
and  four  medallions  representing  the  symbols  of  the  four 
Evangelists.  On  the  reverse  of  the  last  leaf  the  device  ot 
the  printer. 

Ksopus  grec^  per  Lauretiu  vallensem  traduct^.  [33  fables  of  Eisop 
in  Latin  ^irosc.j  (V,  L. 

per  me  Jaenhu  de  hreda,  [1490?]  4* 
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Fabiile  E»opi  cum  commento.  [ The  .^sopus  moralisatus,  trt'M  a 
prose  comnientartf/^  End.  Explicit  liber  fabula^  Ksopi  vna  cum 
commento,  ( The  ,£sopas  moralisatus,  with  a prose  commentary.] 
End.  Explicit  liber  fabula^  Esopi  vna  cum  commento.  Impretsus 
London  per  Winandum  de  IfWrfe  in  vico  nuncupato  the  Fletestreto 
comurantcm  in  signo  solis  anno  M.CCCCCIII.  B.  L.  A Few  MS. 
SOTES.  4* 

36  pages,  28  lines  of  terse  to  a page,  and  54  of  prose.  A re- 
gister, but  no  pagination.  On  the  title-page,  under  the  title, 
a wood-cut  of  a school-master  and  three  scholars, — on  the 
last  page  the  device  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde. 

Pabule  Esopi  [m  i*erse]  cum  commento.  (.fisopus  moralisatus. 
Each  fable  %$  foiloired  by  a moral  and  comment : the  colophon  is 
Fabularu  liber  cu  glosa  per  Michaclem  nigrC  impressus  cumorante 
supra  ponte  seti  Micbaelis  ad  intersignu  seti  iohanis  evageliste  fe- 
licit  finit.]  B.  L.  Michel  Noir^  [Petri>,  1510?]  4" 

Without  numbers  to  the  pages,  but  with  the  .sig.  A — E,  each  of 
eight  leaves,  except  E,  and  £,  which  have  only  six;  36  folios, 
altogether. 
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In  that  Spanish  Edition  of  the  JEsopus  moraUsatu.‘f 
which  was  mentioned  in  the  extract  from  Mr.  Panizzi, 
(as  in  many  other  Editions,)  the  fables  of  other  autliors 
are  included.  These  must  be  specified,  as  for  example; — 

Libro  del  sabio  et  clarissimo  fabulador  Ysopo  hystoriado  et  anno- 
tado.  [The  A^sopus  morali.satiis,  with  the  Extravagantes,  the  New 
Fables  of  Kcmicius  and  Avianus,  the  collected  Fables  of  Petrus 
Alphunsi,  Poggio,  etc.]  Sp.  O.  L. 

Jacoho  Cromberyer,  Serilla,  1526-  fol.  * 


For  all  books,  whether  old  or  new,  rare  or  common. 

the  preparation 

the  specification  of  the  imprint  (or  at  least  of  the  place 
and  date  of  printing,)  and  of  the  size,  is  essential.  For 
early  piinted  books,  and  for  all  books  or  tracts  which 
are  characterized  by  important  peculiarities  of  any  kind, 
the  name  of  the  printer,  or  publisher,  or  the  names  of 
both,  should  also  be  given.  The  description  of  the  size 
of  a book,  simple  as  it  seems,  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  from  the  variations  in  the  dimensions  and 

* Catnloyue  of  the  Printed  Bo<‘k>iin  the  British  .l/wfci/m  ( 1 84 1 ),  123-125. 
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shape  of  paper,  the  frequent  absence  of  water-marks, 
and  the  growing  vagaries  in  this  particular,  of  publi- 
shers and  printers.  Signatures  are  a very  insufficient 
guide.  They  are  precisely  the  same  for  octavos,  when 
imj)osed  in  halfsheets,  as  for  quartos,  and  so  with  the 
other  sizes.  For  old  books,  however,  the  signatures 
and  water-lines,  together,  will  usually  suffice.  The 
following  table  will  serve  to  shew,  at  a glance,  the  or- 
dinary occurrence  of  the  principal  signatures  (A.  B.  C., 
a.  b.  c.,  etc.,)  in  the  different  forms  from  folio  to  32mo. 


1 Folio  sheet,  on 

page. . 

1 

5 

9 

13 

17 

21, 

etc 

Quarto  „ 

1 

9 

17 

25 

33 

41 

Octavo  „ 

1 

17 

33 

49 

G5 

81 

8vo,  •/■!  sheet 

1 

9 

17 

25 

33 

41 

12mo,  „ 

1 

25 

49 

73 

97 

121 

12mu,  y,  .. 

1 

13 

25 

37 

49 

Cl 

IGmo, 

1 

33 

G5 

97 

129 

161 

161110,  >/,  „ 

1 

17 

33 

49 

G5 

81 

18aiu,  „ 

1 

37 

73 

109 

145 

181 

18mo,  >/,  „ 

1 

19 

37 

55 

73 

91 

24mo,  „ 

1 

49 

97 

145 

193 

241 

24ino,  '/,  „ 

1 

25 

49 

73 

97 

121 

32mo,  „ 

1 

G5 

129 

193 

257 

321 

32mo,  y,  „ 

i>  • • 

1 

33 

G5 

97 

129 

IGl 

y> 

In  preparing  titles  for  Catalogues,  (whether  it  be 
intended  to  transcribe  or  to  print  them,)  it  should  be 
an  imperative  instruction  that  they  be  written  on  slips 
of  paper,  (or  on  cards,)  of  uniform  size.  It  will  also  be 
useful  to  include  in  them  a word  or  two  which  may 
serve  to  identify  the  origin  of  the  books, — whether  by 
purchase,  by  copyright,  or  by  gift, — and  to  indicate 
the  date  of  their  respective  acquisition. 

I have,  in  practice,  found  these  various  requirements 
to  be  most  satisfactorily  met  by  the  use  printed  slips, 
as  for  example: — 
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I5y  lii'inting  such  forms  on  paper  of  a different  co- 
lour for  eaeli  principal  Class  of  the  Catalogue,  a portion 
of  the  preliminary  work  of  sorting  becomes  simply  me- 
chanical. And  by  including  an  index-form  with  that 
intended  for  the  body  of  the  Catalogue  both  text  and 
index  will  proceed  simultaneously.  But  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  Indexes  further  details  will  have  to  be  considered 
hereafter.  I jiass  now  to  the  iniportant  tpiestion  of 
Printing  Catalogues  for  public  use. 
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Th»'  want  «f  « prlnto<I  of  th**  h«ok«  in  tlip 

British  Miioeum  Librnry  ia  an  immeiiae  »vil 

I can  conceive  that  a man  may  apend  his  whol^ 
existence,  and  that  the  existence  of  inmtraembJe  men 
might  he  spent,  in  cataloguing  to  perfection  the  works 
ill  such  a Library  as  this.  Hut  it  is  like  any  other 
mass  of  confusion  which  a man  baa  to  put  in  order, 
he  must  be  aatisfied  wiili  a certain  ifepree  of  accuracy. 

Tnnwas  Cam.TLK  (J/iiu/fes  0/  Etidfnct  btfore  thr  Com- 
mi*$ioMrt  on  Me  HritiMh  Jduteum,  1H49.  .‘k)3f>'.‘t039, 

S15,  :116). 


Iluve  yott  tuad«  any  calculnlion  of  th*  pmhahl^ 
bulk  of  »uck  a Catalogue,  suppoviai;  if  ittre  printed? — 

^ruicer.*  No;  but  1 am  quite  prepared  to  say  that  be 
the  bulk  what  it  may,  the  use  that  it  wlfl  bo  of  to 
l^iterature  will  Billy  Justify  the  Trustees  of  the  Mu' 

aeum  in  ordering  the  execution  of  ‘it.  The 

merely  eDabtlng  persons  to  look  at  the  Catalogue, 
without  reference  to  their  going  afterwards  to  the  Uu* 
senm  for  books,  would  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  in* 
quirent 

AiocrsTts  n*  Moaoaa  (/ftfd..  5772*-5774\  881). 


When  the  plan  and  principal  details  of  the  chief  Ca- 
talogue of  a great  Library  have  been  at  length  settled, 
ther  ecomes  the  question — Shall  it  be  left  in  Manuscript 
or  be  sent  to  the  Press?  Than  this,  no  question  in  the 
whole  economy  of  Libraries  is  more  important. 

54* 
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The  cost  of  printing  an  extensive  Catalogue  is  for- 
midable; but  were  this  the  chief  difficulty,  it  would 
seldom,  I think,  have  much  weight,  in  the  scale,  against 
the  obvious  advantages  of  print  as  compared  with  ma- 
nuscript. It  must  be  evident,  at  the  first  glance,  that 
the  printed  catalogue  is  of  easy  use,  and  easily  to  be 
replaced  when  worn  out;  that  it  offers  facilities  to  an 
indefinite  number  of  students  at  the  same  moment; 
and  may  be  rendering  good  service  (as  a help  to  lite- 
rary history,)  in  India  or  in  Australia,  whilst  it  is  sub- 
serving the  duties  of  the  Officers,  and  the  researches  of 
the  Public,  in  the  Library  at  home. 

Xot  the  cost,  but  the  anticipated  deterioration  of 
the  Catalogue  of  a rapidly  growing  Library  has  been 
the  prevailing  obstacle  to  printing.  Here  lies  the  pith 
of  a much  controverted  question,  which  has  nowhere 
received  such  thorough  disciussion  as  was  obtained  for 
it  in  the  course  of  the  Inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the 
British  Museum,  in  1848-49.  Such  an  attempt  to  epi- 
tomize that  discussion  as  I may  be  able  to  make  will, 
1 believe,  bring  out  both  sides  of  the  question  with 
more  fairness  and  fidness  than  would  be  likely  to  result 
from  any  other  course  of  mine  in  regard  to  it. 

It  must,  however,  be  premised  that  the  discussion  re- 
ferred to  was  unavoidably  hampered  by  three  extraneous 
circumstances,  the  elimination  of  which  fas  far  as  possible.) 
is  the  indispensable  condition  of  a truthfid  estimate  of  its 
results.  The  first  of  these  was  the  fact,  that  the  Cata- 
logue immediately  under  view,  (the  printing  of  which 
had  been  suspended,)  was  an  alphabetical  one,  in  which 
author’s  names  and  the  headings  of  anonymous  books. 
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were  mixed  up  in  a medley;  the  second,  that  this  Ca-  BOOH  111. 
talogue  had  also  been  thrown  (so  to  .speak)  into  an  ar-  t<.  prim.  or. 
tificial  arrear, — by  expressly  excluding  from  any  por- 
tion of  it,  however  long  it  might  be  in  passing  through 
the  press,  all  books  of  later  acquisition  than  an  assigned 
date  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  task, — over  and 
above  that  other  arrear  which  would  have  accrued  in- 
evitably; and  the  third,  that  it  had  also  been  framed, 
by  a Resolution  of  the  Trustees,  upon  the  basis  of  an 
arbitrary  and  insufficient  examination  of  the  books, 
carried  on  simultaneously  wdth  the  actual  printing  of 
the  Catalogue,  instead  of  having  proceeded,  (as  Mr.  Pa- 
nizzi  had  recommended)  upon  a thorough,  preliminary, 
and  completed  review  of  them,  shelf  by  shelf,  from  one 
end  of  the  Library  to  the  other. 

It  will  be  obvious,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
if  the  balance  of  evidence  should  seem  to  throw  doubt 
on  the  wisdom  of  printing  the  Catalogue  immediately 
ill  question,  it  will  not  follow,  conclusively,  that  the 
same  testimony  would  condemn  the  printing  of  a Ca- 
talogue from  which  those  accidental  disadvantages  had 
been  excluded. 

And  it  will  also  be  obvious,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
if  the  balance  of  evidence  shall  plainly  incline  in  favour 
of  printing  the  Catalogue,  even  with  those  disadvan- 
tages cleaving  to  it,  that  evidence  will  have  still  greater 
force  in  favour  of  printing  another  Catalogue,  which, 
to  the  acknowledged  merits  of  this  one,  should  add 
those  of  simpler  plan  and  surer  execution. 
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The  witnesses  whose  testimony  was  distinctly  un- 
favourable to  printing  were  Mr.  Hallain,  Mr.  Panizzi, 
and  the  late  Mr.  John  Wilson  Croker.  Professor  De 
Morgan  and  Dr.  S.  R.  Maitland  had  doubts  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  neither  of  them  was  prepared  to  speak  de- 
cidedly against  printing.  Resolutely  in  favour  of  it, 
were  Mr.  Bruce,  Professor  Craik,  Mr.  Peter  Cun- 
ningham, Mr.  Bolton  Corney,  the  late  Professor  Forbes, 
the  late  Lord  Straugford,  Mr.  Payne  Collier,  Mr.  W.  D. 
Cooley,  the  late  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  Lord  Stanhope  (then 
Lord  Mahon),  Professor  Owen,  and  Mr.  Carlyle. 

Mr.  Hallam  said:  “It  is  a question  of  considerable 
difficulty;  and  when  I first  considered  it  I was,  as  most 
persons  would  be,  in  favour  of  a printed  Catalogue. 
I have  changed  my  mind  ...  by  seeing  strongly  the  diffi- 
culties ...  and  thinking  the  advantages  much  less  than  at 
first  sight  they  appear  to  be.  The  objection  that  I have 
to  a printed  Catalogue  of  a Library  in  progress,  and  in 
rapid  progress,  like  that  of  the  British  Museum,  is  that 
long  before  the  Catalogue  can  be  finished,  a supple- 
ment would  be  required  almost  as  long  as  the  Cata- 
logue itself.  The  expense  also  and  the  delay  would  be 
very  great.  Mr.  Panizzi  presented  to  the  Library  Com- 
mittee, two  or  three  years  ago,  a statement  of  the 
time  which  he  calculated  would  be  required  to  com- 
plete a Catalogue,  on  the  principle  of  that  of  which  one 
letter  only  has  been  printed.  It  would  have  been  a 

work  of  many  years;  I forget  how  many Then 

what  are  the  advantages?  ...  It  appears  to  me  that 
there  are  but  two.  One,  is  for  those  in  the  Reading- 
Room.  It  is  certainly  easier  to  read  ]>rint  than  ina- 
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nuscript ; ...  but,  if  we  had  a [)rintod  Catalogue,  it  mu.st 
be  immediately  interleaved.  ...  Then,  with  re.<<pect  to 
persons  at  a distance: ...  we  did  print  a Catalogue  thirty 
years  ago.  ...  1 know  that  many  Public  Libraries  do 
not  possess  it;  it  is  not  in  the  Athenasum  Library;  nor 
is  it  in  the  London  library.' ...  1 think  it  will  be  found 

that  very  few  copies  hav'C  got  into  circulation As 

the  Library  is  constantly  increasing,  negatively  a pi'inted 
Catalogue  would  be  of  little  use; — a man  would  not 
know,  although  a hook  was  not  in  the  printed  Catalo- 
gue, .that  it  was  not  in  the  British  Museum This, 

therefore,  has  induced  me,  in  conformity  with  Mr.  Pa- 
nizzi’s  opinion,  who  is  very  decided  u])on  the  subject, 
and  upon  talking  the' matter  over  with  him  in  the  Li- 
brary Committee,  to  come  myself  to  the  opinion  that 
we  must  give  up  the  idea  of  a printed  Catalogue.” 

“On  this  point,”  said  Lord  Mahon  (now  Earl  Stan- 
hope,) it  is  with  great  deference  and  respect  for  Mr. 
Hallam  ...  that  I feel  myself  bound  to  intimate  a diffe- 
rent opinion.  I am  of  opinion  that  a printed  Catalogue 
is  a matter  of  first-rate  importance.  I think  it  most  de- 
sirable to  afford  to  the  Public,  in  as  short  a time,  ami 
in  as  compendious  a form  as  can  be  effected,  a printed 
Catalogue.  ...  A MS.  Catalogue  will  not  adequately  ful- 
fil the  objects  that  are  i‘e(juired,  ...  as  regards  the 
Reading-Room;  or  still  less  as  regards  the  Public.” 

Mr.  Croker,  after  dilating  on  the  advantages  oi  full 
entries  of  the  titles  of  books,  proceeds  to  say  that 

’ It  may  be  worth  while  to  remark  that  neither  the  AtlieiuTum  nor 
the  London  Library  wa8  in  existence  until  many  ycar.s  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Catalogue  referred  to. 
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“there  are  two  uses  to  be  made  of  a catalogue, — one  is 
for  a Public  Library  which  should  lend  out  its  works; 
for  such  a Library  as  that,  no  doubt,  there  ought  to 
be  a printed  Catalogue;  ..  but  for  a Library  like  this, 
that  does  not  lend , . . I cannot  conceive  what  possible 
utility  there  can  be,  and,  on  the  contrary,  (sfc)  a great 

deal  of  disadvantage,  in  attempting  to  print  it Why, 

if  you  had  a printed  catalogue  dropped  down  from 
Heaven  to  you  at  this  moment,  perfect,  this  day  twelve- 
months  your  *20,000  interlineations  would  spoil  the  sim- 
plicity of  that  Catalogue.”  In  the  course  of  the 

same  page,  however,  we  find  Mr.  Croker  modifying  his 
previous  expressions  by  saying:  “I  heartily  wish  it 
were  possible  to  print,  and  to  keep  up  a printed  Cata- 
logue. My  objection  to  it  is  nothing  but  the  impossi- 
bility of  effectually  doing  it I only  say  ‘MS.  Ca- 

talogue,’ because  I think  the  other  impossible.  I should 
prefer  a printed  Catalogue  as  more  legible  and  more 
handy.” 

Dr.  Maitland  objected  to  a general  Catalogue  of  all 
the  books  in  a great  Library,  that  it  must  consist  in  a 
great  degree  of  titles  of  books  that  every  body  would 
take  for  granted  were  there.  Manifestly,  this  objec- 
tion is  irrelevant  to  the  literary  uses  of  a catalogue ; 
nor  will  it  bear  examination,  even  as  to  the  mere  search 
for  a particular  book.  An  historian  of  Arithmetic  might 
assuredly  have  “taken  for  granted”  at  any  time  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  that  the  British  Museum  possessed 
a copy  of  “Cocker;”  but  Mr.  Croker  has  told  us  that 
until  a very  recent  period  it  had  none,  adding  that 
“when  they  did  get  it,  it  was  the  ‘fiftieth  edition.’” 
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Elsewhere  he  says : There  has  been  a curious  mistake, 
— not  unimportant  to  the  history  of  Gay  and  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole, — as  to  the  date  at  which  The  Beggar's 
Opera  was  played;  and,  in  endeavouring  to  learn  that 
fact,  I found  that  the  Museum  possessed  no  separate 
or  early  copy  of  that  opera.”  ‘ 

Mr.  Panizzi’s  objections  to  the  printing  of  genei’al 
Catalogues  of  great  Libraries  seem  to  be  summed  up 
in  the  following  sentences  of  his  Letter  to  Lord  Elles- 
mere:.“Any  one  engaged  in  a work  or  pursuit  of  im- 
portance who  feels  the  want  of  consulting  a large  Li- 
bi;ary,  and  wdio  has  the  means  and  leisure  of  visiting 

the  capital  for  that  purpose, wants  to  consult  more 

than  one  book ; and  these  not  all  rare.  He  is  sure  that 
the  great  majority  of  them,  at  least,  must  be  in  the 
British  Museum.  He  needs  no  printed  Catalogue  of 
the  whole  Library  to  be  perfectly  certain  of  that. 
The  plea  for  printing  the  Catalogue  of  the  whole  of  an 
enormous  Library , like  that  of  the  British  Museum , is 
the  great  advantage  that  it  will  confer  on  students,  and 
I contend,  my  Lord,  that  it  confers  scarcely  ;uiy;  cer- 
tainly none  commensurate  with  the  expense.  I contend 
also  that  if  the  Catalogue  of  a large  increasing  Public 
Library  is  to  exist  only  in  print,  the  Public  will  be  in- 
jured by  it;  and  that  they  would  be  iiifinitely  more 
benefited  by  a good  catalogue  in  manuscript,  well  kept 
up,  than  by  one  printed.”* 

Some  of  the  principal  arguments  on  the  other  side 
run  thus: — Mr.  Bolton  Corney  has  “long  felt  that  the 

* Minutes  of  Evidenve,  ut  807,  seqq. 

2 Ibid.,  Appendix,  392,  393. 
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I.OOH  111.  non-existence  of  a printed  Catalomie  is  one  of  the 

Cli.i,t..r  IV.  . ° , , 

To  prim,  or,  greatest  impediments  ...  that  a student  has  to  contend 
With.”  * Mr.  Craik  considers  a printed  Catalogue  es- 
sential  “for  the  use  of  the  readers,”  but  thinks  that 
Catalogue  “ might  be  a much  less  complicated  oiie  than 
is  required  for  the  use  of  the  House.”*  Professor  Owen 
says  that  until  a good  catalogue  is  published,  the  con- 
tents of  the  Library  “on  Natural  Historj"  will  continue 
comparatively  useless  to  Naturalists.”*  Li  a printed 
catalogue,  argues  Mr.  Payne.  Collier,  “the  word  which 
is  made  prominent  strikes  your  eye  at  once,  and  saves 
a great  deal  of  the  difficulty  that  you  have  in  examin- 
ing a MS.  Catalogue /do  not  propose  that  additions 

should  be  made  in  manuscript  to  the  printed  catalogue, 
I propose  that  [the  titles  of]  all  works  coming  in  after 
a certain  date  . . should  be  kept  in  MS.  ahd,  when  they 
arose  to  a cerPiin  number  and  bulk,  they  should  at 
once  be  put  into  print  for  the  use  of  readers.”*  “There 
ought  to  be,”  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  “a  general  Catalogue 
of  the  Museum  Library,  “drawn  up  with  the  best  skill 
possible;”  but  so  important  does  he  esteem  the  printing 
and  circulation  of  Catalogues  of  some  sort,  as  to  add: 
“ I should  say  that  the  worst  catalogue  that  was  ever 
ilrawn  up  by  the  hand  of  man  was  greatly  preferable 
to  no  [printed]  Catidogue  at  all!^’  * Much  similar  testi- 
mony might  be  adduced  ,^could  more  be  needed. 

' Minutef  of  Evidence,  ut  fupm,  351. 

’ Ibid.,  385. 

» Ibid..  575. 

* Ibid.,  333. 

Ibid.,  315. 
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When  it  became  tlie  duty  of  the  Commissioners  to  sum 
up  the  inquiry,  in  its  broad  results,  they  entirely  failed, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  to  discriminate,  as  they  should  have 
done,  between  the  main  question  and  its  accidents. 
Most  of  the  witnesses  who  contended  strongly  for  a 
Catalogue  in  print,  found  more  or  less  of  fault  with  the 
plan  and  character  of  the  Catalogue  which  had  been 
partially  printed  in  1841.  For  my  own  part,  I concur 
with  the  Commissioners  in  their  opinion  that  most  of 
these  objections  had  little  weight  or  cogency,  as  re- 
spects the  matter  in  hand;  whatever  may  have  been 
their  validity,  as  objections  against  the  principle  of 
alphabetical  cataloguing.  But  they  do  not  touch  the 
true  question. 

“With  us,”  say  the  Commissioners,  “the  opinion  pre- 
vails that  the  principal  advocates  of  a printed  Cata- 
logue have  ov'er-rated  its  utility,  and  under-rated  its 

difficulties.” The  Commissioners  (very  fallaciously) 

regard  the  choice  as  lying  necessarily  between  “a  com- 
pendious printed  catalogue,  complete  only  down  to  a 
certain  year,  followed  possibly  by  a series  of  supple- 
mental volumes,  on  the  one  hand;”*  and  “a  full  MS. 
Catalogue,  in  one  continued  series,  embracing  all  the 
works  which  have  been  arranged  for  use  on  the  shelves 

of  the  Library,”  on  the  other “We  cannot,”  they 

proceed,  “but  attach  great  importance  to  a main  ob- 

I “We  arjiue  on  the  supposition  of  that  work  [the  Catalogue],  being 
hereafter  completed  in  MS.,  with  all  its  present  essential  feuture.s,  down 
to  the  datff  gptcijied  oj‘  1839,  and  wc  are  convinced  that  the  advantages 
to  be  expected  from  its  entire  publication  will  not  then  be  considered 
such  as  to  justify  the  expense  which  at  the  lowest  possible  estimate  must 
attend  the  printing."  Heportf  lb. 
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jection, — the  amount  of  cost  to  be  incurred  on  titles 

of  common  books,  the  existence  of  which  in  the  Library 
must  be  notorious  to  every  one.” The  chief  justifica- 

tion, however,  of  their  disapproval  of  printing  is  sought 
in  the  iteration  and  re-iteration  of  the  assertion  that 
“such  a Catalogue,  being  one  of  a collection  constantly 
and  rapidly  increasing,  ....  can  never  be  a complete 
list  of  the  works  available  for  the  use  of  readers  in  the 
Library^  ‘ 

That,  in  one  sense,  any  Catalogue  of  a Librarj^  which 
is  constantly  increasing,  must  be  an  ‘^incomplete”  one  is 
very  obvious.  But  a similar  objection  might  be  made 
to  the  printing  of  every  treatise  upon  every  branch  of 
human  knowledge,  susceptible  of  progress.  And,  with 
curious  infelicity,  those  who  sought  to  make  this  in- 
evitable want  of  completeness  a reason  for  depriving 
European  literature  of  a work  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
a host  of  students , would  prove  one  of  its  best  instru- 
mepts  and  appliances,  stumble  on  the  bold  assertion 
that,  “If  completed  with  any  near  approach  to  the 
perfection  which  its  plan  and  rules  contemplate,  this 
[Manuscript]  Catalogue  will  form  a record  of  great  value 
to  future  times  of  the  printed  literature  of  the  period 
which  it  embraces.”’  In  what  sense  this  can  be  true 
of  a catalogue  locked  up  in  Manuscript  within  the  four 
walls  of  the  Museum,  I am  at  a loss  to  imagine.  The 
whole  of  the  Report  on  this  subject  abounds  in  like  in- 
consistencies. 

' Ufport.  til  tuiira,  20,  21  (1849). 

’ Ibid.,  19. 
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The  reasons  which  appear  to  me  conclusive  for  the 
eventual  printing  and  publication  of  a general  Catalogue 
of  the  contents  of  any  great  Library  may  be  thus  stated, 
by  way  of  summary: — 

1.  That  the  Catalogue  Itself  is  likely  to  be  more  care- 
fully and  accurately  compiled  if  prepared  for  the  press, 
in  full  prospect  of  public  criticism,  than  if  drawn  up 
merely  with  a view  to  its  remaining  in  manuscript 
within  the  walls  of  a Library. 

2.  That  the  internal  service  of  the  Library  will  be 
better  carried  on  with  many  copies  of  the  Catalogue  iu 
print  than  with  a few  copies  in  manuscript;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  more  than  a very  few  copies  are  pre- 
pared in  manuscript, — whether  merely  by  hand,  or  by 
the  aid  of  such  appliances  as  the  ‘manifold  writer,' — 
written  copies  will  become  more  expensive  than  printed 
ones,  both  being  alike  perishable  when  in  constant  use, 
but  the  one  immediately  replaceable  for  the  mere  cost 
of  its  paper;  the  other  only  to  be  replaced  after  con- 
siderable delay  and  with  great  expense. 

3.  That  the  students  and  readers  freiiuenting  a Li- 
brary, and  especially  those  of  them  whose  pursuits  are 
most  important  aiKl  continuous,  will  derive  very  great 
advantage  from  being  enabled  to  consult  its  Catalogues, 
— some  by  purchasing  them  for  their  own  Libraries; 
others  by  obtaining  access  to  them  at  clubs,  literary 
institutions,  and  the  like, — at  hours  when  there  is  no 
access  to  the  Library  itself;  thus  economising  their 
limited  leisure,  during  the  Library  hours,  and  avoiding 
the  necessity  of  spending  in  the  search  for  books  the 
time  which  ought  to  be  occupied  in  reading  them. 
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4.  Tliat  the  time  of  the  readers  within  the  Library 
itself  will  he  still  further  economised  by  the  gi’eater 
lef^ibility  of  print  as  compared  with  manuscript. 

That  to  print  and  publish  the  Catalogue  is  mani 
festly  calculated  to  promote  that  great  addition  to  the 
public  utility  of  a Library,  the  use  of  which  may  be  at 
present  restricted  within  its  walls,  that  would  accrue 
from  adding  to  it,  under  proper  regulations,  a lending 
department  for  persons  of  studious  pursuits  wherever 
resident. 

(!.  That  by  the  publication  and  wide  diflFusion  of  the 
Catalomie  the  deficiencies  which  mav  still  exist  in  the 

o « 

Library  will  be  better  appreciated  and  more  readily 
supplied. 

7.  That  a general  Catalogue  of  an  extensive  Library 
will  be,  in  itself,  a most  important  contribution  to  Li- 
teraiy  History  and  to  Biography,  as  well  as  to  the 
science  of  Bibliography;  and  that  its  utility  in  these  re- 
spects will  be  altogether  dependent  on  its  full  and  com- 
prehensive character,  as  containing  alike  the  most 
trivial,  ephemeral  and  common,  and  the  most  valuable, 
rare,  and  costly  of  books  in  all  languages,  without  any 
selection  or  elimination  whatever. 

8.  That  the  publication  of  a Catalogue,  so  extensive 
and  so  valuable,  places  in  the  hands  of  the  governing 
body  an  efficient  means  of  promoting  that  literary  inter 
covirse  between  this  and  other  countries  which  is,  for 
many  reasons,  highly  desirable,  and  which  has  hitherto 
received  too  little  encouragement  in  Great  Britain. 
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It  will  be  obvious  that  many  of  the  advantages  I ha\  'C  111. 

thus  enumerated  as  likely  to  accrue  to  literature  from  print,  or, 

, . p /»  11  * 1 1 print. 

the  piihhcation  of  a full  and  accurate  Catalogue  of  such 
a Library  as  that  of  the  British  Museum,  are  wholly 
Independent  of  the  subsequent  growth  and  increase  of 
the  collection.  No  amount  of  addition  which  may  be 
made  to  it  hereafter,  can  destroy  the  literary  and  biblio- 
graphical value  of  a good  ami  trustworthy  Catalogue 
of  all  the  books  already  contained  in  a great  collection. 

For  a long  period  of  years  to  come,  such  a Catalogue 
would  bring  under  the  student’s  notice  a majority  of  all 
the  good  and  useful  books  in  almost  every  department 
of  human  knowledge. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  primary  object 
of  the  ('atalogue  of  a Library  is  to  facilitate  the  supply 
of  its  books.  The  more  rapid  the  accessions  to  such  a 
Library,  the  sooner  does  its  Catalogue  re(juire  Supple- 
ment after  Supplement.  And  thus  it  is  (as  we  have 
seen)  that  some  have  leapt  to  the  conclusion  that,  what- 
ever its  advantages,  a,  printed  Catalogue,  in  a rapidly 
increasing  Library,  must  not  be  looked  for,  under  or- 
dinary circumstances. 

If,  however,  means  can  be  devised  to  keep  up  a Cata- 
logue in  print,  without  resorting  to  this  clumsy  expe- 
dient of  successive  Supplements,  it  is  clear  that  all  dif- 
ficulty, as  respects  Printing,  will  disappear.  Such  a 
plan  appears  to  have  been  conceived,  some  nine  or  ten  , 
years  ago, — quite  independently  and  almost  simultane- 
ously,— by  two  men  of  letters:  one  in  England  and  the 
other  in  America. 

Amongst  the  witnesses  examined  by  the  Museum  Coin- 
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^.ooii  iii.^  missioners  was  Mr.  William  Desbo rough  Cooley,  long 

To  print,  or,  known  to  the  Public  as  one  of  our  best  geocraphers. 

not  to  priut?  ^ O P I 

After  testifying  to  the  importance  of  a printed  Cata- 
logue, he  proceeds  to  express  his  oiiinion  that  the  titles 
of  books  might  be  set  up  by  compositors  even  from  the 
title  pages  themselves — if  properly  prepared  for  the 
purpose — without  previous  transcription,  and  that 
these  titles  might  “be  stereotyped  at  one  cast,  but  still 

so  that  the  titles  be  separate” “ I do  not  mean,” 

he  adds , “ that  there  is  to  be  a separate  casting  for  each 
title.  I mean  that  they  are,  by  means  of  metallic  par- 
titions to  be  separable.  But  even  supposing  them  to 
be  cast  in  one  plate,  and  afterwards  cut  asunder,  I be- 
lieve that  they  would  not  cost  so  much  as  the  doubly 
transcribed  titles  in  the  written  catalogue.* 

It  is  clear  that  once  in  type  these  stereotyped  titles 
would  never  lose  their  value,  but  might  be  made  to  serve 
successively  for  distinct  (’atalogues;  that  they  might  be 
intercalated  indefinitely  with  additional  titles,  and  hav- 
ing been  first  used  for  a general  alphabetical  Catalogue, 
might  afterwards  be  broken  up  into  special  Catalogues 
of  particular  classes  of  books.  Such  special  Catalogues 
would  be  of  great  advantage. 

Mr.  Cooley  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  propose 
publicly  this  ingenious  plan  for  a permanent  and  ex- 
pansive catalogue,  but  the  same  idea  had  already  oc- 
curred to  Professor  Jewett,  now  the  distinguished  Li- 
brarian of  the  City  Library  of  Boston,  who  seems  to 
have  made  it  the  subject  of  discussion  with  some  of  his 

I Minutet  of  Eridrnee,  Feb.  9,  1849.  Q.  4715-4717,  29C. 
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friends  and  correspondents,  both  in  England  and  Ame- 
rica, without,  however,  having  had  any  opportunity, 
until  1849,  of  reducing  it  to  practice. 

In  a paper  which  was  read  before  the  ‘American  As- 
sociation for  the  advancement  of  Science’,  at  its  third 
meeting  atNew  Haven,  in  August  1849,  Mr.  Jewett  gave 
a full  account  of  the  steps  by  which  he  had  been  led  to 
form  the  plan  of  a stereotyped  Catalogue.  The  follow- 
ing brief  extract,  descriptive  of  two  distinct  sjjecimens 
of  such  a Catalogue,  both  of  which  were  submitted  to 
the  meeting,  I give  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  pre- 
cisely how  the  matter  stood  at  that  period : 

am  able  to  offer  for  your  examination  two  specimen  pages, 
with  the  aid  of  which  I can  readily  explain  the  several  methods 
by  which  titles  may  be  thus  stereotyped.  The  first  of  these  is  tlto 
• electrotype  plate,  made  at  the  suggestion  of  Rev.  Mr.  Hale,  by 
Mr.  Wilcox  of  Boston.  It  is  a beautiful  piece  of  work,  and  sett> 
les  beyond  controversy  the  practicability  of  printing  catalogues  in 
this  way. 

**By  the  ordinary  electrotype  process,  a layer  of  copper,  about 
l>40th  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  is  deposited  upon  a mould  taken 
from  the  type  in  wax.  This  plate  is  then  soldered  upon  a plate 
of  type  metal,  say  of  an  inch  thick,  in  order  to  stiffen  it.  The 
titles  are  then  separated  by  means  of  a circular  saw\  For  print- 
ing, these  .titles  are  mounted  upon  iron  blocks  of  the  size  of  the 
page,  and  arc  held  in  their  places  by  clamps. 

*^This  plan  might  be  modified  by  mounting  the  pages  of  the 
electrotype  plate  upon  a metallic  block  of  the  height  of  ordinary 
type,  and  then  sawing  apart  the  titles;  or  by  preparing  a common 
stereotype  plate  in  the  same  way;  or  by  casting  the  titles  separate 
and  of  the  height  of  type.  The  only  objection  which  I know  of 
to  the  latter  mode  is  the  great  weight  of  the  type  metal,  which, 
for  several  hundred  thousand  titles,  would  be  enormous  and  ex- 
pensive. 

“The  other  specimen  page  whicn  I have  to  offer  is  a first  at- 
tempt to  use  for  our  purpose  a new  invention,  which,  if  it  stands 
the  test  to  which  practical  men  are  now  subjecting  it  in  W’ash- 
ington , will  form  a new  era  in  the  art  of  stereotyping.  A gen- 
tleman from  Indiana,  Mr.  Jbsiuh  Warren,  is  the  inventor.  The 
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material  which  hi*  uses  ft»r  storeotypiug  cosU  not  more  than  three 
cents  an  octavo  page.  Tl>c  process  is  so  simple,  that  any  man  of 
average  ingenuity  couhl  learn  to  practice  it  successfully  by  two  or 
three  days’  instruction.  The  cost  of  apparatus  for  carrying  on  the 
work  on  a small  scale,  but  in  a workmanlike  style,  need  not  ex- 
ceed ten  dollars.  The  rapidity  of  execution  is  such,  that  one  man 
could  produce  at  least  2o  octavo  pages  a day,  all  finished  and 
ready  for  use.  The  plates,  like  this  which  1 exhibit,  will  give  a 
beautiful  impression.  They  seem  more  durable  than  common  ste- 
rcittypc  plates;  and  so  far  as  now  known  or  feared,  they  are  not 
in  any  greater  degree  liable  to  injury. 

“I  would  remark  that  a company  of  practical  printers  have 
purchased  the  right  to  use  this  process  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, after  having  entirely  satisfied  themselves  of  its  value;  and 
they  are  now  stereotyping  by  it  a part  of  the  Patent  Office 
Report.” 


Thus  did  the  matter  tshajje  itself  to  Mr.  Jewett  in  1849. 
As  experiment  proeeeded,  various  modifications  were 
made.  In  August,  1850,  a Commission  of  Inquiry  was 
aj)])ointcd  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  (composed  of 
Mr.  Edward  Everett,  Mr.  J.  G.  Cogswell,  Mr.  George 
Livermore,  and  otliers  of  like  competence,)  who  re- 
ported favourably  of  the  plan,  and  recommended  the 
Regents  to  obtain  the  requisite  authority  for  compiling 
and  stereotyping  a Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress at  Washington.  Such  authority  was  obtained. 
The  task  was  entrusted  to  the  superintendence  (>f  Mr. 
Jewett,  who  made,  as  I am  assured,  considerable  pro- 
gress in  its  execution.  But  the  personal  disputes  which 
soon  grew  out|  of  different  views  as  to  the  management 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  resulted  in  Mr.  Jewett'.s 
removal  from  Washington,  and  entailed  the  suspension 
of  the  Congress  Library  Catalogue,  which  still  there- 
fore remains  unfinished.  I'hiough,  however,  has  been 
<lone  to  give  assurance  of  ultimate  success. 
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In  a series  of  elaborate  articles  on  this  question  of 
the  Catalogues  of  Libraries,  (published  with  especial  re- 
ference to  the  Report  of  the  Mnsenin  Commission  <jf 
1849,),  an  able  writer  in  the  Athemeum,  strongly  urged 
the  preparation,  at  the  public  cost,  of  a Universal  Cata- 
logue, to  be  stereotyped  upon  the  plans  of  Mr.  Cooley. 
According  to  this  scheme,  all  known  books,  in  all  lan- 
guages, were,  by  degi-ees,  to  be  catalogued,  irrespect- 
ively of  their  presence  in,  or  absence  from,  any  given 
Library.  The  writer  foresaw  that  “ the  idea  of  such  a 
Universal  Catalogue  would  seem,  at  the  first  suggestion, 
somewhat  wild  and  visionary;”  but  added, — not,  I think, 
without  good  grounds, — “the  more  closely  it  is  exa- 
mined, the  more  distinctly...  will  it  gi'ow  into  a reality, 
simple  and  practicable.”  That  such  a thing  might  be 
achieved,  if  worth  achieving,  by  dint  of  time,  patience, 
and  money,  is  entirely  credible.  And  there  is  matter  in 
the  Atheiurnin  articles  which  every  bibliographer,  and 
especially  every  bibliographical  Librarian,  vvill  be  the 
better  for  reading  and  thinking  over.  As  the  writer 
most  truly  said,  in  concluding  his  labours:  “The 

learned  Librarians  of  the  Museum  may  have  a good 
humoured  laugh  at  it;  but  they  should  remember  that 
if  the  world  has  its  ignorances,  learned  bibliographers 
have  their  pi'cjudices,  and  that  a laugh  will  not  settle 
the  (piestion  one  way  or  the  other.  They  cannot  laugh 
louder  than  did  certain  other  officials,  when  Mr.  Hill 
proposed  to  reduce  all  postage  charges  to  one  uniform 
rate,  and  that  rate,  one  penny;  yet  that  idea  spreail 
and  strengthened,  and  has  become  ‘a  great  fact’.” 

' The  Atheitivum^  X860,  501,  502. 
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The  true  obstacle  does  not  lie  in  the  impracticability, 
but  in  the  doubtful  worth  of  the  thing  when  realized. 
The  sheet-anchor  of  cataloguing- work,  as  of  all  other 
true  work  that  a man  has  to  do,  is  accuracy;  as  much 
of  it  as  a reasonable , not  a pedantic  intellect,  (to  use 
Mr.  Carlyle’s  phrase,)  may  find  attainable.  When  any' 
man  shall  have  succeeded  in  cataloguing,  from  hear- 
says, any  fifty  books  that  he  has  never  seen,  with  that 
reasonable  amount  of  truthfulness  which  is  the  condi- 
tion of  utility,  a foundation  will  have  been  laid  for  a 
“Universal  Catalogue.’ 
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Q.  Ar«  you  aware  whether  there  is  any  cuUectJoD 
on  the  Contincot,  which,  from  its  sUe  and  ralue,  bears 
any  aoaloxy  to  the  cullecUoii  in  the  Uuseum,  In  which 
a printed  Calalo^ue  enista  or  is  in  contemplation?  Atu. 

It  is  no  reason,  in  my  apprehension  at  least,  why 

the  printed  books  la  the  British  Museum  should  not 
bo  enrolled  in  a printed  Catalogue,  that  1 6ud  no  such 
Catalogue  at  Dresden  or  at  Stuttgart 

fiir  R.  H.  Imolis  (MimtUet  of  Eeidenee  on  Britith 
Museum,  788). 


To  the  argument  In  favour  of  a MS.  Catalogue  drawn 
from  the  example  of  the  great  Continental  Libraries, 
we  have  ..  replied:  What  to  ns  Is  the  authority  of 
— Russia,  of  Prussia,  or  of  Austria?  The  British 
Mnseom  is  the  People’s  Museum;  the  Library  la  the 
People's  Library;  ....  it  is  not  a London  Library,  it 
is  a NatioMal  Library. 

TA«  Athenmum  (1860),  499. 


Within  the  brief  period  that  has  elapsed  since  Lord 
Ellesmere’s  Commission  recommended  manuscript  cata- 
logues as  preferable  to  printed,  for  great  and  increas- 
ing Libraries,  there  has  been  remarkable  activity  in 
several  such  Libraries,  either  in  printing  Catalogues  or 
in  preparing  them  with  the  avowed  intention  to  print. 
But  if  no  one  such  instance  could  be  pointed  to ; if  no 
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great  Library  in  Europe  cither  had,  or  souglit  to  liave, 
a printed  catalogue;  the  worth  and  desirableness  of 
such  a Catalogue  would  be  just  what  they  are.  The 
(jue.stion  is  simply  a ipiestion  of  funds.  If  a Library 
has  no  means  of  defraying  the  printer's  bill,  save  by 
ceasing  to  buy  liooks,  by  cramping  the  establishment, 
and  by  narrowing  the  public  facilities  in  all  other  re- 
spects, Catalogues  must,  undoubtedly,  remain  in  manu- 
script; unless,  indeed,  the  eminent  exampleof  MM.  Didot, 
in  undertaking  to  print,  at  their  own  risk,  a great  ca- 
talogue (hereafter  to  be  described),  should  find  imi- 
tators. 

Quite  enough,  however,  has  been  accomplished  in 
this  direction  for  encouragement  and  good  augury.  The 
excellent  classed  Catalogue  of  the  Bunan  Library,  by 
Franckius ; the  masterly  aljihabetical  Catalogue  of  the 
Casanate  Library,  by  Audiffredi;  have  merits  which  are 
entirely  untouched  by  those  circumstances  of  human 
vicissitude  and  mortality,  that  have  left  them  incom- 
plete. In  the  jirintcd  catalogues  of  our  own  Bodleian 
there  is  at  least  proof  that  neither  the  magnitude  nor 
constant  growth  of  a Library  is  an  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle to  the  publication,  from  time  to  time,  of  Cata- 
logues of  reasonable  completeness,  and  of  undeniable 
utility. 

But  the  case  of  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris  pre- 
sents more  eneouraging  circumstances  still.  Here 
every  kind  of  impediment,  outward  and  inward,  has 
l)een  met  and  ovi*rcome.  The  excellent  Catalogue 
which  was  printed  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
(between  the  years  1739  and  1753,)  comprises  only 
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the  Classes,  Theolmjij,  Polite  Literature,  and  Law.  The 
death  of  the  principal  editor,  the  terrible  disorder  of 
French  finance,  the  dejilorable  changes  introduced  into 
the  inanagenient  of  the  Library  under  Lewis  XV.,  all 
combined  to  stop  its  progress  before  the  last-named 
Class  was  completed.  Then  followed  the  enormous  in- 
flux of  books  which  the  Revolution  bronglit  wifh  it, 
and  that  ‘Chaos  come  again,"  'which  was  its  necessary 
consequence,  despite  the  gallant  struggles  of  Van 
Praet. 

It  is  a memorable  circumstance  that  in  the  very  heat 
of  that  Revolution  Talleyrand  had  the  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight to  urge,  though  unavailingly,  the  employment  of 
some  of  the  learned  Penedictincs  of  St.  Maur  in  the  re- 
sumption of  the  Catalogue  of  Sallier  and  his  colleagues. 
Had  this  been  done,  a foundation,  at  all  events,  would 
have  been  laid,  on  which  the  superstructure  would  have 
proceeded  in  happier  times.  Rnt,  as  it  was,  the  ar- 
rears continued  to  accumulate,  until  in  1838,  it  was  as- 
certained that  at  least  220,000  works  were  neither  ca- 
talogued, nor  entered  even  in  accession -lists,  nor  de- 
finitively placed  on  the  shelves.  “Such,"  says  M.  Pau- 
lin Paris,  “is  the  ine\itable  connexion  between  the 
proper  keeping  up  of  Catalogues,  and  their  preparation 
for  the  Press,  that  from  1753,  downwards,  we  see  the 
zeal  of  all  the  Librarians  cool  and  die  away.  To  delay 
to  print  is  [eventually]  to  cease  to  comjjile” Not- 

withstanding the  efforts  that  followed  in  the  wake  of 
the  special  grants  of  1839,  only  about  a tenth,  it  is 
said,  of  the  arrear  was  fairly  overtaken  within  eight 
years.  The  thing  was  first  really  grappled  with  by 
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the  results  of  an  Imperial  decree  of  the  24.  January 
1852. 

This  decree  simply  gave  to  one  officer  the  entire 
control  and  responsibility  of  the  cataloguing.  That, 
and  that  only,  was  to  be  his  task,  and  he  was  supplied 
with  the  men  and  the  appliances  needful  for  its  per- 
formance. .M.  Taschereau,  on  whom  this  business  was 
devolved  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  justified 
the  wisdom  of  the  choice  by  the  publication  of  his  first 
volume  within  three  years  of  his  appointment,  and  to 
this  he  has  since  added  three  other  volumes. 

He  began  with  the  History  of  France,  arranging  that 
subject  under  these  thirteen  sub-divisions:  I.  Intro- 
ductory works  and  General  Histories;  II.  History  of 
several  reigns;  HI.  History  of  individual  reigns;  IV. 
Political  History,  in  particular;  including  Political  Jour- 
nals and  other  periodicals;  V.  Religious  History;  VI. 
.Administrative  History ; VII.  Diplomatic  History ; VIII. 
Militaiy  History;  IX.  Archmology;  X.  Numismatology; 
XI.  Topography;  XII.  Genealogy;  XIII.  Biography. 
In  the  preface  to  his  first  volume  M.  Taschereau  says: 
“In  order  that  the  class  of  French  History  should  pre- 
sent to  the  student  a complete  body  of  references , I 
have  indicated  ...  all  the  Acts  of  legislative  or  judicial 
authority  to  which  the  events  of  our  History  have  led, 
or  by  which  they  have  been  caused,  as  well  as  those 
pieces  of  Poetry  which  were  contemporaneous  with  those 
events,  whether  intended  to  commemorate,  to  satirize, 
or  to  deplore  them.  These  decrees  and  these  poems  I 
have  allowed  to  remain  in  the  various  divisions  allotted 
to  Leyislation, — Jurisprudence, — Poetry,  in  the  respec- 
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tive  Catalogues  of  which  they  will  appear  in  their  pro-  "y 
per  order.  Here,  they  are  briefly  indicated,  with  a 
mark  of  reference,  and  without  any  bibliographical 
detail.  And,  further,  in  this  Historical  Catalogue  itself, 

I have  not  been  deterred  fr6in  giving  double  entries  ... 
of  works  which  appeared  to  have  an  equal  claim  to 
insertion  in  different  sections,  so  that  the  reader  may 
always  meet  with  a complete  series  of  the  documents 
which  relate  to  the  event,  the  place,  or  the  person  he 

may  be  studying Indications  are  also  supplied 

in  the  Catalogue  of  such  materials  relating  to  French 
History  as  are  contained  in  departments  of  the  Imperial 
Library,  other  than  that  of  Printed  Books,  and  these  it 
is  intended  finally  to  supplement  with  those  volumes 
and  tracts  on  the  same  subject,  not  contained  in  the 
Imperial  Library,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  other 
Public  Libraries  at  Paris.” 

The  principal  Rules  which  have  governed  the  various 
details  of  this  Catalogue  may  be  briefly  indicated  thus : — 

1.  The  titles  of  books  aro  unaltered,  save  by  occasional  abridgement,  Rales  of  the 

shewn  by  the  insertion  of  dots  thus, Cmuioguo  of  the 

2.  If  there  be  no  title  to  the  book  catalogued,  a descriptive  title  is  *'*'**^[*paJ^***^**^^ 
supplied  between  (parentheses),  followed  by  the  commencing  words 

of  the  booh  itself. 

3.  All  titles  in  ancient  and  foreign  languages,  other  than  Greek,  La< 
tin,  and  their  West>European  derit'atives,  are  followed  by  a French 
translation  between  [brackets]. 

4.  Titles  which  are  quoted  upon  a title-page  are  indicated  by  ^in- 
verted commas;  foreign  words  quoted  on  a title-page  are  printed 
in  Italica. 

5.  The  orthography  of  title-pages  anterior  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  is  exactly  reproduced. 

C.  The  orthography  of  title-pages  of  all  periods,  os  respects  proper 
names,  is  exactly  followed;  references  being  given  in  the  Index 
from  all  the  forms  which  occur  to  that  w'hich  is  deemed  the  pre- 
ferable form. 
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7.  Tlic  name  of  the  puhli»ht‘r  iu  irisertod;  that  aUo  of  the  printer  is 
mentioned  when  that  of  the  publishiT  does  not  appear,  or  when 
the  printer's  name  marks  the  difference  between  any  two  editions. 

It  niav  I'urther  be  added  that  in  this  Catalogue  the 
titles  of  collective  works  are  reproduced  as  they  occur, 
whether  they  specify  or  do  not  specify  the  works  con- 
tained in  the  respective  collections;  and  that,  in  addition, 
each  work  is  entpred  separately,  in  that  place  which 
it  would  occupy  if  separately  published.  The  editor 
most  justly  submits,  in  concluding  his  preface,  that  the 
errors  and  imperfections  which  he  knows  to  be  ine- 
vitable in  any  such  undertaking  will  not  prevent  his 
work  from  becoming  “the  richest  and  most  useful  cata- 
logue which  has  ever  been  published,"  and,  in  the  se- 
((uel,  “an  indispensable  appliance  for  every  student 
who  seeks  to  know  the  history  ...  of  any  branch  what- 
ever of  human  knowledge.” 

The  following  extract  embraces  the  contents  of  ojie 
quarto  page  of  this  Catalogue  (taken  from  the  fourth 
volume).  This  specimen  will  speak  for  itself.  The 
recent  French  Commission,  in  a circuitous  fashion, 
has  revived  some  of  the  fallacies,  on  the  question 
of  printing,  of  Lord  Ellesmere's  Commission  of 
1841);  but  too  much  has  been  done,  and  done  too 
well,  to  admit  of  permanent  mi.schief  now,  how- 
ever ingeniously  iloubts  may  be  suggested,  or  obstacles 
created.  Improvements  may  and  will  be  made  in  plan 
and  methods,  as  this  great  work  proceeds;  but  thejn’int- 
iutj  u-ill  (JO  on.  In  the  Minister’s  Rejiort  there  is  no 
distinct  statement  as  to  his  [iresent  intentions.  He 
speaks  of  the  "difficulty  and  costliness"  of  the  work. 
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but  he  also  says;  “The  systematic  catalogue,  two  parts 
of  which  will  soon  be  completed  . . . will  be  ultimately 
continued  for  all  the  other  classes.”  And  these  words 
will  prove  to  be  prophetic,  whether  the  present  Mi- 
nister yields  to,  or  resists,  the  influences  that  are  so  cle- 
verly at  work  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of  new 
schemes. 

“(57.  Afficlies,  annonees  et  avis  divers.  (Annecs  171)2-178.-5.) 
— Pa/i’s,  (lit  bureau  tPadressef  22  rol.  relih  en  17. 

(Suite  du  ii"  precedent.  — Redige  do  luemc  par  Mel'hnikr  pk  Qi-er- 
LOS,  pour  K*s  17  premieres  aiinees,  ot,  a partir  de  1770,  par  I’abbe  uk 
Fostbsai.  — On  a joint  au  volume  do  1765  une  lettro  autographe  du 
reducteur;  a ceux  de  1762  ct  177G  un  avia  imprime;  a celui  do  1777 
une  notice  bibliograpbique  manuseritc,  et  a celui  de  1783  un  prospec- 
tus. — plupart  de«  volumes  eontiennent  dcs  cartons  et  des  nole« 
luannscrites.  — A partir  du  n'*  51  de  1783,  le  litre  devient  celui  du  n” 
suivant.) 

(58.  Atlichcs,  annonees  et  avis  divers,  on  Journal  general 
de  Franee.  (Annee  1784.)  — Parin,  au  bureau  du  journal, 
in-P'. 

(Suite  des  *2  n"*  precedents.  — Redige  par  I’abbe  dk  Foxtbsai.) 

69.  Journal  general  do  France.  (Annecs  1785-1792.)  — 
Paris,  au  bureau  du  journal , 10  vol.  in-4'’. 

(Hebdumadaire  et  ensuite  (|uotidien.  — Suite  des  3 n*’*  pr<^cedents.  ~ 
Redige  jusipi’a  la  mi-janvier  1791,  par  I'abb^  de  Fontknai,  qui  Taban- 
donna  a cette  epoque,  et  fit  paraitre,  des  lo  l*"^  ftWrier  suivant,  une  noii- 
vellc  fcuille  intitule  : Journal  ^c/iera/,  par  J/.  Vabhe  Foxthkai.  Voycz 
ci-apres,  page  379,  n”  538.  — Interrompu  depuis  Ic  10  aout  1792  jus- 
qu’a  la  fin  de  Van  IV.  — Les  n""  156-lGO  de  1789,  et  1-9  dc  1790  por- 
tent le  noin  du  r(idacteur.  — On  a joint  uii  prospectus  a ibacunc  des 
aimees  1785,  1786,  1788  et  1790.  — Lea  vol.  de  1787,  1788  et  1789 
simt  termines  cbacun  par  un  supplement  de  2 iV**,  avee  pagination  par- 
ticulicre. ) 

70.  Journal  general  de  France.  (1"'  vendiuninire-JO  germi- 
nal an  V.)  — Paris,  imp.  de  F.  TeuU'eres,  in-4'’. 

(Reprise  du  ii"’  preetvlent.  — Avee  prospeetus.) 

71.  .Tournal  general  de  France,  I'Orateiir  eonstitutionnel  et 
le  (iardicn  de  la  constitution.  Par  Mailhe  et  Jollivet,  dit 
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Benin.  Baralere.  (Floriial-fructidor  au  V.)  — Paris,  imp.  de  V. 
l u.ptcr  V.  Toulieres,  in  4'*. 

(Suite  ilu  n“  precedent.  — A partir  du  cooipliiniontaire,  le  litre  de- 
Estimates.  vicnt  cclui  du  n"  suivaut.) 

72.  Journal  general  de  la  repubUque  fran?aisc.  (An  VI.) 
impcrini  Librnry  — Paris,  ds  Vimwimerie  des  Petites  afficlux,  in-4'^. 

(Suite  des  2 n“*  precedents.) 

• Petites  affiches,  annonces  ct  avis  divers,  ou  Journal  ge- 
neral de  France.  (Ans  V-VI.) 

(Annexe  des  3 n“*  precedents.) 

(Voyez  la  division  COMMERCE.) 

73.  Petites  affiches  de  Paris , ou  Journal  general  d’annon- 
ces,  d'indication  et  de  correspondance , conunercial,  politique 
et  litterairc.  (Nivose  an  VUI-septembre  1811.)  — Paris,  F. 
Nicolas,  141  vol. 

(Quotidion.  — Redigecs,  pendant  tout  le  conrs  do  leur  publication, 
par  DiCBAV-DcaixiL.  — Kcmplacees  d’officc,  le  1"  octobre  1811,  par 
Ics  A/fichet,  annonces,  et  avis  divers,  ou  Journal  tjeniral  de  France.  — 

Voyez  fa  division  COMMERCE.) 


74.  Journal  historique  et  politique  des  prineipaux  evene- 
ineuts  des  differentes  cours  de  I’Europe.  (1772-1783.)  — Ge- 
nlee,  45  vol.  in-12. 

(1‘araissant  trois  fois  par  mois.) 

A.  — m2,  etc.  — Geneve,  in-12.  (Reimpression  des  an- 
necB  1772  ct  1773.) 

75.  Journal  historique  et  politique,  par  M.  Mallet  Du 
Pan  I’aluA  (1784-1787.)  — Geneve,  16  vol.  in-12. 

(Continuation  du  n“  precedent.  — Hebdomadaire. ) 

76.  Journal  historique  et  politique  de  Geneve.  (1788-17U2.) 
— Geneve,  IS  vol.  in-12. 

(Continuation  des  2 n®*  precedents.  — La  couverture  imprinie  pone; 
Journal  de  Oenece.) 

77.  Correspondance  litterairc  secrete.  — Neuwied,  Societe 
ftjpograpkique,  1774-1793 , in-8. 

(Hebdomadaire.  — Far  Mktua,  G.  Iubket  ct  autres.  — Reserve.) 
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78.  Journal  do  politique  ct  de  litterature,  contenant  les  BOOK  tn. 
priucipaux  dveneinents  de  toutes  les  cours,  les  nouvclles  de 

la  republique  des  lettres,  etc.  — Bruxelles;  ct  Paris,  Pane- 
koucke,  in-8'>.  E.umaic.. 

( PuruiBsant  trois  fois  par  mois.  — Redige  par  Lxngcet,  jusqu'au  15 
juin  1778,  et  depuis  lors  jusqu'en  1783,  par  La  Harpk  et  Fomtembllb.)  of  I ho 

1774.  1 vol.  1778.  Tom.  I-II.  '"‘‘''.0^'’"’ 

1775.  3 vol.  1781.  Tom.  I. 

1776.  3 vol. 

79.  Joum!»l  singe,  par  M.  Piaud.  — Londres;  et  Paris, 

C'ailleau,  1776,  in-8'\ 

80.  Journal  de  Paris.  (Janvier  1777-septembre  1811.)  — 

Paris,  'rue  du  Four  Saint- Ilonori,  etc.,  87  vol.  in-4".  ' , 

(Quotidien.  — Suspendu  ‘d  fois  : la  1^,  du  23  au  28  janvicr  1777; 
la  2*;,  du  13  aout  au  30  septembre  1792  (n”*  226-274).  Cette  2^  la- 
cunc  a el6  reuiplio  par  deux  cahiers  separes,  publics  dans  rintervalle  de 
la  suspension.  Les  n'*”  du  6 octobro  1792  au  2 reutose  an  III  sont  in- 
titules : Journal  de  Paris  national.  — Au  n"  234  de  I’an  IV,  le  titre 
porte  en  plus  ; Par  les  eiloi/ens  HoEDCRiiR  et  Cobaxcex.  Lo  nom  du 
let  auteur  disparait  au  n"  93,  et  celui  du  2*;  au  n"  125  de  I'an  VIII. 

Chacune  des  annees  1789,  1790  et  1791  cat  suivie  d'une  table  redigee 
par  Topis.) 

81.  Journal  de  Paris,  politique,  commercial  ct  litteraire. 

(Octobre  1811-decembre  1826.)  — Paris,  imp.  de  Chaignieau 
aini,  31  vol.  gr.  in-4". 

(Suite  du  n”  precedent.  — A partir  du  7 novembre  1819,  le  titre  dc- 
Tient  : Journal  de  Paris  et  des  departements. ) 

• Journal  de  Paris,  politique,  commercial  ct  litteraire.  Bul- 
letin de  commerce. 

(Annexe  du  n”  precedent.) 

(Voyez  la  division  COMMERCE.) 

82.  Abrtigc  du  « Journal  de  Paris*,  ou  Rccueil  des  articles 
les  plus  intdressants  inseres  dans  le  journal,  depuis  son  ori- 
gine,  et  ranges  par  ordre  de  maticres.  Annees  1777,  1778, 

1779,  1780,  1781.  — Paris,  au  bureau  du  Journal,  1789,  2 tom. 
en  4 vol.  in-4". 

83.  (Circulaire  annonfant  I’ouverture  d’un  emprunt  de 
300,000  fr.  par  le  «Joumal  de  Paris*,  et  commenpant  par  ces 
mots:)  Le  «Joumal  de  Paris*  existc  depuis  I’annde  1770...  — 

(Paris,)  imp.  de  Everat,  (1837,)  in-8".  Piice." 
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IIOOR  111.  This,  however,  is  the  specimen  of  a Catalogue  too 
*K«rpi™.  elaborate  and  costly  for  any  Library,  but  a great  and 

IndiLves,  «nd  , . ^ 

wealtiiy  one.  We  need  also  examples  of  a more  po- 
pular  and  compendious  kind.  Such  as  follow  are  offered 
as  mere  suggestions,  framed  with  especial  reference  to 
our  Town  Libraries  and  I append  to  them  estimates 
for  the  printing  of  such  Catalogues,  which  were  fur- 
nished to  a City  Council,  u])on  a recent  occasion. 


HISTOHY  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAXU 


1*Kr.iia  ]iUpK. 


l*ri‘8a.  Mhelf. 


No.  oil 
Shelf. 
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501  Angloruin  gesta;  or  a brief  History  of  Eng- 
land,   since  the  first  attenij)t  of  Ju- 

lius Ca'sar  upon  this  Island  to  the  Coro- 
nation-day of  Charles  II.  liy  George 
Meuiton.  12ino.  Loud.  liiTo. 

'1.5-24  502  The  History  of  England,  from  the  first 
^ I Invasion  of  the  Romans  to  the  accession 
i of  William  and  Mary  in  1(i88.  By  John 

Likgard,  D.D.  Fifth  Edition,  revised 
.and  considerably  enlarged. 

10  vols.  8vo.  Load.  1840. 
8(1)  503  [Tferit’ie  0/' Lin«.\Ud’s  History  of  England. 

Ffom  the.  Edinburgh  Review,  Nos.  83  and 
87.  Hy  John  Allen.]  8vo.  Edinb.  1825-0. 
1.504  A Vindication  of  certain  j>a.ii>ai/r.i  in  the 
8 (2)  I fourth  and  fifth  vohimce  of  the  History  of 
I England.  By  J.  LiSGAitn,  D.D.  Fourth 
I j editi{>n,  with  a postscript  in  answer  to  Dr. 

I Allen’s  Reply.  8vo.  Lond.  1827. 

I '.50.5  Reply  to  Dr.  LlNOAltli’s  Vindication ; in 
i 8 (3)  a letter  to  Franch  Jeff  ray,  (sic.). 

[ • from  John  Ali.en.  Second  edition. 

j 8vo.  Lond.  1.827. 

1 •5tK>  A complete  history  of  England,  to 

10-12  the  death  ofK.Wdliamlll.  [By  Milton, 
I Daniel,  Habingtun,  More,  Buck,  Ba- 
I CON,  Herbert  (of  Cherbury),  Hayward, 
I Godwin,  Camden,  Wilson, imd  Ken- 
net.  Vols.  1 iind  2 edit,  by  Jolin  IIuGiiKs.] 
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POLITICS  AND  COMMERCE.— Banking^ 


PHKfiS  MARK. 


(419)  A dcBoiijitioii  of  the  uffiee  of  Credit,  by  the  U8ell’*'e»»j 

of  whieh,  Hooe  can  possibly  sustain  Loss,  but  every | i 

man  may  certainly  receive  jfreat  Gain,  and  Wealth,,  | 

with  divers  other  pubiick  and  private]  | 

conveniences  and  profits;  as  also  objections  hitherto  | 

made  against  it,  ...  fully  answered.  4to,  London,  . 

printed  hy  order  of  the  Sticiety  for  Tho».  Hooke,  1CC5.> 

(420)  A discourse  shewing  the  many  advantages  whieh^  0.5  | 

will  accrue  to  this  kingdom  by  the  abatement  of  Usury, i I 
together  with  the  ...  necessity  of  reducing  Interest  of 
Money  to  the  lowest  rate  it  bears  in  other  countreys.  j 

lly  Sir  Tliomas  (T;li*ki'kii , jun.  Kt.  4to,  Lond.  ' 

Tho.  Leach  for  Christopher  ICtikinson,  lOOsJ  ' 

(421)  A Tract  against  the  high  rate  of  Usiuy,  presented]  | 

to  the  High  Court  of  ParKament  a.  n.  1023,  in  which' 


3 {a) 


the  use  for  money  vras  brought  down  from  ten  to 


I 


eight  ill  the  Hundred,  lly  Sir  Thos.  Ci’LPkpkb,  sen.  Knt. 

Fourth  Edition.  To  which  is  added  a Preface  by  Sir  ' I 

Thus.  CuLpKPER,  jun.  Kt.  4to,  Lond.  T.  Leach,  fort  j i 

Chri.’^tupher  Wiikintfun,  1003.  I 1 

(422)  Hrief  observations  eoiiceriiiiig  Trade , and  the  inter-,  05  | C I («) 

cst  of  money.  Uy  J.  [i.  e.  Sir  Jusiah  Cuilu.  Toj  ! ■ 

which  is  added  Sir  T.  Culi'kpku’s  Tract  on  Usury.]  ! ' 

4tu,  Lond.  1608.!  | | 

(423)  Usury  at  Six  per  cent,  extwtined  and  found  nnjustly\  05  j C [ 6 

chanjed  by  Sir  Thomas  CrLi't;i*i;B  and  J.  C.  with  many\  j j 

crimes  and  uppreesionn  whereof  Vis  ultoyelhcr  innocent;  | 
wherein  in  skewed,  the  ftecessi^  of  retrenching  our ... 

tf  Forraign  Commodities,  imiHirted  by  Eng- 
ii*h  Money;  aho  the  reducing  the  Wages  of  Serrants,  Iai- 
bourers,  and  Wbrhnen  which  raii^efh  the  vaiue  of  our, 
manufactures  15  or  20  per  cent.  IJy  Thomas  Maxlky.' 

4to,  London,  printed  by  Thomas  Jtadeti^e  and  Thomas 

iMnifd,  1009.1 

(424)  The  necessity  of  abating  Usury  re-assertcil;  in  a repfy\  65  j C ,1  (4:) 
to  the  Discourse  of  Mr.  Thomas  Manlk'y,  entituied 
“Usury  at  Six  per  cent,  examined  &c.”  Hy  Sir  Tbo-j 
mas  ('rLpKPKR,  jun.  Km.  4to,  London,  printed  by  T.\ 

L.  for  Christopher  Wilkinson,  I07l>. 

(425)  Advice  concerning  liiils  of  Exchange.  Hy  Jolin  Ma-^  05  j A 1 (f) 
Rus.  Third  edition  ...  enlarged  and  corrected  by  the' 

Author,  the  like  never  before  published  by  any.  : 

12mo,  London,  1070.! 

(420)  The  use  and  abuses  of  Money,  and  the  Improve-'  05  | A 10 
inents  of  it,  by  two  propositions  fur  Uegulating  our 
Coin : w'hereby  His  Majesties  oceusions  may  be  sup- 
plied. With  the  most  likely  way  to  advance  a Gene- 
ral Trade,  Domestick  us  well  us  Foreign.  Etc,  4to, 

London,  printed  for  Alien  liancks  and  Charles  Harper, 

1071.  _ \ 

(427)  Several  objections  against  the  rediicenient  of  Inter-I  05  C T (A) 
est  propoiiiidp<i  in  a Ijctter,  witlt  the  answer  thereunto'  | I 
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I have  framed  these  examples  with  a view  to  the  ut- 
most plainness  and  cheapness,  consistent  with  a pood, 
trustworthy,  and  creditable  Catalogue.  The  '‘economy” 
that  impairs  these  essential  (pialities  is  but  waste  in 
disguise. 

As  to  the  order  of  the  entries  under  the  respective 
subdivisions  of  a Systematic  Catalogue,  no  general  rule 
can  be  laid  down.  The  order  that  is  best  for  the  chief 
subdivisions  (but  not  for  all  the  subdivisions)  of  the 
class  “History,”  for  example,  would  ill  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  those  of  the  class  “Literature.”  Few 
persons  will,  I suppose,  be  inclined  to  (juestion  the 
propriety  of  entering  works  of  the  former  class,  con- 
taining National  History,  in  a chronological  order,  ac- 
cording to  the  counti’ies  and  periods  treated  of  (see 
Specimen  No.  /).  But  in  entering  the  Collective  Works 
of  authors,  in  the  latter  cla.ss,  the  alphabetical  order 
of  the  authors’  names  would  seem  to  be  the  most  useful 
arrangement.  So.  in  cataloguing  Bioffraphies,  the  alplTa- 
betical  order  of  names,  not  of  the  authors,  but  of  the 
subjects,  would  be  the  better  plan.  In  works  of  Poli- 
tical Economy  again  {Specimen  No.  2)  I have  pre- 
ferred the  chronological  order  of  the  works  themselves, 
according  to  their  date  of  publication,  so  far  as 'that 
may  be  apparent. 

The  chief  novelty  in  these  “Examples”  will  probably 
be  found  in  the  Indexes,  which  are  more  minute  than 
is  usual;  although,  (as  will  be  apparent  at  a glance), 
each  entry  is  studiously  and  invariably  brief  The  print- 
ing, in  each  Index,  of  the  press-rnar/iS  of  books  will,  I 
believe,  evince  itself  to  be  a great  improvement  on  the 
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ordinary  method;  since  it  removes  the  necessity  of 
turning  from  one  part  of  the  Catalogue  to  another.  Hy 
this  arrangement  it  becomes  immaterial  whether  a hook 
be  sought  for  iu  the  “Catalogue”  itself,  or  in. the  “Index 
of  Authors,”  or  in  the  “Index  of  Topics.”  Either  will 
lead  immediately  to  its  place  in  the  Library. 

In  preparing  such  Indexes,  the  use  of  printed  Inde.x 
forms  or  slips,  like  the  following,  may  sometimes  be 
found  advantageous. 


Without  pretending  to  decide  the  much-disputed 
que.stion  of  the  relative  merits  of  Classed  Catalogues, 
and  of  Alphabetical  Catalogues,  I may  yet  venture 
to  think  that  the  reader  has  now  before  him  better 
materials  for  the  formation  of  an  opinion,  than  have 
hitherto  been  generally  accessible.  On  two  points,  how- 
ever, even  of  this  knotty  subject,  I anticipate  con- 
siderable agreement.  The  one,  that  the  objections  of 
‘vagueness’  and  ‘complexity,’  often  brought  against 
Classification,  will  be  seen  to  have  little  validity  when 
a Catalogue  in  classes  is  supplemented  by  an  alpha- 
betical Index  of  Topics,  as  well  as  by  an  Index  of 
Authors;  the  other,  that  the  avoidance,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, of  an  incongruous  comminglingof  the  names 
of  authors  with  the  multifarious  words  which  form  the 
title-pages  of  boolcs,  cuts  away,  at  a stroke,  all  occa- 
sion for  those  interminable  disputes,  how  anonymous 
books  should  be  entered,  which  have  had  so  large  a 
share  in  lessening  the  utility  of  our  Public  Libraries, 
by  keeping  their  (’atalogues  in  the  obscurity  of  Ma- 
nuscript. 
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Hut  the  best  of  all  conceivable  Catalogues,  of  a liter- 
ary kind,  will  not,  of  tWinselves , suffice  for  the  good 
order  and  good  management  of  a Librai’y.  Inventories, 
Shelf-lists,  Catalogues  of  ancillary  collections,  will  still 
be  necessary  for  its  internal  business  and  economy. 
These  link  themselves  with  the  small  but  essential 
matters  of  shelf-arrangement,  stamping,  and  press- 
marking; and  will  now  claim  some  brief  consideration. 
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T)i«  Hravi'im  the  attH  thii  rrittr<*. 

Ohaerve  degree,  prionty.  and  plare, 
ln«i>itureY  roune,  proportion.  acMon,  form. 

Office^  uid  Custom,  in  all  line  of  Oanae. 


Take  but  Degree  away,  untune  that  atriuK, 

And  hark!  wliu  discord  follows  Karb  thing  meets 
In  mere  uppugnaury. 

rrW/M4  <ia</  /‘resjjffn.  I.  3. 

Alle  idealeti.  kiiii^tlirUeu  iiud  au  ubstraoteii  Kinthei- 
lungen  sind  torgraiiig  au  vertueidcii,  und  Itu  (iegentlieil 
das  l^raktlsrh ' llumogene  so  nahe  tiisaminenaubringeii, 
class  das  im  tyeben  uud  bei  dem  virktichon  (iebrauche 
serbnadeuf  uud  rereinigt  wirkende  muglichst  beisam- 
nieii  bleibe,  ob  man  'strb  gleick  bei  dieser  Accomoda- 
tion und  Annaberung  an  das  Lebeii  iiiclit  au  tief  an 
bios  tenporelleii  oder  individuellen  Ansirbten  herab- 
laasrii  darf 

Rkkrt  (§  BiHiothektriaeMcha/t,  in  Krseb  and  Gruber's 
Ally.  Kmcffctopddif.) 


Ik  a case  of  books  be  traced  from  its  first  receipt  at  „„n«  m. 
the  doors  of  a Public  Library,  to  the  deposit  of  cacb  Loral  arrange 
volume  of  the  contents  in  its  assigned  place  upon  the  appliaiires. 
shelves,  we  shall  find  that  every  hook  has  to  go  through 
a series  of  manipulations,  the  aggregate  of  wliieli  he- 
eomes,  in  a large  Library,  so  formiilahle  a thing,  as  to 
i-eqiiire  well-considered  system,  constant  attention,  and 
exact  pnnetnalityt  If,  at  this  stage,  arrears  are  allowed 
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to  accumulate,  they  become  the  seeds  of  future  dis- 
order, and  are  tolerably  certain  to  produce  a plentiful 
crop.  The  curious  history  of  what  is  termed  the  “fonds 
non  porte,"  at  the  Imperial  Libraiy  of  Paris,  would  af- 
ford an  instructive  illustration  of  this  fact,  were  space 
available  for  its  insertion. 

If  the  books  come  by  purchase,  the  first  thing  to  be 
attended  to  is  their  collation , and  comparison  with  the 
booksellers’  bill.  Whatever  the  care  bestowed  on  this 
operation  there  will  occasionally  be  oversights,  which 
render  the  marking  of  each  volume  with  the  dealer's 
name  ami  the  date  of  acquisition  a useful  precaution. 
The  next  process  is  the  stamping  of  the  book  with  the 
Library  mark.  If  the  strength  of  the  Library  staff  ad- 
mit of  immediate  cataloguing,  the  preparation  of  the 
title-slip  may  be  made  the  next  step.  If  such  a form 
be  used  as  that  suggested  on  page  849,  the  short  or 
marginal  title  might  become  the  entry  both  for  the 
“List  of  Additions”  (if  that  be  kept,)  and  for  the  “Shelf 
Catalogue”  (the  keeping  of  which  is,  in  all  cases,  es- 
sential). Then  come  the  placing  of  the  book  on  its 
jiroper  shelf  in  the  Library;  and  its  press-marking,  both 
on  the  inside  of  the  cover, — preferably  upon  a label 
bearing  the  name  of  the  Library,  and  also  a reference 
to  the  place  of  the  book  in  the  Classed  Catalogue, — 
and  likewise  on  the  outside.  The  entry  in  the  Shelf 
Catalogue  may  be  in  some  such  form  us  this; — 
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HhelfCaUlogueo. 


Until  this  entry  be  made,  the  title-slip  for  the  main 
Catalogue  should  of  course  remain  in  the  volume,  so 
that  book  and  title-slip  are  press-marked  together.  It 
will  then  pass  to  the  proper  receptacle.  On  the  strict 
order  in  which  title-slips  are  kept  several  important 
points  in  the  daily  working  of  the  Library  will  be  found 
to  depend. 
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The  sort  of  “press-niarks”  to  be  employed  will,  per- 
haps, be  partly  ileterinincd  by  the  size  of  the  colleetion. 
Progressive  numbers  to  each  volume  may  suit  a small 
Library,  but  would  be  very  iucouveuicut  iu  a large  one. 
The  better  plan  will  be  that,  (long  since  adopteil  at  the 
British  .Museum),  of  numbering  the  presses,  disting- 
uishing the  shelves  by  letters,  and  numbering  the  books 
of  each  several  shelf.  This  may  be  so  managed  as  at 
once  to  make  easy  provision  for  continuing  the  con- 
secuth'e  classification  of  books  for  a long  time  to  come, 
and  to  restrict  the  press-marks  within  memorable  bre- 
vity. If,  for  example,  at  the  first  arrangement  of  a 
Library  there  be  books  enough  in  the  Division  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  of  the  Class  History,  to  fill  twenty 
presses,  these  may  be  numbered  “101”  to  “120”.  The 
Fa'dern  of  Rymer  will  perhaps  occupy  the  lowest 
shelf, — say  “ Shelf  P,” — of  some  one  of  these  presses. — 
say  “Press  112”.  Its  first  volume,  therefore,  will  be 
marked  “112.  P.  1”,  and  so  on.  Usually,  the  same  range 
of  shelves  will  be  devoted  to  books  of  one  size,  and 
therefore  marked  with  the  same  letter,  a circumstance 
which  cannot  but  be  favourable  to  ready  local  memory, 
on  the  part  of  the  attendants  who  have  to  sup|dy  them 
to  readers.  Further,  if  the  Division  History  of  France 
follow  that  of  British  History,  its  first  press  may  be 
numbered  “141”,  instead  of  “121”,  so  as  to  leave  twenty 
intermediate  numbers  for  the  growth  of  the  division 
immediately  preceding.  The  additional  books  iu  the 
History  of  Great  Britain  may  accumulate  in  u supple- 
menUiry  room,  and  may  receive  at  once  the  mark 
“121.  A.”;  “121.  B.”  etc.,  until  there  be  enough  to  fill 
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a press,  when  their  removal  becomes  a simply  mecha- 
nical operation , involving  neither  alteration  in  the  Ca- 
talogues, nor  interruption  of  the  daily  service. 

If  compared  with  the  combination  of  class  letters 
and  progressive  numbers,  even  when  improved  and 
elaborated  by  the  care  of  many  successive  Librarians, 
this  method  will,  I think,  be  found  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage both  in  simplicity  and  in  expansiveness. 

The  old  arrangement  of  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris, 
for  example,  assorted  the  books  into  the  five  Classes, 
Theology,  Jurisprudence,  History,  Philosophy,  Lite- 
rature, which  comprised  twenty -seven  main  divisions 
each  distinguished  by  a letter  of  the  alphabet,  the  let- 
ters D.,  E.,  Y.,  amrZ,  being  repeated.  Thus  Theo- 
logy had  five  divisions  marked  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  D*; 
Jurisprudence,  three, — E,  E*,  andF;  History,  ten, — 
G to  Q inclusive;  Philosophy,  four, — R,  S,  T,  V;  and 
Literature  five,  X,  Y,  Y^,  Z,  and  ‘Z  ancien’.  The 
growth  of  the  Sciences,  and  the  vast  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  relative  development  of  many 
other  branches  of  learning  have  long  since  made  the 
deficiencies  of  this  method  apparent.  M.Lenormant  tried 
to  bring  it  into  better  conformity  with  present  wants 
by  increasing  the  number  of  divisions  from  twenty- 
seven  to  forty-one,  the  additional  series  being  marked 
by  the  compound  letters  iE,  /R,  xV , (E;  the  Greek  ca- 
pitals r.  A,  0,  A,  E,  II,  2,  ‘I>,  *P,  Q,  and  the  symbols 
O,  □.  But  this  attempt  was  unsuccessful.  M.  Paulin 
Paris,  on  the  other  hand,  recommended  an  adherence 
to  the  old  series  of  letters,  but  their  re-arrangement, 
(he  transfers,  for  example,  French  History  from 
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L to  N,)  and  their  more  minute  sub-divisions;  as  for 
instance; — 

A.  Christian  Sacred  Books,  or  llo}y  Scriptures:  — 

Aa.  Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures; 

Ab.  Apocrypha; 

Ac.  Liturgies; 

Ad.  Councils; 

Ae.  Fathers  of  the  Church; 

Af.  Orthodox  Theologians; 

Ag.  SermonUta; 

Ah.  Canonists; 

Ai.  Computists; 

and  so  on.*  lie  even  proposes  to  add  the  awkward 
symbols  &,  &a,  &b,  etc.  for  the  supplementary  Class 
‘‘Bibliography”;  a somewhat  clumsy  contrivance,  against 
which  Ebert  had  cautioned  Librarians  thirty  years  be- 
fore.® But,  substantially,  the  old  arrangement  has  sub- 
sisted up  to  the  present  time. 

In  the  Keport  of  M.  Mcrimee  and  his  colleagues,  of 
March  1858,  after  pointing  out  (1.)  the  inconvenience 
of  a system  which  assigns  five  divisions  to  the  Class 
Theology  and  but  one  to  the  whole  of  the  Natural 
Sciences;  and  (2.)  certain  laxities  in  its  application  (as, 
for  example,  the  placing  works  on  the  Hi.story  of 
Oceania  as  an  appendix  to  the  “History  of  Spain,"  and 
copies  of  the  Koran  under  “Byzantine  History,”)  the 
Reporter  thus  proceeds: — 


’ Paulin  Paris,  De  ia  AVcc»«if<f  </«?  comm^ncer^  acherer,  et  puhixer  If 
Catalotjuf  genial,  etc.  (1847;  2crae  edit.)  33-38.  • 

* “Ziim  KinBcbalten  wird  bios  das  kleine  latciniscbc  Alphabet  ge- 
nommen,  und  alle  Alphabete  undorer  Sprachen,  algebraische  uhd  arith- 
metische  Hruche,  und  vor  alien  Dingen  willkuhrliche  and  keine  Kangordnung 
habende  Zeichen  (a.  B.  * und  f,  wie  in  franzosischen  uiid  bollandiscben 
Katalugen)  durrhaus  vermieden.’*  — Die  Bildung  de$  Hibliothekars  (2le 
Ausgabc),  37. 
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“The  arrangement  of  the  books  in  the  Imperial  Li- 
brary proeeeds  at  present  by  the  method  oi'  inlercala- 
tio7i,  so  as  to  form  but  a single  series.  If  tlie  hundredth 
edition  of  La  Fontaine’s  Fables  comes  in,  it  is  placed 
in  the  Section  “Poetry”  after  the  99th  edition,  unless 
it  be  of  different  size,  in  which  case  .systematic  order 
cannot  be  strictly  preserved.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
marking  the  new  books  with  a supplementary  figure, 
or  letter  beneath  the  figure,  since  they  have  to  take 
their  place  in  a series  already  numbered.  But,  from  the 
incessant  growth  of  the  Sciences,  the  Classification  is 
subject  to  many  variations.  A new  discovery,  or  the 
mere  public  discussion  of  a topic,  gives  birth  to  a large 
number  of  new  books,  necessitating  the  intercalation, 
not  of  volumes  only,  but  of  entire  subdivisions,  or,  in 
other  words,  large  and  .serious  displacements.”  To  ob- 
viate this  difficulty  the  Commission  recommends  that 
from  a period  to  be  fixed,  say  the  1st  January  1859, 
the  present  series  shall  be  closed,  at  least  provision- 
ally; a new  series  be  formed  of  all  books  subsequently 
acquired;  and  a third  series  be  gradually  composed  of 
duplicate  and  unserviceable  books. 

In  the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin  the  books  are  lettered 
and  numbered  in  a very  similar  way,  but  with  greater 
foresight  and  elasticity.  A combination  of  letters,  from 
A,  A a,  etc.  to  Z z,  and  of  figures  from  1 to  9999  af- 
fords, says  Dr.  Pertz,  the  means  of  marking  6,500,000 
works  from  A 1 to  Z z 9999.  As  these  numbers  are 
divided  according  to  the  present  and  probable  future 
proportions  among  the  different  classes,  the  object  is  at- 
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tained  of  giving  to  every  book  a fixed  and  easily  found 
designation,  and  yet  the  Library  may  increase  to  twelve 
times  its  present  size  without  disturbing  the  strictly 
systematic  arrangement.  Where  the  Library  possesses 
all  the  works  of  a specific  sort  which  can  be  expected, 
as,  for  instance,  ten  successive  editions  of  a writer,  the 
numbers  proceed  consecutively:  where  great  acquisi- 
tions may  be  looked  for,  they  leap  over  hundreds  and 
thousands  {“wo  grosse  Erwerhungen  fur  die  Zuknuft  zti 
erwarlen  stud,  die  Bezeichnungeu  um  Hunderte  mid  Tiw- 
sende  spriugen")f  The  reader  can  judge  for  himself 
whether  this  mode,  or  that  of  numbering  the  book — 
presses  (which,  it  may  be  repeated,  must  be  of  uniform 
dimensions),  be  likely  to  prove  readiest  in  use  and  most 
truly  “elastic  " in  a rapidly  growing  Collection.  Trivial 
as  mere  questions  about  numbering  books  may  look 
to  the  uninitiated,  it  is  upon  such  small  matters  that 
good  or  bad  Library  economy  will  be  found  to  hinge. 

It  will  not,  therefore,  be  waste  of  space — narrow  as 
that  has  come  to  be — on  my  part,  or  waste  of  time  on 
the  reader's  part,  to  look,  in  detail,  at  the  actual  ar- 
rangement of  a well-ordered  Library  of  moderate  ex- 
tent. For  this  purpose  I will  take  that  of  the  London 
Institution  (which,  as  a building,  I have  described  al- 
ready,), and  will  quote  the  contents  of  each  bookcase 
in  succession.  The  value  of  such  a description,  as  a 
study  for  the  tyro,  will  be  found  to  be  independent  of 

* Pertz,  Ufher  die  Knnig/iehe  ojfentiirhe  liihliuthek  :n  Berlin  urui  deren 
Bereicher^mgen  eeit  den  letzten  funf  Jahrai  [1840-1850].  (Ucprintei!  in 
Sfrtipeum,  xiii,  1-24.) 
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that  of  the  precise  Classification  there  adopted.  For 
ffreater  intclligihility  I repeat  the  wood-cut  of  the  prin- 
cipal room  which  has  [irevioiisly  appeared;  — 


»OOR  III. 

C'iupter  VI. 

Locjil  arraiige- 
ment  and  il» 
ap^iiaorcM. 


The  arrangement  begins  with  the  Room  at  the  North- 
West  angle  and  runs  thus: — 

A.  North-West  Room. 

Bookcase  No.  I,  contaiuiiiK  iiermin  and  lutlian  Literature  in  (|tiarto, 
octavo,  and  duodecimo: — Works  on  the  Fine  Art^,  quarto,  octav<», 
and  duodecimo: — the  Foreign  Quarfer/i/  fievieit. 

No.  2,  containing  Phitvtoyy  and  Orammarn,  in  quarto,  octavo,  and 
duodecimo: — Mincdlaneou$  Latin  Autkorn  and  Modem  Critic»f  in 
quarto,  octavo,  and  duodecimo: — the  Cla**ical  JourmiL 

No.  3,  containing  Biography,  in  octavo,  and  duodecimo. 

U.  North-East  Hoorn: — Foreign  Literature. 

Bookcase  No.  1,  containing  Bulletin  de»  Sciences:— Bibliothi<iue  Uni- 
verselle: — French  Literature,  in  quartti,  octavo,  and  duodecimo. 

No.  2,  containing  the  remainder  of  French  Literature. 

No.  3,  containing  Spanish  Literature,  in  octavo  and  duodecimo: — 
Annale*  de  Chimie  et  de  Phynigue:-  .\fagasin  Encyclopedigue : — Herue 
Kncyclopedigue: — Dictionnaire  d'Histoire.  Saturelle: — ! ticiiomtaire  de^ 
Merveitles  tie,  la  Sature Biographic  Unirerselle: — Malte-Brun,  Pre- 
cis de  la  (ieogrnphie  Vniverselle. 
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C.  South-West  Room,  containing  Globes,  Maps,  Atlases,  and  Portfolio 
of  Plates  and  unfinished  Illustrated  works. 

1).  South-Kast  Room. 

Bookcase  No.  1,  containing  Parliamentary  History: — Parliamentary  Dr. 
bates: — Hamards  Parliamentary  History : — Cobbetfs  Parliamentary 
Debates: — Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates: — the  Pamphleteer: — the 
Christian  Observer: — the  Monthly  Hepoaitory : — the  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Education, 

No.  2,  containing  the  Annual  Ileyister: — the.  A’eir  Annual  Regxster: — 
the  Monthly  Review  the  AVtc  Review: — the  Retrospective 

Review: — the  Hc.tfmm/er  Review. 

No.  3,  containing  Medical  Commentaries: — Medical  Essays: — Medical 
Farts: — the  Medical  Journal : — the  London  Medical  Journal : — Curtis’ 
Botanical  Magazine : — Soirerby's  English  Botany: — Silliman's  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  iScienre; — the  North  American  Review: — the  Critical 
Review: — the  Eclectic  /?en>ir.*— the  Monthly  Review: — the  I^ondon 
Review. 

K.  Westeni  Fire-Place. 

Bookcase  No.  1 , containing  Anderson's  Ret: — Spirit  of  the  Public  Jour- 
nals:— the  Literary  Gazette: — the  the  British  Essayists: — 

iMrdner's  Cyelopmdia: — various  Maps  in  folio. 

No.  2,  containing  works  on  (/orerwwewf , Political  Economy  y Finance,  * 
Prisons,  and  Pauperism;  Alphabetically  arranged. 

F.  Eastern  Fire-Place. 

Bookcases  Nos.  1,  2,  containing  works  on  Jurisprldkncb  in  folio, 
quarto,  octavo,  and  duodecimo;  Alphabetically  arranged. — The 
Statutes  at  Large,  with  Raithby  s Index  and  the  Digest  of  the  Sta- 
taies  are  in  No.  1. 


THE  RECESSES  ROUND  THE  LIBRARY  CONTAIN 
THE  FOLLOWING  CLASSES  OF  BOOKS. 

Recess  I. — The  IIihiory  ok  Gre\t  Britain,  ('hronologically  arranged. 

History  of  England  in  folio,  quarto,  octavo,  and  duodecimo. 

History  of  Scotland  in  quarto,  octavo,  and  duodecimo.  Bookcase  No.  3. 

History  of  Ireland  in  folio.  Bookcase  No.  1. 

In  the  Cabinets  of  this  Recess  are  contained  the  HotuU  Parliamentorum 
from  1278  to  1&03,  6 vols. — Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  1578 
to  1830,  62  vols. — Protests  in  the  House  of  Lords,  MS.  1772  to 
1808: — Reports  of  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1715  to 
1773,  4 vols. — Calendars  to  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  1502 
to  1826,  2 vols. 
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Recess  II. — The  History  of  Great  Britain. 

History  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  octavo,  quarto,  un<i  duodecimo. 

Heraldical  and  (Senealogical  I/ietory  in  folio,  quarto,  octavo,  and  duo* 
decimu;  Alphabetically  arranged. 

JCnglinh  Literature  in  folio  and  quarto. 

Biography  in  folio  and  quarto. 

EnglUh  Antiguitiei  and  Topography  in  folio  and  quarto. 

Agricultural  Jieportt  of  England  and  Wale$t  in  octavo. 

In  the  Cabinets  arc  the  Journals  of  the  Houae  of  Cammone  from  15-17 
to  1809,  63  Tols. 

Recess  III. — XorocBApnT  and  Aktiqpitibs  of  Kkgland  and  Wales,  in 
folio,  quarto,  octavo,  and  duodecimo:  the  former  being  arranged 
Alphabetically,  according  to  the  Names  of  the  respective  Counties. 
The  latter  works  are  placed  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject : 
as  the  Jjome^ay  Survey  ^ and  other  general  Descriptions  of  England; 
— Legal,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Topographical,  Antiquities,  including 
the  Archatdogia f Bibliotheca  Topographica  Britannicay  and  Grose’s 
Antiquities;  accounts  of  the  Schools  and  Charities  of  England;  and 
Itineraries  and  General  Tours  through  Great  Britain. 

In  the  Cabinets  are  the  Journal*  of  the  Ilou»e  of  Common*  from  1 809  to 
1830,  Tol.  64  to  85: — IndeJten  to  the  Lord*  JournaUy  1684  to  1797, 
7 vols. — Indexes  to  the  Commons  JournaUy  1618  to  1800,  19  vols. 

Recess  IV. — Voyagbs  and  Travels. — Rkcobds. 

Ancient  (Jeugraphy:  Collection*  of  Voyages: — Particular  Voyage*  and 
Travehy  Alphabetically  arranged  according  to  the  names  of  the 
Authors,  or  of  tlie  Countries  where  the  works  are  anonymous. 

Hymer's  Fcederay  new  edition: — The  Statutes  of  the  liealm: — the  Acts 
of  Parliament  of  Scotland^  and  other  Publications  of  the  ('ommis< 
sioners  of  Records. 

Scottish  History,  in  folio. 

lu  the  Cabinets  are  other  works  of  the  Record  Commissioners,  and  of 
Scottish  History  in  folio: — Hymer's  Vntderay  second  edition y 20  vols. 
the  Acts  and  Statutes  of  Ireland,  from  Febr.  1310,  the  3rd  year  of 
Edward  II.,  to  1797.  33  vols. 

Recess  V. — Tub  Greer  and  Roman  Classics,  in  folio,  quarto,  octavo, 
and  duodecimo:  Alphabetically  arranged  according  to  the  names 
of  the  Authors,  the  original  text  of  each  being  followed  by  the 
several  Commentaries,  and  Translations  into  English,  French,  and 
Italian. 

Ill  the  Cabinets  are  tlie  English  Public  Act*  of  Parliament  from  1760 
to  1807.  69  vols. 

Recess  VI. — Remainder  of  the  Greek  and  RoyAN  Classics,  in  small 
quarto,  octavo,  and  duodecimo. 

Voi.Tl.  57 
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I)iCTiO!CABiBS  of  vaHouft  LASorAOES  AND  SCIENCES  ID  quoTto,  Alpha- 
b(*tically  arrangt*<l  according  to  the  name  of  the  subject. — Concord- 
ance to  the  Scriptures;— Kee«’  CrcLOPiBDiA ; — Aikin’b  and  Lbm- 

FBIEKKS  UlOURAl'IllCAL  DICTIONARIES: — CraBBF’s  TkCHSOLOOICAI. 

Dictionary. — Topographical  Dictionaries  by  Carlisle  and  Lewis. 
ANTiguTiES  OP  Greece  and  Rome,  in  folio,  comprising  Grievius, 
Gronovius,  Polenus  and  Sallengre,  Montfaucon. 

In  the  Cabinets  are  the  EntjUsh  Public  from  1808  to  1833. 

26  vols. — private  AcU  for  Anc/ostn<jr  from  1768  to  1783.  46  vols. 
The  continuation  of  the  Private  Acts  from  1784  to  1794.  14  vols. 
is  in  the  Cabinet  beneath  the  Bookcase,  No.  1,  of  the  Eastern 
Fire-place  F. 

Recess  VII. — Miscellaneous. 

Bookcase  No.  1. — Dictionaries  of  Lfunguages  in  octavo  and  duodecimo. 
Alphabetically  arranged:— DictionaHee  in  octavo:  — 
the  Annual  Obituary  •.‘^Votnmercial  Dictionary: — Dictionary  of  Re- 
ligions‘.-^Geographical  /)iW«o«ari>s  and  Gazetteers. 

The  KNCYCLor.EDiA  Buitanmca  with  the  Supplements.  24  vols. 

The  Byzantine  Historians  in  folio.  27  vols. 

In  the  Cabinet  are  the  Private  Act*  for  Enclosing^  for  1794  and  1795. 
4 vols. 

Bookcase  No.  2.— Miscellaneous  English  Literature,  in  octavo  and 
duodecimo.  Alphabetically  arranged,  A to  F. 

The  Byzantine  Historians  in  folio.  7 vols. 

Works  of  the  Fathers;  Athanasius— Chrysostom,  folio.  16  vols. 

Recess  V11T.- Miscellaneous  English  Literature. 

Bookca.so  No.  -English  Literature ^ F to  P. 

Works  of  the  Fathers;  Jerome — Irumens.  6 v«)ls. 

Italian  History  and  Antiouitiks  in  folio;— Moratori.  17  vols. 

Bookcase  No.  2. — English  Liter^iture^  P to  Z.  Dr.  Anderson’s  Col- 
lection of  English  Poets: — The  Ancient  and  Modern  English  Theatre. 

Italian  History  and  Antiquities — Muratori — Meursius— Le  Cere- 
monial Diplomatique. 

Recess  IX. — Literary  Reviews  and  Magazines. — Dictionaries  of  Lan- 
guages, iu  folio. 

Bookcase  No.  1. — The  Critical  Review: — the  British  Critic. 

Corpus  Diplomaticcs,  and  Authors  connected  with  the  same  subject, 
in  folio.  28  vols. 

Dictionaries  in  folio.  Greek: — Suicer — Suidas — Stephanas  De  Ur. 
bibuB. 

Bookcase  No.  2. — The  Analytical  Review: — the  British  (Wrt’r;— the 
British  Review: — the  Universal  Magazine: — the  Vnited-Serrict  Journal. 

Dictionaries  in  folio.  Greek  and  Latin: — Gesner — Haltaus — Hesy- 


&OOK  III. 
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rhios — Hodgkin’s  Calligraphia  Graeca — HoATmann — Martinius — Nizo- 
— Phavorimis — Pitiscus — Scapula — Schrevclius — Stephens. 

Recess  X. — Periodical  Pcblicationh:  — Dictiorariem  of  LANOCAOEa  in 
folio. 

Bookcase  No.  1. — The  (/;iicers<i/  Magazine kSrVifti’  Magazine : — LocaI  C'luNibc*« 
the  Monthig  and  AV»r  ^f(^nthlg  Magazines: — the  Metropalitan  J/a-  of  ih**  Li- 

<?«-*«»•  Londo,."^ 

Dictionaries  in  folio.  Greek  and  Latin: — Budieus — Chauvinus — Con-  insiiiutlon 

stantinus — Dufresne  and  Charpentier — Fahri — Facciolati — Gesner — 

Bagiev’s  Grammar. 

Bookcase  No.  2.— The  Senfit  Magazine  Monthlg  Afagazine 

the  London  Magazine: — Btuchcood'e  .Vo^a;ine: — the  Quarterly  He- 
riew: — the  Edinburgh  fieedetc. 

Dictionaries  in  folio. — Arabic — .<4rmen»Vjfi — CAinese — Hebrete — Latin. 

Recess  XI. — Periodical  Pcblicatiohs. — SciBNTiric  TRAKSAt-rioNS. — Dic- 
tionaries. 

Bookcase  No.  l.-^The  European  Magazine: — Dr.  Aikin's  Athenftntm: 

— the  Gentleman'*  Magazine. 

Dictionaries  in  folio. — Spnniek — Italian — French^Oerman. 

Bookcase  No.  2. — Kncyclopedie  Mbthodiqce,  Alphabetically  arranged 
according  to  the  names  of  the  several  classes,  and  conclnding  with 
the  volumes  of  Plates. 

Scientific  Transactions.— The  Manchester  Society: — the  Geological 
Society  of  CW«tr«//; — the  Plymouth  Institution: — the  Geographical 
•Society; — the  Society  oj  Aria.  % 

Dictionaries,  various,  in  folio,  by  Moreri,  Motherby,  Pellet,  Pe- 
rcyra,  Philips,  Richelet,  Rider,  Savary,  Schilter,  Skinner,  Somner, 

Spclman,  Sylburgius. 

Recess  XII. — Scif-ntific  Tba.nsactions  and  Journals. — Dictionaries. 

Bookcase  No.  I.  Journals. — Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy: — the 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal:— Jameson's  Edinburgh  Sew  Philo- 
sophical «/owr«<i/:-f-^reicster’s  Journal: — Journal  of  iSci>«cc  and  the 
Arts: — Nicholson's  Philosophical  Journal:  quarto  and  octavo:— A!e- 
periory  of  Arts  and  Manufactures: — Repertory  of  Patent  Inventions: — 
the  Philosophical  Magftzine. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  »Soci>ty— the  Royal  iSociety  of  Litera- 
ture:— the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society — the  Natural  History  So- 
ciety of  A’ortA«m6er/ant/; — the  Literary  Society  of  Bofnbay. 

Dictionariks,  various,  in  folio,  by  Lye,  Marchand,  De  la  Marti- 
niere,  Menage,  Miller,  Minshcu,  Moreri. 

Bookcase  No.  2. — Dr.  Birch’s  History  of  the  Royal  •Society; — Bad- 
dam’s  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Society: — The  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions;— Tbanraotions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh — the 
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Hoyal  Ir\3sh  Arodi'my — the  Linnean  Society — the  Uorticvlturat  So- 
defy — the  Geoioyicai  Society — the  Royal  Astronomical  Society. 

D1CTIOM5AIRB  DBS  SciBSCRB. — Hiclces' . Tkc^urus — Ihre’s  (»7o.-wfiri«in 
Suioyothu'utn — Johnson's  /)icfionary— >«/untW  Ktymoloyictim  Anyli- 
canum. 

Kecess  XIII SciERTlPlC  and  LiTBRABY  JoLRNALS  and  TraS8ACT10N8.^ 

Dictionaries. 

Histoire  de  CAcademie  des  Inscriptions: — Sotices  des  ^fanu»crits  du  Hoi: 
— Memoires  de  CAirur^ic; — Memoires  de  la  S^cidc  Royale  de  Mede- 
cine: — Annales  et  Mdnoires  du  Museum  Naturcl:  — Memoires  de 
tAcadt^ie  de  RruxeUes: — Commentarii  Acadetniee  Rononiensis: — Com- 
mentarii  et  Acta  Academi<P  Scientiarvm  Petropolitance : — Atti  del- 
Accademia  delle  Scienze  di  Siena. 

Dictionaries  in  folio  by  Bullet^  Chauffepie.  Dictionkaire  des  Sciences  . 
— Memoires  de  l'Institct.  Biookapiiical  Dictionaries  in  folio. 
Rayle: — the  General  hictionary: — the  Uiooiiaphia  Britannica. 


Figure  //.-GALLERY  OF  THE  LIBRARY. 


The  Italic  Letters  refer  to  cases  of  books  formed  beneath  the  windows. 
The  several  classes  of  books  contained  in  this  part  of  the  Library  are 
arranged  according  to  the  following  order: — 

NORTH  GALLERY— EASTERN  Division. 

Bookcases  Nos.  I — 12.  Theology  in  folio,  arranged  in  the  order  ob- 
served in  the  Catalogue;  namely,  editions  of  the  Scriptures,  Commen- 
taries on  the  Scriptures,  and  Theological  Works  in  Alphabetical  order, 
according  to  the  names  of  the  Authors. 
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Nos.  1 — 9.  Theology  m quarto. 

Nos.  !->->$.  Theology  in  octavo  and  duodecimo. 

Nos.  12 — 16.  The  Mkdical  Soibnces,  in  folio:  Alphabetically  arranged 
according  to  the  names  of  the  Authors. 

Nos.  10 — 16.  The  Medical  Sciences,  in  quarto. 

Nos.  9 — 16.  Nati'bal  History:  Zoology,  Gbolooy,  Mineralogy,  Bo- 
tany, and  Agrici'ltcke,  in  octavo  and  duodecimo. 

Nos,  3 — 16.  Natural  History:  Ztiology , Geology,  Mineralogy,  Botany, 
and  Agriculture,  in  quarto. 


801»K  111. 
Chapter  V|, 
LucaI  arraiti;r 
ment.  aud  its 
appliances. 


I.ibrary  of  the 
London  Insti- 
tution. 


GALLKUY:  KASTKRN  KND. 

Bookcases  Nos.  1—5.  Natural  History,  Zoology,  Geology,  Mineralogy, 
Botany,  and  Agriculture,  in  folio. 

Nos.  1 — 5,  10 — 14.  The  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Physics,  ami  Me- 
chanics, in  quarto. 

Nos.  1 — 6.  The  Medical  Sciences  and  Chemistry,  in  octavo. 

Nos.  5 — 8.  The  Medical  Sciences  and  Chemistry,  in  duodecimo. 

Nos.  5,  0,  8 — 14.  The  Mathematics,  etc.  in  folio. 

Nos.  9,  lo.  The  Mathematics,  etc.  in  duodecimo. 

Nos.  11  — 13,  Upper  line:  the  Technical  liepusitory^  Almanack  lioyalr. 


GALLERY  : SOUTH  SIDE. 

Bookcase  No.  1.  TRACTS  in  Folio,  volumes  I to  XIV. — TRACTS  in 
Small  Quarto,  volumes  1 to  84. — Works  on  the  Mathematics,  etc.  in 
quarto;  F,  G — R,  S. — In  the  upper  line  the  Almanack  Royal,  ami  the 
Annalc»  de»  ArU^. 

Bookcase  a.  Works  on  the  Mathematics,  etc.  in  quarto,  H to  K — S to  W. 

Bookcase  No.  2.  Tracts  in  Muall  quarto  and  octavo,  volume.^  85  to  185. 
Miscki.laneols  Latin,  French,  and  Italian,  Authors,  in  folio;  Alpha- 
betically arranged,  A to  E. — in  the  upper  line,  the  Army  Lirt,  aud 
India  ReyUter. 

Bookcase  6.  Newspapers. 

Bookcase  No.  3.  Tracts  in  octavo,  volumes  18G  to  286. — Miscellaneous 
l.Atin,  Freneh,  and  Italian,  Authors;  E to  P. — Newspapers.  In  the  up- 
per line,  the  Army  List. 

Bookcase  c.  Newspapers. 

Bookcase  No.  4. — Tracts  in  octavo,  volumes  287  to  403.  The  Tracts  col- 
lected by  Isaac  Reed  commence  in  this  case  with  volume  394. — Miscel- 
laneous Latin,  French,  aud  Italian,  Authors;  P to  W. — Miscellaneous 
works  on  Antiquities,  in  folio,  Alphabetically  arranged;  C to  I.— News- 
papers.— In  the  upper  line,  the  Sanj  List. 

Bookcase  d.  Large  Illustrated  works. 

Bookcase  No.  5.  Tracts  hi  octavo,  volumes  404  to  505.  The  Tracts  of 
Isaac  Rcud  terminate  in  this  case  with  volume  458,  and  comprise  05 
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volumes.  The  series  lettered  *^Potiticai  Tracts  commences  with  vo- 
lume 472. — Miscellaneous  Antiquities.  M to  S.— Works  on  Numisma- 
tics, iu  folio,  AlphabeticttUy  arranged,  G to  M. — Miscellaneous  works 
on  Antiquities,  in  quarto,  A to  W. — lu  the  upper  line,  the  Craf Usman, 
and  the  Journal  Historique. 

e.  Open  space  at  the  centre  window. 

Bookcase  No  6.->-Tracts  in  octavo,  volumes  506  to  613.  The  series  of 
Political  Tracts  terminates  with  volume  588.->Works  on  Numismatics, 
in  folio  and  quarto.  Alphabetically  nrranj^ed , A to  Z. — In  the  upper 
line,  the  liecueil  Uistorique  <TAcU‘s^  etc.,  and  the  Bibliotheque  Chousie. 

Bookcase  /.  Large  Illustrated  works  and  Atlases. 

Bookcase  No.  7. — Tracts  in  octavo,  volumes  614  to  714;  the  Modern  Se- 
ries commences  with  volume  689,  and  the  year  1819.--Cataloouks  of 
Libraries  and  works  on  Bibliookaphy  , in  folio  aud  quarto,  Alphabe- 
tically arranged." In  the  upper  line,  the  Bibliotheque  Ancienne^  and  the 
Journal  Britanntqutt. 

BookcH.se  y.  Atlases,  and  large  Illustrated  works. 

Bookcase  No.  8.— -Bibliography  and  Catalogues  in  folio  and  quarto.— The 
Sautical  Almanack  and  Cunwaiwa/jce  dcs  Temps. — Tracts  on  the  Slact 
Trade. — Bibliotheque  Phystico  - Econnmique. — Biblioth'eque  Commcrcia/c. — 
Joumnux  de  la  Litterature. — La  Herue  Pkflosophique.  In  the  upper  lino, 
Bibliotheque  CniverscUe  et  IHsturique — Memoires  de  Litterature — Bepertoirt 
des  Lettres — Bibliotheque  Fran^aise. 

Bookcase  h.  Maps  and  Plans,  in  folio  volumes. 

Bookcase  No.  9. — Bibliography,  in  folio,  quarto,  octavo,  and  duodecimo. 

Bookcase  t.  Maps,  Plans,  and  Tables,  in  folio. 

Bookcase  No.  10. — CRRoaoLoav,  Vnivhusal  History,  in  folio  and  quarto: 
— the  Modkrn  History  op  It.aly,  in  folio. — In  the  lowest  Hue,  Tableau 
de  la  Guerre  de  la  Revolution, — Proces  Verbal,  quarto. 


GALLERY:  WE.STERN  END. 

Bookcase  No.  1. — Foli«» : Modern  History  of  Italy. ^iinurto  i Universal  His- 
tory; Revolution  Fram:aise\  History  of  Switzerland. — Octavo  and  duo- 
decimo : Vataluyues  o/  Libraries. 

Bookcase  No.  2. — Folio:  History  op  Sicily,  Nai'LKh,  and  Spain. — Quarto: 
History  and  Topoorapuy  op  Grkbce  ; History  of  Switzerland ; Ancient 
History  op  thk  Northern  Nations. — Octavo  and  duodecimo  : Catedo- 
yues  oj  Libraries. 

Bookcase  No.  3. — Folio:  History  of  Spain  (Laws). — Quarto:  History  of 
Rome;  History  of  the  Sorthern  AWiofis —Denmark  and  Swbdbn. — Oc- 
tavo and  duodecimo:  Cobbett's  Politicai  Reyister;  Cataloyucs  of  Libra- 
ries; Literary  History. 
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Bookcase  No.  4.— Folio:  lli»iory  of  iSpain  (Laws^  Chronicles,  Topography,). 
— Quarto:  Hustory  of  Hume;  History  or  Modern  Kdrofe  and  Italy; 
History  or  Kcssia  and  Poland;  Mcmorie  della  Societd  lialiana.  (Ve- 
rona.)— Octavo:  the  London  Mayozine  (old);  the  yUmihly  Kpitume;  the 
Hrjiector;  the  Tradesman'^  Mayazine\  the  Political  Review;  the  Literary 
Panorama. 

Bookcase  No.  5. — Folio:  History  of  Spain  (Topography,  Lives  of  Sover- 
eigns). History  of  Portugal. — Quarto:  History  of  Italy  (Political  and 
Literary);  Memoires  de  tAcademie  de  Turin.  General  Oriental  IIistory  : 
liihlioth'eque  Orientale;  the  Asiatic  Researches. — Octavo:  the  London  Ma- 
gazine; Biographical  Dictionaries,  the  Saval  Chronicle. 

Bookcase  No.  C. — Folio : History  of  Portugal;  Ancient  Histoiuks  of 

Germany. — Quarto:  History  of  Italy  (Topography);  General  Oriental  His- 
tory.— Octavo:  Journal  des  Mines;  Symbola  Litteraria;  the  Edinburgh 
dXnnual  Register;  the  Anti-Javobin  Heriew;  the  Annual  Review;  the  Na- 
val Chronicle. 
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Buokcase  No.  7. — Folio:  Ancient  Histories  of  Germowy.— Quarto : Topo- 
graphy of  Italy, — Octavo  and  duodecimo:  the  Anti-Jacobin  Review’,  the 
Annual  Review;  the  Retrospect  of  Philosophical  />i.««core/Tes ; Yorke's  Po- 
litwal  Review.  CiiRONOLocrV  in  octavo.  Alman.acks. 

Bookcase  No.  8- — Folio  : Ancient  Historiet  of  Gernmn^. -—Quarto  : Topo- 
graphy of  Italy. — Octavo  and  duodeeituu  : — General  History;  the  His- 
torical Register.  History  of  Italy;  History  of  Spain;  in  octavo. 

Bookcase  No.  9. — Folio;  History  of  Germany  and  Hungary. ^Qlonvto’.  His- 
tory or  Naples.  Ancient  Oriental  History. — Octavo  and  duodecimo  : 
General  History;  the  Ancient  Universal  History,  volumes  1 to  13,- 
the  Historical  Regisler;  Journal  General  de  CEurope;  Political  State  of 
Europe.  History  af  Italy;  History  of  Spain. 

Bookcase  No.  10. — Folio:  History  of  Germany.  History  or  Holland. — 
Quarto:  History  of  Naples,  Pisa,  and  Poretta;  Ancient  Oriental  History 
and  Mythology. — Octavo  and  duodecimo:  the  Ancient  Universal  History, 
volumes  14  to  21;  with  the  General  Index  (in  vol.  20),  Atlas,  Plates, 
and  Chronological  Table  (in  vol.  21).  The  Modern  Universal  His- 
tory, volumes  1 to  9;  the  Political  State  of  Europe,  volumes  1 to  23; 
1711  to  17*22;  History  of  Italy;  History  of  »S^om. 

Bookcase  No.  11.— Folio:  History  of  Holland  and  Flanders. — Quarto:  His- 
tory  of  Turin,  Tuscany,  and  Venice.  Oriental  History,  Hindost.in. — 
Octavo  and  duodecimo  : the  Modern  Universal  History,  volumes  10  to  29; 
the  Political  State  of  Europe,  volumes  24  to  44,  17*2*2  to  1732;  History 
of  Italy;  History  <f  Spain. 

Boiikcase  No.  12. — Folio:  History  of  Holland,  and  the  Northern 

— Quarto:  History  of  Venice,  Verona,  and  Sicily.  History  of  I.ndia. — 
Octavo  and  duodecimo:  the  Modern  Universal  History,  volumes  30  to  44; 
Hollins  Ancient  History;  the  Political  State  of  Hritain,  volumes  4.*)  to  tiO, 
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NORTH  GALLERY— WKSTERN  Division. 

Rookoasp  No.  15.— Folio;  History  of  the  Franks;  History  of  Poland;  Rb- 
ciBiL  DBS  Histokibns  db  LA  Francb,  voluHies  I.  to  VI. — Qiiartu : His- 
tory^f  Spain;  History  of  China. — Octavo:  History  of  *SVe</cn,  Poland^ 
and  Greenland,  Tracts  on  the  French  Iterolution:  Brocinirca  sur  Ics  Ktats 
Uenernux;  History  of  Spain. — Duodecimo:  Methode  pour  etudier  CHi*- 
toire;  and  worked  on  General  History;  in  Frenclj. 

Huokcase  No.  16. — K»»lio:  Historiens  de  la  France,  volumes  vii.  to  xvi. — 
Quarto:  History  of  Spain;  History  of  Ceylon,  Fyypt,  Africa,  and  America. 
— Octavo:  History  of  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  Russia.  Tracts  on  the 
French  Iterolution:  Hroces  Verbau-V  de  la  Premiere  Asserablee,  volumes 
1 to  *27.  General  Oriental  History. — Duodecimo:  General  and  Ancient 
History:  in  Freucli. 

Hookcase  No.  17.* — Folio:  Historiens  de  la  France,  volumes  xvii.  to  xix. 
History  if  France,  by  Buluziiis,  Du  Huillan^  Gramon<l,  and  Mezeray. — 
Quarto:  History  of  Portugal;  History  of  Germany;  History  of  America, 
and  the  American  Har. — Ortavo:  History  of  Russia.  Tracts  on  the  French 
Revolution:  Proces  Yerbaux,  Premiere  Asseniblec^  volumes  28  to  53. 
History  of  Turkey;  History  of  India. — Duodecimo:  History  and  Topo- 
graphy of  Italy. 

Bookcase  No.  18.— Fidio:  Antiyuities  of  France:  Montfaucon's  Monumens 
Francois;  Ceremonial  Francois;  Histoirc  de  St.  Louis. — Quarto:  History 
of  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Holland,  History  of  the  American  Har;  His- 
tory  of  South  America. — Octavo:  History  of  Switzerland.  Tracts  on  the 
Freiurh  Rendution;  Proves  V'erbaux,  Premiere  Asscmblee,  volumes  54  to 
75.  .Secoude  Asserablee,  volumes  1 to  4.  History  and  Slythology  of 
India. — Duodecimo:  History  and  Topography  of  Tuscany  and  I'emVc; 
ill  French  and  Italian. 

Bookcase  No.  19. — Folio  : History  and  Historical  Riography  of  France; 
Charlec  V.,  VII.,  Vlll.,  Castolnau,  and  Du  Guescliu. — Quarto:  History 
of  Holland  and  France;  History  of  South  .-Iwrrira. — Octavo:  History  if 
Holland : Representations  des  l^ays  Bas  Autriehiens,  vuliuiies  1 — 4.  Tracts 
on  the  French  Reroltttion ; Pfopes  Verbaux,  Scconde  Assembleo,  vulutnes 


1733  to  1740;  History  >f  Italy;  General  History  of  Portugal,  Germany, 
Hungary,  Russia. 

Buokca.se  No.  13. — Folio:  History  of  Dexmarr  and  Norway. — Quarto: 
History  if  iS’iciYy  and  Malta.  History  of  India,  and  the  East-India  Cu«- 
pany. — Octavo  and  duodecimo  : Genera!  History;  History  of  Greece;  His- 
tory of  Italy;  Tuscany,  and  Venice;  History  of  Germany. 

Bookcase  No.  14.— Folio  : History  of  Norway  and  Sweden. — Quarto:  Bis- 
tory  of  Spain;  History  of  India  and  China. — Octavo  and  duodecimo: 
History  of  Rome;  History  of  Italy;  History  of  IVnice,  Sicily,  and  Malta; 
History  of  ficnnutrk  and  Sweden. 
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5 to  16;  Proces  Verbaux  des  Electours  dc  Paris;  Proces  Verbaux  de 
la  Convention  Nationsle,  volumes  1 to  14.  History  of  Indui  and  thr 
East  India  Company. — Duodecimo:  History  if  Italy t *Stci7y,  and  Spain; 
in  French)  Italian,  and  Spanish. 

Bookcase  No.  20. — Folio:  Historical  Biography  of  France;  Jeannin,  Ma- 
rolles,  Da  Perron,  Richelieu,  Turenne.  Chevaliers  du  Sf.  Esprit;  Laws 
of  France. — Quarto:  History  of  France;  History  of  Chili,  Lima,  and 
Mexico. — Octavo:  Tracts  on  the  Dutch  Ilevolution.  Proces  Verbaux  de 
la  Convention  Nationale,  volumes  15  to  32;  History  of  France  during 
the  Revolution  and  under  I^apoleon.  History  of  the  East  India  Company; 
the  Asiatic  Annual  Register. — Duodecimo:  History  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal; in  Spanish  and  French. 

Bookcase  No,  21. — Folio:  Imws  of  France. — Quarto:  History  of  France; 
History  of  Paraguay  and  Peru. — Octavo:  Tracts  on  the  Dutch  Revolu- 
tion. General  History  of  France,  Memoirs  of  yapoleon,  by  Bourricunc, 
Fain,  Gourgaud,  Hazlitt,  Las  Cases.  The  Oriental  Hprald  1824-1829. — 
Duodecimo:  History  of  Germany,  Demnark,  Hungary  and  Poland;  in 
French. 

Bookcase  No.  22. — Folio:  Laws  and  Ecclesiastical  History  of  France. — 
Quarto:  History  of  France;  History  of  Australia  and  the  West  Indies.--— 
Octavo:  General  History  of  France;  Memoirs  of  Napoleon,  by  Lavallette. 
Maitland,  O'Meara,  Montholon,  Segur,  and  Scott.  Memoires  de  la  Du- 
chease  (TAbrantes.  The  .<4sia/ii'  Journal,  1830-1833.  History  of  Ceylon, 
Japan,  iS«marra,  and  China. — Duodecimo:  History  of  Russia  and  Hol- 
land; in  French. 

Bookcase  No.  23. — Folio:  Ecclesiastical  History  of  /-Vance.— Quarto:  //is- 
tory  of  France;  History  of  the  Rest  Indies,  liarbadoes,  St.  Dominyo, 
Grenada,  and  Jamaica. — Octavo;  General  History  of  France:  Topo- 
yraphy  of  France,  General  and  Particular,  Bretagne,  Caen,  Clairmont, 
St.  Denis,  Ermonville,  Languedoc,  Liege. — Duodecimo:  History  of  Hol- 
land, Geneva,  and  France;  in  French. 

Bookcase  No.  24. — Folio:  Historical  Topography  of  France;  Berry,  Bre- 
tagne, Burgundy,  Clairmont,  Dauphinc,  Fontainebleau,  Franche-Comte, 
Languedoc. — Quarto:  French  History  and  Me7»oirs\  Comines,  Memoires 
de  la  Ligue,  llistoires  dc  Louis  xiv. , Histoire  de  Conde,  Memoires  de 
Sully.  Collection  of  Treaties. — Octavo;  French  History  and  Metnoirs; 
the  Troubadours,  Henry  in.,  Louis  xiv..  Mad.  De  Muintenon.  Topo- 
graphy of  France,  Lorraine,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Nice,  Nismes,  Nor- 
mandy, Paris,  Provence;  History  of  the  Sorb(Inne.  History  of  Africa 
and  America. — Duodecimo:  French  History  and  Memoirs;  in  French. 

Bookcase  No.  25. — Folio:  Historical  Topography  of  France;  Lyons,  Mar- 
.«eillc8,  Nismes,  Paris,  the  .\bbayes  of  St.  Denis  and  St.  Germains. — 
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Quarto:  liUtoire  de  M.  De  Thou.  Treatie*  and  the  Ixne  of  .Va/i'ow, 
various  sizes. — Oetavo:  French  Hietory;  Louis  xv.,  xvi.,  and  the  Uevo- 
lutioD.  Literary  and  Civil  History  of  France.  History  of  America. — 
Duodecimo:  History  tf  France^  Henry  iv.  to  Louis  xv.;  in  French. 

Bookcase  No.  26. — Folio:  History  of  Switzerland;  Mottrayes  Voyages;  Asi- 
atic History^  Turkey  and  Persia. — Quarto:  I/tstoire  de  Turenne;  Genea- 
logicai  History;  fJictionnaire  de  la  Soblesse.  Frerosfs  Htstoire  Gen^ale 
des  Voyages. — Octavo:  History  of  the  French  Iterolution.  Political  His- 
tory of  France.  History  of  ./Imerica.— Duodecimo : Legal  History  of 
France;  Cacsbs  Cbi-bbres. 

Bookcase  No.  27. — Folio:  Oriental  History;  the  East  Indies,  Siam,  Japan, 
China. — Quarto:  Legal  History  of  France. — Octavo:  TVaefs  on  the  French 
Revolution;  Commercial  Laws  of  France.  History  of  America. — Duode- 
cimo: Antiquities  and  Topography  of  France;  iu  French. 

Bookcase  No.  28. — Folio:  History  of  China ^ Egypt,  and  America. — Qnarto: 
Topography  of  France;  Arles,  Avijfno»»  .\uverj'ne,  Lyons,  Marseilles, 
Nismes,  Nivernoia,  Paris,  Provence. — Octavo;  Tbacts  on  the  French 
Hkvoli'TION,  History  of  America, — Duodecimo;  Topography  of  France; 
Bayeux,  Bretagne,  Champagne,  Frejus,  Lorraine,  l.yon,  Marseilles* 
Paris;  in  French. 

Bookcase  No.  29. — Folio:  Laws  of  America:  History  of  the  IVest  7/irfi>s. — 
Quarto:  l^gttl  History  of  .^Vonce.—Octavo:  Tracts  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution; History  of  Switzerland;  Travels  by  Labat  and  Ixilande,  History 
of  South  America  and  the  lies/  Indies. — ^Duodecimo:  Historical  Topo- 
graphy of  /•Vance;  Paris,  Picardy,  Uheiins,  Kouen,  Versailles;  in  French. 

Bookcase  No.  30.— Folio:  History  and  Laws  of  South  America  and  the  IVest 
Indies. — Quarto : the  Byzantine  Historians.  History  of  Cyprus , Thrace, 
Turkey,  and  Aleppo.— Otigso'.  Tracts  on  the  French  Rerolutvjn;  Hum- 
boldt’s Personal  A'drrafi're;  History  of  the  West  Indies.— -Duodecimo: 
History  of  Greece,  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Persia,  and  Turkey; 

in  French. 

The  collection  of  French  Histories,  Memoirs,  and  Voyages,  in  Duode- 
cimo, is  continued  along  the  whole  of  the  upper  lines  of  the  Bookcases 
on  the  North-east  division  of  the  Gallery  in  Alphabetical  order,  accord 
ing  to  the  names  of  the  Authors  and  Subjects;  concluding  with  the  Li- 
terary History  of  France  and  the  Mercure  Francis, 

In  an  apartment  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  basemeot-story  of  the 
building,  are  arranged*  the  following  articles.— Par/iame/ifnry  Proceedings. 
Votes  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  from  1691  to  1824:— riefs  of 
Parliament  from  1660,  the  12th  year  of  Charles  ii.  to  1762,  the  2nd  year 
of  George  iti.: — Appeals  to  the  House  of  Ijords  from  1768  to  180G. — AVirs- 
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paper$.  The  Alfred,  for  1810,  1811:  the  Day,  from  1809  to  1811:  the 
Oracle,  from  1806  to  1809:  the  Caledoaian  Mercury,  from  1807  to  1829: 
the  Dublin  Evening  Post,  from  1825  to  1833:  the  Moniteur,  from  1805 
to  1817,  and  other  bound  volumes  of  Newspapers.  ’ 
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In  several  respects,  this  Sclieme  will  be  found  a use- 
ful model.  In  others,  the  study  of  it  will  suggest  im- 
portant points  for  consideration  and  comparison.  One 
other  Scheme,  less  extensive  and  elaborate, — because 
belonging  to  a Library  on  a much  smaller  scale,  and  as 
yet  but  six  years  old, — will  be  sufficiently  illustrated 
by  the  plate  which  faces  this  page.  But  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  add  that  in  the  last-named  instance  each  press 
has  a printed  synoptical  tablet  of  its  contents  which,  in 
practice,  has  been  found  greatly  to  facilitate  the  daily 
work.  The  best  mode  of  affixing  such  tablets  is  to  pro- 
vide a space  for  them  in  the  upright  wood-work  of  the 
cases.  If  so  placed,  and  varnished,  they  will  endure 
for  as  long  a period  as  it  is  needful  to  pfovide  for.  'I'he 
following  is  a reduced  specimen  of  such  a tablet: — 


‘ Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Lomion  Institution  y vol.  i,  ut  supra. 
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The  particular  form  of  the  /Icce.ssiW- will  de- 
pend on  its  including,  or  not  including,  “Books  pre-. 
sen  ted,”  as  well  as  “Books  purchased.”  It  is  always 
undesirable  to  multiply  Registers  without  necessity, 
and  probably  one  book  will,  in  most  cases,  answer  both 
purposes.  If  prepared  on  some  such  plan  as  that  of 
the  specimen  on  the  following  page,  the  Gifts  and  the 
Purchases  maybe  kept  distinct,  without  infringing  on 
the  strict  form  of  a Diary. 

For  Periodical  and  Serial  Works  a special  Register 
is  essential.  Here,  the  title  of  the  Periodical  should 
form  the  heading  of  the  page,  and  the  volumes  or  parts 
successively  received  should  be  so  entered  as  to  shew 
at  any  moment  the  exact  condition  of  the  Set. 

The  Stamping  of  all  books,  immediately  on  their  re- 
ceipt, collation,  and  acceptance,  is  of  the  first  moment. 
Owing  to  the  neglect  of  this  precaution  many  fine  old 
Libraries  have  suffered  great  losses , and  are  at  this 
moment  in  a state  of  chronic  insecurity.  The  embossing 
stamp  has  the  advantage  of  avoiding,  the  unsightliness 
of  the  old  ink  stamps,  and  with  proper  caution  may  be 
safely  employed.  The  ink  stamp,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  the  advantage  of  being  applicable  in  different  co- 
lours, so  as  to  designate  different  modes  of  acquisition. 
Thus,  at  the  British  Museum,  a red  stamj)  indicates  a 
purchased  book:  a blue  stamp,  a cojjyright  book;  a 
yellow  stamp,  a presented  book.  In  all  cases,  the  stamp 
should  be  applied  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  every 
volume,  at  the  beginning  of  all  appended  or  supple- 
mentary portions  having  a different  pagination  or  ar- 
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ran^ement  from  the  main  body  of  tlie  work,  and  to  BOOK  in. 

° “ Chapter  VI. 

every  plate  and  map  individually.  To  plates,  the  stamp  wai  arransr 

* ^ 1.  • lueiit,  and  its 

should,  obviously,  be  so  applied  as  at  once  to  impress 
or  touch  the  engraved  portion,  and  not  to  injure  it. 

All  extensive  English  Libraries,  and  many  of  the 
Continental  Libraries,  have  within  the  last  three  or 
four  years  received  an  accession  of  considerable  value, 
and  requiring  a special  arrangement  and  classification 
of  its  own.  1 refer  to  the  Publications  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Patents  under  the  Great  Seal.  The  printing 
of  this  important  series  commenced  in  1853,  and  al- 
ready (Oot.  1858,)  about  27,000  separate  “Specifica- 
tions of  Patents”  have  been  published.  In  a much 
frequented  Library,  this  is  a series  of  books  which  will 
be  largely  used;  and  it  is  a series  abounding  in  large 
folding  plates,  the  frequent  use  of  which  necessitates 
the  mounting  of  their  entire  surface  on  calico  of  good 
quality.  Thus  mounted,  I find  that  thirteen  or  fourteen 
“Specifications”  will,  upon  the  average,  make  a thick 
volume.  Their  most  useful  arrangement,  therefore,  is 
a question  which  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  many 
Libraries;  and  its  importance  may  warrant  my  placing 
before  the  reader  an  extract  from  a Report  on  the  sub- 
ject which  I had  occasion  to  address  to  a Town  Coun- 
cil in  1856: — 

“It  may  be  estimated,”  says  this  Repoid,  “that  the 
Specifications  printed  during  a single  year  will,  at  the 
present  rate  of  publication , make  about  300  volumes. 

This  includes  as  well  tho.se  of  the  Old  Patent  Law,  as 
the  Specification  of  every  Patent  of  Invention  filed  from 
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day  to  day,  under  the  New  Law,  the  operation  of  wliieh 
commenced  on  the  1st  of  October,  1852.  The  number 
of  issues  of  “Specifications  of  Patents”  alone  (irre- 
spectively of  the  Commissioners  of  Patents  Journal  and 
of  the  Indexes),  to  Readers  in  the  Reference  Department 
of  Your  Free  Library,  has  amounted,  within  the  last 
six  months,  to  3732  volumes,  or  parts  of  volumes. 

It  is  sufficiently  evident  that,  both  on  account  of  the 
number  of  volumes  which  is  yearly  accruing,  and  the 
cost  of  binding  them , and  on  account  of  the  extensive 
use  made  of  them  by  the  Public,  the  question  how  they 
should  be  arranged  and  bound  became  one  of  consider- 
able importance.  Some  detail  on  this  head  may  there- 
fore be  thought  not  inappropriate  on  the  present  occa- 
sion; especially  as  applications  for  advice  on  this  point 
have  been  recently  addressed  to  me  from  eight  several 
towns  in  England  and  Scotland,  to  which  similar  grants 
have  been  made  by  the  Commissioners. 

That  the  easiest  mode  of  arranging  these  documents 
into  volumes  would  be  simply  to  bind  them  in  the  order 
of  their  numbers , as  issued  from  day  to  day , without 
regard  to  their  contents,  will  be  instantly  obvious. 
Such  an  arrangement  entails  no  thought  or  labour  in 
order  to  its  being  effectually  carried  out,  and  under  it 
the  volumes  may  be  bound  as  rapidly  as  the  bookbind- 
ers can  perfonn  their  work.  This,  accordingly’,  is  the 
mode  recommended  by  the  authorities  of  the  Patent 
Office  itself. 

But  the  (piestion  occurred  whether  or  not  the  wants 
of  the  readers  of  these  “Specifications”  would  be  fairly 
met  by  such  a plan ; snd  a careful  register  of  the  appli- 
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cations  and  of  tlieir  object  giv-es  tlie  means  of  answer- 
ing it. 

Of  seventy-live  consecutive  applicants  for  Specifica- 
tions of  Patents'  twenty-six  only  appear  to  have  been 
in  quest  of  particular  Patents,  the  names  or  numbers 
of  which  they  could  state,  or  could  point  out  in  the  In- 
dexes, and  forty-nine  required  to  see  all  the  published 
Specifications  on  some  particular  subject  or  branch  of 
a subject.  In  other  words,  two-thirds  of  the  readers  in 
this  department  of  literature  require,  in  order  to  the 
complete  and  prompt  supply  of  their  wants,  an  arrange- 
ment in  classes.  And  such  an  arrangement  is  not  only, 
as  respects  them,  the  most  useful  and  convenient  one, 
but  whilst  it  entails  much  thought  and  labour  in  the 
classification  itself,  it  afterwards  effects  a great  saving 
in  the  time  of  the  attendants  of  the  Library  in  carrjnng 
books  to  and  fro,  as  well  as  of  the  time  of  readers  in 
searching  the  indexes  and  catalogues. 

Thus,  for  example,  if  the  numerical  order  be  adopted, 
a mixture  of  subjects  like  this  will  i-esult: — 


8pBi’iric*Ti<»Ka  Titles 

of  1^66.  of  PATKIiT. 

No.  250 Dressinjf  of  Hides. 

261  Cannon. 

252  Soap. 

253  Reaping  Machines. 

254  Furnaces. 

255  Brewing, 

25G Fog  Signals. 

257  Compression  of  Metals. 

258  Fireplaces. 

250 Valves  of  Steam  Kngines, 

• 260  Apparatus  for  Ships'  Boats. 

261  Joints  of  Metallic  Bedsteads. 


T«i.  ir. 
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It  is  evident  tliat  if  these  twelve  Specifications  form 
“ Volume  SO!)  ’ of  the  collection,  a reader  asking  for  the 
whole  of  the  Specifications  relating  to  “Furnaces,"  has  a 
volume  brought  to  him  for  the  sake  of  one-twelfth  of  its 
contents.  If  one  hundred  other  volumes,  each  containing 
one  or  two  Specifications  on  “Furnaces,”  have  also  to 
be  brought,  the  labour  of  the  attendants  becomes  ten- 
fold what  it  would  be  if  all  the  Specifications  on  Fur- 
naces were  bound  up  together.  In  order  to  the  reader’s 
knowing  how  to  ask,  so  as  to  get  the  whole  of  what  he 
needs,  he  must  begin  with  the  “Subject-matter  Index” 
of  Patents  under  the  Old  Law;  must  then  proceed  to 
the  “Subject-matter  Inde.x”  of  1852-3;  then  to  that  of 
1854,  and  so  on,  through  a long  chase,  in  which  he 
may,  by  some  oversight,  fail  after  all  to  run  down  his 
game.  On  the  other  plan,  a search  through  the  indexes 
remains  as  a last  resort,  when  needed,  against  any  in- 
accuracies in  the  classification. 

In  order,  however,  fully  and  promptly  to  meet  the 
wants  of  readers  who  seek  only  for  a known  Speeifica 
tion,  an  Inde.x  of  progressive  numbers  must  be  prepared, 
which  shall  refer  from  every  such  number  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  volume  in  which  it  is  to  be  found,  as  thus: — 


No.  of  !lic  SrEcirioxTiotis 

SrcriricATioKn.  <>f  ISMi. 


250  .. 

. . in  Vol.  409  

. Tanniiij»,  &v. 

2 '.1  . . 

. . “ “ 217  

. Fire  Anns. 

2.V>  .. 

. . “ “ 802  

. Soap  Manufacture. 

25.3  .. 

. . “ “ 776  

. Heaping  Machines. 

2.54  .. 

. . ‘ “ 830  .. . 

. Fiinmce}!.  &c. 

255  . . 

. . “ 78  . . . 

. Brewing* 

• 

• • 

• • 
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The  system  of  Classification  which  has  been  adopted 
afrrees,  to  a considerable  extent,  with  that  which  has 
been  employed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  official  In- 
dexes. Ihit  the  number  of  classes  is  smaller,  and  theii’ 
nomenclature  usually  more  brief.  Some  classes  which 
ap])Car  in  the  “Subject-matter  Indexes”  have  been 
omitted  on  account  of  their  vagueness,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, “Assurance; — Preventing  Forgery  and  Fraud” 
(under  which  heading  appears  in  the  official  index  a se- 
ries of  Patents,  in  the'actual  titles  of  which  the  word 
“Assurance”  nowhere  occurs,  save  in  a single  instance). 
Others  have  been  left  out  to  avoid  repetition  and  un- 
certainty, as  for  example,  “Hottues,  Vessels,  and 
Jars;”  nearly  the  whole  contents  of  which  belong 
either  (1)  to  “Glass  Manufacture x"  or  (2)  to  “Earthen- 
ware and  Porcelain;"  or  (3)  to  “Casks  and  Harrels;" 
but  as  far  as  seemed  practicable  and  convenient,  the 
method  of  the  Indexes — the  great  value  of  which  is 
familiar  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  Pa- 
tents of  Invention — has  been  adhered  to. 


No.  Hbadino  cndeb  which  the  Specifications  abl  Clashed. 

1.  — Accidents,  Prevention  of.  (1)  By  Fire:  Fire  — Mcann  uj 

Extin^uUhin^  Fires — Fire  iiuartis.  (2)  By  Water:  Preventimj  Shtp- 
icrecksf  *itc.^Swimmintj  Apparatus.  (3)  In  WinUow  Cleaning. 

2.  — Acids.  (Extracting — Concentrating — Distilling — Evaporating.) 

3.  — Adhesive  Scbstances.  {Oeiatine — Citim  — UiHe  — Isinylass — She  — 

Paste — Starch,)  * 

4 Aerial  Conveyances. 

5. — Aokicvltcrk.  (Tilling — Ploughing — Harrowing — Manuring — Water- 

ing— Agricultural  Buildings — Thrashing — Grinding — Dressing  Flour 
— Fodder  Cutting.) 

g. — Air  Engines  and  Windmills.  {Uhtsi  Kut}ines—,.[{eltotrs — Air  Pumps,) 

7. '-'Alarcmh , Snares,  and  Vermin  Traps. 

8.  — Baths  and  Bathing  Machines. 

1). — Bearings,  Wheels,  Axles,  and  Shafts  of  Machinery. 
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‘JU;  CLA.SSlFICWTION  AND  CATAMKil  HS. 

No. 

10. — Bookbinding  and  Stationery. 

11.  — Boots,  Shoes,  Clogs,  Pattens,  etc. 

12.  — Brewing,  Distilling,  Rectifying,  and  the  pRErARATORv  Pro- 

cesses. 

13.  — Bridges,  Breakwaters,  Viadlcts,  and  AgiEDtCTS. 

14. — Bbcsues. 

15.  — Building  Materials  and  Processes. 

Iti. — Buttons,  Buckles,  Studs,  and  other  Dress  Fastenings. 

17. _Ca8K8  and  Barrels. 

18.  Chains  and  Chain  Cables. 

19. —CHEMICAL  Compositions  and  Processes. 

20.  — Clocks,  Watches,  Chronometers,  and  other  Timekeepers. 

21.  Coaches,  and  other  Road  Conveyances. 

22.  — Coffee,  Cocoa,  Chocolate,  and  Tea  (Processes  connected  with  the 

Preparation  of). 

23. — Cutlery. 

24.  — Cutting,  Sawi.no,  Shaping,  and  Working  Wood,  and  other  Ma- 

terials. 

25.  — Diving  Engines  and  Materials. 

26. — Drawing  and  Photography. 

27. — 'Dyeing  and  Colouring,  and  processes  related  thereto.  (B/ecrcAiny— . 

Ironintj — Mangling — Washing.) 

28.  — Earthenware. 

29.  — Elf.ctricitv  , Galvanism,  and  Magnetism. 

30.  Embossing,  Gilding,  and  Damasking. 

31.  — Engraving  and  Printing. 

32.  — Farriery,  and  the  Veterinary  Art. 

33.  — Fire  Arms  and  Projectiles. 

34.  — Fish-hooks,  Harpoons,  and  other  Implements  for  Fishing. 

35.  — Furniture,  Cabinet-ware,  aud  Upholstery. 

30. — Games,  Exercises,  and  Amusements. 

37.  — Gas-Mascfactukb. 

38.  — GLAS-MANVFAt'TURE. 

39.  — Grinding,  Setting,  Crushing,  and  Polishing. 

40.  — Hearses,  Coffins,  and  Biers. 

41.  Hoisting  Machines. 

42.  — India  Uuuber  and  Gutta  Pbrcha. 

43.  — Light  and  Lighting. 

44.  — Locks  and  other  Fastenings. 

45.  — Manures,  nnd  Methods  of  Deodorising  Fecal  Matters. 

40. — Mathematical,  Thehmometrical,  Nautical,  Geographical,  and 
Astronomical  I.nstbuments. 

47. — Measuring  and  Numbering. 

43. — Medical  and  Surgical  Treatment  and  Appliances. 
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49 — Mbtals  ami  Mktallic  Svbktakcim. 

50.  — Mining  and  Ql'ashyino. 

51.  — Motive  Powkb  and  Propulsion. 

52.  — Musical  Instruments. 

53.  — Nails  and  Screws. 

54. — Oleaginous  Sudstances  and  their  Applications. 

55.  — Optical  Instruments. 

56. — Packing  and  Pressing. 

57 — Painting,  Paints,  and  Varnishes.  ' 

58.  — Paper  and  Pasteboard. 

59.  — Papier. MACUE  and  Japanned  * Wares. 

60.  — Paving  and  Road  Making. 

61.  — Pearl,  Ivort,  and  Bone  (Treatment  of). 

6*2 — Pin  and  Needle  Manufacture. 

63. — Preserving  and  Curing  Provisions,  and  other  Substances  and 

Liquids. 

64.  — Railways  and  Railway  Rolling  STotK. 

65.  — Reaping  and  Mowmno  Machines. 

6C. — Refrigerating  and  Freezing  Apparatus. 

67.  — Rope  Manufacture. 

68.  — Saddlery  and  Harness. 

69. — Sewing,  Embroidering,  and  Tambouring. 

70.  — Shipbuilding  and  Navigation. 

71.  — Smoke  Prevbntio.n  ami  Construction  of  Furnajes. 

72.  — Soap  Manufacture. 

73.  — Springs  and  Buffers. 

74. — Steam  and  Steam  Engines. 

75.  — Stone-working  and  Sculpture. 

76.  — Sugar  Manufacture. 

77.  — Tanning  and  Curribry. 

78. — Tar,  Pitch,  and  Resin,  Manufacture  of. 

79.  — Tea  and  Table  Service. 

80.  — Telegraphs  and  Signals. 

81.  — Tbxtilb  Fabrics  and  Processes  connected  therewith. 

82.  — Tobacco  and  Snupk  Manufacture. 

83.  — Tools  for  Mechanical  Purposes. 

84.  — Trunks,  Boxes,  Portmanteaus,  and  Bags. 

85.  — Tunnelling,  Excavating,  and  Embanking. 

86.  — Type  Founding. 

87.  — Umbrellas,  Parasols,  and  Walking-sticks. 

88.  — Ventilation  of  Buildings,  Carriages,  Ships,  and  Mines. 

89. — Water  and  other  Fluids,  Conveyance  and  Filtering  of. 

90.  — Waterproofing  and  Fireproofing. 

91. — Weapons  and  Implements  or  War  (not  previously  enumerated). 


BOOK  III. 

Chapter  VI. 
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‘J'i.  — \Ve.\rixo  Ai'I'akel  (not  provionsly  emimerattHl). 
n:{..«WEi(iiiiSG. 

IM.  — WiuE-DUAWiso  and  Woukiso. 


Difficult  and  troublesome  as  the  Classification  of  this 
series  of  publications  is  sure  to  prove,  it  will  be  found 
in  the  long  run, > to  be  worth  all  the  pains  that  may  be 
l)esto\vcd  upon  it.  The  utmost  pains,  indeed,  will  fail 
to  realise  any  Cla.ssification  that  may  not  fairly  be 
open  to  objection  in  some  of  its  particulars.  But  a to- 
lerable appro.\imation  to  a good  system  will  be  found 
far  more  useful  to  readers  than  the  mere  numerical 
order  or  “rule  of  thumli.” 

The  practice  of  setting  apart  the  choicer  incunabula, 
and  the  otlier  special  treasures  of  a Library,  under  a 
classification  of  their  own,  is  both  older  and  more  ge- 
neral on  the  Continent  than  in  Britain.  Carried  to  on 
extreme,  it  is  a restrictive  practice,  less  pleasing  to  the 
Public  generally,  than  to  Librarians  and  Bibliographers. 
But  at  the  British  .Museum  it  has  been,  most  commend- 
ably,  connected  with  the  public  e.xhibition  of  biblio- 
gra|)hical  curiosities,  in  a way  that  unites  safety  with 
general  utility.  Tlie  student,  it  is  true,  must  handle  the 
liooks  he  is  to  profit  by;  but  there  is  an  instruction  in 
the  mere  sight  of  a well-arranged  series  of  open  books, 
which  is  especially  obvious  in  a group  illustrative  of 
the  History  of  Printing,  for  instance,  but  is  by  no 
means  confined  within  such  narrow  limits. 

'I'he  series  exhil)ited  in  the  British  Museum  occupies 
foiulcen  cases,  and  its  arrangement  is  as  follows: — 
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Cauet*  I,  II.  Ulock  biMikji. 

„ III,  IV,  V.  SpeoimoRii  of  the  earlie*it  produt'tioii8  of  the 
Printing  Press  in  Germany  and  the  Law  Countries. 

„ VI.  Siieeimens,  etc.,  in  Italy.  , 

„ Vll.  Spei'imens,  etc.,  in  Franco. 

„ V'lll.  Specimens,  etc.,  in  England. 

„ IX,  X.  Specimens  of  line  and  suniptumre  Prinling  and  »>f 
Illuminations. 

„ XI.  Specimcn.s  of  Illustrations  on  Wood  and  Copper. 

„ XII.  Hooks  with  A«t^»graph.'i; — Broadsides. 

„ XIII.  Typographical  and  Utcrary  Curiosities. 

„ XIV.  Spcciinen.‘i  of  Hookbinding. 

The  specimens  oi'  early  printers  here  e.\hiliitetl 
amount  to  more  than  a hundred.  They  include  the 
earliest  complete  printed  hook  (the  “Mazarine"  />/- 
hie')  which  is  known  to  exist;  the  lirst  hooks  (or  Ill’s! 
known  hooks)  which  were  severally  printed  at  Auf^.s- 
hiirfjh,  Nuremberg,  Strashurgli,  Zwoll,  Subiaco,  Tre- 
viso, Venice,  Modena,  Lucca,  Verona,  Piacenza,  Paris 
Lyons,  Vienne,  Abbeville,  Westminster,  and  Oxford. 
Mere  also  are  a series  of  block  books,  and  of  impres- 
sions from  blocks,  twenty-four  in  number,  many  of 
which  are  of  the  highest  interest;  the  first  book  printed 
in  Greek  Characters  (the  Grammar  of  Lascaris,  Milan, 
1476);  the  earliest  book  in  which  catch-words  have 
been  found  (the  Venice  Tacitus  of  1469);  the  first  book 
|)riiited  in  Italic  types  (the  Aldine  Virgil  of  1501);  the 
remarkable  and  uni<jne  collection  of  French  farces 
printed  between  1540  and  1550,  accpiired,  a few  years 
since,  by  the  British  Museum;  one  of  the  earliest  hooks 
printed  in  Granjon’s  ’■civilite'  types;  the  first  hook 
printed  in  the  English  language,  and  the  first  hook 
planted  in  the  French  language  (neither  of  them 
printed  in  England  or  France);  the  siiperlily  printed 
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allegorical  [loeiii  of  Melchior  Pfintziiig  calleil  Teivr- 
dannck  (Nuremberg,  1517);  ami — not  to  make  the 
list  too  long — a splendid  series  of  Church  Service 
Books. 

• 

Obviously,  such  a series  is  an  admirable  study  for 
the  young  Librarian.  The  uninitiated  may  smile  to  see 
what  they  will  regard  as  a fuss  about  early  '‘catch- 
words,” and  “civility”  type;  but  in  such  things  the 
bibliographer  recognises  the  rudimentary  grammar  of 
his  art;  and  may  also  have  his  own  ideas  as  to  the  depth 
or  shallowness  of  that  literary  culture  which  conjoins 
with  a professed  love  of  learning,  an  indifference  to  the 
history  of  the  marvellous  art  that  has  made  the  hard- 
earned  acquisitions  of  the  scholar  the  common  property 
of  the  million. 

’I'he  brief  samples  of  early  typography  with  which 
1 illustrate  this  Chapter  will,  I hope,  possess  some  in- 
terest even  for  readers  who  have  not  yet  acquired  any 
familiarity  with  the  annals  of  Printing.  To  the  student 
of  Library  Economy,  at  all  events,  they  will  suggest 
points  of  inquiry  and  of  research  which,  when  duly 
worked  out,  will  throw  new  light  on  not  a few  matters 
of  constant  recurrence  in  his  daily  pursuits. 

The  progress  of  the  infant  art  is  illustrated  only  fit- 
fully (so  to  speak)  by  these  few  fuc-sinnles.  The  dates 
of  its  successive  stages  from  .Nlentz  to  Westminster, 
may,  however,  be  noted.  The  early  prcs.ses  of  the  towns 
marked  * are  those  of  which  illustrations  are  given: — 


D;.,"  Td ' Gi  "d' 


SJO  A 


I’l  1 


Fiv^i  Gon.«iber;^  jnisl  j?nd  ist-iioeitw  MauU,  abcjut  1460. 

77ry  If.fXfi/trtr  PtHr 

jDtnitRitra.^  mUct  omno&Dm' 
ifucion(crueofii(bi9  abotninaton;^ 


1-1  r' Fi'ji- aT)d  . Mmil;'  1457 
T'U 

Oraliriuotnuipm 

ab&aaitoqnafilrof 


Joiiii  Giittcuberfi  , MciiLz.  1460. 

fcripfi  nupfi  cur  no  per  b fcop  p fcnb^nt  • Et  boc 
eft  caufa  eupbom'e*g?  m pjfndpto  fiUabe  bance  3 
vcl  t non  poc  muenin  • vc  apcus  pTttacue  Nam 
abfonus*abftrncns  6<filVa  non  mpjmctpio  fillabe 
coiuncfta  b 6C  9 bnt  ‘cuj  ppoftco  lepatim  c fiUaba 


4 AlLert-  PtlsLer  . Baznljer^',  about  14C0. 

Jlie  Biifui'ny  . 

diuro  oDa  filit  ilpEtn : D ni£== 
nmfl'a  dilrctumnlutnuiima 
n quia  aniott  languio  ^ 


Jt>  ^iutt  Ms  m Z* 
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PI  II 

Fig  & Fust  and  Sdioefler , MenLz  14€2 
The-  Biilf 

qmiuflue  d^iuflificetur  a<lbuc:  ctian^ 
du0  fandiffcetur  adbuc^mcnio  ctto:ct 
men«0  mea  mccutn  ^ireddertvmcuicj^ 
recundutn  open  fita.  itiiti  alpha  o: 

6 Fust  and  Sdionff^-  MealK  1465 
/7/nvrms  hS  m- 

Aypolomue  f\bn>t  gr«aie  ^ptutarcu. 

TV  n«mpz  ctc«ro«et  (audo  et  adndrot*fed  greco^ 
fettonc  me  mifVret'OUVtdei  crudico}  t doquentta. 
qo«folafonoi!>no€re{tdba  etai-pteroina  accefTtlTe' 


7.  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz.  inaiaatK)  iieai  Rtine;]4G5 
Lactxvitu  Cheru 

Hoc  CowddufopufruueTnbeym  ordine  miro 
A.moUu(q;  fimul  pannarcTund  cde  colendi 
Gence  rfjeotorucdjromc  expcdiere  fodalef. 


Fip;  8.  John  de  Spira;  Venice,  1469 
Cioenmis  Ept^(Aar  ad 

Primus  in  Adriaca  (brmis  impreffitaenis 
Vfbc  Libros  Spiia  genitus  de  flirpc  Johannes 
In  reliquis  fit  quanta  uides  fpes  lecJtor  hahenda 
Quom  Labor  bic  primus  calami  fuperauerit  artem 

M.CCCC.LXVmi. 


Ji  iilft  !ts.  m a 
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Ulri'^Ji  Zflll;  Colx>^e,  1467. 

de  .'tuifT^dantui^  neni'47nifn 


^trpUdt  lUixt  beat!  augufHm  • te  finguU 
titatc  dencDium«.pet  meOmcu  jd  te  ba^ 
nau  dedcu  biooefi^Moguntin^/Xnnoac* 
{efugtRmofeptittw^ 


10  S\\wnliovni  and  Pamiart  z.  Rome.  1460 
Anu  Dfr  111 

IBROS  NATVRALIS  HISTORIAE 

nouitiu  campnis  qj^ntiu  tuo:^  opus  nacu  apud  me 
proxima  ^ura  liccntiore  epiftok  narrare  coftitui 
tibi  locudiflime  impcrator.Sitcnim  hpctuiprf' 

fi.<^  ll  V^idelm  Jh  Spir^ . Venic*e,1470 
Scnf/U'  e-  Ui/ynH  drf  Petmroa 

F dice  faxo  cbel  bd  uifo  (erra 

cbe  poi  cbaura  riprefo  il  fuo  bd  uelo 
(e  fu  beato  cbi  b uide  in  tena 
O r dbe  Ra  duncpie  a tiuederb  in  cido/ 


h'l^;  12  . Ciscui^.  Craat;;  ;»ud  l-hburj^or,  PajiB , 1470 
■ tumiivu  Hargtjyi  ! Pe>yifn/ni!i/;  F.jne  Jib 

pdfTir  tods  lxincftatis(^quos  in  babitu  perCon? 
attributo  difttibui^latifiiraE  (paderl'diPtuade^ 
ticf  tods  oppofidf  tndecoBwm*  qucxi  e diuetCo 
cum  inhon^o^ac  turpi  conuectibilc  eft*  Qucy 
tics  ttacf  fuccit  opus  in  ratiainatiua  caulaydc^ 


i ii,  Ikf.  Mt  til  S 
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J2  0 ^ 


r .X  I?  'A”;irtn;  ' ‘A  ;i.^>;:ie  ci-  nni^.-j"  M'l 

A.v-Ynr/.'  (■/■.■/;<■  r/' f't^r 

^crj^ijtna  fCetx  'v^tb . fnto  banaiV  brtfa  joG> 
^olb  cniJtnboG)  .oif  tnwbacfa  foR> 
iCaufa  mafi  fafi^  . mctxtri^rfuit 
jj£«mmrt  (Hafie . fkminapCena  moBe 
^bifu^itie  (bfa.  ft  vifzx  ftquciie  6b«<ifofa 
crifficjttota . tion  niaaBfc^  notn 


Fi.s  1-t  Vv'iit'ai'i  CaxU^ii  /''.-»s*ii  iL.-'t?*- 
Oii/*n  vt'  Cftc 

(bite  ^ovo  t^a  ccompG(jT0i2m«nf  of 
Jopouo  atit?  Xt?rtuou0  fcefiro 2Ctn<t):/; 
Gift  bap  of  nuirc^c  per  of  our  C>^ 
fottee  ^rtterfcg  anb^  •*•  •*  ♦ • •*• 


<r>ur/'f‘  ov 


‘VuX'v’. 

/:/4.-  r: 


J 50U  in  a cG^ufe 
f am^  nwnfee  ^ caufc 
affitnBUtb^  tBae  com^nje 
a6  f6t«  gotfiC 


Tr  /#*> 


.'Hv»  ■ ' 
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16.  H<ia.s  t3r*Reli;i  de  LtiufTHa;  Muastar in  ^>wii  iej'lHnil  , 1470?  or  1473  ^ 

Contfrit  r ^fpiITafiffrruttf 
mitigat  6>}nramiiie’ioaD.5>t 
liata  t parata  u!  traqnilata 

17,  PtHorAdiuii  de  Widmoiiba/i  j Mantua  ,1472 

fit- 

JBan  ueflimenti  e pretiofi  ornameci  cbel  Ca-* 
ualicro  per  la  fucara  bataglia  rifam'fTe  le  fue 
arme  forte  oue  bifognia  le  fed  belli.  Ado  ebe 
in^Ibpiu  ornata  parelTe  nel  fuo  tornare.  EI^Ic 


Fig  18.  Oonther  iiariicr.  Au^sItut,^,  1473. 

3 5*nps‘  ffcm^hdE 

A&eptue  dt  finis  atnba^  paiciu  omelia^i 
beadlfmii  gtegoiii  pape  Pebis  romc  jn  &ie 
rai  becfticns  fub  Anno  Dni  Q?  cccc  I;c]ciq 


Fig  19  Unknown, Oitard ; 1468  ftTrj478 

E.Tpa'ijfTt?’  if  M*^-mynu/ , 

®j:plun't  c^tjoTicio  fancti  'ie&mm  fit 
fimbolo  apoffdomm  al>  papam  laut» 
ciutB  '^prtfh  (J^ponie  fmita  A** 
no  2>omnit . AV  * wee  * Ijcviij  * pvij^^k 


j?  4n»  ifif. 
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FiA‘20  N’ldioias ‘d;  [.o.  abzo  delia ’vla>ii.a‘,  Fioptiire  146! 

L CL  (iffrunr/iia  lii'  Da-nic 


Mtfcliiatc  fono  aquel  captiuo  choro 
de  glangeli/  che  non  furon  ribelli  x 
ne  fur  fedeli  adio : ma  per  fe  foro : 

Cacciongl  ecieli  per  non  effcr  ben  belli : 

21  AuUiony  Ao0ur>5'ar,  iVia'caibertf  1483 
UihLe  - i/>  (jerman 

©j.xxvii.fapi'tel.  9a0 

§iearmutt)ifmenfc5cnt?rfacl^5um  fol  ^enjejt 
rote  man  9ie  ^eymltcpeit  nit  erSffne 

Fig  ‘22  Andieus  Callus,  FeiTai-ii,  1464  ? 

St'fUT^  T'\t^di/n: 

locafta  Polinices 

i I N me  arma  6c  I’gnes  uerticetf  me  o's  mat 
I Vna  luuetus  quzq;  ab  imachio  uenit 
■*—'  Animofa  uiro  tquzqj  thebana  ferox 
D efeendit  arce.duis  atqj  hoflis  fimul 


Fig  23  IV-ijio'a'ius  Crelcnsis,  1'loi‘oncc , 1488. 

Hie'  J-Urrm-r-  Hcmer  ‘ 

'T'  oj;  jx.tyo^d^o-c  'Vpotri^H  ireqScA.Hr^l'T'ot.  • 
COTT’OTTOl  C ojop  €tiT3"tC  • 

^occ  x.tV'T-ic  'T^v'TO  8t«V  2^cio-df  poH>*.a. 

‘oc  o-fo  'U’oTvTv'oy  aipcu/poT-^oc^^f 


jF  <i'u>  Jvf'  IT 
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Hu'liard  f'ynsOT.  London  149<! 

r!  Haiirrr. 


'^§ei^ULc§apUt* 

Dlue0«  it  mote 

fpnneto  f(eef§e  ti^6tfu(:f 
mai)  02  aUjpcheb  mat)  i ^aup* 
3t  io  mote  fpnne  to  f(e  fge  rigff/ 


Fi.o,'  2f».-  .‘\Jd?is  V«Tnce  , 1405. 

7 !ftJn>Mj/r4iK":r  (^'tmim<f4tree  bhri'  /K 

MEE  AO  iV^SWf  ()6K.2f  0^! 

^ «>c2f  uAfx  >or^^v(\L'idL^iKii[-^>^\ct\\i  o^'do'H 
ITA0HTIKA*  04v45Wrctic/o(a!/'^r^**'»)X, 


Fv?.*26.  'Ayiikyii  lie  Worde;  Londuu,  1495 . 


J.tW'fi  of'  the'  Fu/fiers 


>;^c  noble  ano  blefl;>D  IDocfou 
kCapn(^bw*njiRecottn<j>^  of 
^Caynt^o^iiotiBejfpte*^^ 
Xbi)ici}e  toafl  ao  ^oiy  ano  ao 

c)camplapre  ofalln)emiC9.owlffnge 


}-i(5  27,  Aldus  ; Vflnice  , 150]  . 
t5n/(7 

OCTAVri  AVCVSTIIN  VERGILII 
AENEIDEM  VERSYS- 

E rg>nefuprtnus potmtitoxtmproba-Herbis 
T dmdiTumman^rcnefrs?trigiihitinipies, 


& 4.-,  fky,  Vri . JT 
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iiuxatii  . 


DOCTISSIMI  VIRI  HENRICI 

BuUoci  theologiap  do(fk»ris  oratio,habita  Cantabri 
gue,i’n  frequctiflimo  cetu,pra:lCTiribus  Caelaris  ora 
toribuSj&!  nonuUis  alfjs  cpifcopis , ad  reuerendils. 


Fig,  L’t' . -Huns  l.iifH  Murhnngt:  - IFSO. 
Tvniiiii‘V  Pm/n/fiK'h- 


in  t5)C  bf^nnynge  nroteb 
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beanbeniptff/ abt»ftrcfn<(\<  too* 
ppon  f^c  b<pr  / anb  tt)c  fpiritc  of 
gob  motxb  upon  t^jetcatrt 


Fig.  iU1  Fro^'Fioi’iM-"  ..unfit" 

ainoa^ofeebetoeD  ttootablee  of  ftone 
Iphe  32  ttjc  tDece^anD  aroCe  ear!?  in 

mo?npnge>ant)  tocnte  bp  bnto  mount 
na(,a0  tbcLORDE  commaurjcDbpm^ioba 
tljettootablc20fftoncinb»6bsnt)e.  <€i)tn 


F’lg  .'H  . (Sraluai  I'i-  vV'ljiUihnri-h;  1 onHoii , ITil''!), 

fhrutmr/'it  l3iMt 

2Pnt)  (0ot  faYDc-.Iet^jai mafec mati^in  ^ 

oureTmageafteroupeltcftnesj,ant)Iettl)ctn  ^ 
ftaue  tulc  of  tijefp®  of  tUe  fee : anH  foule  of 
ttie  ap?e  ant  catcU , ant  all  tfje  eartl) , ant  of 
euerpcccpps  ttpngtDat  ctepett^jpo^fu^ 
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1457*  Mentz  (Mogvntia). 

1462*  Bamberg  (Humberga). 

1465*  Subiaco  (Sublac*!tiM  SionaMe- 
rium). 

1466*  Cologne  (Colonia  Agrippina). 
1467*  Elfeld,  near  Mentz  (Alta  villa). 

* Rome  (Homa). 

1468*  Augsburgh  (AuguKta  Vindeti- 
cnrum). 

1469*  Venice  (Vrnetia). 

Milan  (Mediolanum). 

1470*  Munster  in  Ergau  (Berona). 
Foligno  (Fulgineum). 

- - - * Nuremberg  (Norimberga). 

* Paris  (Paruii  or  Lutetia  Pari- 

siorum). 

? Savigliano  (Sarillinnum). 

— --  Trevi  (Trebia). 

Verona. 

1471  Strasburgh  (Argentina  or  Ar- 

gentoratum). 

^Bologna  (Hononia). 

- - * Ferrara. 

Florence  (Florentia). 

Naples  (Seapolit). 

Spire  (Spira)^ 

Treviso  (Tarriritrm). 

1472  Antwerp  (Antirerpia). 

Cremona. 

Jesi  (Eftitium) 


!1472  Fivizzano  (Fivuanum), 

* Mantua. 

Mondovi  (Mona  UegalU). 

Parma. 

Padua  (Patavium), 

1473  Alost  (Aloatum). 

— ' Brescia  (Brixia). 

— Bruges  (Bruga). 

Buda. 

Esslingen  (Easlinga). 

Lauingen  (Lavinga). 

Louvain  (Lovanium). 

Lyons  (Lugdunum). 

, Mcrscberg  (Marsipolit). 

Messina  (Mesaana). 

— Utrecht  (Trajecti  ud  Hhenum). 
Ulm  (Vlma). 

Vicenza  (Vicentia). 

1474  Basel  (Ba.'filea). 

Brussels  (Bruxeltce). 

Como  (('umum). 

Genoa  (Genua). 

Savona. 

Turin  (Taurinum). 

Yalcntia  (Spain). 

— - Marienthal  near  Mcutz  (WiUia 
SanctfB  MarioB  in  likin- 
gavia). 

* We8tiniii»ter('  Wvatmonaaterium). 


A few  words  remain  to  be  said  on  the  special  Classi- 
fication of  MSS.  and  of  Prints.  As  respects  the  former, 
I am  acquainted  with  no  arrangement  which,  in  the 
main,  is  preferable  to  that  adopted  in  the  Index  to  the 
Harleian  MSS.  of  the  British  Museum.  As  to  the  latter, 
the  method  pursued  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris 
presents  an  excellent  model.  In  the  subjoined  outline 
of  a Classification  for  MSS.  I have,  in  several  parti- 
culars. modified  the  Harleian  method. 


HOOK  Ilf. 

Chiipter  VI. 
Loral  arrango- 
tncut,  aod  Ua 
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C1.ASS1K1CATKJN  AND  CATALOGUKS. 


HIH>K  111. 

(.’hapler  VI. 

Lo«'«l  urraiigi" 
luent^  »iul  iU 
ap|ili4ncc:>. 


Clash  1.  Tiieolooical  MSS. 

1.  Hibles. 

2.  Concordances. 

3.  Councils  and  Decretals. 

4.  Church  J)i8dp)ine  and  Uitos, 

5.  Liturgies  and  other  Service  Books. 

6.  Fathers  of  the  Church. 

7.  Works  of  tlie  Schoolmen. 

8.  Collective  Works  of  Modern  Divines. 

0.  Catechisms,  Creeds,  and  Confessions  of  Faith. 

10.  Sermons  and  Homilies. 

11.  Heathen  Mythology. 

Clash  11.  Philosomucal  MSS. 

1.  History  of  Philosophy. 

2.  Logic.  ^ 

3.  Metaphysics. 

4.  Kthics. 

Clarb  III.  Historical  MSS. 

1.  Chronology. 

2.  Geography. 

3.  Universal  History. 

4.  General  Collections  of  Voyages  and  Travels. 

5.  Ancient  History. 

0.  General  History  of  the  ('hristlan  Church  (including  the  History 

of  Monastic  Orders.  The  Lives  of  Saints , and  of 
the  Popes  and  all  ColUcUotis  of  Ecclesiastit^a)  Bio- 
graphy). 

7.  General  History  of  Modem  Europe. 

8.  Particular  History  of  the  British  Empire  ('including,  in  proper 

subdivisions  “British  Biography”  and  “V’^oyages  and 
Travels”  within  the  British  Empire). 

9.  Particular  History  of  other  European  States  (with  like  sub- 

divisions). 

10.  History  of  Asia. 

11.  History  of  Africa. 

12.  History  of  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

13.  Heraldry  and  Genealogy. 

14.  Antiquities^other  than  those  of  particular  States; — Collectioua 

of  Inscriptions,  etc. 

Class  IV.  Political  MSS. 

1.  General  Treatises  on  Government. 

2.  Treaties;  Instructions  to  Ambassadors:  Diplomacy. 

3.  Treati.se.H  on  Political  Economy. 
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4. 

5. 

U. 


2. 

3. 

4. 


5. 

0. 


3. 


10. 

1. 


2. 

3. 

4. 


5. 

«. 

7. 

8. 

0. 

10. 

11. 


Treatises  on  Commerce,  in  particular. 

Jurisprudetiro. 

Collc‘ctioD8  of  Lawd  (Parliamentary  UisUiry ; Collections  of 
Trials;  and  the  like,  ^hould  form  subdivisiuna  of  the 
Class  Histort,  under  the  name  of  the  State  to  whirh 
' they  respectively  belong). 

Ecclesiastical  Law. 


BOOK  til. 

Chapter  Vf. 
Ijocal  arraiiRC- 
mciit.  and  iu 
appliaacca. 


Class  V.  MSS.  ow  the  Scibmces  a.nd  Arts. 
Physics  generally. 

Natural  History. 

Chemistry. 

Mathematics. 

Meeltanics. 

Medical  Sciences. 

Arts  of  Design. 

Mechanical  Arts  and  Trades. 

Recreative  Arts. 

Arts  .of  War. 


Cla.ss  V'I.  Literary  MSS. 

Alphabets  and  Dictionaries. 

Crammars  and  Grammatical  Treatises. 

Rhetoric. 

General  Collection  of  the  Works  of  Polygraphic  Writers  ami 
Collections  of  Treatises  in  various  languages. 

Greek  Classics. 

Latin  Classics. 

Collections  of  the  works  of  Polygraphic  Writers  in  the  modern 
languages. 

Poetry  un<l  the  Drama. 

Literary  History. 

Literary  Miscellanies. 

Bibliography. 


llie  Classification  of  the  Prints  in  tlie  ini|icrial  l.i- 
lirary  at  Paris  is  as  follows: — 


A.  Gallkkies,  Mi^skcms,  and  other  Collections. 

Aa.  Galleries  and  Mu.«^enms  of  France. 

Ab. of  Italy  and  of  Southern  Europe. 

Ae.  of  Germany  and  of  Northern  Europe, 

.\d.  Works  on  Painted  Glass;  on  Tupe.stry;  Works  of  Ama- 
• teiirs,  etc. 


Ciai^silic^itiou  nf 
the  PriiiU  in  Ibe 
liuperi&l  LihrAf) 
at  Pnriii. 
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CLASSIFICATION  AND  CATALOGUES. 


BOOB  Itl. 

Ch»pt«r  VI. 
l>ocal  arrange- 
ment, and  {U 
appliances. 

CUsaifiratioo  of 
the  Prints  in  the 
Imperial  Library 
at  Paris. 


B.  ItaLIAH  AMD  SotTBBKM  SCHOOLS. 

Bs.  Florentine  School. 

Bb.  Roman  School. 

Be.  Venetian  School. 

Bd.  Lombard  School. 

Be.  The  Genoese,  Neapolitan,  and  Spanish  Schools. 

C.  Gbrmanic  Schools. 

Ca.  German  School.  * 

Cb.  Dutch  School. 

Cc.  Flemish  School. 

Cd.  tlnglish  School. 

D.  Frbmch  Schools. 

Da.  Ancient  French  School  from  its  origin  to  Rigaud  (1660). 

Db.  Intermediate  French  School  from  Coype!  to  Vanloo  (1671-1707). 
De.  Modem  French  School  from  Joseph  Marie  Vren  (1710-1856). 

E.  Emobavbs. 

Ea.  Engravers  of  various  Countries,  known  as  The  Old  Maatert. 
Eb.  Italian  Engravers. 

Ec.  German,  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  English  Engravers. 

Ed.  Old  French  Engravers  from  the  origin  of  French  Engraving 
to  the  younger  Drevet  (1697). 

Ee.  Intermediate  French  Engravers  from  Daulle  to  Cochin 
(1657-1715;. 

Ef.  Modem  French  Engravers  from  Surugue  (1717-1858). 

F.  SCOLPTURB. 

Fa.  Collections  of  the  Works  of  Sculptors. 

Fb.  Collections  of  Statues. 

Fc.  Collections  of  Bas-Reliefs. 

Fd.  Collections  of  engraved  Gems. 

G.  Amtiquitibs. 

Ga.  General  Collections. 

Gb.  Particular  Collections. 

Ge.  Roman  Antiquities. 

Gd.  Antiquities  of  various  Countries. 

Ge.  Ancient  Medals. 

' H.  Abchitbctubb. 

Ha.  Works  of  French  Architects. 

Hb.  Works  of  Foreign  Architects. 

He.  Monuments  and  Masterpieces  of  Architecture. 

Hd.  Architectural  Details  and  Miscellanies.  • 
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I.  PHTSIOO'MATHRMATtCAL  SciKNCKH. 

la.  Arithmetic;  Geometry;  Perspective;  Mechanics. 

lb.  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

lc.  Hydraulics;  Navigation;  Engineering. 

Id  Military  Arts. 

le.  Military  History. 

J.  N.\tlral  History. 

Ja.  General  Treatises. 

Jb.  Zoology. 

Jc.  Collective  Works  on  Botany. 

Jd.  Special  Treatises  on  Botany. 

Je  Mineralogy. 

Jl.  Anatomy;  Monstrosities. 

K.  Academical  Arts. 

Ka.  Education  generally;  Instructive  Games,  etc. 
Kb.  Methods  of  Writing;  Characters. 

Kc.  Elements  of  Drawing. 

Kd.  Dancing;  Music. 

Ke.  Horsemanship. 

Kf.  Fencing;  Military  Drill. 

Kg.  Running,  Wrestling,  Swimming,  etc. 

Kh.  Chess,  Cards,  etc. 

L.  Arts  ahd  Trades. 

La.  The  Collection  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Lb.  Agriculture;  Rural  Economy. 

Lc.  Mechanical  Arts. 


HOOK  iJi. 
C'hapt«r  VI. 
Local  arr«ug«* 
lueiit,  aiut  li* 
applUucct 


M.  EnCYCLOPiBOlAS. 

Ma.  Alphabetical  Encyclopedia. 

Mb.  Systematic  Encyclopedia  {Encyclop^die  Intellect- 

ual Sciences. 

Me.  Historical  Sciences. 

Md.  Exact  Sciences. 

Me.  Natural  Sciences. 

N.  Portraits. 

Na.  French  Portraits. 

Nb.  Italian  and  South-European  Portraits. 

Nc.  German  Portraits. 

N(l.  English  and  North-Europcan  Portraits,  Portraits  not  other- 
wise  ennmerated. 

Ne.  General  Collections  of  Portraits  in  volumes. 

Nf.  Special  Collections  of  Portraits  in  volumes. 
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O.  C08TUMB8. 

Oa.  French  Costumes. 

Ob.  Cofttumes  of  other  portions  of  Europe. 

Go.  Monastic  Costumes. 

Od.  Oriental  Costumes. 

Oe.  Chinese  Costumes. 

Of.  African,  American,  and  Australian  Costumes. 

P.  HISTOKICAL  PnoLCOOUKNA. 

Pa.  Chronological  and  Genealogical  Tables;  Calendars. 
Pb.  Coins,  Medals,  and  Seals. 

Pc.  Armorial  Bearings. 

Pd.  Ceremonies  and  Public  Festivities. 

Pe.  Funeral  Processions. 

Pf.  Trials,  Executions,  etc. 

Q.  History. 

C^a.  Ancient  History. 

Qb.  History  of  France.  * 

Qe.  History  of  Italy  and  of  Southern  Europe. 

Qd.  History  of  Germany  and  of  Northern  Europe. 

Qe.  Historit'ul  Hook-priuts. 

U.  Reuoiox. 

Ka.  Bible  Prints  generally. 

Ub.  Old  Testament  Prints. 

Kc.  New  Testament  Prints. 

Hd.  Live.s  of  Saints. 

Ke.  Liturgical  and  Church-Historical  Prints. 

8.  Hcatuen  MvTitoLoriY. 

Sa.  Mythological  Collections. 

Sb.  Mythological  Book  Prints. 

T.  Poetry.  {Fictioiui.) 

Tu.  Poems. 

Tb.  Drama;  Uomauces. 

Tc.  Fables ; Ballads. 

Td.  Allegories;  leonology. 

Te.  Mystical  and  Moral  Emblems. 

Tf.  Kiddles,  Conundrums,  Caricatures,  etc.. 

V.  Tbavri.8. 

Ua.  Historical  Travels. 

tJb.  Picturesque  Travels  in  Europe. 

Uc.  Picturesque  Travels  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Aniericu. 
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V.  ToPOCIt\MIY. 

Va.  Topography  of  France. 

Vb.  luily  aiul  of  Southern  Kurojie. 

Vc.  Kiiglautl,  Germany,  ami  Northern  Kuropc 

Vd.  Ajiia,  Africa,  ami  America. 

Ve.  CoUeotiun  of  French  Topogrophy  in  volunio. 

Vf.  Italian  T<*pography,  etc. 

V'g.  German  Topography,  etc. 

Vh.  Ai>iatic  Topography,  etc. 

Y.  HiuLioon.\r*tiY. 

Ya.  Artistic  Llisti>ry  and  Diogruphy. 

Yb.  Catalogiiea  of  Collections  and  of  the  works  of  Particular  Artist. 
Yy.  Miscellaneons  Catalogues  and  Inventaries. 

Yd.  and  Ye.  Sale  Catulugucs. 

Yf.  Supplememarv  books;  Dictionaries,  etc. 

Finally,  the  Classification  of  the  (ieogra[>hieal 
lections  of  the  Imperial  Library  is  as  follows; 

I.  .MaTIIKMAUCAL  GKOOitAHliY  AND  CoSMOGRAi'llY. 
fi.  Vranography  and  other  n.*ttronomical  Maps  and  Charts. 

6.  Geodesy  and  Mup-Projection. 

c.  Ilypsometry. 

</.  Metrology, 
e.  Gnomonics. 

II.  General  GEoaKAriiY  and  Ciiouookapiiy. 
u.  General  Atlases,  Maps  of  the  World  and  Planispheres 
h.  Maps  of  Portions  of  the  World. 

c.  — - Particular  Countries. 

(/.  Topographical  Maps  and  Plans, 
e.  Maritime  Hydrography. 

111.  Physical  Geoubai'iit. 
a.  Physical  Maps  and  Atlases. 
fi.  Orographical  Maps  and  Sections, 
r.  Geological  Maps  and  Sectioiia,  etc. 

d.  Physiological  and  Zoological  Maps. 

e.  Terrestrial  Hydrography. 

IV'.  Political  Gkograpiiv. 
a.  Statistical,  Ethnographical,  Administrative,  Educational,  F>cIh- 
siastical,  and  Industrial  Maps. 

It.  Travelling  Maps. 


Mr.  Jomard'* 

( ()]•  Cla.tvi6catiui)  of 
tlir  UrnsrAphiral 
(’rtUrctioiu  of  tlif 
luiprriftl  Litirary 
*1  !*ari*. 
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BOOB  111. 

Chapter  VI. 
Local  arraoge* 
went,  and  its 
appliances- 


Ur.  Shurtleff’a 
Decimal  ilysteu. 


e.  Politico-economical  Maps. 

d.  Canal  Maps. 

e.  Frontier  Maps. 

V.  HihTOBic.^L  Gkoukapby. 

а.  Sacred  Geography. 

б.  Ancient  and  Comparative  Geography. 

c.  Military  Geography. 

d.  Maps  and  Atlases  oT  Voyages  and  Travels, 

e.  MedisBval  Maps  and  Geographical  Hecords.  * 

In  the  local  arrangement  of  Maps,  the  book-shaped 
receptacles  called  “Solander-cases”  will  be  fonijd  con- 
venient and  serviceable.  Each  Map  should  have  its 
specific  number.  Whatever  the  number  of  maps  in  any 
division,  no  case  should  include  more  divisions  than 
one.  The  numbers  should  be  so  allotted  as  to  make 
ample  provision  for  the  growth  of  the  Collection,  with- 
out disturbance  of  the  sequence  once  established. 

Before  closing  this  section  of  the  subject  it  will  be 
desirable  to  notice,  verj’  briefly,  a publication  by  Mr. 
Shurtleff  of  Boston,  called  Decimal  System  for  Libra- 
ries, which  is  entitled  to  an  ample  meed  of  approbation 
on  the  score  of  good  intentions , although  I am  wholly 
unable  to  discern  the  propriety  of  applying  the  new 
term  “Decimal  System”  to  an  account  of  manipulations 
and  arrangements  which  have  been  well  known  in 
European  Libraries  for  scores  of  years.  That  term  be- 
longs simply  to  a mode  of  numbering  Library  Shelves, 
which  is  worth  describing  in  the  author’s  own  words; 
although  the  use  of  fixed  shelves  throughout  a Library, 
— with  the  exception  of  the  lowest  tier  or  two,  per- 


* Ktfnat  sur  ChiMtoire  dr  la  Hibliothequr  dti  Hoii  ut  supra. 
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haps, — is  a practice  eminently  inconvenient,  and  on 
this  practice  Mr.  Shnrtleffs  plan  appears  to  hinge. 

The  Decimal  plan  proposes  the  division  of  every 
room  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  books  into  al- 
coves or  recesses,  the  number  of  which  in  each  apart- 
ment shall  always  be  a multiple  of  ten.  Each  alcove 
must  contain  exactly  ten  ranges  of  shelves;  each  range 
again  consisting  of  ten  shelves. . . . “The  shelves  of  the 
first  range  of  the  first  alcove  “will  be  numbered  110, 
111,  112,  ll.S,  etc.  to  119;  the  second  range,  120-129; 
and  so  on  for  the  other  ranges. . . When  0 occupies  the 
place  of  tens,  it  denotes  that  the  range  is  the  tenth  of 
the  alcove;  and  1 must  be  deducted  from  the  figure  in 
the  place  of  hundreds,  in  order  to  denote  correctly  the 
number  of  the  alcove.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  a book 
is  on  “Shelf  no.  208,’'  it  will  be  found  on  the  8th  shelf 
of  the  10th  range  and  (deducting  1 from  2 in  the  place 
of  hundreds)  of  the  1 st  alcove.”  ' 

* Shurtifff,  Ihvimal  Syatem  fur  LibrnrieH  (Host.,  1556),  15,  16. 
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BOOK  IV. 

INTERNAI.  ORGANIZATION 
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A Commander  should  {ksuo  aa  few  <>rdert  a^  poMible; 
there  is  scarcely  a greater  evil  than  long  and  fre<)ue»l 
orders.  He  shoald  eoforrc  the  orders  he  di»eB  issue 
......  short,  simple,  and  few,  ....  and  make  severe 

examples  nf  the  dWohedlent,  in  matters  of  con- 
sequence. Sharp  reprimands  for  slight  negleeta  are 
(sometimes]  necessary,  not  because  the  matter  aigni- 
uiuih  iu  itself,  but  Uiat  a habit  of  disoliedieore 
grows,  and  steady  cheeking  makes  men  dread  dis- 
obedience. more  than  the  trouble  of  duty 

L^t  rAc  ('.ommttndtr  do  Ais  oim  dut^:  Thai  it  the 
great  tecret;  neither  reteardt  nor  punithment*  har» 
to  much  ejtect  at  exampte. 

Sir  Charles  James  NaPtee  ( t/i/ifary  CoHege  Sotn, 
{Life,  i.  251). 


Half  the  world  always  think  that  a mnii  in 

rommand  has  only  to  order,  and  obedience  will  follow. 

Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  order;  consequeotiy 

nothing  an  easy  as  to  command They  are 

baffled,  nut  from  want  of  talent,  but  from  inaetirity 
and  negligence;  vainly  Ihlukiiig  that,  while  they  spare 
themselves,  every  one  under  them  wiil  work  like 
horses. 

Id.  Jountal  at  Cephalcnia. 

Truly,  a mah  must,  uuder  friglitfnl  penalties,  per- 
petually tend  to  be  King  of  his  World  ; to  stand  in  his 
World  as  a centre  of  IJght  and  Order,  not  of  Dark- 
ness and  Confusion.  'A  man  fores  Ptneer’f  Yea,  if 
he  see  Disorder,  his  eternal  enemy,  rampant  about 
him,  he  does  love  to  see  said  enemy  la  the  way  of 
being  ronquered;  bo  cau  liave  no  rest  till  that  rmne 
to  pass. 

CaBLTLB  (Ettagt,  iv,  282} 
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UdIcss  70a  frame  yourself  to  obey:  Yea,  and  to  feel 
tn  yourself  what  obedieDre  Is,  you  shall  never  be  able 
to  teach  others  how  to  obey  you  hereancr. 

. lie  courteous  of  gesture  and  affable  to  alt  meu. 
wtUi  univcraality  of  reTcronce,  according  to  the  dig- 
Dity  of  the  persoa;  there  U uothiug  that  winueUi  so 
tnuch  with  so  little  cost. 

Sir  lloury  8yd}>bt  (to  bis  son,  Kir  Philip  Sydne}). 

Sow  with  a generous  baud; 

Paune  not  fur  toll  or  pain; 

Weary  not  through  the  heat  of  Sumtuer, 

Weary  not  through  tlic  cold  Spring  rain; 

But  wait  tllJ  the  Autumn  comes 
For  the  .sheaves  of  golden  grain. 


Then  sow,  for  the  hours  are  fleeting. 

And  the  seed  must  fail  to-day ; 

And  care  nut  what  hands  shall  reap  it, 

Or  if  You  shall  have  passed  away. 

Before  the  waving  corn-fields 
Shall  gladden  the  sunny  day. 

Adclaidc  PtocTBB  (frepent/s  oad  L^rica). 


It  were  easy  to  make  a list  of  the  qualities  and  ae- 
(juireinents  that  a good  Librarian  ought  to  possess, 
which  should  look  as  formidable  as  Vitruvius’ catalogue 
of  the  accomplishmeuts  needful  for  a good  Architect; 
and  which  would  lie  (juite  as  o[>en  to  the  old  rejoinder: — 
“You  have  convinced  me  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  a 
good  Librarian.” 
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BOOK  IV.  In  one  respect,  however,  a definition  of  the  requisites 
Librurianahip.  for  Librarianship  may  seem  to  liave  its  special  diffi- 
culty. To  preside  over  the  Bodleian,  and  to  rule  a 
Village  Reading-Room,  are  functions  the  possessors  of 
which  bear  the  same  designation,  but  can  have,  it  may 
be  thought,  little  else  in  common.  Very  obviously,  the 
^ one  must  be  a scholar,  armed  at  all  points;  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  lore  and  tl^e  love  of  Antiquity,  yet  with 
open  eyes  and  susceptible  mind  for  the  ever  growing 
claims  of  the  new  Sciences  and  the  multifarious  Tech- 
nologies that  teem  around  lum.  The  other,  in  the 
vulgar  apprehension,  need  be  little  more  than  a ready 
and  obedient  drudge;  able,  indeed,  to  read  and  to 
write,  yet  really  sitting  at  the  gate  of  Knowledge,  much 
as  an  eunuch  sits  at  the  door  of  an  Eastern  Harem. 
Such  a comparison  by  no  means  overstates  very  wide- 
spread notions  about  Librarianship,  the  silliness  of 
which  is  not  a whit  greater  than  their  practical  mis- 
chievousness. 

truth,  the  root-qualities  that  should  underlie  this 
function,  whatever  the  scale  and  the  accidents  of  its 
exercise,  are  as  necessary  in  the  humblest  Village,  as  in 
the  seat  of  a University.  The  attainments  of  the  Lin- 
guist are  admirable  tools;  the  acquisitions  of  the  Scholar 
are  invaluable  stores,  to  the  man  who  has  the  charge 
of  books,  be  they  many  or  few ; but  those  are  not  the 
priinan/  essentials  of  his  calling.  What,  above  and  be- 
fore all  things  else,  he  must  be,  is  (1)  a lover  of  Books? 
(2)  a man  of  methodical  habits  and  of  an  organizing 
mind;  (3)  a man  of  genial  temper  and  of  courteous  de- 
meanour. Without  the  love  of  books  in  his  heart,  the 
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Library  under  a man’s  charge  will  not  grow,  as  it 
ought  to  grow,  whatever  may  be  its  other  advantages. 
Without  method,  as  the  ruling  instinct  of  his  nature, 
'the  languages  of  a Mezzofanti,  and  the  learning  of  the 
Scaligers  will  not  equip  a Librarian  for  his  work. 
Without  the  liberal  spirit  which  gives  ungrudgingly, 
and  the  open  hand  which  delights  to  sow  beside  many 
waters,  no  man,  be  his  other  qualifications  what  they 
may,  can  worthily  discharge  his  duties,  by  making  the 
collection  entrusted  to  him  attain  its  full  purpose 
and  end. 

Such  a groimd-work  once  secured,  the  strictly  biblio- 
graphical and  linguistic  attainments  are  matters  of  which 
it  plainly  behoves  those  who  have  to  appoint  a Libra- 
rian to  take  proper  account,  in  view  of  the  specific 
character  and  objects  of  the  Library  concerned.  A man 
of  good  head-mark  will  doubtless  learn  bibliography 
enough,  if  he  set  about  it;  but  it  will  scarcely  be  de- 
sirable for  him  to  have  to  learn  the  rudiments,  when 
presiding  over  a Library.  He  would  be  somewhat  like 
a Cashier  who  should  have  to  con  his  Arithmetic  at  the 
Bank-counter. 

Under  any  circumstances,  the  Librarian  must  lay  his 
account  to  meet  with  some  special  difficulties  and  dis- 
couragements, in  addition  to  the  ordinary  ones  which 
beset  the  path  of  all  men  who  have  to  wrestle  with 
work  of  any  kind.  To  the  common  eye  his  duties  look, 
and  must  look,  much  easier  than  they  are.  Cultivateil 
men,  familiar  with  books  from  childhood,  have  usually 
a very  inadequate  perception  of  the  toil  and  thought 
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BtH.it  i».  which  hav’e  to  be  given  to  the  good  arrangement,  the 
i.ibr*runshiii.  accurate  cataloguing,  and  the  ready  service  ol  a Li- 
brary. What,  then,  is  to  be  expected  it’  a dominant 
share  in  the  management  of  a Library  be  jilaced  in  the ' 
hands  of  men  with  just  enough  of  elementary  eduea- 
tion  to  bring  into  broad  daylight  the  intensest  ignor- 
ance, in  union  with  the  most  stolid  self-conceit? 

Yet,  in  the  most  unfavourable  position  in  which  any 
such  circumstances  can  place  a Librarian,  there  is  ample 
^ ground  for  steady  and  cheerful  perseverance.  Every 
stej)  that  is  taken  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  a Li- 
lirary; — to  dilTii.se  far  and  wide  the  best  thoughts  of 
the  best  thinkers; — carries  one  mine  the  more  beneath 
the  social  abuses  which  have  so  often  placed  a prevail- 
ing intluence  over  our  public  institutions  within  the 
grasp  of  cunning  money-grubs,  or  of  noisy  stump- 
orators. 

- The  mine,  too,  is  one  that  will  eventually  be  none 
the  less  effectual  for  the  slowness  and  silence  of  its 
onward  course. 

The di.cipiioo ol  Over  and  above  this  broader  consideration,  a public 
servant  thus  placed  may  find  comfort  amidst  the  dis- 
couragements of  ill-appreciated  work,  by  listening  to 
the  many  monitions,  both  within  and  without,  assuring 
him  that  such  experience  is  a discipline  which,  if  turned 
to  the  right  account,  is  never  bought  too  dearly.  The 
labour  that  has  to  be  performed  under  the  direction  of 
men  who  can  neither  understand  its  difficulties,  nor 
estimate  its  results,  is  Imt  too  likely  to  be  at  length 
rendered  somewhat  grudgingly.  It  becoiues  increas- 
ingly hard  to  kee|)  in  mind  that  applause  is  no  right 
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aim  of  work;  tliat  the  pursuit  wliich  is  much  affected 
by  immediate  rewards,  or  the  want  of  them,  must  he 
either  unworthy  in  itself,  or  be  unworthily  carried  on. 
The  discipline  which  forces  a man  to  discover  that, 
however  much  his  heart  may  really  be  in  his  work,  his 
failures  belong,  at  the  best,  to  shortcomings  within,  as 
well  as  to  discouragements  without,  cannot  but  prove 
a wholesome  and  a fruitful  discipline.  In  few  ways 
will  the  full  force  of  the  weighty  precept, — “Obedience 
is  better  than  Sacrifice,”  get  so  well  apprehended. 

The  question , ‘ Is  a professional  organization  of  Li- 
brarians practicable  and  likely  to  be  useful?’  is  one  of 
much  interest.  But  at  present  the  materials  scarcely 
exist  for  any  definite  answer  to  it.  If  such  an  organiza- 
tion could  be  created  upon  a solid  basis  without  osten- 
tation, and  without  attempting  to  achieve  too  much, 
some,  at  all  events,  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  aj)- 
pointments,  under  circumstances  such  as  have  been 
glanced  at,  would  be  put  in  a way  of  removal.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  number  of  Public  Libraries  shall  in- 
crease and  as  the  public  concern  in  them  shall  be  broad- 
ened, both  the  means  and  the  desirableness  of  creating 
a Librarians’  Association  will,  in  all  probability,  evince 
themselves.  Of  late  years  we  have  seen  instances  of  a 
like  organization  in  Professions  not  much  more  nu- 
merous, and  assuredly  in  no  respect  more  important, 
and  have  seen  theii’  justification  in  good  results  both 
for  the  Profession  and  for  the  Public.  But  uidess  an 
Association  bring  with  it  increased  means  of  systematic 
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study,  and  of  public  evidence  of  the  fruits  of  study,  no 
result  of  much  worth  can  be  looked  for. 

Meanwhile,  every  man  who  enters  on  this  calling 
may  give  a powerful  impulse  to  its  elevation.  It  will 
never  open  for  him  a path  to  wealth  or  to  popular 
fame.  It  is,  and  is  likely  to  be,  eminently  exposed  to 
social  indifference  and  misconception.  But,  as  a means 
of  permanent  usefulness,  it  presents  opportunities  which 
are  surpassed  only  by  those  of  the  Pulpit  or  the  Press. 
By  the  enlightened  and  zealous  discharge  of  its  func- 
tions, a man’s  work  may  be  made  to  carry  within  it  the 
unfailing  seeds  of  many  mental  haiwests,  only  to  be 
fully  gathered  in,  when  he  shall  have  long  lain  in  his 
gi’ave. 
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BOARDS  OF  MANAGEMENT;  TOWN  COUNCILS: 
AND  CENTRAL  INSPECTION. 


II  C9t  vraiment  a regrnttcr  qua  laa  trola  qnarU  daa 
Commuoaa,  granda  at  petita,  'mcttpnt  si  peu  d'im* 
poriaoce,  ou  tact  <l'inHOuriance>  a la  formation  di* 
leur  admiulitratiou  locale;  cHca  la  conipoaetit  oani 
doutP  il’bouaetes  kcds,  de  bonnes  getiSf  mats  queltea 
bounos  gens,  gramU  dieuxi  F^t  a qnoi  sont-Us  boust 
Je  coiioaia  uito  ville  qul  a pour  Cooseillers  UuiUcipaux 
trente  bourgeois,  de  la  meiUcure  pAte  de  bourgeois 
qu'oo  ait  Jamais  tqs  sur  la  terre,  tons  hoiniucs  do 
bien  et  rraignaut  Dieu,  devots  a I'boiineur,  divots  a 
la  Patrie,  economoa,  ranges,  prol>ps,  delicata,  et  qui  sc 
feraient  millr  fuU  icorcher  plutot  que  de  prendre  un 
Hard  a quelqu'uu.  Eh  bieitl  U n'est  pa.s  mulus  vrai 
qiie  ces  treutes  probltes  rodtent  plus  au  pays  quo  oe 
le  feraient  soixante  Maudrius  aides  d'autant  de  Car- 
touches 

II  .sembio  quo  lo  vertigo  souffle  sur  oux,  et  lorsque 
le  basard  leur  a fait  adopter  unc  bonne  meaure,  ils 
trouveot  lo  moyen  de  la  paralyser  par  le  mode 
d'eaecutioo. 

Boi'cnsa  db  PaarHBS  {Petit  Glostaire,  I.  160). 


To  treat  adequately  of  the  many  questions  that  link 
themselves  with  the  constitution  and  the  functions  of  ■>' 

Management; 

Boards  whicli  have  to  govern  Public  Libraries,  would 
require  wider  limits,  longer  experience,  and  larger  •?<•«>»■>■ 
abilities  than  mine.  Some  observations,  however,  may 
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be  offered  as  points  for  consideration  and  further  in- 
(piiry. 

As  respects  Libraries  on  the  largest  scale,  we  have, 
in  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  an  instance  of 
a Coinniittee,  constituted  at  the  outset  for  the  control 
of  what,  for  a generation  or  two,  was  little  more  tlian 
an  attractive  exhibition,  and  place  of  amusement,  yet 
develo[)ing  itself,  without  material  changes  in  its  com- 
position, into  a Board  of  Management  which  (well  se- 
conded by  its  Officers,)  has  dealt  successfully  with  the 
most  difficult  and  complicated  questions,  and  has  con- 
verted a pleasant  lounge  fcir  the  idlers  of  London  into 
the  greatest  Repository  of  the  stores  of  Learning  and 
of  Science  that  the  world  Inis  seen. 

In  its  organization,  very  open  to  Criticism;  in  some 
of  its  less  important  acts  and  modes  of  procedure,  act- 
ually under  the  censure  of  a Royal  Commission,  this 
Board  has  yet,  in  the  main,  a most  indisputable  claim 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  British  people,  and  might  rea- 
sonably take  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  year  which  closes 
its  first  century  of  active  labour  sees  it  officially  pro- 
posed as  a model  to  France. 

To  pursue,  therefore,  somewhat  more  into  detail, 
yet  with  brevity , that  general  notice  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Museum  Trust  which  I have  given  in  the 
preceding  volume,  will  scarcely  be  a misapplication  of 
the  i-eader’s  time. 

With  slight  modifications,  the  Museum  is  still  go- 
verned on  the  old  system.  In  June  1850,  so  much  of 
the  e.xisting  Statutes  as  created  Sid)-Committees  for 
specific  Departments — MSS. ; Planted  Books ; Zoology ; 
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etc. — was  cancelled.  The  functions  theretofore  as- 
signed to  those  Sub-Coimnittees  were  vested  in  the 
‘Standing  Committee.'  The  latter  was  called  into  active 
instead  of  nominal  existence.  In  jdace  of  being  an  open 
Committee,  it  was  made  to  consist  of  a determinate 
mmiber  of  Trnstee.s,  annually  appointed.  The  principal 
Statutes  relating  to  the  Trust,  as  they  were  thus  re- 
vised on  the  1st  of  June,  ISoO,  are  as  follows: — 

“Ok  the  Mektinos,  Ft’scriosa,  and  ruiviuBOKa  or  tiif. 

Trcsteks. 

1.  There  shall  be  four  General  Meetings  [consisting  by  Act  of 
PaHianient  of  nut  less  than  seven  Trustees]  . . at  the  Museum  in 
every  year,  namely,  upon  the  sccuud  Saturtlay  in  February,  May, 
July,  ami  December. 

2.  Special  general  meetings  may  be  siinmioned  by  the  Secretary, 
upon  receiving  notice  to  that  effect  fnmi  any  two  of  the  Trustees. 

3.  There  shall  be  a Standing  ('onimittee  consisting  of  the  three 
principal  Trustees  and  of  13  Trustees  ^to  ho  annually  appointed, 
for  this  year  on  the  present  1st  of  June,  and  in  subsequent  years 
at  the  General  Meeting  held  on  the  second  Saturday  in  May. 

4.  Vacancies  in  the  said  Committee  shall  be  tilled  up  from  time 
to  time  by  the  General  Board. 

5.  The  said  Committee  shall  conduct,  subject  to  -the  authority 
of  the  General  Meeting,  all  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Museum, 
and  shall  report  its  orders  and  proceedings  to  the  next  General 
Meeting. 

5.  No  business  shall  be  transacted  by  the  said  Couimittce,  iinles.> 
three  members  of  the  said  Committee  be  present. 

7.  The  sahi  Committee  shall  have  pow'er  to  affix  the  seal  of  the 
Corporation  to  any  nppUcution  to  Parliament  for  money,  and  also 
to  the  memorial  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty's 
Treasury,  re<[uesting  payment  of  the  same. 

8.  They  are  also  to  inquire,  as  often  as  they  shall  think  fit,  into  the 
conduct  of  all  the  officers  and  servants;  to  receive  any  scheme  or 
proposal  for  the  better  ordering  or  managing  the  Museum,  or  any 
part  of  it,  as  also  any  complaint  of  neglect,  or  of  disobedience  to 
the  orders  of  the  General  Meeting  or  Committee;  and  to  give  such 
directions  therein  us  shall  seem  expedient. 

0.  They  are  also  to  give  to  the  officers  such  leave  of  absence 
a.s  they  shall  think  proper;  provided  that  su<’h  nbsenee  do  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  space  of  six  weeks  in  the  year,  to  be  taken  be- 
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tween  the  1st  of  July  and  the  3l8t  of  October  inclusive;  unless 
for  special  reasons  the  Committee  should  think  it  necessary  to  per- 
mit a longer  absence;  provided  also,  that  the  Keeper  and  Assistant 
keeper  of  a department  shall  not  be  absent  at  tiie  same  time;  and 
that  two  at  least  of  the  five  Keepers  having  apartments  sliall  at  all 
times  bo  resident  in  the  Museum.  The  Assistant  Keepers  are  re- 
quired to  have  their  usual  abode  within  one  mile  of  the  Museum, 
and  strictly  to  reside  there  during  the  absence  of  their  respective 
colleagues. 

10.  The  Committee  are  also  to  examine  the  bills  of  tradesmen, 
and  all  other  demands  upon  the  Museum;  and  if  they  approve  the 
same,  to  order  payment  thereof. 

11.  All  monies,  belonging  to  or  at  the  disposal  of  the  Trustees, 
shall  bo  kept  at  the  Bank  of  England;  and  all  drafts,  for  payments 
out  of  the  same,  .shall  be  signed  by  three  of  the  Trustees. 

12.  The  said  Committee  shall  have  power  if  they  deem  it  ex- 
pedient to  appoint  sub-eommittees,  either  standing  or  special,  on 
any  matter  appertaining  to  the  affairs  of  the  Museum.  Such  sub- 
committees to  consist  of  at  least  three  members  of  their  own  body, 
and  two,  at  least,  to  form  a quorum. 

13.  At  the  Meetings  of  the  Standing  Committee,  of  the  sub-com- 
mittees that  may  be  formed,  or  of  the  General  Board,  whosoever 
among  tlie  Trusteed  may  be  fir.st  called  to  the  chair  shall  occupy 
it  until  the  close  of  the  meeting  or  so  long  as  he  remains  at  it, 
unless  any  special  cause  to  the  contrary  shall  appear. 

14.  There  shall  be  a general  visitation  of  the  Museum  by  the 
Trustees  on  the  day  of  the  General  Meeting,  appointed  to  be  holden 
on  the  sec^md  Saturday  of  May  in  each  year;  the  visitation  to 
commence  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  business  of  the 
General  Meeting;  but  in  case  there  .shall  not  be  a sufficient  attend- 
am.’c  of  Trustees  to  constitute  u General  Meeting,  the.>aid  visitation 
shall  nevertheless  be  made  by  such  Trustees  as  shall  be  then  present. 

16.  Besides  the  said  annual  visitation,  the  Trustees,  in  a General 
Meeting  or  Committee,  may  appoint  visitations  either  of  the  whole, 
or  any  part  of  the  collections,  as  often  and  on  such  days  as  they 
shall  think  fit. 

IG.  Any  Trustee  elected  subsequently  to  May  13,  1837,  who 
shall  not  give  personal  attendance  at  any  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Trustees  for  a period  exceeding  12  months,  is  expected  to  resign 
his  Trusteeship,  or  to  assign  such  reasons  for  his  absence  as  may 
be  satisfactory  to  a General  Meeting  of  the  Trustees. 

17.  Every  Trustee  shall  have  free  access  to  any  part  of  the 
Museum,  and  may  take  with  him  any  number  of  perbous  he  shall 
please  to  introduce;  but  only  during  such  hour.**  n.«  the  Museum 
shall  be  open  to  view. 
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All  Engli-shinen  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  it  me-  .oon  n. 
morable  that  the  revision  of  these  Statutes  was  the  last  b),' rdV  «t 
public  act  of  an  illustrious  Statesman  who  had  long  ***" 
taken  an  earnest  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
British  Museum.  A corrected  copy  of  them  was  in  the 
pocket  of  Sir  Robert  Peel , when  he  met  with  the 
accident  which  caused  his  death. 

When  the  Public  Libraries  Act  was  first  introduced 

ns  MJiitage’nt  »n<i 

into  Parliament,  one  of  the  objections  which  its  Pro- 
motors  had  repeatedly  to  encounter  was  the  alleged 
unfitness  of  average  Town  Councils  for  the  superintend- 
ence of  Literary  Institutions.  Acts  of  crass  ignorance 
and  of  astounding  narrow-mindedness  were  instanced, 
and  the  question  asked,  ‘Is  it  to  such  bodies  as  these 
that  you  would  intrust  tlie  management  of  Libraries?’ 
Experience  has  shewn  that  there  was  some  force  in  the 
objection;  but  it  has  also  and  more  strikingly  shewn 
that  far  too  much  was  made  of  it.  If  one  Town  Council 
has,  in  a moment  of  aberration,  placed  on  its  minute 
Book  a Resolution  which  its  future  proceedings,  it  may 
be  hoped,  will  virtually  obliterate,  several  others  have 
zealously,  liberally,  and  efficiently  carried  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act;  not,  indeed,  without  opposition  and 
difficulty,  yet  iu  a way  which  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  heralding  wider  views  to  come. 

The  objection,  too,  overlooked  the  Intimate  relation 
which  subsists  between  Constituencies  and  Representa- 
tives. No  man  who  is  a believer  in  the  power  of  books 
and  of  the  Schoolmaster  can  think  that  a majority  of 
the  population  of  a great  town  will  permanently  dis- 
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regard  a niodiciim  of  elementary  education,  and  at  least 
a bare  average  of  mental  capacity,  as  desirable  requi- 
sites in  all  its  Town  Councillors.  These  requisites  se- 
cured— at  all  events,  in  a better  proportion  than  here- 
tofore,— the  ultimate  certainty  of  wiser  management 
is  also  secured. 

Meanwhile,  the  Libraries  Act  contains  a clause 
which  may  readily  be  made  to  turn  away  some  present 
mischiefs,  and  to  lay  a foundation  for  far-spreading 
improvement  hereafter.  It  empowers  the  Council  of 
any  Town  which  adoj)ts  the  Act  to  compose  its  Library 
Committee,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  of  citizens  who 
are  not  members  of  the  Corporation.  It  empowers,  but 
does  not  direct.  Such  a step,  therefore,  is  within  the 
pleasure  of  the  ('ouncil  itself.  I4ut  it  may  bo  largely 
influenced  from  without.  It  may,  in  many  cases,  be 
matter  of  reasonable  stipulation  between  the  first  Pro- 
moters of  a Library  and  those  who  are  to  become  its 
official  Guardians. 

Yet  another  precaution,  against  any  flagrant  misuse 
of  the  powers  thus  entrusted,  has  still  to  be  developed 
in  this  country.  I mean  Systematic  Inspection.  Else- 
where, it  has  long  been  in  active  operation.  And 
here  the  systematic  inspection  of  Schools,  independently 
of  their  local  managers,  has  already  given  a marvellous 
Impulse  to  their  improvement.  Immediately,  this 
School-inspection  has  been  grafted  upon  pecuniai’y  aid 
from  public  funds.  In  the  case  of  Town  Libraries  no 
such  basis  exists.  Hut  we  have  nut  far  to  seek  for  a 
precedent,  strictly  to  the  point. 
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The  funds  of  Town  Libraries  are  raised  by  a Parlia-  BOOK  IT. 

Ill  Chapter  II. 

mentary  power.  Parliament  may  as  reasonably,  and  as  bo.m»oi 
usefully,  institute  an  inspection  of  the  application  of 
Library  Rates  as  of  the  application  of  Poor  Ihites.  The 
publicity  of  the  Inspectors’  Reports ; the  comparison  of 
methods  and  of  results,  in  different  towns;  the  diffu- 
sion of  good  arrangements,  and  the  exposure  of  bad; 
would  be  a strong  leverage  on  the  side  of  growth  and 
progress. 

Such  Inspection  will  one  day  surely  come.  In  the 
case  of  those  Libraries  which  are  supported,  or  par- 
tially supported,  by  Copy-Tax,  yet  continue  to  be  pri- 
vate institutions,  the  necessity  of  Inspection  already 
cries  aloud.  Other  things  are  tending  in  the  same  di- 
rection. The  admirable  steps,  for  example,  recently 
taken  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  for  the  publication  of 
a worthy  series  of  the  materials  of  British  History,  place 
in  the  hands  of  Government  an  easy  means  of  assisting 
in  the  formation  of  Libraries  truly  public,  and  of 
claiming  to  be  kept  well  informed  of  their  real  condi- 
tion and  results. 


Vol.  II. 
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Ooe  oQgbt  not  U»  trovblfi.  I uodertAko  to 

battle  with  the  Work;  bot  I will  not  have  to  battle 
with  tka  mao  who  doe«  it  under  me. 

Kackitc,  aa  reported  by  Vehae  (Auttria,  Eng.  trao*. 
ii,  201,  note). 


Our  Doty  Is  determined  amoogst  infinite  disputes; 
being  like  a Rock  in  the  Sea,  which  is  beaten  with 
the  Tide,  and  washed  with  retiring  waters,  and  en- 
compaascd  with  mists,  and  appears  in  several  figures; 
but  it  always  dips  its  foot  in  the  «ame  bottom,  and 
remains  the  same  tri  Calms  and  8lonna,  and  survives 
the  rcToiutions  of  ten  thousand  Tides,  and  there  ahall 
dwell  till  Time  and  Tides  ahall  be  no  more.  Ho  is 
our  Duty,  uniform  and  eonstant;  open  and  notorious; 
variously  repreaeuied,  hut  in  the  same  manner  exacted. 

....  not  exposed  to  Uncertainty,  or  the  variety  of  auy 
thing  that  can  change. 

Jeremy  Tatix>b  (Sermons  at  Goldtn  Grov«,  2nd 
Series,  Sermon  27). 


When  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  framed  the  Statutes  for 
ch.pi'r  Hi.  bis  Library,  he  gave  express  direction  that  “the  choice 
Admin'"".*'ion;  of  tlic  iiifeHor  ministcrs  shall  be  committed  to 'the 
Tnd"Kin^n«.’'  Kecpcr’s  discretion;”  most  wisely,  however,  reserving 
“their  removal  from  their  places,  if  so  be  they  shall 
deserve  it,  to  the  Library  Overseers.”*  It  would  not, 
1 think,  be  easy  to  bring  out,  more  forcibly  and  in  so 
• Hdiquia  BtjdUuamet  31. 
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few  words,  the  just  distinction  between  duties  of  ad- 
ministration and  duties  of  supenntendence. 


ROOK.  IT. 

Chapter  111. 
lutaroal 
AdmiaUlratioo 


But,  plainly  as  the  words  seem  to  establish  the 

^ *’  and  Fioaoca. 


Founder’s  belief  that  “the  man  who  has  to  battle  with 


the  work”  can  most  fitly  choose  his  helpers,  the  Bod- 
leian Curators  of  1788  argued,  not  without  force,  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  applied  to  the  case  of  the  second  in 
command.  “ Every  one,”  they  say,  “ who  reflects  must  ^h.  cumto™  at 

’ lh«  BodleUn  on 

acknowledge,  from  his  own  experience  or  observation,  “>• 

° _ e •>  oforacora. 

the  natural  unwillingness  and  reluctance  which  any 
man  has  to  enforce  duties  or  make  complaints  against 
another  whom  he  has  placed  in  a station  under  him, 
through  favour  or  influence,  and  whom  he  meets  per- 
haps every  day  as  his  equal  in  society.  Disapproving 
of  this  method,  the  Curators  thought  that  the  nomina- 
tion could  not  be  any^vhere  more  properly  vested  than 
in  their  own  body  (for  it  is  plainly  not  a matter  that 
requires  the  trouble  of  an  University  election,)  not  from 
any  views  of  patronage  to  themselves,  but  because  they 
thought  that  eight  persons,  whom  the  Founder  had  set 
over  his  Library,  and  who  are  continually  meeting  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  it,  were  the  most  likely  to  look 
out  for  a proper  person,  and  to  oblige  him  to  perform 
his  duty.  But  they  cannot  consent  to  leave  the  nomi- 
nation with  the  Librarian,  who  might  both  have  the 
temptation  to  appoint  improperly,  and  to  grant  un- 
reasonable indulgence  to  the  person  appointed,  and  they 
apprehend  that  great  inconveniences  have  actually 
arisen  from  the  present  practice.”' 


* \arrative  o/  Proceeding  relntire  to  the  Podleion  LUtrary  (Oxford, 
1788,  foK),  16. 
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Whether  the  objection  thus  urged  be  or  be  not  con- 
clusive in  the  particular  case  referred  to,  it  is  obvious, 

I think,  that  the  founder’s  principle  must  be  a sound 
one  with  reference  to  those  subordinate  appointments, 
which  plainly  require  special  and  technical  knowledge 
little  likely  to  be  correctly  estimated,  save  by  a profes- 
sional judge.  Such  a practice  obtains  widely  in  many 
departments  of  official  life,  yet  has  been  but  rarely  ap- 
plied to  the  management  of  Libraries. 

The  conflicting  \dews,  for  example,  as  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Imperial  Library  of  France,  which  I have 
elsewhere  described  as  so  rapidly  succeeding  each  other 
during  the  fluctuations  of  Political  Administration, 
agree  in  this,  that  they  limit  the  nominating  power  of 
the  Director  General  to  servants;  leaving  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  Officers  and  Assistants  in  the  hands  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

On  several  important  points  in  the  Organization  of 
a great  Library  the  recent  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Inquiry  into  the  Imperial  Library  is  instructive. 

“In  our  opinion,”  say  the  Commissioners, “the  surest 
means  of  attaining  regular  and  uniform  administration 
is  to  intrust  it  to  a single  Chief  who,  without  entering 
into  the  details  of  particular  branches  of  the  service, 
shall  impress  on  the  whole  establishment  a tendency 
conformable  to  the  views  of  Government,  and  the 
wants  of  the  Public.”  After  pointing  out  that  by  the 
Ordinance  of  July,  1839,  the  entire  management  of 
each  Department,  respectively,  is  entrusted  to  its 
Keepers,  and  the  general  control  of  the  Board  of 
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Keepers,  collectively  (Conservatoire) ; whilst  the  Direc- 
tor (Administrateur  general)  does  but  record  their  Re- 
solutions; the  Report  proceeds: — “Hence  every  Head 
of  Department  ( Chef  de  Service)  is  almost  independent, 
for  he  recognises  no  authority  save  that  of  the  Boai*d, 
that,  namely  of  his  Colleagues,  interested  in  the  preser- 
vation of  his  independence , in  order  to  preserve  their 
own.  Whatever  the  zeal  of  these  officers  for  the  sre- 
neral  welfare,  it  is  of  the  nature  of  such  a Board  to 

lean  but  slightly  to  the  side  of  progress Thus  its 

Minutes  contain  but  little  record  of  general  discussions; 
suggestions  of  improvement  are,  perhaps,  somewhat 
coldly  welcomed,  directly  they  tend  to  impose  new  du- 
ties on  the  officers It  would  doubtless  be  other- 

wise, if  the  administration  were  concentrated  in  the 

hands  of  a single  responsible  Head To  him  should 

be  given,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Minister,  the  ini- 
tiative of  all  measures  for  the  good  of  the  establish- 
ment. The  Keepers,  by  whose  experience  he  should  be 
enlightened  in  all  that  relates  to  each  man’s  De|)art- 
ment,  would  be  consulted  as  utility  may  dictate.” 

The  Commissioners  proceed  to  recommend  that  the 
offices,  both  of  Keepers  and  of  Assistants,  shall  be  de- 
clared untenable  with  any  other  appointments,  “and,  as 
a necessary  consequence,  that  their  salaries  shall  be  in- 
creased.” The  Assistants  they  propose  to  divide  info 
three  classes,  with  a graduated  scale  of  salary,  adding 
a provisional  or  supernumerary  class  (Emploges  provi- 
soires)  for  probationers,  who  arc  to  be  eligible  to  the 

third  cla.ss  after  one  year's  employment “It  would 

doubtless,”  they  continue,  “be  desirable,  as  an  incite- 
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«oo«  n.  inent  to  zeal , to  establish  a regular  promotion  from 
inioru.1  rank  to  rank:  but  it  is  more  important  still  to  take  due 

AdmiiiUtration;  ^ 

RoiiUne  DulifJi  accouut  of  thc  intelligence  and  effective  services  of  each 
Assistant.  Two  years  service  in  each  class  may,  we  think, 
be  exacted  as  the  condition  of  the  promotion  of  Assis- 
tants, but  we  do  not  recommend  any  such  restriction  in 
the  case  of  Keepers  or  Assistant-Keepers.”  Nor  do 
they  recommend  the  exaction  of  any  other  preliminary 
qualihcation,  on  the  part  of  Candidates  for  Assistant- 
ships,  other  than  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Literature 
or  in  the  Sciences.  ‘ 

Enumcr.iion  of  Thc  importance  of  definite  rules  on  all  these  various 
Duties  in  an  poiiits  of  detail  in  the  internal  organization  of  a Li- 

ordlnary  Town 

uottrj.  brary,  will  become  increasingly  obvious,  if  the  routine 

. of  its  daily  work  be  glanced  at.  IN  or  will  it  be  neces- 

sary, for  this  purpose,  to  select  a great  National  Li- 
brary, like  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris,  or  the  British 
Museum  in  London.  An  ordinary  Town  Library,  em- 
bracing Reference  De])artment  and  Lending  Depart- 
ment, such  iis  those  which  liave  been  established  in  the 
large  towns  of  the  North,  under  Ewart’s  Act,  will 
suffice. 

The  duties — from  highest  to  lowest — which  have  to 
be  daily  provided  for  in  such  a Library,  if  it  be  steadily 
growing,  may  be  thus  enumerated : — 

(1.)  The  examination  of  booksellers’  Catalogues 
■ and  of  sale  Catalogues ; the  selection  from  time  to 

time  of  books  to  be  purchased,  or  recommended 
for  purchase. 

* Happort  au  AfimW/e  de  t Instruction  puhlit^ue,  etc.,  ut  supra. 
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(2.)  Attendance  at  sales  and  in  the  shops  of 
dealers;  and  the  correspondence  respecting  pur- 
chases. 

(3.)  Examination  and  Registration  of  Periodical 
and  Serial  Works,  in  order  to  their  punctual  sup- 
ply or  completion. 

(4.)  Collation  of  books  purchased;  examination 
and  signature  of  the  booksellers’  bills. 

(5.)  Examination,  entry,  and  due  acknowledg- 
ment of  all  books  presented. 

(6.)  Stamping,  Cataloguing,  Classification,  and 
Shelving,  from  time  to  time,  of  all  books  added  to 
the  Library,  whether  by  Gift  or  by  Purchase. 

(7.)  Entry  of  all  books  added,  in  the  Accession 
Catalogue,  Shelf  Catalogue,  and  Classed  Catalo- 
gue respectively. 

(8.)  The  daily  supply  of  books  to  Headers  in  the 
Reference  Department;  the  classified  Record  of  the 
books  so  supplied;  and  their  due  return  (1st.)  to 
the  distributing  table,  and  (2ndly.)  to  the  shelves. 

(9.)  The  daily  supply  of  books  to  Borrowers  in 
the  Lending  Department;  the  numerical  registra- 
tion, and  the  classified  abstracts  of  the  books  lent; 
the  chequing  or  ‘marking  off”  of  the  books  re- 
turned; and  the  examination  from  time  to  time, 
of  the  Registers. 

(10.)  The  preparation  of  lists  of  the  books  un- 
didy  detained  by  borrowers;  the  filling  up  and 
delivery  of  the  necessary  circulars ; notices  to  gua- 
rantees, etc. 
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(11.)  The  periodical  examination  of  both  de- 
partments of  the  Library,  shelf  by  shelf  and  book 
by  book ; every  book  being  duly  marked  off  in  the 
Shelf  Catalogues. 

(12.)  The  daily  examination  of  the  ‘Vouchers’ 
sent  in  by  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Lend- 
ing Department;  their  signature  when  approved  of; 
the  signature,  entry,  and  delivery  of  tickets. 

(13.)  The  frequent  examination  of  the  condition 
of  both  departments  of  the  Library,  as  to  Bind- 
ing; the  selection  and  entry  of  every  book  needing 
binding  or  repair;  the  preparation  of  “letterings;” 
the  collation  of  Periodicals  for  binding;  the  Clas- 
sification and  chronological  arrangement  of  Tracts 
of  all  kinds;  the  examination  and  ‘chequing’  of 
all  books  returned  by  the  Binders ; the  verification 
and  signature  of  the  Binders’  bills;  the  elimination 
and  entry,  or  ‘ marking  off’  in  the  Shelf  Catalogues, 
of  books  worn  out  by  constant  use. 

(14.)  The  preparation  of  Monthly  and  Annual 
Reports  of  the  progress  of  the  Library,  and  of 
Special  Reports  from  time  to  time ; and  their  entry 
in  a “Report  Book.” 

(15.)  The  examination  and  signature  of  the  Mis- 
cellaneous Accounts ; the  preparation  of  the  Sche- 
dules of  Salai'ies  and  Wages;  the  payment  of  Wages, 
and  of  Petty  Cash  accounts. 

(16.)  The  general  correspondence  of  the  Li- 
braiy,  as  well  for  the  information  of  inquirers,  and 
of  students,  as  for  its  ordinary  and  immediate 
business. 
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(17.)  The  reception  of  Visitors  and  the  assist- 
ance of  Readers  in  their  researches. 

(18.)  Attendance  on  Committees  and  Sub-Com- 
mittees, and  the  special  duties  thence  arising. 


The  probable  expense  of  a Staff  adequate,  or  toler- 
ably adequate,  for  the  strictly  routine  portion  of  these 
duties ; — not  including,  therefore,  any  provision  for  the 
compilation  of  new  Catalogues,  or  for  other  special 
and  occasional  duties, — may  perhaps  be  usefully  illus- 
trated by  a statement  of  the  current  expenditure  under 
the  head  “Salaries  and  Wages”  of  the  Town  Libraries 
of  Liverpool  and  of  Manchester,  the  two  largest  rate- 
supported  Libraries  which  have  yet  been  established. 


I.  Salaried  ard  Wages — Liverpool  Fuke  Libraries. 


II. 


• £ 

8. 

j. 

Chief  Librarian 

, 180 

0 

0 

Sapcrintonding  Librarian  of  Branches  100 

0 

0 

Sub-Librarian . 

80 

0 

0 

Second  Branch  Librarian 

CO 

0 

0 

Assistant  at  1st  Branch 

, 39 

0 

0 

Assistant  in  Reference  Library  .... 

Porter | 

f 

Two  Boys 1 

> 190 

1 

0 

0 

Cleansers  of  Libraries  and  Branchesi 

1 

Total, . . 

. G49 

~0 

0 

Salakies  asd  Wages — MAEcnESTEK 

Free  Librarikh. 

i 

8. 

J. 

Principal  Librarian 

. 200 

0 

0 

Two  Branch  Librarians  at  £10 .... 

. 140 

0 

0 

1st  Assistant  at  Chief  Library 

. b2 

0 

0 

2nd  Assistant  (having  charge  of  the 

Building) 

. (i5 

0 

0 

3rd  Assistant 

28 

12 

0 

4tli  Assistant 

20 

0 

0 

C.  forward. , , 

. oil 

17 

0 
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£ $.  d. 

Brought  forward.,..  511  12  0 

Junior  Assistant 19  10  0 

Two  Junior  Assistants,  at  Branches  39  0 0 

Porter  and  Stoker 39  0 0 

Four  Boys 54  12  0 

Cleansers 39  0 0 

TotaiTTT!  702Ti~0 


The  only  explanatory  observation  which  need  be 
made  on  this  head  is  that  the  Liverpool  establishment 
includes  a Reference  Library  and  two  Lending  Libra- 
ries; the  Manchester  establishment,  a Reference  Li- 
brary; three  Lending  Libraries;  and  three  News-Rooms, 
all  in  actual  operation. 

The  whole  expenditure  of  these  Libraries,  respect- 
ively, for  one  year  may  be  thus  stated  under  heads: — 


Livebpool  (1856 — 57). 

£ s.  d. 

Salaries  and  Wages 649  0 0 

Books  and  Periodicals 1928  4 5 

Bookbinding 313  19  4 

Repairs,  Fittings,  and  Furniture  ...  145  18  4 

Printing  and  Stationery 126  7 3 


Rent, etc,  ofBrancbcs;  Insurance;  Gas; 

and  other  Miscellaneous  Expenses  318  15  11 
Total 3482  5 3 


Mancbestbb  (1857 — 58). 

£ s.  d. 

Salaries  and  Wages 702  14  0 

Books  and  Periodicals  (including  the  for* 

mation  of  Mrec  Lending  Co//ecfi(?ns^  1253  8 0 

Bookbinding 639  14  9 

Repairs,  Fittings,  and  Furniture  ....  424  16  8 

Printing  and  Stationery  (including 

Printing  of  Catalogues) 249  12  7 

Rent,  etc.  of  Branches ; Insurance ; Gas ; 

and  other  Miscellaneous  Expenses  328  8 3 

Newspapers 51  9 10 

ToUl 3660  4 r 
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If  the  total  expenditure  of  the  six  years  during  which 
the  Manchester  Chief  Library  (without  its  Branches) 

Adioiaiatrationj 

has  been  at  work  be  taken  collectively,  it  amounts  to 
£10,355.  11s.  Id.,  or,  on  the  average,  £1725  a year. 

The  details  are  as  follows: — 


t $.  d. 

Salaries  and  Wa^cs  3266  13  0 

Books  and  Binding 4326  7 6 

Repairs^  Fittings,  and  Furniture  ....  966  11  8 

Printing  and  Stationery 619  7 2 

Catalogues;  lusuranco;  Gas;  Water; 

Coal;andMiscel1aneou8£xpenses  1176  12  3 

Total  of  six  years....  10,365  11  7 


Although  it  IS  impossible  for  me  here  to  give  any  ge-  su(t.d<i  8.i.rie, 

. i , .t.h.  Brlliih 

neral  view  of  the  establishment  and  salaries  of  the 
greatNational  Libraries  of  Europe, — a comparative  state- 
ment of  which  would  possess  great  interest,  and  would 
by  no  means  lack  materials, — an  abridged  schedule  of 
the  present  staff  and  appointment  of  the  Library  de- 
partments of  our  British  Museum  will  be  useful,  and 
will  need  no  great  space.  It  stands  thus,  in  August 
1858:— 


Bbitish  Musecm — Salabiss,  etc*. 


JE  8.  d. 

Principal  Librarian  (in  addition  to 

^400  aa  Secretary) 800  0 0 

Keeper  of  Printed  Books 600  0 0 

Keeper  of  MSS 600  0 0 

Three  Assistant  Keepers 1200  0 0 

21  First  Class  Assistants  (at  Salaries 

ranging  from  j€210  to  300)  ...  4675  0 0 

13SccondClas8Assistants(j(150Col80)  1860  0 0 

[..  Transcribers  (£90  to  160) 1517  18  8 


..  Attendant-s  (£60  to  1*20)  and  Ser- 
vants estimated  at  tv'o  thirds  of 

C.  forward. , 11,162  18  8 
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;6  «.  it. 

Brought  forward.,..  11,152  18  8 

the  annual  expenditure  of  the 
Museum  under  this  head]....  7507  5 0?] 

Estimated  Total....  18,660  3 8?* 


If  to  any  reader  this  annual  sum  should  appear  start- 
lingly large,  the  impression  will  vanish  on  a detailed 
acquaintance  with  the  work  which  has  to  be  done  and 
with  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done.  No  public  money 
is  more  efficiently  and  thoroughly  earned  than  are  the 
Salaries  of  the  Officers  and  Servants  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum. One  of  the  best  results  of  the  Commission  of 
1848-49  has  been  the  impulse  it  gave  to  a re-consi- 
deration of  the  scale  and  apportionment  of  those  Sa- 
laries. But  the  improvement  has  stopped  short  of  the 
full  merits  of  the  case,  and  has  left  many  anomalies  and 
partial  failures  in  equity  which,  as  they  have  attracted 
somewhat  of  public  attention,  are , it  may  be  hoped , in 
a fair  way  of  removal.  The  lingering  relics  of  a now 
antiquated  system  probably  made  it  difficult  to  effect 
at  once  all  that  strict  justice  and  wise  foresight  plainly 
call  for. 

In  the  evidence  given  to  the  Commission  of  Inquiry 
by  Dr.  John  Edward  Gray,  there  are  some  weighty  ob- 
servations on  this,  and  on  a cognate  point,  which  have 
by  no  means  lost  their  force  and  aptness , by  reason  of 
the  subsequent  modifications.  It  is  still  true  that  the 

* Returns  of  the  Salaries  of  all  the  0/jicers  and  Atunstants  in  the  Brit. 
Uh  Museum.  Ordered  hy  The  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  6 and 
7 July,  1858  (Sessional  Paper  390);  Account  of  the  Income  and  Blxpenditure 
of  the  British  Museum  for  the  financial  year  ended  31  March,  1858;  etc. 
t}rdered,  etc.,  21  April,  1858  (S.  P.  219). 
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“Salaries  of  the  Assistants  are  very  low  as  compared 
with  those  given  in  the  Public  Offices,  such  as  the  Ad- 
miralty, the  War  Office,  the  Treasury,  and  other  Go- 
vernment Establishments,  which  only  require  a mere 

clerk-like  duty;  w'hile  (in  them)  the  increase  of 

Salary  goes  on  during  the  whole  period  of  .service; 

with  retiring  allowances  and  pensions , M'hich  arc 

not  given  in  the  Museum The  Salaries  of  the 

higher  Officers  are  also  veiy  small,  compared  with 
other  establishments.  If  you  compare,  them  with  the 
higher  Clerks  in  the  various  Public  offices,  or,  indeed, 
if  you  compare  them  with  the  higher  Clerks  in  private 
establishments,  in  the  Bank  for  instance,  they  are  far 
below  them.  The  Salary  of  the  higher  Clerks  in  the 

Bank  is  £'1200  a year,  and  they  have  residences I 

consider  a Retiring  Pension,  when  from  age  and  declin- 
ing health  the  Officers  can  no  longer  fully  execute  their 

duties,  one  of  the  greatest  wants  in  the  Institution 

I believe  it  has  a very  injurious  effect  on  the  minds 
and  health  of  the  Officers  and  Assistants;  that  is  to 
say,  that  they  feel  always  subject  to  the  danger  of  want. 
I need  only  refer  to  the  fact  of  the  deplorable  state  of 
mental  disease  which  has  existed  among  several  of  the 
Officers  of  the  Institution.  During  the  time  that  I 
have  been  connected  with  it,  six  of  the  Officers  |have 
left  or  died  under  mental  disease.  Being  a medical 
man  myself,  and  paying  a good  deal  of  attention  to 
mental  diseases,  I can  state  that  this  is  a proportion 
which  is  unknown  among  literary  or  scientific  men  in 
general.  It  is  a question  of  a very  serious  nature. 
There  have  been  more  who  have  died  or  left  under  such 
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a malady  than  have  died  from  other  causes'  during  the 
period  of  my  service.  Almost  all  the  Officers  in  Public 
Offices,  whose  Salaries,  as  I have  stated,  are  larger  than 
those  in  the  Museum,  have  Retiring  Pensions  at  the 
same  time;  this  applies  also  to  the  Attendants  whose 
Salaries  are  exceedingly  low It  has  always  ap- 

peared to  me  that  the  miserable  state  of  health  and 

mind  of  several  Officers  who  have  so  left  or  died, 

has  been  in  a great  degree  referrible  to  this  w'ant  of 
some  provision  for  their  retirement,  without  being 
placed  under  the  necessity  of  overworking  their  powers 
by  study  at  night,  and  at  other  times  when  not  en- 
gaged in  their  duties  at  the  Museum,  in  the  hope  of 
making  sucli  a provision  for  themselves.” ' 

This  important  suggestion  has  received  partial  atten- 
tion within  the  Museum;  and  a beginning  has  been 
made  in  the  way  of  remedy.  But  nothing  adequate  to 
meet  the  evil  has  yet  been  provided.  Dr.  Gray’s  re- 
marks deserve  to  be  pondered  by  all  men  who  have  a 
control  over  our  Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions. 
They  point  to  a course  which  partakes  not  a whit  moro 
of  humane  consideration  for  some  of  the  most  valuable 
servants  that  a community  can  have,  than  it  partakes 
of  the  most  obvious  public  policy. 

> Erulrncf  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray; — Minutef,  etc.,  u(  tupra;  Q.  8687-9,  663, 
564  (1849). 
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Have  > care  of  koopio^  jonr  books  haodiome  and 

«-«II  bound; King  Alphontus,  about  to  lay 

the  foundation  of  a castle  at  Naples,  eallod  for  Kifru- 
n'u*.  ....  The  book  was  brought,  in  tety  bad  case, 
ail  dustif,  and  without  coters;  which  the  King  ob-- 
serring,  said,  ‘Hee  that  must  cover  us  all,  must  not  go 
uncovered  himself:’  then  commanded  the  book  to  be 
fairly  bound.  ...  flo  say  I,  suffer  them  not  to  He 
neglected  who  must  make  you  regarded;  nor  to  go#  in 
tome  coales  who  must  apparell  youre  roinde  with  the 
ornameuts  of  knowledge,  abore  the  roabea  and  richea 
of  the  roost  magnificent  princes. 

PBACnaM  (TAe  Compute  Oentlrman,  &A). 

That  Book,  in  many  eyes,  doth  share  the  glory, 

That  in  gold  clasps  locks  in  the  golden  story. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  i,  S. 


Just  as  we  have  to  trace  the  beginnings  of  our  oldest 
Libraries  to  the  pious  labours  of  Monks , so  do  we  find 
in  some  of  the  earliest  surviving  specimens  of  mediasval 
binding,  examples  of  monkish  industry  and  art.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  follow  the  monastic  binder  through  his 
daily  work,  so  minutely  as  we  may  follow  the  monastic 
scribe.  But  its  results  are  still  exhibited  amongst  the 
choice  treasures  and  favourite  show-books  of  our  great 
Libraries. 
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In  a noble  copy  of  the  Latin  Gospels,  for  example, 
written  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century , we  have 
a coeval  or  nearly  coeval  binding  in  thick  oaken  covers, 
plated  with  silver  and  set  with  gems.  On  one  side  is 
embossed  the  figure  of  Christ,  with  the  symbols  of  the 
Evangelists  in  the  corners;  and,  on  the  other  side,  the 
Agnus  Dei.  Within  the  covers  are  some  saintly  relics. 
This  volume  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  for  which 
it  was  purchased  at  the  sale  of  Bishop  Butler’s  MSS., 
in  1841.' 

In  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris  are  to  be  seen  the 
covers  of  gold  of  four  manuscripts  (Fonds  St.  Victor, 
No.  366,  and  Supp.  Latin,  Nos.  663,  665,  667,)  which 
are  fine  examples  of  mediaeval  binding,  and  are  thus 
described  by  Labarte:  The  two  first,  of  large  quarto 
size , represent  on  one  side  the  Crucifixion , and  on  the 
other  Christ  seated,  and  giving  the  benediction;  the 
third,  a small  folio,  represents  upon  one  of  the  panels, 
the  Crucifixion,  and  on  the  other,  the  Resurrection. 
These  subjects  lire  executed  in  hammer-work,  in  high 
relief.  The  heads  are  full  of  character  and  expression; 
the  drawing  is  generally  correct,  and  the  execution  ad- 
mirable. The  fourth  cover  encloses  a Carlovingiaii 
manuscript,  which  Charles  V.  caused  to  be  made  when 
he  gave  the  volume  to  the  Sainte  Chapelle.  On  the  up- 
per panel , the  artist  has  reproduced  one  of  the  minia- 
tures of  the  MS.  in  a fine  nielloed  engraving,  on  a fleur- 
de-lis  ground;  on  the  lower  panel,  he  has  represented 

* Madden » List  of  MSS.  exhibited  to  the  Public^  etc..  Aiign:»t, 
1851,  30. 
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the  Crucifixion,  in  figures  of  higli  relief;  enclosed  in  a 
double  frame  enriched  with  precious  stones. ' 

The  cover  of  a fine  Book  of  Hours,  written  for 
Charles  the  Bald,  between  the  years  842  and  869,  is 
also  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Library.  This  book- 
cover,  which  appears  to  have  been  contemporary  with 
the  execution  of  the  manuscript,  is  adorned  with  two 
beautiful  tablets  of  ivory,  finely  sculptured  in  high  re- 
lief. The  one  is  surroimded  by  a large  border  of  car- 
buncled  precious  stones,  set  in  little  plates  of  silver  of 
an  oval  form;  the  other,  with  a tracery  of  filagree,  skil- 
fully arranged,  ^id  also  enriched  with  precious  stones. “ 
The  Royal  Library  of  Munich  contains  an  Evangeliary 
brought  from  the  Abbey  of  St.  Emmeran  at  Ratisbon. 
It  was  written  in  870,  by  the  brothers  Bcrengarius  and 
Luithardus,  and,  like  the  Honrs  above-mentioned,  by 
order  of  Charles  the  Bald,  whose  portrait  appears  in 
one  of  the  miniatures  that  ornament  the  book.  This 
precious  volume  was  originally  the  property  of  the  Ab- 
bey of  St.  Denis,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  gift  of 
the  Emperor  Arnulph  to  the  Community  of  St.  Emmeran, 
by  whom  (probal)ly  about  a century  later)  it  was  clothed 
with  its  present  rich  cover  of  gold,  ornamented  with 
figures  in  hammered  work.  In  the  centre  is  an  oblong 
frame,  enriched  with  carbnnclcd  gems,  and  fine  pearls. 
Christ  is  represented  in  an  aureola,  with  one  hand  giving 
the  sign  of  benediction,  and  in  the  other  holding  the 
Gospels;  the  rest  of  the  field  is  covered  with  well  drawn 
bas-reliefs,  remarkable  for  the  fineness  of  their  execu- 

* Labarte,  Handbook  of  the  Arts  of  Me  Sfiddh  Aaes,  etc.,  230. 
a Ibid.,  215. 
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tion. ' Here,  too,  is  another  fine  Evangellary,  also  ol‘ 
the  ninth  Century,  the  covers  of  which  are  adorned 
with  pearls  and  precious  stones,  enclosing  representa- 
tions, carved  in  ivory,  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin, 
the  Birth  and  the  Bajitisin  of  Our  Saviour. 

In  tlie  Library  of  the  British  Museum  is  a Latin 
Psalter,  with  the  Canticles,  Litany,  and  Office  for  the 
Dead,  which  was  written  and  illuminated,  about  the 
year  1140,  for  Melissenda,  wife  of  Fulke,  Count  of  Anjou 
and  King  of  Jerusalem.  The  covers  are  of  carved  ivory, 
set  with  turquoises.  On  the  one  side  are  represented 
some  events  in  the  Life  of  David , aS*  exemplifications 
of  the  Cardinal  Virtues;  on  the  other  are  illustrations 
of  the  Seven  Works  of  Mercy.* 

At  Munich,  again,  is  shewn  an  Evangeliary,  of  the 
eleventh  Century,  M'hich  is  conspicuous  even  amidst  the 
almost  numberless  treasures  there  assembled.  On  its 
cover  is  a slab  of  ivory  carved  in  relief,  and  enclosed 
within  a broad  border  of  gold,  richly  enamelled  and 
adorned  with  pearls  and  cabochon-work.  At  the  cornel's 
are  medallions  containing  the  symbols  of  the  Evangelists, 
and,  within  these,  twelve  others,  containing  half  length 
figures  of  Our  Saviour  and  the  Eleven  Apostles.*  In 
the  fillet  which  encloses  the  ivory  slab  is  an  inscription 
recording  the  execution  of  this  elaborate  bookcover  by 
order  of  the  hmiperor  Henry  II. 


* Labartc,  Handbook  ^ etc.,  21b.  Comp.  AUgemeine  Auskun/ty  etc.,  ut 
in/ra,  § 7,  Cim.  55. 

* Madden,  ubi  supra. 

^ So  aavBLabarte,  with  pro.^tumablc  correotness,  although  his  description 
docs  not  exactly  accord  with  that  in  the  AUgemeine  Auskun/t  uber  die  K. 
Hoj-  und  Staats- Hibiiothek  zu  Mdnchen  (§  8,  Cim.  57). 
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When,  towards  the  close  of  the  mediaeval  period,  the  boo.  iv. 
art  ot  printing  gave  its  vigorous  impulse  to  all  the  re-  Bookbinding, 
latcd  arts  and  handicrafts,  the  bookbinder  began  to 
work  more  freely,  in  velvets  and  silks,  for  royal  and 
wealthy  patrons,  and  to  vary  his  decorations,  in  some 
sort  of  accordance  with  the  varied  character  of  the 
books  that  came  under  his  hands.  Some  of  the  entries 
in  the  Wardrobe  Accounts  of  King  Edward  IV.,  that  BiDtlinti  Ac- 
describe  or  mention  books  and  their  bindings,  I have  Ed«.ruiv. 
elsewhere  extracted.  Other  entries  are  still  more  pre- 
cise as  to  the  character  and  cost  of  the  materials  em- 
ployed. Thus,  we  find  payments  “to  Alice  Claver, 
sylkwoman,  for  an  unce  of  sowing  silk  xivf/.;  for  ii 
yerds  di’  and  a naille  corse  of  blue  silk,  weying  an  unce 
iii  (juarters  di’,  price  the  unce  iis.  iiii(/.  vs. ; for  iiii  yerds 
di’  of  quarter  corse  of  blac  silk,  weying  iii  unces,  price 
the  unce  iis.  iVnd.  viis.;  for  vi  unces  and  three  quarters 
of  silk  for  the  laces  and  tassels  for  garnysshing  of  di- 
verse books,  price  the  unce  xiiiii/.  viis.;  for  the  making 
of  xvi  laces  and  xvi  tassels  made  of  the  said  . . . silke, 
price  in  grete  iis.  iiiic?.  and  for  xvi  botons  of  blue  silk 
and  gold,  price  in  grete  iiiis.  To  the  copersmythc  for 
iii  paii’e  of  claspes  of  coper  and  gilt  with  roses  uppon 
them,  price  of  every  paire  iiis.;  for  two  paire  of  claspes 
of  coper  and  gilt  with  the  Kings  armes  upon  them, 
price  the  paire  vs.,  and  for  Ixx  bolyons  [i.  e.  small  but- 
tons] of  coper  and  gilt  xlvis.  viiid.”  ' 

Of  the  velvet  bindings  of  this  period,  the  reader  may 
see  a sumptuous  specimen  in  the  Book  of  Indentures 

' WardrobK  Accounts  of  King  Edward  I\\  IIU-IIU. 
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between  King  Henry  VII.  aiul  John  Islippe,  Abbot  of 
Westminster,  for  the  foundation  of  that  King’s  famous 
Chapel,  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
book  retains  its  original  binding  of  crimson  Genoese 
velvet,  with  bosses  and  clasps  of  silver  gilt,  enamelled 
with  the  royal  arms  and  badges.  Attached  to  it  by 
silken  cords  are  five  impressions  of  the  Great  Seal  in 
green  wax,  each  in  a silver  box,  adorned  with  the  royal 
badges.*  For  ordinary  books  and  common  purposes 
the  usual  materials  were  still  sheepskin  and  hogskin 
dressed  and  finished  in  various  ways. 

For  the  first  application  to  bookbinding  of  really  ele- 
gant design  and  tasteful  execution  we  arc  indebtc<l  to 
France,  and  mainly  to  that  eminent  lover  of  Literature 
and  the  Arts,  Jean  Grollier.  Born  at  Lyons  in  1479, 
and  educated  at  Paris,  where  he  prosecuted  his  studies 
with  so  much  zeal  and  success  as  to  win  the  renown 
of  a prodigy  of  learning,  he  entered  on  a public  career 
at  an  early  age.  Francis  I.  made  him  Paymaster  Ge- 
neral of  his  Army  in  the  Milanese.  After  Pavia,  he  be- 
came one  of  the  four  Treasurers-General  of  France,  an 
office  which,  at  that  date,  as  De  Thou  tells  us,  was  not 
yet  degraded  l)v  an  indiscriminate  partition.  Grollier 
then  went  into  Italy  on  a political  mission  to  Cle- 
ment VII. , whose  favour  he  won  in  a very  high  degree. 
From  Italy  he  returned  well-laden  with  bronzes,  medals, 
and  books.  Thenceforward  he  chiefly  occupied  himself 
with  the  formation  of  his  splendid  Library,  the  patro- 

* Madden,  ubi  supra. 
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nage  of  artists,  and  tlie  enjoyment  of  literary  and 
courtly  Society.  Amongst  his  friends  he  counted  liii- 
dajus,  Cselius  Rliodoginiis,  Aldus  Manutius,  and  Erasmus. 

Grollier's  earliest  royal  master,  P'raucis  I.,  had  anti- 
cijjated  him  as  a Collector.  But  he  was  far  from  possess- 
ing like  taste  or  culture.  Many  of  his  books  were  bound 
in  plain  black  leather.  Others  in  morocco,  of  various 
coloura  and  without  bands.  The  first  of  the  plates 
which  illustrate  this  chapter  represents  the  binding  of 
one  of  the  more  ornamental  of  the  volumes  that  com- 
posed the  Library  of  Francis  at  Fontainebleau;  but,  as 
will  be  seen,  it  is  rather  grotesque  than  beautiful 
{Plate  7).  It  bears  the  arms  of  France,  and  those  of 
Queen  Claudia,  with  the  usual  crowned  Salamander  and 
the  letter  F. 

If  this  specimen,  and  that  of  the  binding  (supposed 
to  be  Flemish,)  executed  for  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
(and  containing  his  bust,  with  the  imperial  insignia, 
Plate  //,),  which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  the  present 
volume,  be  compared  with  the  fine  Grollier  example, 
delineated  on  Plate  III,  the  rapid  advance  of  the  art 
under  the  liberal  patronage  of  that  enlightened  book- 
lover,  will  be  readily  appreciated.  Alike  (though  not 
equally,)  worthy  of  praise  are  the  just  proportions  and 
graceful  simplicity  of  the  ornamental  compartments; 
the  firmness  and  solidity  of  the  binding;  and  the  ge- 
nerous and  pious  spirit  which  breathes  in  the  inscrip- 
tions;— “Jo.  Grolierii  et  Amicorum;”  “Portio  mea, 

DoMINE,  .SIT  IN  TERRA  VTVENTTUM.” 

Grollier  lived  to  be  8G  years  of  age;  dying  in  Oc- 
tober, l.oGo.  A portion  of  his  Library  was  kept  to- 
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getlier  until  1675,  when  it  wtis  dispersed  by  public  sale. 
Many  fine  specimens  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Cracherode 
and  Grenville  collections  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
Italian  example  of  nearly  similar  date,  which  is  figured 
on  Plate  IV  oi  this  Chapter,  is  also  borrowed  from  the 
Cracherode  collection. 

It  was,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  influence  of  Grollier’s 
example,  if  not  to  his  direct  superintendence,  that  the 
bindings  of  many  of  the  books  of  Henry  II.  as  well  as 
those  of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  partake  of  like  beauty,  al- 
though they  are  often  somewhat  overladen  with  embel- 
lishments. In  the  Public  Library  at  Caen,  for  example, 
there  is  preserved  a remarkable  copy  of  the  very  po- 
pular ‘ Cosmography'  of  Sebastian  Munster,  in  its  French 
version  and  of  the  edition  of  1556.  Dibdin  has  thus 
described  it: — “It  contains  two  portraits  of  Henry  II. 
{'Ileiiricus  II.  Galltarnm  Rex.  Invictiss.  PP.’)  and  four 
of  Holofernes  (‘Olnfarne’)  on  each  side  of  the  binding. 
In  the  centre  of  the  sides  we  recognise  the  lunar  orna- 
ments of  Diane  de  Poitiers;  on  the  back  are  five  por- 
traits of  her,  in  gilt,  each  within  the  bands, — and,  like 
all  the  other  ornaments , much  rubbed.  . . . On  the  sides 
are  two  medallions  of  a winged  figure  (sic)  blowing  a 
trumpet,  and  standing  upon  a chariot  drawn  by  four 
horses ; there  are  also  small  fleurs-de-lis  scattered  be- 
tween the  ornaments  of  the  sides.”*  For  Henry  HI.  many 
books  were  bound  in  a peculiar  style.  The  backs  are 
smooth;  a small  compartment,  at  the  head,  contains 
fhe  title  of  the  book;  another,  at  the  tail,  the  motto 


* Dibcliii,  Uihliofjrnphicai  Tout  in  Ftuace  and  Gernmny,  i,  215. 
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Spes  mea  Deus,  between  fleurs-de-lis;  the  intermediate 
space  being  filled  up  with  a central  oval,  containing  the 
royal  arms,  and  with  two  or  more  quatrefoils,  one  of 
which  usually  contains  a death's  head , the  emblem  of 
the  ‘Order  of  Penitents’  to  which  the  King  belonged. 

The  French  bindings  from  the  time  of  Grollier  to  that 
of  Heniy  IV.  far  surpass  the  contemporary  productions 
of  English  workmen.  The  sumptuous  taste  for  em- 
broidered velvet  continued  to  prevail  at  Court  and 
amongst  the  wealthy  nobility.  Richness  of  material 
and  of  colour  and  luxuriance  of  ornament  abound ; but 
there  is  little  of  artistic  design.  The  Old  Royal  MS., 
2 B.  vii,  is  a fine  example  of  its  kind.  It  is  bound  in 
thick  boards  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  embroidered 
with  a flower  pattern  in  coloured  silks  and  gold  twist; 
the  bosses  and  clasps  are  gilt,  and  bear  the  royal  arms. 
The  volume  appears  to  have  been  bound  for  Queen 
Mary.  Another  and  still  more  costly  specimen  is  to  be 
seen  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  presentation  copy  of  the 
famous  treatise  of  Archbishop  Parker,  De  antiquitate 
EcclesicB  Britannicce  (of  1572).  This  volume  is  covered 
with  green  velvet  embroidered  in  high  relief.  The  sides 
represent  a park  inclosed  with  pales;  containing  trees, 
shrubs,  and  deer.  The  back  is  divided  into  five  com- 
partments, embellished  with  roses  and  other  orna- 
mental devices. 

Her  Scottish  Successor  caused  many  volumes  to  be 
bound  in  like  manner;  of  which,  perhaps,  the  finest 
example  is  a copy  of  the  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Dort, 
in  ciimson  velvet,  embroidered  with  gold  thread  on  a 
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"round  work  of  yellow  silk.  The  royal  arms,  initials, 
and  insignia  appear  on  both  sides.  The  rose  and  thistle 
alternate  in  the  compartments  of  the  back.  The  work- 
manship is  superior  to  most  of  the  contemporary  ex- 
amples. This  book  appears  to  have  been  bound  about 
1020.  Its  style  is  veiy  different  from  that  of  the  books 
which  were  bound  for  the  same  monarch  before  his  ac- 
cession to  the  English  crown. 

In  the  General  Register  Office  at  Edinburgh  is  pre- 
served a Royal-Bookbinder's  bill,  paid  by  James  VI.  in 
1580.  It  contains  fifty-nine  different  items;  amongst 
which  are  “Opera  Clernenlis  Alexandrini,  8vo,  gylt,  price 
xs.;  GUdece  Epistola,  8vo,  in  parchment,  iiis. ; Aneuch  is 
cine  feist,  4to,  .xiii/.;  Predictiones  menioruhiles , 8vo,  in 
parchment,  iiis.;  ZanUiig  [Zanchius]  JJe  tribiis  Elv/iini, 
folio,  gylt,  xxs. ; Harmouia  Stan(i)liursti,  folio,  in  vellene. 
-xs.;  Dictionariuin  in  Latino,  Grceco  et  Gallico  serinone, 
4to,  gylt,  xxs.;  Thesaurus  Paupertun,  8vo,  in  vellene. 
vs.;  Petronius  Arbiter,  8vo,  in  parchment.”  There  are 
other  entries  in  the  accounts  of  the  Scottish  Treasury 
of  payments  to  the  same  artist  in  1580,  and  sub- 
sequent years. 

Prayer  books  and  other  works  of  devotion  w’ere,  at 
this  period,  occasionally  bound  in  solid  gold  or  silver. 
Such  was  Queen  Elizabeth's  golden  Manual;  such  her 
“Gone  booke  of  the  Gospells  plated  with  silver,”  etc. 
Morocco  bindings  scarcely  occur  in  the  Royal  Collec- 
tion until  the  reign  of  James  I.  One  of  the  best  e.v- 
amples  is  to  be  seen  in  a copy,  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, of  the  Iloinnies  Illustres  of  Thevet  (Paris,  1584): 
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tlie  sides  of  which  are  elahorately  decorated  with  scroll- 
work and  the  edges  very  finely  tooled,  but  neither 
design  nor  execution  will  compare  with  the  French 
productions  of  the  same  date. 

The  fine  specimen  of  intersected  work  figured  on 
Plate  VII  is  of  the  latter  part  of  this  Century.  It  is 
taken  from  a copy'  of  the  Lyons  edition  (1548)  of  Pli- 
ny’s Historia  Naturalis.  The  volume  is  now  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  Its  origin  is  not  known,  but  the  style 
and  workmanship  are  French.  The  material  is  brown 
calf,  the  intersected  portion  being  stained  black. 

Of  English  binding  of  nearly  the  same  date  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a choicer  example  than  that  given  on 
Plate  VI  from  a copy  (now  in  the  Cracherode  Collection) 
of  “ The  Gospels  of  the  Fower  Euangelists , translated  in 
the  olde  Saxons  tyme  out  of  Latin  into  the  vnlyare  touny  of 
the  Saxons;  newly  collected  out  of  Anncient  Monuments 
of  the  said  Saxons,  and  now  published  for  testinionie  of 
the  same.  London,  printed  by  Johne  Daye,  dwelling 
over  Aldersgate,  1571.”  On  its  title-page  occurs  this 
MS.  note:  “This  was  the  dedication  book  presented  to 
the  Queene’s  owne  hands  by  Mr.  Foxe”  [the  Martyro- 
logist].  The  binding  is  brown  calf,  (like  the  French  ex- 
ainide  in  the  next  plate,)  the  centre  block  and  cornere 
being  inlaid  with  white  kid  or  morocco,  and  studded 
with  gold.  The  ornaments  stand  out  in  salient  relief. 
The  corners  and  centre  are  worked  from  separate  blocks; 
the  back  is  smooth ; the  edges,  tooled  and  gilt.  The  di 
mensions  of  the  book  are  8‘/,  inches  by  5%  inches. ' 

1 Botli  these  plates  1 copy,  with  the  Kditur's  kind  permission,  from 
oj‘  Ancient  and  Mudern  liwditnjy  by  C.  Tuekett,  jun.’  (I84G, 
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In  the  later  Stuart  period  we  have,  I think,  no  ac- 
count of  any  patron  of  the  art  whose  encouragement 
was  more  liberal  than  was  that  of  Bishop  Cosin.  But 
the  decorations  of  the  goldsmith  still  overlay,  and  al- 
most conceal , the  skill  of  the  binder.  Dibdin  quotes, 
from  the  domestic  accounts  of  this  Prelate,  entries  of 
the  payment  to  his  bookbinder,  Hugh  Hutchinson,  of 
three  pounds  “ for  binding  the  Bible  and  Comon  Prayer, 
and  double  gilding,  and  other  trouble  in  fitting  them;” 
of  eight  shillings  “for  ruleing  the  Comon  Prayer;”  and 
to  his  goldsmith,  Mr.  Houser,  of  “one  hundred  pounds, 
in  part  of  payment  for  the  plate  and  workmanship  of 
the  covers  of  a Bible  and  Common  Praier  Booke.”  This 
was  in  1662.  In  the  same  year,  we  find  theBi.shop  dic- 
tating a letter  to  his  Secretary,  Miles  Stapylton,  in 
which  this  passage  occurs:  “My  Lorde  desires  you  to 
bespeake  black  leather  cases,  lined  with  greene,  for 
the  silver  and  gilt  bookes,  for  the  Countess  of  Clarendon 
to  carry  and  keepe  them  in.”*  His  minute  interest  in 
the  manipulations  of  the  art  are  indicated  by  many  other 
passages  in  his  Correspondence.  Thus,  in  1671,  he  writes 
to  the  same  Secretary:  — “Where  the  bookes  are  all 
gilded  over,  there  must  bee  of  necessity  a piece  of 
crimson  leather  set  on  to  receive  the  stamp,  and  upon 
all  paper  and  parchment  books  besides.  The  like  course 
must  be  taken  with  such  bookes  as  are  rude  and  greasy, 
and  not  apt  to  receive  the  stamp.  The  impression  will 

4to),  an  c.xcellent  ieriea,  of  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  only  two 
parts  were  published. 

• Hiblinyraphicnl  Dexameron^  ii,  o03. 
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be  taken  the  better  if  Hutchinson  shaves  the  leather 
thinner.” 

An  interest  as  minute  in  these  small  but  attractive 
matters  was  frequently  evinced  by  a much  greater  man 
of  the  next  generation,— John  Locke.  Writing  to  An- 
thony Collins  (in  1704)  he  says:  “I  beg  the  favour  of 
you  to  get  me  Le  Clerc's  Harmony  . . . bound  very 
finely  in  calf  gilt,  and  lettered  on  the  back,  and  gilt  on 

the  leaves.  ...  I like  to  have  things handsomely 

made,  and  fitly  adapted  to  their  uses.  If  either  were 
necessary,  I had  rather  be  taken  notice  of  for  some- 
thing that  is  fashionably  gaudy,  than  ridiculously  un- 
couth;” ....  and  again: — “You  thought  fit  to  prepare 
me  for  being  disappointed  in  the  binding  of  my  Greek 
Testament.  There  is  nothing  in  it  that  offends  me,  but 
the  running  of  his  paring-knife  too  deep  into  the  mar- 
gin; a knavish  and  intolerable  fault  in  all  our  English 
bookbinders.”  ‘ 

From  entries  in  Wanley’s  MS.  Diary  (Lansdowne 
MSS.,  771,  772),  it  seems  that  among  the  binders  of 
this  period,  Elliott  and  Chapman  were  conspicuous. 
Both  were  employed  largely  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
especially  in  that  red  morocco  work  for  which  the 
Harleian  Library  was  renowned.  Either  his  Lordship 
or  his  zealous  Librarian  seems,  at  length,  to  have  ex- 
amined the  binding-bills  more  critically  than  did  Bishop 
Cosin  or  (probably),  Locke;  and  to  have  had  some 
trouble  in  getting  the  worthy  binders  to  work  on  “My 
Lord’s  leather,”  charging  for  their  workmanship  and 
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its  minor  accessories  alone.  Iii  January  1720,  the  caus- 
tic lliiinj)hivy  tlius  diarizes: — “Tliis  day  liaving  in- 
spected Mr.  Elliott’s  bill,  I found  liim  exceedingly  dear 
in  all  tlie  woi’ks  of  Morocco,  Turkey,  and  Russia  leather, 
besides  that  of  velvet.”  “I  shewed  Elliott,”  he  writes  a 
few  days  later,  “that  My  Loi'd  might  have  had  the 
.same  work  done  as  well,  and  cheaper  by  above  i;31. 
He  said  he  could  have  saved  eight  pounds  in  the  fine 
books  and  yet  they  should  have  looked  as  well.”  Eighteen 
mouths  later  he  writes:  “Elliott  having  clothed  the 
(hdex  Aureus  in  My  Lonl’s  morocco  leather,  took  the 
same  from  hence,  ...  in  order  to  work  ui>on  it.”  In  Ja- 
nuary, 1722:  — “Mr.  Chapman  received  tliree  books 
for  present  binding,  juid,  uj)on  his  rc(juest,  I delivered 
si.\  morocco  skins  to  be  used  in  My  Lord’s  service.  He 
desires  to  have  th(?m  at  a cheap  j)iice,  and  to  bind  as 
before.  1 say  that  ‘My  Lord  will  not  turn  leather 
seller,’  and  therefore  he  must  bring  hither  his  propo- 
salls  for  binding  with  My  Lord’s  morocco  skins,  other- 
wise his  Lordship  will  aj)point  some  other  binder  to 
do  so.”  And  again,  in  September  1725: — “Mr.  Elliott 
. . . said  he  had  nsed  My  Lord’s  doeskins  upon  sbe  books, 
and  that  they  may  serve  instead  of  calf,  only  that  the 
grain  is  coarser  like  that  of  sheep,  and  that  one  skin 
was  tanned  too  much.”'  The  Harleian  hooks  liave  often 
a broad  border  of  gold  around  the  sides;  they  have 
sometimes  a centre  ornament,  but  are  oftener  without  it. 
1’he  end-papers  are  usually  Dutch-marbled. 

* Autograph  Diar)'  of  ]iuini>lircy  Waiilcy,  nl  ntpra,  ami  28  Jan., 
I720[N.S.];  la  July,  1721;  19  Jan..  1722;  17  Sept.,  1725.  (Extracts 
ill  Sotc»  and  (2*rcn>u,  vHi,  335.) 
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The  interest  and  tlic  information  to  he  <;athcred  from 
a few  show-cases  of  specimens  of  binding,  such  as  those 
wliich  may  be  seen  at  Munich,  or  in  the  British  Mii- 
semn,  would  be  mucli  enhanced  by  chi’onological  ar- 
rangement, and  by  the  intermixture  of  some  more  com- 
mon examples  of  the  various  periods.  Nor  would  it  be 
without  attraction  to  exliibit  other  specimens  of  the 
art  of  nmiiteiirs,  whether  practised  as  a labour  of  pa- 
tience and  discipline,  in  the  fashion  of  the  Ferrars  and 
thef'olletts  of  “the  Protestant  Nunnery,  at  Little  Girl- 
ding;”  or  as  a labour  of  love,  in  the  manner  of  the  ao- 
eomplisherl  ladies  who  adorned  the  tea-table  and  cheered 
the  relaxation  of  Robert  Southey. 

The  Harleian  style  had  consideralde  prevalence  in 
the  best  Libraries  of  England  during  the  eighteenth 
Century.  Thomas  Tlollis  varied  the  monotony  of  the 
birds,  trees,  and  ships,  which  the  more  mechanical 
workmen  had  got  into  the  habit  of  applying,  with  little 
discriminatmn,  to  the  backs  of  books,  bv  employing 
Pingo  to  cut  a series  of  tools  with  emblematical  devices, 
of  no  novelty,  indeed,  but  of  time-honoured  acceptance. 
'I'he  wand  of /Escnlapius,  the  cap  of  Liberty,  the  cadu- 
ceus  of  Mercury,  and  the  owl  of  Minerva,  decorated 
his  well-chosen  volumes,  in  harmony  with  their  re- 
sfiective  subjects.  Nor  did  he  forget  that  the  Freedom 
he  loved  has  not  only  to  be  written  for,  and  spoken 
for,  but  not  infrecjuently  has  also  to  be  fought  for. 
The  ‘pngio’  of  the  Roman  Legionaries,  often  has  it  had 
been  employed  in  the  hired  service  of  an  ambitious 
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noun  lY.  (’a>sar,  reminded  him  of  other  and  nohler  warfare,  in 

Chaptfr  IV. 

HookbiiidiuK.  3,  DCttCr 

The  latter  part  of  the  Century  saw  English  book- 
binding carried  to  its  highest  pitch  of  celebrity  by  the 
remarkable  skill  of  Roger  Payne.  Trained  to  business 
by  Pote  of  Eton,  he  came  to  London  about  1770,  and 
soon  acquired  a reputation  in  his  art  which  placed  him 
above  rivalry,  notwithstanding  his  utter  want  of  pru- 
dence and  orderly  habits.  His  custom  of  writing  de- 
scriptive bills,  of  almost  interminable  length,  was 
probably  thought  to  be  a nuisance  by  many  of  his 
customers,  but  has  now  the  advantage  of  displaying 
most  minutely  his  method  of  working.  Two  or  three 
of  these  bills  will  be  worth  the  space  they  occupy: — 

“ .<£!ttcAy/u*  1795,  Flaxman  lUustrax'U.  Bound  in  the 

very  best  manner}  sew’d  with  strong  silk,  every  sheet  round  everv 
band,  not  false  bands;  the  back  lined  with  Russia  leather,  cut  ex- 
ceeding largo,  finished  in  the  most  magnificent  manner.  Em- 
bordered  with  Ebmikb  expressive  of  the  high  rank  of  the  noble 
patroness  of  the  designs.  The  other  parts  finished  in  the  most 
elegant  taste  with  small  tool  gold  borders,  studded  with  gold;  and 
small  tool  panels  of  the  most  exact  work.  Measured  with  the  com- 
passes. It  takes  a great  deal  of  time,  making  out  the  different 
measurements;  preparing  the  tools;  and  making  out  new  pattenis. 
The  back  finished  in  compartments  wdth  parts  of  gold  studded 
work,  and  open  w'ork  to  relieve  the  rich  close  studded  work.  All 
the  tools  except  studded  points  are  obliged  to  be  workt  off  plain 
first, — and  afterwards  the  gtdd  laid  on  and  worked  off  again.  And 
this  gold  work  requires  double  gold  being  on  rough  graind  mo- 
rocco. The  impressions  of  the  tools  must  be  fitted  and  cover’d 
at  the  bottom  w'ith  gold  to  prevent  flaws  and  cracks  :(12  . 12  . 0 


**Fine  Drawing  paper  for  inlaying  the  designs.... . 5 . 6 

“Finest  pickt  lawn  paper  for  interleaving - — . 1.  6 

“ I Yard  and  a half  of  silk. . 10  . 6 

“Inlaying  the  designs  at  8 d.  each,  32  designs....  -1.4.4 

“Mr.  Morton  adding  borders  to  the  drawings - I . 16  . 0 

\ .^16  . 6 . 10 
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^'^Felrarch.  The  paper  was  very  weak,  especialy  at  ye  back. 
I was  obliged  to  use  new  paper  in  ye  washing  to  keep  the  book 
from  being  torn  or  broken.  To  paper  for  washing  Jt — .2.0 
**To  washing.  Tbeir  was  a great  deal  of  writing 
ink  and  the  bad  stains,  it  required  several 
washings  to  make  the  paper  of  the  book  quite 
safe,  for,  tho  the  book  with  one  or  two  wash- 
ings would  look  as  tvell  at  present,  it  will 
not  stand  the  test  of  time  without  repeated 


washings.  Carefully  and  quite  honestly  done.. . 9 . 0 

“To  sise-ing  very  carefuly  and  strong . 7.  6 

“To  sise  to  sise  the  book . 1.  6 


“To  mending  every  leaf  in  the  book,  fur  every  leaf 
wanted  it,  thro’ the  w'hnle  book,  especialy  in 
the  back  margins.  I have  sett  down  ye  num- 


ber of  pieces  to  each  leaf . 10  . 6 

“Cleaning  the  whole  book . 4.  0 


i 1 . 14  . C 

“ I'he  book  had  been  very  badly  folded  and  the 
leaves  very  much  out  of  square;  I was  obliged 
to  compass  every  leaf  single,  and  mark  the 
irregular  parts  and  take  them  off  without 
parting  the  sise  of  tlie  copy,  very  carefully 

and  honestly  done . 3.  C 

“The  book  being  all  single  leaves,  1 was  obliged 
to  stitch  it  with  silk,  fine  and  white,  to  pre- 
pare it  for  sewing:  done  in  the  best  manner 

and  uncommon - — . 2 . 6 

“The  copy  of  the  book  was  in  very  bad  condition 
when  I received  it.  The  most  antiq.  edition, 

I think,  I have  ever  seen.  I have  done  the 
very  best;  1 spared  no  time  to  make  as  good 
and  fair  a copy  as  is  in  my  power  to  do 
for  any  book,  that  ever  did,  or  ever  will,  or 
ever  can  be  done  by  another  w'orkman;  think- 
ing it  a very  fine  unique  edition.  Bound  in 
the  very  best  manner  in  Venetian  coloured 
morocco  leather  sewed  with  silk,  the  back 
lined  with  a Russia  leather.  Finished  in  the 
antiq.  taste,  very  correctly  lettered,  and  very 
fine  small  tool  work,  neat  morocco  joints,  fine 
drawing  paper  inside  to  suite  the  colour  of  the 
original  paper  of  the  book.  The  outside 
finished  in  a true  scientific  ornamental  taste 

C.  forward ....  f 2 . 0.6 
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Brought  forward.,.,  ^ *i.,0.  (J 
niagnifu'cnt.  The  hook  fiiiitdunl  hi  the  aiitiq. 
taste,  very  correctly  lettered  in  work.  The 
whole  hiiislied  in  the  very  best  maimer  for 

preservation  and  elegant  taste - 4 . 7 . 0 

^ 6 . 7 . 

For  a short  time,  Payne  was  in  partnership  with 
Richaifl  Wici',  who  had  previously  been  employed  at 
Toulouse,  in  binding  and  repairing  the  books  in  the 
famous  Library  of  Count  Macarthy.  Hut  the  association 
was  of  brief  continuance.  Both  of  them , towards  the 
end  of  life,  worked  for  John  Mackinlay,  under  whom 
many  of  the  later  English  binders  of  chief  note  learnt 
their  trade.  David  Walther  was  contemporary  with 
.Mackinlay,  and  to  him  Charles  Lewis  was  apprenticed 
in  1800.  To  the  skill  and  judgement  of  Roger  Payne, 
Lewis  added  business  qualities  which  won  for  him  re- 
spect as  well  as  admiration.  Dibdin  says  of  him:  “The 
particular  talent  of  Lewis  consists  in  uniting  the  taste 
of  Roger  Payne  with  a freedom  of -forwarding  and 
squareness  of  finishing  peculiarly  his  own.  His  books 
appear  to  move  on  silken  hinges.  His  joints  are  beauti- 
fully stpiared,  and  wrought  upon  with  studded  gold: 
and  in  his  inside  decorations  he  stands  without  a com- 
q>eer.  Neither  loaf-sugar  paper,  nor  brown,  nor  pink, 
nor  po|)py  coloured  paper  are  therein  discovered,  but 
a subdued  orange,  or  buff,  harmonizing  with  russia: 
a slate  or  French  grey  harmonizing  with  hiorocco; 
or  an  antique  or  deep  crimson  tint,  harmonizing  with 
sprightly  calf:  these  are  the  surfaces  or  ground-colours, 
to  accord  picturesquely  with  which  Charles  Lewis 
brings  his  leather  and  tooling  into  play." 
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Revertirifi  jiow  to  tlie  state  of  the  art  of  Binding  in 
France,  it  may  be  said  that  from  the  days  of  Le  Gas- 
con, the  favourite  binder  of  the  illustrious  historian 
and  booklover,  De  Thou,  down  to  those  of  Thouveliin, 
the  restorer  of  the  art  almost  within  the  present  gene- 
ration, the  names  that  stand  very  saliehtly  out  are  but 
four  or  five,  although  the  interval  embraces  two  cen- 
turies. One  of  the  best  known,  too,  of  these  names, 
Du  Seiiil:  — 

books  not  authors,  carious  U my  Lord; 

To  all  their  dated  backs  he  turns  you  round; 

These  Aldus  printed;  those  Du  Sefiil  has  bound.”) 

a recent  writer  regards  as  being  that  of  a man  “whose 
existence  is  very  doubtful  ” {dont  T existence  est  fort  j)ro- 
hlemalique,^)  but  s«rely  the  evidence  of  the  Sale  Ca- 
talogue of  the  De  Brienne  Collection,  sold  in  London  in 
April,  1724,  which  tells  us  that  “Several  hundred  of 
the  books  had  been  new  covered  in  morocco  by  Mon- 
sieur I’Abbe  Du  Scuil,”  in  addition  to  that  of  many 
French  Catalogues,  of  various  dates,  should  suffice  to 
save  a man  from  being  so  heartlessly  turned  into  a 
myth.  P&deloup  owes  his  fame  chiefly  to  those  suj)crb 
volumes  of  Triumphs  and  Festivities  which  Lewis  XIV. 
took  pride  in  distributing  with  lavish  hand  to  the 
princes  and  great  families  of  Europe.  Very  gorgeous 
and  somewhat  fantastical  in  their  decorations,  his  books 
arc  sometimes  open  to  exception  on  the  point  of  good 
taste,  but  are  none  the  less  eagerly  competed  for  at 
sales.  The  style  of  the  Deromes  is  far  more  elegant  and 

* P.  de  Malden,  De  ta  Heiiure,[Iiuiletin  du  Bibliophile  1844),  1261. 
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simple.  .Their  books  are  foi-warded  with  great  solidity. 
A single  broad  fillet  on  the  sides,  and  a graceful  flower- 
ornament  amidst  stars,  on  the  back,  are  frequently  all 
the  decoration;  although  occasionally,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  splendid  ‘Farmers-General’  edition  of  the  Conies 
de  La  Fontaine , we  find  De  Rome  vying  with  the  lace- 
work  of  Pa^leloup. 

The  elder  Bozerian  may  be  described  by  one  of  his 
successors,  who  was  both  Binder  and  Poet: — 

amateors,  outres  do  tant  d'insoucianco^ 

Fireni  relier  longteiups  lours  lirres  hors  de  France, 

Kt  chez  lions  ce  be!  art  retoabait  an  neani 
Alors  quo  s'etablit  le  fanicux  Bozerian : 

Oct  artiste  amateur  d^truisit  la  foUe 

De  regarder  1’Anolais  avee  idolatrie.  • 

Eh  qtioi!  se  disait-il,  oxprimunt  ses  regretsi, 

Nous  n^avons  jusqu'ici  quo  singe  lcs%ng\aisl 
Dans  la  rcliure  encore  nous  sooimcs  lours  cmulos; 

Nc  quittorons-nous  pas  nos  gothiqiies  forniules? 

Verra-t-on  les  Francais,  pouvant  les  surpasser, 

Demeurer  on  chonun  sans  oscr  avancer? 

II  dit,  ct  scoouant  le  joug  de  la  manic 
AsservisHant  dbs  lors  son  art  a son  genic, 

11  lui  sut  adapter  des  procedes  nouveaux, 

Et  I'amatcur  frau^ais  onblia  nos  rivaux.  ' 


The  depreciatory  observations  in  which  Dibdin  in- 
dulged, both  on  Boz(^rian  and  on  Thouvenin  himself,  led 
to  a little  paper  warfare,  in  which  the  assailant  was 
by  no  means  the  victor.  Lesn^ , the  poet  of  Bookbind- 
ing, took  up  the  cudgels  for  his  brethren,  and  plied  them, 
mainly  by  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy’s  country, 
with  Angour.*  Of  Bozerian,  Dibdin  had  said: — “His  or- 

* Lesne,  />«  lieliurct  Pohne  dtdactique  on  9tx  chants  (1820),  26. 

* Lesn^,  Lcttre  (Tun  Heiieur  Francois  a wn  Biblioyraphc  .^n^/ai>(l822) 
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naments  are  too  minute  and  too  profuse ; and  moreover, 
occasionally  very  unskilfully  worked ; . . . liis  joints 
are  neither  carefully  measured,  nor  do  they  play  easily; 
and  his  linings  are  often  gaudy  to  excess.  . . . His  vo- 
lumes open  well”  [the  bad  joints  notwithstanding],  “but 
are  beaten  too  unmercifully.  It  is  the  reigning  error  of 
French  binders.  They  think  they  can  never  beat  a book 
sufficiently.  They  exercise  a tyranny  over  the  leaves 
as  bad  as  that  of  Eastern  despots  over  their  prostrate 
slaves.”  * And  of  Thouvenin : “ The  folio  Psalter  of 
1.'j02  (I  think),  in  the  Royal  Library  is  considered  to 
be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  modern  book-binding  at  Paris ; 
and,  if  I mistake  not,  Thouvenin  is  the  artist  in  whose 
charcoal  furnace,  the  tools  which  produced  this  echan- 
tiUon  were  heated.  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that, 
considered  as  an  extraordinary  specimen  of  art , it  is  a 
failure.  The  ornaments  are  common  place;  the  lining 
is  decidedly  bad;  and  there  is  a clumsiness  of  finish 
throughout  the  whole.  The  head-bands — as  indeed  are 
those  of  Boziirian — are  clumsily  managed:  and  I may 
say  that  it  exhibits  a manifest  inferiority  even  to  the 
productions  ofMackinlay,  Hering,  Clarke  and  Fairbairn.* 

Passing  silently  over  the  personalities,  there  are  in 
M.  Lesne’s  Reply  some  professional  criticisms,  which 
are  as  well  worth  consideration  now,  as  they  were 
when  first  published.  He  more  particularly  condemns 
our  loose  backs  with  false  bands;  our  flat  backs,  with 
no  proper  support  or  strength;  and  most  of  all  our 
weakness  for  crowded  and  excessive  ornament.  All 

* Dibdin,  Bibliographical  Tour  in  Franccy  etc.,  li,  246. 

» Ibid.,  ii,  247. 
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these  faults,  he  says,  have  been  imported  into  France 
out  of  mere  Anglovxania.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  must  in 
candour  be  owned  that  they  are  fanks  which  were  al- 
most unknown  in  the  better  days  of  the  Art;  and  that 
Leslie's  allegations  of  1822  were  substantially  endorsed 
by  the  Jniy  of  the  Great  Exhibition  in  1851  when  they 
wrote: — “It  is  to  be  deplored  that  appearance  should 
be  so  often  preferred  to  reality,  and  that  instead  of  the 
solidity  which  our  Fathers  sought  before  e\  ery  thing, 
the  inconstancy  of  our  age  should,  by  a contrary  excess, 
prefer  changeableness  and  variety.”'  And  again: — 
“After  having  attentively  observed  the  amount  of  ela- 
borate work  which  is  bestowed  on  most  of  the  pro- 
ductions exhibited  by  the  Bookbinders  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Jury  cannot  disguise  the  fact  that  there 
is  a general  want  of  good  designs;  and  they  beg  to  re- 
mark that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  a subject 
which  impresses  a special  character  on  the  products  of 
a country.  The  attempts  at  emblematic  binding  are 
generally  not  veiy'  successful ; but  the  imitation  of  the 
old  English  style  of  bindings  are  a nearer  approach  to 
simple,  useful  and  good  work.” 

Nor  can  such  an  authorative  statement  as  this,  little 
flattering  as  it  is  to  our  national  vanity,  excite  much 
surprise,  when  we  remember  how  recent  have  been  in 
England  any  really  efficient  measures  for  the  artistic 
education  of  workmen,  and  how  predominantly  the  His- 
tory of  Bookbinding  has  been  with  us  a history  of  me- 
chanical contrivances  to  abridge  labour  and  clieapen 


• Exhihition  of  Induutri)  of  all  — Jury  Uejiorts^  424. 
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production;  excellent  objects  in  their  right  place  and 
subordination,  but  in  that  only.  This  rapid  conversion 
of  an  art  into  a manufacture  has  been  well  described  by 
the  Jury  of  1851,  in  a passage  which  traces  in  few  words 
the  seijuence  of  the  leading  mechanical  inventions  by 
which  it  has  been  effected. 

“Bookbinding,”  says  the  Jury,  “may  be  said  to  have 
become  a manufacturing  business.  Books  handsomely 
bound,  gilt,  lettered,  embossed,  and  otherwise  orna- 
mented, no  longer  depend  upon  individual  skill;  but  are 
produced,  with  extraordinary  rapidity  by  the  aid  of 
machinery.  Mr.  Burn,  of  Hatton  Garden,  first  intro- 
duced rolling  machines  to  supersede  hammering;  the 
iron  printing  presses  of  Hopkinson  and  others  were  al- 
tered to  form  arming-presses,  by  which  block-gilding, 
blind  tooling  and  embossing  can  be  effected  with  ac- 
curacy and  rapidity.  Leather  covers,  embossed  in  ela- 
borate and  beautiful  patterns,  by  means  of  powerful  fly- 
presses,  were  introduced  by  M.  Thouvenin  in  Paris, 
about  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  almost  simultaneously 
in  this  country  by  Mssrs.  Remnant  and  Co.,  and  Mr.  De 

La  Rue Embossed  calico  was  also  introduced  about 

the  same  period  by  Mr.  De  La  Rue ; hydraulic  presses, 
instead  of  the  old  wooden  screw  presses;  Wilson’s  cutting 
machines  which  supersede  the  old  plough;  the  cutting- 
tables  with  shears  invented  by  Mr.  Warren  De  La  Rue, 
and  now  applied  to  squaring  and  cutting  millboards 
for  bookcovers;  all  these  means  and  contrivances,  indis- 
pensable to  large  establishments,  prove  that  machinery 
is  one  of  the  elements  necessary  to  enable  a binder  on 
a large  scale  to  carry  on  that  business  successfully.” 
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Various  specimens  exhibited  on  this  occasion  by 
Mssrs.  Leighton  (of  Brewer  St.),  by  Mr.  Josiah  West- 
ley,  by  Mr.  R.  J.  flayday,  by  Mr.  John  Clarke,  and  by 
Mr.  J.  Wright  (of  Noel  St.),  received  high  praise  from 
the  Jury,  but  in  most  cases  the  execution  is  singled  out 
as  far  superior  to  the  designs. 

In  the  foreign  department,  the  specimens  from  Vienna 
received  more  unqualified  commendation  than  those 
from  Paris.  Beauzonnet,  Ottmann  and  other  eminent 
binders  did  not,  however,  exhibit.  Niedree,  Lortic,  and 
Madame  Gruel  are  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  the  exhi- 
biting Parisian  artists;  and  the  Jury  closed  that  section 
of  its  observations  by  this  general  remark: — “The  bind- 
ings of  French  artists  are  remarkable  for  a superior  de- 
gree of  taste  in  their  design,  as  well  as  for  neatness  of 
execution  in  the  hand-tooling  and  finishing.  Their  best 
designs,  however,  are  imitations  of  old  artists.”  ‘ Of  the 
Viennese  binders,  Habenicht  and  Girardet  are  placed 
first.  The  latter  name,  as  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  no- 
tice, suggests  a French  origin.  I must  not  close  this 
section  of  the  subject  without  adding  that  a name 
which  did  not  appear  in  the  list  of  English  Exhibitors 
of  1851  has  none  the  less  attained  deserved  eminence 
of  late  years  among  the  best  binders  of  London.  Mr. 
Tuckett,  the  chief  Binder  to  the  British  Museum  for 
many  years  past,  has  executed  much  good  and  ad- 
mirable binding  in  his  day.  His  ordinary  work,  too,  is 
done  in  a solid  and  thorough  manner. 

In  the  Museum  binding  it  is  the  usual  practice  to 
appropriate  specific  colours  to  the  various  classes  of 

• Jurtf  liepoi'fAy  u(  supra,  42o. 
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books.  The  great  majority  of  the  books  bound  are  in  half 
morocco  with  cloth  sides  (using  cloth  of  the  best  qua- 
lity) to  match  the  leather.  Historical  books  are  in  red; 
theological  in  blue;  poetical  in  yellow;  books  of  natural 
history  in  green,  and  so  on.  This  practice  facilitates 
classification;  lessens  and  simplifies  instructions;  and 
improves  the  appearance  of  the  Library.  Dictionaries 
and  other  works  for  wliich  unusual  wear  and  tear  is 
counted  on,  are  full  bound  in  mssia.  Choice  and  rare 
books  arc  bound  so  as  to  command  the  best  talent  and 
resources  of  the  art,  and  not  infrequently  with  a suc- 
cess which  is  honourable  alike  to  the  directing  taste  and 
the  executing  skill.  Pamphlets  are  commonly,  and 
wisely,  half  bound,  singly,  in  roan  with  paper  sides. 
The  only  point  of  the  Museum  practice  to  which  I take 
exception  is  what  I cannot  but  regard  as  the  too  fre- 
(]uent  practice  of  binding  two  or  more  volumes  of  the 
same  work  together.  The  motive  is,  of  course,  an  eco- 
nomical one,  but  the  practice  produces  books  of  undue 
bulk  and  weight.  But  undoubtedly  there  ai’c  many 
works  to  which  it  may  vei'y  usefiilly  be  applied. 

If  a few  deductive  observations  be  now  enumerated 
in  the  way  of  precept  for  the  young  Librarian , it  must 
be  with  brevity,  and  with  the  omission  of  much  that 
« might  have  its  use  and  appropriateness,  under  othei- 
circumstances  than  those  indicated  by  the  figure  which 
stands  at  the  top  of  this  page. 

1.  I begin  with  an  excellent  old  precept  which 
Hartley  Coleridge  once  put  into  excellent  new 
words: — “The  binding  of  a book,”  he  says,  “should 
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always  suit  its  complexion.  Pages  venerably  yel- 
low should  not  be  cased  in  military  morocco,  but 
in  sober  brown  russin.  Glossy  hot-pressed  paper 
looks  best  in  vellum  ....  The  costume  should  also 
be  in  keeping  with  subject  and  ..  author.  How 
absurd  to  see  the  w'orks  of  William  Penn  in  flam- 
ing scarlet  [it  might  be  captiously  retorted  that 
the  only  authentic  portrait  we  have  of  Penn  I’e- 
presents  him  in  armour]  and  George  Fox’s  Jour- 
nal in  Bishops’  purple!  Theology  shoidd  be  so- 
lemnly gorgeous.  History  should  he  ornamented 
after  the  anti(iue  or  gothic  fashion.  Works  of 
Science  as  plain  as  is  consistent  With  dignity. 
Poetry — simplex  ^nunditns."' 

2.  An  antique  and  not  plainly  inappropriate 
binding  should,  if  possible,  be  preserved  by  repair, 
not  destroyed  by  rebinding.  If  a new  coat  be  in- 
dispensable, it  should  be  a careful  restoration  of 
the  old  one,  if  that  have  been  at  all  characteristic. 

J.  Autographs,  M.S.  notes,  former  book-plates, 
should  be  religiously  jireserved,  whatever  may  be 
their  apparent  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  present 
keeper  of  a Library.  “Pencil  notes  upon  absorbent 
paper  may  be  rendered  indelible  by  lightly  damp- 
ing with  a soft  sponge  dipped  in  w'arm  vellum  size 
or  milk,  and  portions  of  biliulous  paper  be  made 
to  bear  ink  after  the  application  of  size  with  a ea- 
rners hair  brush.  Common  writing  ink  may  be  re- 
moved from  paper  without  injury  to  the  type  by 
the  application  of  oxalic  acid  ami  lime  ..  care 

* of  Sorthtrn  iii,  HS,  note. 
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being  taken  to  wash  the  leaf  thoroughly  in  water 
before  restoring  it  to  the  volume;  paper  may  be 
split,  where  both  sides  are  required  separate.  In 
destroying  old  covers  take  care  to  examine  their 
linings,  for  on  some  ancient  boards  are  pasted  rare 
leaves,  woodcuts,  and  other  matters,  of  little  value 
in  their  day  but  worthy  of  preservation  now.”' 
These  are  good  cautions  from  a practical  hand. 

4.  In  making  contracts  for  Binding,  the  scale  of 
prices  should  invariably  refer  to  sample  volumes 
actually  bound  by  the  persons  giving  tenders;  in 
no  other  way  can  it  be  shewn  that  apparent  sav- 
ing is  not  real  loss.  The  besetting  sin  of  “Commit- 
tees” is  to  look  at  present  cost  without  any  true 
estimate  of  ultimate  durability.  The  cheeseparing 
economy  of  this  year  is  apt  to  be  the  spendthrift 
waste  of  a year  to  come.”  I'he  honest  tradesman's 
tender  for  honest  work  is  too  often  rejected  in  fav- 
our of  a dishonest  tradesman's  tender  for  sham  per- 
formance, at  prices  which  would  make  honest  work, 
losing  work. 

5.  If  gas  be  used  in  the  rooms  containing  books, 
some  atmospheric  deterioration  is  (as  yet)  inevit- 
able. Russia  leather  suffers  most  of  all  from  jirp- 
ducts  of  gas-combustion.  Calf  next;  morocco  least 
of  all. 

6.  All  maps  and  plates  in  the  books  of  a Li- 
brary which  is  extensively  used  should  be  mounted 
throughout  on  good  calico.  The  cost  of  this  will 
vary  from  a half-penny  a plate  up  to  three  pence 

' Leighton,  Svtes  on  Books  and  Bindings  (Sotes  and  Querit's), 
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or  more,  according  to  size.  But,  in  the  long  run, 
it  is  money  saved.  The  practice  of  sticking  on  little 
bits  of  calico  at  the  foldings  is  a delusion , if  the 
plates  are  to  be  frequently  opened.  Maps  and  plans 
should  be  affixed  to  blank  leaves  at  the  end,  so  as 
to  throw  them  quite  out  of  the  volume  and  make 
them  entirely  visible  during  perusal  of  the  text. 
Guaids  for  folding  plates  should  stand  well  out 
from  the  back  of  the  volume,  and  the  foldings 
should  be  well  balanced  against  each  other,  so  as 
to  keep  the  volume  square  and  compact.  Large 
maps  should  never  be  bound  in  small  volumes,  but 
be  placed  either  in  a separate  case  or  in  a pocket. 
Oblong  plates  should  always  be  placed  so  that  the 
inscriptions  read  from  the  bottom  of  the  page  to 
the  top.  Plate  papers  hould  be  thin,  highly  glazed, 
and  of  the  full  size  of  the  booL 

7.  In  binding  pamphlets,  separation  is  most  dur- 
able , most  convenient  in  use , and  most  facile  for 
the  quick  supply  to  readers.  But  if  this  be,  from 
its  cost,  impracticable,  classification  should  be  in- 
variable, and  the  lettering  ample  and  minute.  In 
a Public  Library,  the  money  spent  on  long  but  ac- 
curate and  well-arranged  letterings  is  time  saved 
to  readers;  work  facilitated  for  attendants;  and 
credit  gained  for  Librarians.  Pamphlet  volumes 
should  have  blank  leaves  at  either  end. 

8.  In  binding  great  collective  and  serial  works 
the  full  lettering  of  contents  should  for  like  rea- 
sons be  invariable.  In  all  cases  imprint  and  date 
should  appear. 
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9.  The  good  old  practice  of  registers  (or  silken 
strings)  should  be  adhered  to , but  with  discretion. 
They  are  commonly  made  too  long.  Encyclopasdias, 
Dictionaries  and  other  works  of  daily  reference 
should  be  indexed  on  the  fore-edge,  in  the  manner 
adopted  for  Directories. 

10.  Books  with  carved  bindings  or  with  clasps 
should  be  kept  in  trays,  table-cases  or  drawers, 
not  on  shelves,  for  the  sake  of  their  neighbours. 

11.  The  Binding-Book  of  a Library  should  be 
kept  so  as  to  register  the  actual  letterings  of  the 
books  to  be  bound,  their  press-marks,  and  the  dates 
of  delivery  and  return.  To  allow  Binders  too  little 
time  is  an  injury  to  the  work;  to  allow  them  too 
much  is  an  injury  to  Readers.  New  books  should 
not  go  to  the  Binder  too  quickly.  But  to  secure 
for  fine  books  fine  binding,  they  should  be  bound 
from  sheets,  if  possible. 

The  following  form  may  be  found  useful  for  a 
Register  of  Binding: — 


Datks  or 

FgB99 

Makk. 

Direction* 

for 

Binding. 

Binders' 

SigUAturc. 

Delivery. 

Return. 
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{Ars  typographies]  ....  libros  cuju$cuityuf  foriuma- 
kumimibus  largft  manu  toppetlitaDS. 

De  Au^/tfntis  ^eteii/iaru/n.  viii. 


It  has  loDg  been  a reproach  to  this  Country  that, 
with  its  immense  resourrea,  it  has  perroittoU  itself  tu 
be  surpas.^pcj  by  nearly  every  nation  in  Kurope.  with 
respect  to  Institutions  for  developing  the  scientific  and 
artistic  sentiments  of  the  People. 

7Atf  Atheiux^m  (1859),  542. 


The  cardinal  points  by  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
judge  of  the  accessibility  of  Libraries  are  the  exaction, 
or  the  non-exaction,  of  preliminary  forms;  and  the  fjer- 
niission,  or  non-permission,  of  the  loan  of  books  beyond 
their  walls. 

These  points  are  not  of  themselves  absolutely  conclu- 
sive. The  treatment  of  students,  when  admitted,  whether 
conditionally  or  without  conditions,  within  a Library, 
may,  by  possibility,  be  far  more  liberal  under  tlie  restrict- 
ive access  than  under  the  free  access.  The  loan  of  books 
may  be  so  conducted  as  to  become  a public  injury  in- 
stead of  a public  benefit.  Nevertheless,  when  applied 
with  discretion,  'the  facts  as  to  the  imposition  or  non 
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imposition  of  restrictions,  such  as  I have  referred  to  ^ BOOK  IV. 
have  their  proper  value.  rnbuc  Aecew. 

Towards  bringing  out  this  value,  a comparative  state- 
ment of  the  regulations  which  obtain  in  the  different 
countries  of  Europe  on  these  leading  points,  and  of  the 
results  which  are  alleged  to  attend  them,  will  be  an 
important  aid.  In  framing  the  questions  which  were  sent 
through  the  Foreign  Office  in  1849,  I did  my  best  to 
elicit  the  facts  fully  and  fairly,  and  I now  endeavour 
to  compress  from  the  answers,  as  they  were  received 
at  various  periods,  from  that  year  until  1852,  as  brief 
and  as  clear  a statement  as  possible. 


Conditions. 


Results, 


(I.)  Austria. 


(1.)  Of  Access  to  Reading-Rooms; 
(II.)  Of  the  privilege  of  borrowing 
tiooks. 


The  Au.strian  Returns  relate  to  Li< 
braries  of  two  classes : (I.)  those  which 
are  directly  dependent  on  the  Ooveni- 
ment}  reporting  to  it  annually  their  con- 
dition and  progress;  and  (2.)  tho.se 
which  may  be  considered  to  have  also 
a claim  to  the  character  of  Public  Li- 
braries,  as  being  open  to  the  Public, 
either  wholly  or  partially.  Foreign  Of- 
fice Returns  in  Appendix  to  Heport  of 
Select  Committee  on  Public  Libraries^  1650, 
87.  Of  the  former,  19  are  enumerated 
and  access  to  these  is  described  as  free 
and  nnlimited. — Comp.  Answers,  App. 
1850,  95,  96,  102. 


“As  the  public  Libraries  of 
Austria  (i.  e.  those  of  the  first 
named  class),  are  uniformly  access- 
ible to  the  Public,  without  special 
permission,  the  scale  of  comparison 
is  obviously  wanting  by  which  to 
determine  with  precision  whether 
or  not  this  unconditional  accessibi- 
lity is  attended  by  injurious  con- 
sequences. Were  there  some  pub- 
lic Libraries  freely  accessible,  and 
others  for  which  special  permission 
were  required,  this  comparison 
would  be  easy.  It  may,  however, 
always  and  with  justice  be  assumed 
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**The  right  of  borrowing  books  is 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  edu- 
cational functionaries  (blo$  attf  den  Lehr- 
korper  be^chrdnkt).'"'  . . , 

Ibid.,  113. 

No  particulars  arc  given  of  the  num- 
ber of  volumes  lent;  but  it  is  stated  to 
be  inconsiderable. 

(II.) 

“Kverv  educated  person  (jeder  Gebil- 
dete)  has  access  to  the  Reading  Rooms 
without  needing  any  special  permission; 
except  only  as  regards  the  ^Journal- 
room’  of  the  Royal  Library  of  Munich.” 
App.  1850,  p.  129. 

**The  books  of  all  the  Libraries  are 
lent  out,  but  on  various  conditions:— 

“The  Royal  Library  of  Munich  lends, 
first  of  all,  to  persons  of  high  position. 
Others  roust  obtain , cither  special  per- 
mission, or  the  guarantee  of  a person 
already  entitled. 

*^In  University  and  other  educational 
libraries  the  Professors  and  teachers  arc 
first  entitled.  Studeuts  and  scholars  must 
produce  the  voucher  of  a professor. 


Results. 

that  this  free  access  Involves  greater 
wear  and  tear  of  the  hooks,  and 
especially  of  their  bindings,  with  a 
consequent  increase  of  expendi- 
ture; and  that  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that,  despite  the  utmost 
watchfidness,  books  become  muti- 
lated through  constant  use,  or  are 
altogether  lost.”* 

....  “On  account  of  the  very 
limited  circulation  of  the  books — 
so  far  as  regards  the  system  of 
lending — the  injury  which  they 
suffer  is  very  trifling.”* 

Bavaria. 

“No  particular  disadvantage  1ms 
arisen  from  the  accessibility  of  the 
Libraries,  the  requisite  precautions 
having  been  taken.”  * 

“ “In  most  cases  in  which 

books  lent  have  suffered  damage, 
compensation  has  been  obtained.”  * 

\ Foreign  Retuma  in  Appendix  to  Rtjivrt 
on  Putitic  Libraries,  1S50,  102,  103. 

> Ibid.,  113. 

> Ibid.,130. 

* Ibid. 
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Functionaries  and  other  respectable  per> 

sons  obtain  books  without  further  for-  * ' 

malities.  In  Town -libraries  harasses 
are  first  entitled.  Functionaries,  ec- 
clesiastical persons,  teachers,  and  the 
like,  may  also,  for  the  most  part,  freely 
use  this  privilege.  Others  must  obtain 
the  Voucher  of  a burgess.’* — Ib.,  130. 

Average  number  of  volumes  lent 
yearly; — 

Royal  library  of  Munich  36,000 — 40,000 

University  Library 10,000 

„ „ at  Krlangen....  3000 

„ ,,  at  Wnrtzborg  . . 3200 

III.  Belgium: — 

(1.)  Brussels. 

“No  serious  inconvenience  has 
arisen  from  the  free  admission  of 

the  Public” or  “from  the 

loan  of  books”.'...’ 

“ The  Royal  Library  of  Brussels 
has  never  lost  more  than  two  in- 
significant volumes.”* 


(2.)  Ghent. 

“At  Ghent,  “the  inconveniencies 
are  insignificant,  when  compared 
with  the  utility  of  the  practice  to 
studious' persons.  Out  of  16,307 
volumes,  barely  20  have  been  lost 

I App.  I860,  158. 

> Ibid.,  162. 


At  Brussels,  “the  only  restriction  im- 
posed on  readers  is  that  they  must  re- 
main in  the  Reading  Room.  They  have 
access  to  the  bookrooms  only  op  Satur- 
days.”   

At  Antwerp,  “the  Public  is  admitted 
to  the  Reading  Room  withoat  any  pre- 
liminary application.” — Ib.,  157. 

Average  number  of  volumes  lent 


yearly: — 

Royal  Library  of  Brussels 1000 

Ghent  Library 4100 

Ypres 1300 

Toumay 150 
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or  injured;  and  these  were  replaced 
at  the  cost  of  the  borrowers.”' 

(3.)  Louvain. 

At  Louvain,  the  various  regula- 
tions which  have  been  enforced  are 
stated  to  have  “effectively  contri- 
buted to  prevent  the  inconvenien- 
cies  which  might  result  from  the 
facilities  for  borrowing  books.”’ 

(4.)  Bruges. 

At  Bruges,  “the  custom  of  lend- 
ing hooks  has  not  been,  in  general, 
prejudicial.  During  19  years,  only 
one  volume  has  been  lost  and  an- 
other damaged.  Besides,  the  bor- 
rowers ai'c  responsible.”’ 

(.0.)  Ath. 

At  Ath,  “This  practice  has  thus 
far  been,  in  no  wise,  prejudicial  to 
the  Library.  No  book  has  been  lost 
or  brought  back  in  bad  condition.”  ‘ 

(G)  Tournay. 

With  respect,  however,  to  the 
Tournay  Library  it  is  stated  that 

I App.  1850,  162. 

> Ibid.,  163. 

> Ibid. 

‘ Ibid. 
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“this  practice  has  grave  inconve- 
niencies: — the  privation  of  some 
readers  of  the  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting the  works  they  sought: — 
the  tardy  return  of  books  lent; — 
the  loss  or  deterioration  of  some 
volumes;”  and  hence  it  is  inferred 
that  “the  practice  ought  to  be 
much  restricted;  and  indeed  ap- 
plied only  in  the  case  of  persons 
known  to  be  unable  to  carry  on 
their  researches  in  the  Library  it- 
self." ‘ 


I\".  Brazil. 

(1.)  Bio. 

To  the  National  Public  Library  at  Rio.  “The  regulations"  of  the  Nu- 
“All  decently  rlad  persons  are  admitted  , i i i'»  t m r>*  j 

and  are  allowed  the  perusal  of  such  tlOUal  1 ubllC  Lilbrary  flt  KlO-Clt?- 

book*  as  they  choose  to  call  for."  Janeiro,  “removc  all  chance  of  con- 
App.  1852,  6.  , . . . „ , 

“ Books  are  nccer  lent  out  but  by  ex-  mCOIlvenience. 

press  orders  from  the  government.” 

Ib.,  7. 


(2.)  Maranham. 


Similar  regulations  obtain  at  the  Pub- 
lic Library  at  Maranham. — Ib.,  8*9. 


At  the  Public  Library  of  Maran- 
hain,  “ the  admission  is  free  and  no 
inconvenience  or  disorder  has  ever 
resulted  from  the  practice.”’ 


> App.  I860.  130. 

» App.  18.52,  6. 

> Ibid.,  8. 

Vol.  It.  03 
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Buenos  Ayres. 


At  the  Public  Library  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  “Visitors  are  iiiifeitcred , save 
by  the  restrictions  of  the  Code  of  rales.” 


“No  irregiilarity  has  been  ap- 
parent, beyond  an  occasional  slight 
infringement  of  tlie  Code  of  rules 
arising  from  inadvertence.”' 


VI. 

“The  loan  of  books  being  considered 
here  as  the  greatest  and  principal  ser- 
vice which  public  libraries  can  render, 
the  regulations  svliicli  govern  it  are  ex- 
tremely liherul  and  give  the  greatest 
latitude  to  the  Public.  Whilst  the  Kuyal 
Jdbrary  requires  an  indemnity  for  the 
loan  of  btioks,  except  to  functionaries 
and  proprietors,  the  University  Library 
lends  books  to  all  students  and  to  the 
pupils  of  the  Colleges.’* — lb.,  175. 

Average  uumber  of  volumes  lent 
yearly ; — 

Koynl  Library  of  Copenhagen...  .'1500 
University  Library L5,000 


Den.mark. 

....  “There  is  scarcely  an  in- 
stance of  the  books  being  lost  by 
the  carelessness  of  the  persons  to 
whom  they  have  been  entrusted.... 
Rare  books  and  MSS.  are  seldom 
lent.  But,  whilst  thus  avoiding  the 
risk  of  irreparable  losses , the  ad- 
ministration of  the  public  librarie.s 
acts  on  the  conviction  that  the  be- 
nefits resulting  from  a large  and 
liberal  use  of  their  literary  treas- 
ures far  exceed  any  accidental 
losses  which  may  have  to  be  re- 
gretted. During  15  years  Classen's 
Library  has  not  lost  a single  book. 
And  it  is  stipulated  that  if  a book 
should  be  returned  in  a torn  or 
injured  condition,  it  shall  either 
he  rebound  at  the  charge  of  the 
borrower  or  be  replaced  by  another 
eopy.”' 

' A|.p.  1851,  5. 

» Ibid.,  175. 
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VII.  France. 

(1.)  Paris. 

The  only  restrictions  on  access  to  this  reSpectS  the  libraries 

National  Library  arc  as  follows:—  , . . 

‘‘Children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  ofl  ariS  110  IHCOnV  GnicilCC  OaS  Cl  GT 

must  produce  a card  bearing  their  name  resulted  frOm  .the  free  aCCeSS  EC-  • 
and  address  signed  and  delivered  by  a j U t>  UT  1 

relative,  or  by  the  bead  of  an  establish-  COrdctl  to  tuC  IT  UDUC 

went  of  public  instruction,  guaranteeing 

that  books  may  be  entrusted  to  the  cUStom  of  lending  books 

bearers.  Persons  between  15  and  20  ^ ^ , 

years  of  age  are  admitted  either  by  a has  sometimes  involved  inconve- 

similar  card,  or  simply  by  their  card  of  nieilCes,  blit  the  incontestable  USC- 
admission  to  some  special  tchool.*' 

lb.,  200.  fulness  of  the  practice  has  pre- 
vailed.” 

Access  to  the  other  libraries  of  Paris 
is  free,  with  the  exception  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg Library,  which  “is  open  only  to 
a certain  class  of  persons  indicated  in  the 
Regulations.”—  Ib.,1 78. 

At  the  National  Library  the  borrowing 
of  books  U restricted  to  persons  “of  known 
responsibility  who  have  published  some 
useful  work,  and  who  have  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Keepers  and  accepted  by 
the  Board.” — Ib.,  222. 

A similar  regulation  is  in  force  at  the 
Mazarine,  St.  Genevieve,  and  Arsenal 
Libraries. — Ib.,  212. 


' App.  I860,  178. 
» Ibid.,  180. 


Gd* 


Average  number  of  volumes  lent 
yearly  : — 

National  Library G75 

Mazarine  “ ....  1 ^ ^ ,. .... 

^ f from  400  to  500 

SU  (Tcnevicve  , 

\ each. 

Arsenal  ^ “ ....  1 
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(2.)  .4/x. 

Agrpcftbly  to  the  express  injmirtion  of 
M.  (Je  Mejanes,  the  founder  of  the  Town 
Library  of  Aix,  no  biiuks  were  lent  out 
of  the  Library  until  Dec.  1847.  (App- 
1851,  8,  9.)  But  at  that  date  new  re- 
gulations were  issued  by  whicli  Profes- 
sors of  the  Academy  of  Aix  were  em- 
poweretl  to  borrow  books,  not  exceed- 
ing 50  at  one  time  to  each  borrower 
Ib.,  10. 


To  this  Library  as  to  the  public  11. 
brarie.M  in  France  generally,  the  adxnis. 
sion  to  read  appeartt  to  be  entirely  free, 
and  unattended  by  any  preliminary  ap- 
plication or  other  formalities.  Comp. 
App.  1851,  8-28. 

(3.)  Bordeaux. 

The  return  respecting  the  Town  Library 
of  Bqrdeaux  makes  no  mention  of  the 
prai'tiee  of  lending  books  from  the  Li- 
brary. The  Reading  Room  is  stated  to 
be  open  from  10  o'clock  a.  m.  to  8 o’clock 
p.  m.  and  also  from  7 until  10  in  the 
evening. — Ib.,  1 1. 


[The  French  returns,  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  as  respects  Libra- 
ries in  the  provinces,  contain  the 
Rides  and  Regulations  of  many  such 
libraries,  but  contain  no  informa- 
tion as  to  their  working  aud  results. 
The  series  of  “Questions  relative 
to  Piiblic  Libraries.’’  appears  to 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  Li- 
braries of  Paris  alone.] 


(4.)  C tiudirag. 

“Books  cannot,  under  any  pretext, 
be  lent  from  the  T»*wn  Library  of  Cam- 
bray."— Ib.  18. 


(.').)  hijon. 

“The  lending  of  biM*ks,  being  intended 
to  facilitate  the  studies  ami  researches 
of  the  functionaries  engaged  in  instruction 
and  of  persons  occupied  in  literary  or 
scientitic  pursuits,  having  a public  object, 
11  confined  to  the  Professors  of  the  Se- 
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miaarj,  au<l  of  the  Lyceum , and  to  the 
Members  of  the  Academy  of  Dijon. 
The  Mayor  may,  however,  for  public 
reaeotifl,  authorize  the  loan  of  books  to 
other  persons  under  certain  regulations." 

Ib.,  13. 


(6.)  Grenoble. 

*<The  lending  of  books  is  prohibited. 
Those,  however,  who  either  by  position, 
or  by  the  nature  of  their  pnrsaits,  may  be 
disabled  from  consulting  books  in  the 
Library  itself,  may  obtain  an  exception 
in  their  favour,"  under  certain  regular 
tions,  of  which  the  principal  is  that  a 
written  application  most  be  addressed  to 
the  Librarian,  who  shall  transmit  it,  to- 
gether with  his  opinion  thereon,  to  the 
Mayor,  who  is  to  grant  or  to  refuse  at 
his  discretion. — lb.,  17. 

The  Town  Library  of  Grenoble  ap- 
pears to  be  open  on  all  days  of  the 
week,  except  Mondays  and  Fridays,  from 
11  o’clock  until  4;  and  also  on  three 
evenings  in  the  week  from  6 until  9. 

Ib..  17. 


(7.)  Havre. 

**The  books  of  the  Library  being 
placed  under  the  responsibility  of  the 
Keeper,  be  cannot  entrust  them  to  any 
person  whomsoever  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  establishment."— Ib.,  18. 

The  Reading  Room  of  the  Havre  Li- 
brary is  open  on  every  day  of  the  week, 
except  Thursdays  and  Sundays,  from  11 
o'clock  until  4;  and  also  in  the  evenings 
from  6 o'clock  until  9.— lb.,  18. 
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(8.)  Lille. 

“At  no  time,  nor  under  any  pretext, 
id  it  peraitted  to  remote  bpoks  from 
the  Library,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
binding  them.” — Ib.,  20. 

(9.)  Lyons. 

“ No  book  can  be  lent  from  the  Li- 
brary, except  by  special  permission  of  the 
Mayor.” — lb.,  21,  22.  * 

(lU.)  Montpellier. 

“The  practice  of  lending  (formerly 
prohibited)  has  been  introduced,  within 
narrow  limits,  in  favour  of  the  Profes- 
sors of  the  University  and  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  teaching.” — Ib.,  23. 

The  Town  Library  of  Montpellier  is 
open  from  11  o’clock  until  3 o’clock; 
and  also  from  y,  past  7 until  y,  past 
9 in  the  evening. — Ib,,  23. 

(11.)  Nimts. 

**  Books  mar  be  lent  to  any  person 
settled  at  Nimes  who  shall  make  a writ- 
ten application  and  present  a sufficient 
guarantee.” — lb. ,24. 

(12.)  Orleans. 

**The  Librarian  shall  not,  under  any 
pretext,  suffer  any  books  to  be  removal 
from  the  Library-”— Ib.,  2b. 

(l.‘l.)  Rotten. 

‘♦The  books  of  the  Library  being 
placed  under  the  immediate  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Keeper,  he  cannot  entrust  them 
out  of  the  establishment,  save  within 
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the  strict  limits  of  the  ref^ulations  and 
permissions  accorded.  The  impossibility 
of  visiting  the  Library  will  always  form 
the  principal  4|iialification  for  participat- 
ing in  this  favour.^  Ib  27. 

<<  RecogninDg  th  e advantages  of  open- 
ing the  Library  in  the  evening,  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  its  enjoyment  to 
those  whose  pursuits  or  employments 
prevent  them  from  visiting  it  during  the 
day,  and  especially  to  those  of  the  work- 
ing and  industrial  class  to  whom  such 
facilities  may  become  so  useful “The 
Library  of  Rouen  shall  be  open  on  all 
the  ordinary  days  from  11  in  the  morn- 
ing to  4 in  the  afternoon;  and  also  from  ' 

6 until  V}  P&si  0 in  the  evening. 

It  shall  also  be  open,  for-  the  special 
advantage  of  workpeople , on  Sundays, 
from  9 within  morning  until  noon.’* 

Ib.,  28. 

VIII.  Frankfoht-on-Maink. 

. . . “ There  is  not  much  reason 
to  believe  that  this  privilege  is  ab- 
used:— * 


....  “Books  are  lent  from  this  Li- 
brary: rare  works  and  books  of  plates 
excepted.” — Ib.,  260. 

The  average  number  of  volumes  lent 
yearly  is  from  1200  to  1300. — Ib.,  260. 


IX. 

“No  ticket  of  admission  is  required” 
(to  the  Public  Library  of  Athens)  . . . 

“Books  are  lent  to  the  Professors  and 
to  persons  who  are  known,  upon  their 
giving  a receipt.” — Ib.,  261. 

The  average  number  of  volumes  lent 
vearly  is  about  900.— Ib.  26. 


Greece. 

...  “Not  the  slightest  disorder 
has  ever  occurred."’ 

...  “There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
tliat  this  pri\nlege  is  abused.  Very 
few  books  have  ever  been  lost.’’’ 

■*  App.  1S50,  260. 

’ Ibid.,  261. 

» Ibid. 
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X.  Hakover: — 
(1.)  Hanover. 


“Every  body  is  free  to  visit  the  Royal 
Library  of  Hanover,  and  to  obtain  books 
for  inspection  and  use. 

“Books  are  lent  to  townspeople  known 
to  officers  of  the  Library,  arid  also  to 
strangers,  on  the  guarantee  of  persons 
so  known.” — Ib.  1850,  262. 


“No  disadvantage  has  arisen 
from  the  free  access  of  the  Public 
to  the  Royal  Library  of  Hanover.”  ‘ 

“ The  practice  of  lending  books 
from  the  Royal  Library  ofHanover 
has  been  attended  by  no  detrimen- 
tal consequences.  Obviously,  by 
frequent  use  books  must  suffer 
some  injury;  especially  in  their 
bindings.  It  is  only  in  extremely 
rare  cases  that  books  are  returned 
in  really  bad  condition;  and  in  no 
instance  has  a book  been  abso- 
lutely lost.”  * 


(2.)  Gottingen. 


“The  privilege  of  borrowing  bookti 
froD»  the  University  Library  of  Gottin- 
gen is  especially  designed  for  the  official 
public  teachers  of  the  University  and 
for  its  Student#;  but  is  also  open  to 
every  man  of  literary  or  scientific  pur- 
(•uits  w*ho  may  have  made  himself  known 
to  the  Librarians.” — Ib.  265. 

The  average  unmber  of  volumes  lent 


yi^arly : — 

Gottingen  Library 3000 

Hanover  Library 120 


Ib.  262. 


“As  i-espeets  the  University  Li- 
brary, the  inhabitants  of  Gottingen 
of  every  class  have  evinced  a laud- 
able regard  for  this  public  pro- 
perty. Cases  of  loss  or  injury 
through  wantonness  or  ill-design 
are  rare ; and  the  arrangements 
which  have  lately  been  made  re- 

• App.  IS.W,  2H2. 

> Ibid.,  2U3. 
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specting  the  're-delivery  of  books 
now  protect  the  Library  even  from 
accidental  damage.”  ‘ 

XI.  Hanse  Towns: — 

(1.)  Hamburgh. 


The  Regulations  of  tbo  Town  Library 
of  Hamburgh,  after  enumerating  various 
classes  of  persons,  who  from  their  rank, 
position,  ofhce,  or  profession,  are  tpso 
facto  entitled  to  borrow  books;  proceed 
to  direct  that  other  persons  **must  de- 
posit the  value  of  the  book,  or  produce 
a guarantee  from  a person  of  known 
responsibility.'* — App.  IdoO,  271. 

From  the  ‘Commercial Library*  ofHam- 
burgh,  books  are  freely  lent,  both  to 
“known  citizens,  and  to  persons  vouched 
for  by  such.** — Ib.  278. 

From  the  Town  Library  of  Hamburgh, 
the  average  number  of  books  lent  yearly 
is  4000;  and  about  the  same  number 
from  the  Commercial  Library. 

(2.) 

“Admission  to  the  Public  Library  of 
Lubeck  is  unlimited.  ...  It  is  open  to 
every  one.*’ — Tb.  283. 

...  “Books  arc  lent  only  to  persons 
established  here,  who  give  receipts  for 
them.” — Ib,  284. 

The  average  number  of  volumes  lent 
yearly  is  2356. — lb. 


. . . “The  lending  of  books  is  the 
rule;  and  has  had  no  particularly 
injurious  consequence.”  * 


Lnbeck. 

“No  disadvantage  has  arisen 
from  this  unlimited  access.”  ’ 

“No  losses  have  been  sustained 
lately;  either  from  the  return  of 
books  in  bad  condition  or  from 
neglect  to  return  them  at  all.” 

' App.  I860,  2B2. 

» Ibid.,  267. 

■*  Ibid,,  283. 
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(S.)  Bremen. 


*‘Bargeise0  of  the  towu»  and  literary 
ur  scientific  persons  resident  in  the  dis* 
trict,  are  entitled  to  admission,  and  to 
borrow  books,  without  any  formal  per- 
mission. Hut  strangers  must  obtain  the 
>«Titten  authorization  of  the  Chief  In- 
spector.”— Ib.  286. 


“No  material  disadvantages  have 
arisen  from  the  loan  of  books.  The 
wear  and  tear  of  books  which  are 
much  read  is  of  course  unavoid- 
able.” ‘ 


The  average  number  of  volumes  lent 
yearly  is  from  400  to  500. — lb.  286. 


XII.  He.sse  Cassel:— 


(1.)  Cassel. 


Access  to  the  Cassel  Library  “is  un- 
restricted,—with  the  necessary  super- 
vision of  the  use  of  MSS.  and  Books 
of  plates  . . . Books  are  also  freely  lent 
out,  both  to  functionaries  and  established 
citizens,  and  to  all  applicants  who  bring 
the  guarantee  of  persons  of  known  re- 
sponsibility.— App.  1860,  288. 

Average  number  of  books  lent  yearly, 
is  from  2000  to  2600  volumes.— lb. 


The  Director  and  Librarian  of 
the  Cassel  Library  express  their 
opinion  that  “The  misfortune  that 
persons  sometimes  use  the  Li- 
brary who  are  not  sufficiently  care- 
ful of  the  books  would  scarcely 
be  obviated  by  special  restrictions. 
At  least  e.xperience  has  taught  us 
that  persons  provided  with  guaran- 
tees do  not  on  that  account  use 


the  books  more  carefully.”  ’ 


(2.)  Fulda. 

‘•The  Fulda  Library  i.  public.  All  Librarian  of  Fulda  thus 

students,  men  of  letters,  functionaries,  . 

and  settled  inhahitams  are  entitled  to  'VTltes  : ‘‘Through  frequent  USO 

borrow  books— II).  280.  books  are  natiirallv  worn  out  bv 

a.  * 

' App.  1860,  288. 

= Ibid.,  288. 
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degrees The  utmo.st  precmi- 

Average  number  of  books  lent  yearly  . • t s.  . • • 

i,  about  650  voiume»._App.  1850,  289.  prevent  injury, 

but  it  cannot  be  wholly  avoided. 
A few  books  also  have  never  been 
returned.”  ‘ 


(3.)  Marburg. 


The  reading-room  of  tho  University 
Library  of  Marburg  is  stated  to  be  open 
^especially  to  the  educated  Public*^  .... 
**  Books  are  lent  to  students  on  the  gua- 
rantee of  a Professor,  and  to  other  per* 
eons  on  the  Librarian  obtaining  security, 
if  required.”— Ib.  290. 


/ 


The  Librarian  of  the  University 
of  Marburg  states  that  “The  known 
experience  that  lent  books  are 
frequently  lost,  without  the  rigid 
watchfulness  of  the  Librarian,  and 
that  by  the  requisite  care  on  his 
part, — provided  he  have  at  his  com- 
mand the  means  of  compelling  neg- 
ligent borrowers  to  return  or,  if 
necessarj',  to  replace  the  books, — 
such  losses  become  unimportant  or 
entirely  disappear,  has  been  here 
confirmed.”  * 


XIII.  Hes.se  Darmstadt. 

“Every  person  of  decent  appearance  “The  admission  of  the  Public 
is  admitted  to  the  reading-rooms”  of  the  . . • • i 

Public  Libraries  at  Darmstadt,  at  Menu,  Without  <41iy  rOStnctlOIl  hdiS  no- 

and  at  Giessen.  - App.  1850,  294.  where  led  to  any  scrious  inconve- 
nience.” ’ 

> App.  1850,  289. 

’ Ibid.,  290. 

' Ibid.,  294. 
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In  these  Libraries  “it  is  permitted  to 
every  respectable  inhabitant  of  the  re- 
spective towns  to  borrow  books  for  his 
private  use.”— lb.  295. 


“The  lending  out  of  books  has 
been  of  no  material  disadvantage 
to  our  Public  Libraries  .... 


The  average  number  of  vulumeii  lent 
yearly , during  the  last  ten  years  has 
been: — 

At  Darmstadt  from  ....3000  to  4000 

At  Ments  from 2000  to  2500 

At  Giessen 6000 

lb.  235. 


“In  the  last  ten  years  the  number 
of  volumes  lost,  by  the  carelessness 
or  indiscretion  of  young  men  who 
secretly  left  the  country,  does  not 
exceed  thirty  in  our  three  Public 
Libraries. 


“In  the  University  Library  we 
have,  in  the  last  ten  years,  entered 
but  three  books  as  lost,  and  six  as 
damaged.” ' 


XIV.  Mexico. 

“Admi..ioi.  i.  free"  to  the  Public  “ Men  Only  are  admitted , and  110 

Libraries  of  Mexico^  three  of  which  are 

stated  to  be  in  the  Capital,  and  one  in  (llSOrdcr  &riSCn. 

Pnebla.— App.  1852,  11, 

**No  books  are  lent  out  from  these 
Libraries.’*~Ib.  12. 


XV. 

*‘Any  person  decently  dressed  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  Libraries." 

App.  1851 , 32. 

“Books  are  never  lent  under  any  cir- 
cumstances."— lb.  33. 


Naples. 

“Though  admission  is  unre- 
stricted, no  disorder  has  ever  taken 
place.”  . . . ’ 


' App.  1850,  29.‘i, 
’ Ibid.  1852,  12. 

> Ibid.  1851,  32. 
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XVI.  Nassau. 


The  PDblic  Library  of  Wiesbaden,  dirgpt  ^j.  material  clisud- 

ftorording  to  the  Administrative  Regu- 

latioii  of  the  12  October  1813,  is  “mainly  Vantage  has  arisen  from  this  free 
intended  for  the  use  of  public  function-  and  whollv  Unrestricted  acccss;  un- 

aries;  but  by  no  means  to  the  exclusion  , • u u i 

of  such  other  inhabitants  of  the  Duchy  frsS  it  Should  be  reckoned  One  that 


as  cultivate  literary  pursnits  and  desire 
to  take  advantage  of  the  Library  for 
literary  purposes.  In  practice,  for  many 
years  past,  admission  to  the  Library 
bas  been  widely  extended." 

App.  1850,  298. 

“Books  are  lent  both  to  inhabitants 
of  the  town  and  of  the  Duchy  at  large ; 
not  exceeding  four  or,  at  most,  six  vo- 
lumes at  one  time.” — Ib.  299. 


books  are  often  lent  to  persons 
who,  by  their  unreasonable  deten- 
tion of  tliein,  give  the  officers  of 
the  Library  much  trouble  to  get 
the  public  property  back  to  its 
place.  The  Rules  and  Regulations 
do  not  suffice  to  prevent  this.”  ‘ 


Strangers  must  produce  a written 
guarantee.” — Ib.  298. 

Number  of  books  lent  yearly,  during 
the  last  ten  years  is  between  6000  and 
"000.  lb.  298. 


....  The  lending  system  “ has 
certainly  the  disadvantageous  con- 
sequence that  books  soon  get  se- 
riously injured,  both  internally  and 
externally.  . . . There  also  occur 
cases  in  which  the  books  are  not  re- 
turned; and  then  it  is  a piece  of 
good  fortune  if  they  are  still  in  the 
market  and  the  negligent  borrower 
is  solvent.  Butin  twenty-five  years 
this  has  happened  but  once.”  ^ 


XVII.  Pkru. 


“The  Public  Library  of  Lima  is  open 
to  all,  without  restriction.” — Ib.  34. 

“The  regulations  positively  prohibit 
any  book  from  being  taken  out  of  the 
Library.” — Ib.  34. 


“No  disorder  has  ever  occurred.”  ^ 

' App.  1851,  298. 

Ibid.,  299. 

» Ibid.,  .34. 
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XVIII.  Portugal: — 
(1.) ' Coimbra. 


**No  permission  is  necessary  for  ad- 
QiUsion  into  the  Library"  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Coimbra. 

Books  arc  lent  to  the  Professors  on 
a written  order  from  the  Rector  of  the 
University. — App.  1851,  37. 


(2.) 

“No  special  license  is  requisite  for 
admission  into  the  Library*’  of  Evora. 
“ Some  books  are  lent  out  . # on  the 
responsibility  of  the  Librarian.” — Ib  37. 


(3.) 

“No  order  for  admission  into  the  Li- 
brary [i.  e.  the  National  Library  of  Lis- 
bon] is  necessary;  it  is  altogether  free.” 

“Common  books  only,  or  duplicates, 
may  be  lent  out,  according  to  the  Regu- 
lations. Some  further  latitude  has  lately 
been  given  to  this  indulgence;  the  safety 
and  restitution  of  the  book  being  pro- 
vided for  by  a bond  . . to  be  signed  by 
those  entrusted  with  books.” — Ib.  38. 


“No  inconvenience  has  resulted 
from  free  admission  to  the  Library  ’ 
of  the  University  of  Coimbra. ' 

Nor  has  “any  inconvenience  re- 
sulted from  the  practice  of  lending 
books ; ” in  ten  years,  however,  the 
number  lent  has  been  but  200.  * 

Evora. 

“From  free  admission  to  the 
Public  Library  [of  Evora]  no  dis- 
order or  inconvenience  has  re- 
sulted.” ’ 

“No  loss  has  resulted  to  the  Li- 
brary from  loans. 

Lisbon. 

“From  this  free  and  ample  ad- 
mittance no  mischievous  conse- 
quences have  followed  to  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Lisbon.”  * 

' App.  1851,  36 

> Ibid. 

» Ibid  , 37. 

* Ibid. 
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‘‘The  loan  of  books  is,  in  general, 
prejudicial  to  the  property  of  the 
Library';  or,  at  least,  is  inconve- 
nient, from  the  necessity  of  appli- 
cations for  restitution.”  * 

“No  irregularity  or  mischief  has 
resulted  from  tliis  liberal  admit- 
tance” of  the  Public  to  the  Library 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences.”* 

(4.)  Oporto. 

•<Nn  liren«s  i«  necessary  for  admission  disorder  01'  illCOnVenieilCe 

into  the  Library”  of  Oporto.  1 1 3 

“No  books  are.  lent  out  of  the  Li-  rCSultCU, 

brary.”— Ib.  39.  ^ 


“No  permissiuD  is  necessary  for  ad- 
mittance into  the  Library”  of  the  Koval 
Aoadonir  of  Sciences  of  Lisbon;  “as  it 
is  altogether  free  on  the  days  on  which  it 
is  open.'* — Ib.  38. 

“The  books  of  the  Library  are  lent 
only  to  the  fellows  of  the  Academy.” 


XIX.  Prussia:- 


(1.)  Berlin. 


To  the  Reading-Room  admission  is 
free  to  alt  grown  persons.  (Comp.  App. 
18bO,  303,  and  lb.  330.)  Books  are 
l%nt,  as  of  right,  to  various  classes  of 
persons  enumerated  in  App.  1850,  330; 
and,  in  addition,  to  such  other  persons 
as  are  duly  guaranteed,  either  by  certain 
public  functionaries,  by  Professors  of  the 
Unirersity,  or  by  Members  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences. — lb.  .330. 


“The  only  disadvantiige  consists 
in  the  fact  that  through  this  free- 
dom of  access  ignorant  readers  ask 
for  books  which  promise  no  useful 
result,  and  thus  take  up  the  time 
and  energy  of  the  official  persons.”  ‘ 


' App.  1851,  ;)8. 

’ Ibid. 

» Ibid.,  3». 

< Ibid.  1850,  303. 
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Number  of  books  lent  yearly:—  “Ihe  books  and  bindings  bc- 

Royal  Library  of  Berlin  from  30,000  to  • . i i m 

40,000.  come  the  sooner  injured  and  spoilt. 

University  Library 15,600.  is  very  rarely  that  a book  is  lost. 

without  being  replaced.’' ' 

As  to  the  University  Library  of 
Berlin,  it  is  stated  that  “the  wear- 
ing out  of  books  lent  to  students 
is  considerable;  especially  as  re- 
spects compendiums  and  anato- 
inical  atlasses. . . . But  actual  losses 
seldom  occur.”  ’ 

(2.)  Breslau. 

At  Breslau,  “no  speiial  permission  is  _ _ _ “No  disadvantage  haS  aHseil 

For  borrowing  books,  “students,  and  from  unrestricted  access,  ...  nor 
others  not  sufficiently  known,  must  have  from  the  practice  of  lending  books.’ 
the  gnurantec  of  a citizen.” — Ib.  306. 


At  the  University  Library  books  are 
lent  to  the  Professors  and  Tutors,  and 
Students  provided  with  the  guarantee 
of  a Professor. — App.  1850,  305. 


(3.)  HaUe. 


No  special  permission  is  necessary,  . . . 
but  the  HaUe  Library  is  chiefly  used  by 
persons  belonging  to  the  University,  stu- 
dents and  noil-academical  persons  must 
be  guaranteed  in  order  to  borrow  books. 

App,  1850,  307. 

Average  number  of  volumes  lent  from 
the  University  Library  of  Halle,  about 
4500.— lb.  308. 


“The  inconveniences  attending 
the  loan  of  books  have  been  sen- 
sibly felt  in  the  University  Libraiy 
of  Halle,  not  so  much  from  injury 
and  misuse,  as  from  the  manifold 
losses  which  were  sustained  in 
early  years.”  ‘ 

* App.  1850,  304. 

> Ibid.,  305. 

> Ibid.,  306,  307. 

' Ibid.,  308. 
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(4.)  Bonn. 

The  Re»<iing-Rnon.  of  the  University  “Injurious  cousequenccs  from 

Librarj  of  Bonn  chie6y  used  by  ])i»r'  * 

sons  belonging  to  the  Universities tho  loRU  of  books  CRnUOt  ulwiiys 

Students  must  have  the  guarantee  of  a prevented  by  the  Utmost  Care. 

Many  volumes  have  been  returned 
in  a dirty  and  even  mutilated  con- 
dition. When  books  have  not  been 
brought  back  at  all,  compensation 
has  been  obtained."  ' 


Professor,  in  order  to  obtain  the  loan 
books  from  the  University  Library. 

12, HS  volunios  are  lent  vcarlv. 


(.').)  Munster. 

The  right  of  borrowing  hooks  is  ex-  “ “PJlg  borrowing  of  books  

tended,  first,  to  various  functionaries  . , i • v v i 

enumerated  in  App.  1850,  313;  and,  se-  ‘llthoUgh  it  haS  been  the  cllief  USe 

rondiy,  to  all  other  persons,  who  shall  which  the  Public  ha  VC  made  of  the 
obtain  either  the  special  permission  i t *i, 

the  Board  of  Curators,  or  the  written  ^ i-'lbrarVi  has  bcGll 

guarantee  of  persons  belonging  to  the  entirely  witllOUt  injurioilS  COnse- 
first  named  idass Ib.  313. 

The  average  number  of  volumes  lent  ffnenceS.  Ihe  retum  of  books  m 

yearly  is  25(K).~ih.  313.  a really  bad  condition  is  an  ex- 

tremely rare  occurrence;  and  when 
it  has  happened  the  borrower  has 
invariably  replaced  the  book,  or 
made  good  the  damage.  The  loss 
of  books  is  less- frequent  still;  scar- 

eelv  two  such  cases  bavin"  occur- 

► “ 

red  during  ten  vearsi"  ® 


■ App.  18o0,  310. 
’ Ibid.,  313. 


Vol.  II. 
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((>.)  Ditssehloif. 


The  DuseelUurf  Library  i«  freely  m-- 

retdiible  to  th(^  Public 

Hooks  arc  lent  to  all  fttnetiouarics 
and  Profeasor.H,  and  to  all  established 
citizens,  known  to  the  Librarian  as  such;' 
and  also  to  students  having  the  guarantee 
of  a Professor. 

The  number  of  books  lent  vcarly  is, 
on  the  average.  2.’)U. — lb.  314. 


“The  only  disadvantage  result- 
ing from  unrestricted  admission  is 
that  greater  watchfulness  is  reejui- 
site:  and  that  notwithstanding  such 
watchfulness  slight  injuries  espe- 
cially td  illustrated  works  cannot 
he  wholly  avoided  . . ' 


“Some  losses  from  the  loan  of 


l)Of)ks  are  also  unavoidable,  but  are 


wholly  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  the  utility  of  the  practice.'’  * 


yl.)  Trerea. 


“No  special  permission  is  necessar) 
for  acce.ss  to  the  Ueading-Uouni"  of  the 
Town  Library  of  Treves.— lb.  31.5. 

Kvery  citizen  of  Treves  is  entitled  to 
borrow  books;  but  the  Libraritin  may, 
at  his  discretion,  require  guarantees  for 
the  protection  of  his  own  responsibility. 

lb.  317. 

About  1000  voluines  have  been  lent 
yearly  on  the  average.— lb.  3L5. 


At  the  Town  Library  of  Treves, 
“no  disadvantage,  “it  is  stated." 
has  arisen  from  the  unconditional 
admission  of  the  l^nblic."  ’ 

“As  this  Library  is  but  poorly 
provided  with  what  is  termed  ‘po- 
pular literature,’  it  is  chiefly'  used 
by  the  better  educated  portion  of 
theCommnnity;  and  thus  there  has 
been  but  little  cause  to  complain 
of  the  books  liaving  been  soiled  or 


' Apii.  18.50,  3 1 4. 
> Ibid. 

» Ibid.,  316. 
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injured.  Since  1840  there  h:ive 
been  but  three  instances  of  book.s 
being  lost,  and  of  these,  two  were 
replaced  by  the  borrowers " ‘ 


(8.) 

The  Krfurt  I.ibr&rv  i»  u|ieii  tu  the 
Public  ut  larjjr.  Comp.  App.  IS.'tO,  319,- 
und  333. 

“The  ri^hl  of  borrowing  books  is 
poMiesdcd  by  certuin  public  functiouaries; 
by  members  of  the  Koval  Academy  of 
Sciences;  by  the  Professors  and  Tutors 
of  the  Seminary  anil  Gyinnasium;  and 
Kenerally  by  all  literary  men  and  persons 
of  liberal  education  resilient  in  Krfurt. 
Proper  guarantees  are  required  when- 
ever it  is  deemed  necessary.” — Ib.  319, 

The  average  number  of  volumes  lent 
is  4(H)  yearly. — Ib.  319. 


Erfurt. 

“Generally  speaking,  no  disad- 
vantage has  resulted  from  the  free 
admission  of  the  Public.”  * 

“Beyond  the  unavoidable  wear 
of  books  which  are  much  read,  no 
injury  has  been  sustained.  Books 
are  duly  returned,  agreeably  to  the 
Regulations,  with  few  exceptions. 
Once,  legal  proceedings  were  found 
necessary  to  obtain  the  return  of 
a book  which  had  been  lent.”  ^ 


(y.)  Aix-la-Chiipe.lIe. 

“The  practice  of  lending  books 
from  the  Town  Library  of  Ai.v-la- 
Ohapelle  has  had  no  disadvantage- 
ous results.  . . . But  as  they  are 
lent,  almost  exclusively,  for  stiienti- 
fic  purposes,  the  number  is  veiw 
small.”  * 

' App.  1850,  315. 

' Ibid.,  319. 

‘ Ibid. 

* Ibid.,  321. 
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(10.)  Sf7'a/stiU(l. 


“ Ailiui.'>»i(in  to  tlie  Stralmiixl  Library 
iji  unlimited  and  no  sort  of  preliminary 
lorm  is  required.” — lb.  IJ22. 

“Books  are  lent,  both  to  persons  estab- 
lished or  assessed  in  the  town;  and  to 
such  others  as  obtain  the  security  of  the 
first  named  class  of  persons.” — lb.  323. 

About  350  volumes  are  lent  yearly. 


“No  tli.sailvantage  lias  resiiltt'd 
from  the  free  admission  •f  the 
Public.”  ‘ 

“Some  books  which  are  much 
read;  such  as  Voyages  and  Travels 
—popular  work.s  of  Ilistoi-j-— books 
of  amusement— arc  soon  worn  out: 
hut  wanton  damage,  or  the  total 
loss  of  books,  has  scarcely  ever 
occurred.”  '•* 


(II.'  Magdeburg. 


“Tlie  only  condition  on  which  admis- 
sion is  dependent  is  that  the  applieant 
tlesire  to  make  use  of  the  Library.” 

Ib.  324. 

“Books  are  lent  to  persons  known  by 
the  Librarian  as  responsible,  and  also  to 
others  having  the  security  of  such.” 

Ib.  324. 

About  100  volumes  are  lent  yearly. 


“No  damage  has  occurred  from 
free  admission”  to  the  Public  Li- 
brary at  Magdeburg.”  ^ 

“Scarcely  ever  has  injury  or  in- 
convenience arisen  from  the  loan 
of  books”  from  this  Library.* 


“Aliy  person  may  obtain  books  in  the 
Ueailing-Room.  Kvery  citizen  of  Co- 


(12.)  Cologne. 

“ Unrestricted  admission  has 


hitherto  had  no  injurious  eonse 


< App.  1850,  3‘22. 
’ Ibid.,  323. 

> Ibid.,  324. 

< Ibid. 
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logne  may  a):»o  borrow  book^;  Mrangorti 
must  be  guurautei*(i  by  a citizen.' 

Ib.  325. 


850  books  are  lent  yearly. 


quenues”  to  the  Gymnasium  Li- 
bi-ary  at  Cologne.  ‘ 

“Books  much  used  suffer  in  their 
bindings,  hut  neither  serious  in- 
juries nor  losses  have  occurred.” 


(13.)  Greifswnld. 

The  Universitj  Ubrary  of  Greifswald  “Speaking  generally,  IlO  illju- 

used  almost  exclusively  for  borrowing  , 

tionks,  of  which  about  2400  volumes  are  I‘10US  COnseCjUenCCS  htl\  C lesultcd 

lent  yearly.  tVoiii  the.  practice  of  lending  books 

For  the  Ke^ulationH  refertsnee  is  made  OUt  of  the  GlllVersity  Ijihl’ary  of 

to  Naumam.’,  Nero/,™™,  isd.",.  148-153.  Gi.eifswald;“books,however,wliich 
They  resemble  those  of  the  other  Uni- 

veraity  Libraries  of  Prussia.  RPC  lent  frequently  get  VVOITI  Ollt. 


(14.)  Frankfort  on  the  Oder. 


“The  Librarian  is  empowered  to  lend 
books  at  his  discretion  to  known  per- 
sons resident  in  the  neighbourhood.’' 

Ib.  327. 

Only  about  20  volumes  appear  to  be 
lent  yearly  in  the  average. 


“The  losses  sustained  are  chiefly 
occasioned  by  the  decease  of  bor- 
rowers, and  the  carelessness  t>r 
dishonesty  (literally  “want  of  t:on- 
scientiousness”)  of  the  heirs.”  * 


(15.)  Dantzic. 


The  five  Public  Libraries  of  Dantzic 
appear  to  he  little  freijuented  except  for 
the  loan  of  hooks. 

Kn>m  the  Town  Lihrury  of  Dantzic 
ahout  40<k)  volume.*  appear  t«i  be  lent 
yearly ; from  the  other  Libraries  little 
more  than  300  volume.*. 


“No  disadvantageous  eonse- 
qiienees  have  resulted  to  tlie  Town 

' App.  18.50,  32.'). 

» Ibid. 

‘ Ibid.,  32t;. 

* Ibid.,  328. 
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“Books  are  lent  to  all  persons  who  Li|Jl.^py  (,f  Dailtzic  fpOIIl  the  Urac- 
appfiir  t«»  the  Librarmn  likely  omke  . . * 

Ktiofl  use  (if  hooks  aiul  duly  to  preserve  tlCC  of  IciKini^  books, 
niul  return  them.”— Ih.  328. 


•\\.  It  OMAN  States: — 

(1.)  Ca.-uiiifiten.'iidti  or  Miiierva  Libnirij  at  Rutne. 

“No  special  permissi.m  is  required.  “Ilitlicrto  it  is  Dot  kllOWIl  that 
. . . . Atlmittanre  is  free  during  the  htmrs  i i • *•*  i 

ill  whjeli  the  Librurv  is  open.”  *lisordcr  UllS  UriSCll.  » 

. ‘^PP-  1851,  -to. 

“The  lending  of  hooks  out  of  the 
Library  is  forbidden;  unless  hy  the  ex-  , 

press  direction  of  the  l*ope.*’  Ib.  -lO. 


(2.)  Vatican  Librari/. 


“ N'o  ticket  of  adiiiissioii  is  neees.sary. 
books  prohibited  by  the  (Vmgregation 
of  the  Index  are  not  given  to  readers, 
unless  furnished  with  special  permission 
by  the  .Master  of  the  Sacred  balace. 
The  Library  is  open  to  the  Public 
every  morning  from  5)  to  12,  from  No- 
vciiibcr  to  .lurie,  except  on  festivals,  Sun- 
days and  Thur.‘'days;  ...  but  there  are 
so  many  vacant  days  and  holidays  that 
th  ere  are  few  days  in  the  year  in  whieh 
It  is  open  to  the  Publie,” — Ih.  41. 

“books  lire  not  lent  out.” — lb.  41. 


“Disorder-s,  not.  very  frequent 
have  arisen;  viz.  robberies  of  single  . 
volumes,  or  of  leaves.  More  fre- 
quently books  dire  damaged  by 
being  torn  or  blotted  with  ink.’’  ’ 

[No  statements  are  made  as  to 
the  jiractical  working  of  the  al- 
leged free  admission  of  tlie  Public 
to  the  Angelica  and  .Uexandrine 
Libraries  at  Rome. 


The  brief  notices  in  the  Returns 
of  the  Lancisi.  ('orsini,  anil  .\ni- 


' App.  l.s.)0,  :12!1. 
• Ibid.,  I8.')l,  40. 
' Ibid.,  41 
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ca-lit4Uia  Libraries  present  no 
points  of  interest  whatever. 

It  a|>pear,s  that  all  the  honian 
Lihraries  are  rerif  little  frequented, 
anil  that  from  none  of  tlieni  are 
hooks  lent  out.] 


(;i.)  .\nifehea  Lihrarq. 

“No  of 

Ib.  42. 

(4.)  Ahwandrine  Lihrary. 

“The  n'i^uiig  l'o|n*  Ims  given  per- 
- granti'd  in  no  other  Lihrary 
in  Home, — for  tiu*  kee|dn^  of  this  Library 
open  ill  the  evening  to  ihePublie.*'— lb.  42. 

*‘No  bo(»k><  are  lent  out.*' 


(.').)  Communal  Lihrary  of 

“ N<»  tiekef^  of  adinitiMon  are  required; 
aeecMS  hi'tng  free  to  all  per.^otiji." 

App.  is:)>,  13. 

(G.)  ('omumnal  or  Mozzi  Lihrary  at  Macerata. 

The  Moz/4  Library  iji  freely  aeeebi*. 
ible._lb.  14. 

“Thel*rufese.oru  «»f  the  l‘nivei>ity  alone 
«*HU  borrow  bookti  from  the  Library;  and 

they  van  .have  but  two  vidmiiC)^  at  a * 

time.”— I b.  Jo. 
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(7.)  Classe  Library  at  Ravenna. 

Aocen*  to  the  Classe  Library  is  free 
to  all,  at  the  perioUa  duriug  which  it 
is  open. — App.  1852,  21. 

Books  are  not  lent  out  of  this  Li- 
brary,  except  to  the  local  authorities 
and  the  Professors  of  the  College,  and 
to  these  only  for  short  periods. — Ib.  22. 


(8.)  Gainbahmija  Library  al  Rimini. 


The  lUniini  Library  is  freely  acecssUile 
for  three  hours  every  morning;  except 
on  festivals  and  holidays. -^Ib.  22. 

“The  removal  of  any  book  from  the 
Library  is  e.xpressly  prohibited.’' — Ib.  23. 


“No  disorder  has  resulted  from 
free  admission,  within  this  Li- 
brary.” * 


(9.)  University  Library  of  Bologna. 


“Access  to  the  University  Library  of 
Bologna  is  free  to  all.” 

Books  are  lent  to  the  Fellows  of  the 
Institute  of  Sciences,  by  the  concession 
of  the  benefactor  Pope  Bene<lict  X.IV.; 
and  also  t<i  Professors  of  the  University, 
for  their  lectures,  by  peruiissioii  of  the 
Cardinal  Arch-Chancellor, — lb.  24. 


“There  has  been  no  cause  to 
complain  of  any  disorder  arising 
from  free  admission  to  the  Univer- 
sity Library  of  Bologna.”  ^ 


(lU.)  Oliverian  Library  at  Pesaro. 

“Any  penwi.  may  visit  th«  Library  u^o  disorder  lias  arisen  from 
for  purposes  of  study.  No  ticket  of  ad-  , . . , iv  i i*  ds 

mission  is  roquirrd.”- Ib.  24.  th®  ndiniSSlOIl  ot  tile  PubilC. 

“Books  are  not  lent  out  from  the  Oli- 
verian Library.”— lb.  25.  ' ^PP-  1^5*2,  2.  * 

* Ibid.,  24. 

3 Ibid.,  2.). 
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XXII.  Sakdim 

(1-: 

**  Access  to  the  Library  of  Turin  in 
free  at  the  appointed  hourn.'* 

App.  1850,  d4l. 

“This  Library  being  for  the  service 
of  the  University,  books  are  lent  to  the 
Professors.**— lb.  341. 


Results. 

Ru.ssia. 

[The  brief  return  respecting  the 
Libraries  of  Russia,  contains  no 
direct  answers  to  the  series  of 
‘Questions  relative  to  Public  Li- 
braries,’ nor  does  it  afford  the  in- 
formation which  is  requisite  for  any 
comparative  view  of  their  regu- 
lations and  results.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  tickets  of  admis- 
sion must  be  obtained  in  order  to 
read  in  these  Libraries;  and  that, 
in  the  provincial  Libraries,  books 
are  lent  in  consideration  of  a pe- 
cuniary payment,  whilst,  in  some 
instances,  a. money  deposit  must 
be  made,  in  addition  to  such  sub- 
scription or  payment.  Comp.  App. 
1850,  338  and  339,  §.  4.] 

A AND  Piedmont: — 

Turin. 

“No  inconvenience  ai’ises  from 
the  free  accessibility  of  the  Royal 
Library  of  Turin.”  ' 

“It  is  scarcely  possible  but  that 
some  iuconvenieucies  must  happen 


r • -j  by  Google 


■App.  1850,  341. 


lOIK 
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('oitditioivi.  Remit*. 

from  the  loan  of  books,  ....  but 
they  are  never  very  serious."  ' 


ticket  or  perntiMiun  iti  required 
for  a<imi((.sion  to  the  four  Public  Libra- 
rif®  of  Genoa.  — Ib.  <‘142. 


‘‘Uook.s  arc  oiil|  lent  frun^  thette  Li- 
braries, by  permission  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  ’rurin;  as  re^^ards  the  Univer- 
sity Library  of  Genoa,  or  of  the  Syii- 
tlle  of  Genoa,  for  the  Berio  Library. 

Ib.  34:L 


XXII 1. 

“All  Kunetioiiaries  of  the  Stale  have 
a ri^bt  to  admission;  and  also  strangers 
presenting  a written  guarantee  from 
such.  ■ This  answer  to  the  question  re- 
specting terms  of  admission  to  the  Kead- 
ing  Hoonts,  ultluiugh  so  placed,  appears 
to  apply  only  t4»  the  lending  of  books. 
It  would  seem  from  the  answer  to  subse- 
quent i|iu‘stions  tliut  the  Heading  Hooni 
is  freely  aecessible.J 

From  the  Libraries  of  Dresden  abo>e 
(HI  vtduiiies  ar«‘  lent  aiimiaily. 


Genoa. 

• “Free  accessibility  is  an  encou- 
ragement for  those  disposed  to 
read  to  frequent  the  Library;  and 
as  no  restrictions  have  been  intro- 
duced, it  is  to  be  inferred  that  no 
disorder  has  thence  resulted.”  ’ 

“ Books  were  formerly  lent  from 
the  University  Library  to  the  Pro- 
fessors; and,  as  thi§  practice  ha.s 
been  suppressed,  it  may  be  infer- 
red that  it  was  found  to  be  more 
or  less  prejudicial.” " 

Saxony; — 

“No  disadvantage  ha.s  arisen 
from  free  admission  to  the  Royal 
Public  Lil)rarj'  of  Dresden.”^ 

“ Books  are  only  lent  (from  the 
Dresden  Libraries)  on  proper  writ- 
ten security  or  guarantee  from 

* App.  It* jo,  o42. 

Ibid. 

^ Ibid.,  34:1. 

* Ibid.,  34j. 
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some  State  I’unetionary.  No  injury 
. has  resulted  from  this  |jraeticesave 

.sueli  as  is  in.He|mrahle  from  the  use 
of  the  books.” ' 


XXIV.  Sicily: — 


A(lmi»t>ion  to  the  principal  Public 
Libraries  of  Sicily  (i.  e.  those  of  Palermo, 
Messina,  and  C'attania)  is  free  to  all.  . . . 
Access  to  the  secondary  Public  Libraries 
f'l.  r.  those  of  (Ycrgenti,  Syracuse,  Ter- 
mini, Nicosia,  ('alta^irone,  Argiru,  CaiiL 
catti,  Vezztiit,  and  Trapani)  is  readily 
obtained.'’ — App.  I8a2,  25. 

**  Neither  bt>oks  nor  manuscripts  are 
ever  lent  out,” — Ib. 


“No  disorder  appears  to  have 
arisen^  but  complaints  have  beeii 
made  by  the  Librarians  that  plates 
have  been  abstracted  from  books; 
and  books  have  occasionally  been 
purloined.”  “ 


XXV. 

**Alnioht  all  these  eeitubli^hnieutH  (it. 
the  National  Library  at  Madrid;  the  Li- 
braries of  the  ten  Universities  of  Spain, 
and  those  of  the  37  institutions  of  se- 
aindary  instruction  in  the  Provinces)  are 
subject  to  regulations  drawn  by  the  go- 
vernors of  the  Province,  Rectors  of  the 
Universities,  &c.  (|b.,  27.)  It  is  not  allowed 
to  take  away  any  works,  except  by 
liietins  of  a competent  permission  granted 
by  the  Ministry  of  the  branch  concerned.” 
ib., 


Spain  : — 

“In  no  instance  has  there  been 
any  dlsturbanee  in  the  Libraries."’ 
I’ermissions  to  borrow  are  rare- 
ly granted.  For  this  reason,  doubt- 
less, it  is  that  no  works  have  ever 
been  abstracted  or  returned  in  a 
damaged  state.”* 

' App.  18jl,  34.L 

“ Ibid.,  LS.'>2,  2ti. 

^ Ibid.,  -n. 

' Ibid.,  28. 
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XXVI.  Sweden  and  Norway: — 


(1.)  Libraries  of  Norway  (Christiania 'and  Drontheim). 


“The  admission  is  unrcslrieted.  Tlie  “No  disorder  haS  resulted  froill 
receipt  of  a resident  is  required  for  the  x m 

books  used,  and  nothing  further.”  ^ 

App.  1851,  44. 


“Books  are  lent  out  on  the  receipt 
of  an  obligation  from  an  inhabitant  of 
the  town;  but  not  for  a longer  period 
than  three  weeks.” — lb.  44. 

“a\t  Christiania,  the  number  of  books 
lent  out  annnally,  is  16,000.” — Ib. 


“This  privilege  (of  borrowing 
books)  has  not  been  abused.  If 
books  are  lost  or  mutilated,  the 
resident  who  has  given  his  obliga- 
tion must  pay  for  or  replace  them.”  * 


(2.)  Libraries  of  Sweden  (Stockholm,  Upsal  and  Lund). 


“All  the  principal  Librarieg  of  Sweden 
are  open  to  every  body,  without  any 
restriction  whatever.”— Ib.,  45. 

**The  printed  books  of  all  tliese  Li- 
brarieg are  lent  to  all  persons  for  fixed 
periods,  on  the  simple  guarantee  of  per- 
sons know'n  to  be  responsible.” — Ib.,  46. 

At  Stockholm,  the  number  of  volumes 
lent  annually  is  about  6000. — lb.,  4G. 


“In  none  of  these  Libraries  has 
any  damage,  disorder,  or  injury  re- 
sulted from  the  free  admission  ac- 
corded to  the  Public.”’ 

“The  custom  of  lending  books 
has  never  been  prejudicial.”  ^ 


At  Lund,  the  number  U about  l)0t>0 
volumes.  The  numW  lent  at  Cpsal  is 
not  stated. — Ih.,  46. 


> App.  1851,  44. 
Ibid. 

♦ Ibid.,  45. 

' Ibid.,  46. 
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(<\.  Other  Swedish  Towns.) 

“A  larRo  proportion  of  the  totvna  of  t.^||  Librarians  afjree  in  tie-  ‘ 

hwedon  have  Libraries  open  to  tho  Pub-  , , ^ 

lie All  those  Libraries  lend  their  daring  that  no  injury  wortli  lliril- 

books.”— ih.,  48,  tioiiiiig  has  resultef].”* 


XXVII.  Switzerland: — 
(1.)  Berne. 


“ An  entrance  fee  of  ten  livres  Swiss 
gives  to  every  inhabitant  of  Berne 
(whether  a burgess  or  not)  access  to  the 
Library  for  life.  This  fee  is  but  six  livres 
for  Members  of  the  Church.  Professors, 
and  Students  of  the  University  pay  no- 
thing;— the  Cantonal  Ctovemment  gives 
n yearly  contribution  or  subscription. 
Students  must  be  guaranUM^d.  Books  are 
lent  on  similar  conditions.'* 

App.  I860,  352,  353. 

»*  About  3600  volumes  are  lent  yearly 
from  the  Town  Library  of  Berne.*’ 


“The  Library  of  Berne  is  open 
to  every  body,  without  inconve- 
niencies  or  disorder,”^ 

“ There  is,  doubtless,  some  dete- 
rioration and  loss,  but  eompara- 
tively  little.”’ 


(2.) 

“Access  to  tbe  Town  Library  of  Zu- 
rich belongS)  first,  to  Members  of  the  Li- 
brary Society  (die  BibliothekgeselUchaft) 
and,  2dly,  to  such  citizens  as  pay  a yearly 
subscription:  strangers  mu.^it  also  be 

guaranteed  by  citizens.”  “AH  the  books 
and  even  the  MSS.  of  the  three  Libra- 
ries of  Zurich  and  Winterthur  are  lent 
out”  (on  the  conditions  above  named). 

lb.,  354  and  361. 


Zurich. 


“It  may  be  reckoned  that  three 
or  four  of  the  volumes  lent  are  lost 
yearly, and  that  some  15  or  20  may 
be  missing  for  a longer  or  shorter 
time;  but  scarcely  ever  are  these 
books  which  cannot  be  replaced. 

' App.  1851,  48. 

’ Ibid.  1850,  352. 

> Ibid.,  353. 
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Kroin  t!ie  Town  Library  of  Zurich 
7000  to  10,000  vuiiiuie.H  arc  lent  yearly. 

Ih.,  354. 

The  numbers  lent  by  the  other' ]<ihra- 
ries  are  not  known. -Ih.,  .V>4. 


Soinctiinos,  also,  tlie  books  are 
brought  back  in  bad  condition, 
and  then  the  liorrower  is  called  on 
for  compensation.”  ’ 


(d.) 

**The  Reading  Room  of  the  Public 
Library  of  Geneva  is  open  to  tlie  Public 
without  restriction.** — Ib.,  365. 

“All  the  citizens  of  Geneva  have  the 

right  of  borrowing But  to  enjoy 

this  right  each  citizen  must  obtain  from 
the  Minister  of  his  parish,' or  from  the 
Comniittee,  or  from  the  Librarian,  a 
ticket  of  admission.** 

In  1848,  the  number  of  volume;,  lent 
was  17,375. — Ib.,  3G6. 


Geneva. 

“The  entirely  free  admission  of 
the  Public  to  the  Geneva  Library 
has  rarely  given  occasion  to  dis- 
order, either  by  loss  or  by  disturb- 
ance. 

“ Ithas  not  been  possible  to  avoid 
all  loss  of  books  from  the  practice 
of  lending  at  the  Public  Libra- 
ry of  Geneva.  At  the  end  of  a 
few  years  books  which  are  much 
read  need  to  he  repaired  or  re- 
placed. But  the.se  losses  have  not 
been  very  considerable.”  * 


XXVIII.  Tuscany:— 

(1.)  Florence. 

“All  pirsons  are  BiioweU  tofre-  “ The  free  admissioii  of  tile  Pllb- 

renee,  during  the  hours  at  which  it  is  has  IlOt  glVCU  rise  to  any  dlS- 

' ' App.  IS.’iO,  3.">.'). 

» Ibiil..  3GC. 

> Ihid. 
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npi‘u  to  the  without  aiiT  Kpocia! 

permission.”  - Ib.,  'MM. 

“No  permission  is  neeessary  for  access 
to  the  Magiiabecchian  Library  of  Klo- 
rence.”  — Ib.,  368. 


order  in  the  Laurentian  Lilirary;"' 
....  nor  in  the  Magiiabecchian  Li 
lirary;“  nor  in  the  Marucellian  Li- 
brary.” ’ 


“ Any  person  may  haye  free  access 

to  the  Marucellian  Library  at  Florence  fpOC  ilflllllSSlOn  of  tllC  Pul)- 

for  purposes  of  study.”— ib.,  36<,t.  ]j(.  occasioned  any  incon- 

Aceess  to  the  Riceardiaii  Library  at  yeilience  ill  the  Kiccardiail  Li- 
Florence  Is  entirely  free.” — Ib.,  370.  , ,,  . 

hrary. 

From  none  of  these  Libraries  at  Fh»- 
reiice  are  books  lent  out. 


(2.)  Prato,  etc. 


“No  disorder  wliatever  has  oc- 
curred from  the  free  admission  of 
the  Public”  to  the  Roncioni  Li- 
brary at  Prato ; ^ or  to  the  Library 
at  Terra  di  Empoli;®  or  to  the  Uni- 
versity Library  at  Pisa;  ’ or  to  the 
Public  Library  at  Volterra;*  or  to 
that  of  Lucca.  * 


“No  permission  is  necessary  f<»r  the 
Fiibllc  Library  at  Prato. 

Books  are  not  remured  from  this  Li- 
brary.”— Ib.,  370. 

“No  permission  is  necessary  for  the 
Public  Library  of  Terra  di  EmpoiL 
With  few  exceptions,  books  are  not  lent 
out  from  Uiis  Library.” — Ib.,  371. 

“ Access  is  free  to  the  Library  of  the 
University  of  Pisa;  no  ticket  of  admis- 
sion is  required.  Professors  and  their 
Assistants  have  permission  to  take  books 
from  tbe  Library — not  exceeding  ten  vo- 
lumes— on  written  demand  and  on  condi- 
tion that  they  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the 
academical  year.  Periodical  works  are 
not  lent  for  more  than  eight  days,  and 
only  one  volume  at  a time.*’ — Ib.,  372. 


“The  practice  of  lending  books" 
from  the  University  Library  of  Pisa, 

• App.  18.50,  3C7. 

> Ibid.,  36H. 

> Ibid.,  3G9. 

* Ibid.,  370. 

» Ibib.,  370. 

« Ibid.,  371. 

’ Ibid. 

» Ibid.,  37-2. 

■-  Ibid.,  373. 
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“has  not  occasioned  any  injury  or 
. loss  worth  mentioning.”' 

“No  permiiibion  is  rpquired  for  acopss*'  As  reSpCCtS  LuCCa  j it  IS  Stated 
to  the  Library  at  Voiierra;  nor  to  ti.at  “the Academicians  ofthe  Roy- 

lit  Lucca. — lb.,  37‘2  and  373.  i » i t i 

al  Academy  of  Lucca  alone  can^ 
take  out  books  from  the  Library 
of  S.  Frediano; — by  way  of  equi- 
valent for  the  Academical  Library 
there  deposited.  In  consequence 
of  lending,  the  volumes  sometimes 
become  injured,  aud  some  are  lost, 
as  is  the  case,  amongstothers,  with 
the  84th  volume  of  the  Biblioteca 
Italiana."* 


(3.)  Sienna. 


permission  is  necessary  for  access 
to  the  Communal  Library  of  Sienna.” 
Ib.,  374. 

‘The  officers  of  the  University  and 
the  Librarian  are  entitled  to  burrow  books 
from  the  Library,”  within  certain  limits.” 
Ib.,  375. 

“ Only  900  volumes  have  been  thus 
lent  during  ten  years.” — Ib.,  375. 


“No  inconvenience  has  ever  been 
sustained  from  the  free  admission 
of  the  Public”  to  the  Communal 
Library  of  Sienna ’ 

“Nor  has  the  practice  of  lend- 
ing books  ever  produced  injurious 
results.”  * 

> App.  1850,  372. 

> Ibid.,  373. 

» Ibid.,  374. 

* Ibid. 
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(4.)  Arezzo. 


*‘All  ju*raons  are  admitted  to  the  Li- 
brary of  Arezzo." — Ib.,  375. 

o Books  are  not  lent  out  of  this  Li- 
brary." 


XXIX. 

The  admiBsion  of  the  Public  is  en- 
tirely unrestricted  " to  the  Royal  Library 
at  Stuttgart. 

Books  are  lent;  on  permission  from 
the  Board  of  Direction."— -lb.,  37G. 

On  the  average  5000  volumes  have  been 
lent  yearly,  during  the  last  ten  years." 

Ib.,  376. 

To  the  University  Library  of  Tubin- 
gen, admission  is  also  unrestricted." 

Ib.,  377. 

Books  are  lent — 

1.  to  Professors  and  Tutors  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  to  other  Functionaries  re- 
sident  in  Tubingen; 

2.  to  Students  and  other  inhabitants  of 
Tiibingen,  on  the  guarantee  of  a Uni- 
versity Tutor; 

3.  to  other  persons  belonging  to  Wir- 
temberg,  by  permission  from  the  Li- 
brary Commission; 

4.  to  Foreigners,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction." 

Ib.,  377. 

“The  works  lent  yearly  are,  on  the 
average,  8000." — Ih.  377. 


Vol.  II. 


-‘The  free  admission  of  the  Pub- 
lic has  produced  no  inconvenient 
consequences,”  as  respects  the 
Public  Library  of  Arezzo.” ' 

t . 

WlHTEMBKRG.  ' ' 

“The  results  of  the  practice  of 
lending  are  not  injurious.  The 
books  are  punctually  returned : 
and,  setting  aside  the  unavoidable 
wear,  any  serious  damage  is  of  very 

rare  oecurrenee.’^* 

' ■ ■ ^ 7 

“No  disadvantage  has  hitherto 
arisen  from  the  free  admission  of 
the  Public”  to  the  University  Li- 
brary of  Tiibingen.’ 

“The  loan  of  books  from  the  Li- 
brary has  not  been  attended  by  in- 
jurious consequences ; butfew  books 
are  returned  in  really  bad  condi- 
tion; and  actual  loss  is  extremely 
rare.”* 

' App.  1850,  375.  ’ 

’ Ibid.,  376.  ..  , , 

^ Ibid.,  377. 

• Ibid.  '.■■■■ 

: J 
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ChApter  V. 
Public  Access. 


Keceot  evidence 
taken  by  tlie 
Cotnniission  of 
Inquiry  into 
the  Imperial 
Library  at 
Parts. 


■ The  evidence  which  ha.s  thus  been  collected,  from 
no  narrow  field  of  inquiry,  is  plainly  on  the  side  of 
free  accessibility,  as  the  broad  and  general  rule.  It  by 
no  means  follows  that  every  Public  Library,  indiscri- 
minately, whatever  its  character  or  contents,  should 
be  open  without  any  sort  of  introduction  or  voucher 
of  character.  But,  as  respects  ordinary  Town  Libra- 
ries, there  is,  I think,  no  room  for  hesitation. 

Of  late  years,  there  have  been  not  a few  complaints, 
in  Paris,  of  the  abuse  of  the  unrestricted  access  to  the 
Imperial  Library.  The  recent  Commission  made  careful 
inquiry  on  this  point.  Many  of  the  Officers  whom  they 
examined  were  adverse  to  unrestricted  admission.  These 
witnesses  complained  that,  under  that  system,  the  Li- 
brary became  the  habitual  resort  of  loungers ; that  per- 
sons of  a degree  of  ignorance  scarcely  conceivable  came 
frequently,  to  waste  the  time  of  Officers  and  Attendants; 
that  frivolous  and  even  infamous  books  were  often 
asked  for;  that  valuable  books  were  sometimes  muti- 
lated and  leaves  torn  from  them,  to  save  the  trouble  of 
making  extracts;  and  the  like. 

Other  witnesses  contended,  from  an  opposite  point 
of  view,  that  it  is  difficult  to  change  the  settled  cus- 
toms of  a country;  and  that  to  throw  away  that  ho- 
nourable renown  for  liberality,  which  had  been  so  long 
the  pride  of  the  public  establishments  of  France,  would 
be  to  lose  caste  amongst  nations.  In  France,  said  they, 
Equality  is  Law.  An  establishment  maintained  by  the 
State  must  be  free  to  every  body.  ‘Would  you’,  they 
asked,  ‘exclude  from  our  collections  a Foreigner, — 
possibly  a man  of  learning, — because,  newly  arrived  in 
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Paris,  he  has  no  acquaintance  of  whom  to  ask  a letter 
of  recommendation  V Would  you  oblige  an  author,  hav- 
ing immediate  occasion  to  verify  a quotation  or  to  trtice 
a fact  to  wait  several  days,  in  order  to  get  his  voucher 
in  due  form?’  Finally,  they  observed  that  the  thefts 
and  mutilations  are  not,  usually,  the  crimes  of  the 
ignorant  multitude.  They  are  known  to  be  commonly 
committed  by  a certain  class  of  ‘hangers-on’  of  lite- 
rature, who  would  rarely  be  at  a loss  to  provide  them- 
selves with  letters  of  recommendation. 

After  much  debate,  a majority  of  the  Commission  re- 
solved to  uphold  the  rule  of  free  admission,  but  to  re- 
commend certain  new  regulations  as  to  the  economy 
of  the  Reading-Rooms,  which  belong  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  our  next  chapter. 

In  like  manner,  the  question  of  Lending  was  raised 
before  the  Commission  and  amply  discussed.  On  one 
side  were  marshalled  the  old  objections  as  to  the  pro- 
tracted absence  of  books  wanted;  occasional  losses;  ob- 
struction of  cataloguing ; impeded  service  of  the  Read- 
ing-Rooms. On  the  other  side,  it  was  alleged  that 
undue  detention  and  loss  were  not  the  necessary  re- 
sults of  Lending,  but  of  the  absence  of  due  restriction 
and  regulation ; that  if  proper  checks  were  established, 
and  enforced,  the  abuses  would  cease;  and  that,  in 
fact,  they  had  already,  by  improvements  in  that  direc- 
tion, been  very  markedly  diminished. 

On  this  point , therefore , the  Commission,  by  a ma- 
jority, reported  its  opinion  that  “the  practice  of  Lend- 
ing may  be  continued  under  proper  guarantee;  that  is 
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U<H>K  IV.  to  say,  with  the  permission  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
I’liblir  Arrps«-  Instruction,  or  of  the  Chief  Officer  of  the  Library,  and 
under  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  latter,  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  secure,  in  every  case,  the  punc- 
tual return  of  the  books  lent  within  the  period  pre- 
scribed. ‘ I do  not  believe  that  on  either  of  these  im- 
portant points  the  Commission  could  have  arrived  at 
a wiser  determination. 


I Rafiport,,.  de  la  Commission  chargee  d'txiiminer  Us  modifications  a in- 
troduire  dans  CorgnniMtion  de  la  Bibliotheque  ImperiaUf  (27  Mars,  1858), 
§ V,  vi. 
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In  the  Free  Reference  Library  this  lleeliriK  batit 
with  (Teat  pJtaiore  a provlaloo  for  the  wanta  of  mi 
HCUOLAX  AMD  TH«  StVURNT  OF  tlVBRT  CtASi  , AUcl  in 
moet  branehea  of  Lltarature.  Science,  atMl  Art;  anil  re* 
corde  its  firm  expec'ation  that,  by  a cuntiniiaiice  oi 
liberal  aid,  this  department  of  the  Institution  will  lon;t 
be  a centre  of  intellectuai  information  and  improve- 
ment.—In  traoaferrinit  to  the  Corporation  of  Man- 
chester, their  free-will  offering,  ae  embodied  in  the 
Free  Library,  the  Contributors  expreaa  their  fullest 
coufidenre  that  the  trust  reposed  in  the  Municipal 
Body  will  be  fulfilled  so  as  to  realise  the  most  san- 
guine espectatioos  of  its  Founders. 

R*$olutioms  of  tko  Public  iiteting  at  Manckcator, 
% dept.,  1853. 


Rcsolaed,— That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Free  Li- 
braries Committee  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Council  an  analysis  of  the  number  of  Readers  in  the 
several  Libraries,  with  thbib  OccvrATloBs  auD  ri- 
ctaiAUT  RnsouBCBs,  (so  far  as  may  be  found  practic- 
able). 

RetotutwH  of  tke  Clip  CouisciT  of  MancAcater, 
9 June,  16M. 


Next  in  importance  to  that  main  point  of  uii-  ><>o.  iv. 

. Chapter  VI. 

restricted  access  to  Town  Libraries,  come  the  ancillary  Kogouuona .nd 

. . Service  of 

regulations  which  determine  the  rights,  privileges,  and  Keanins  Kooma. 
duties  of  readers,  when  admitted  to  the  Reading-Room; 
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and  the  metliods  by  which  their  sel•^■ice  can  be  best 
facilitated. 

Blit  there  now  (ISoH)  intervenes  a preliminary  ques- 
tion which,  although  it  may  be  hard  to  discuss  it  with 
perfect  gravity,  and  scarcely  possible  to  discuss  it  with 
that  entire  respect  for  municipal  wisdom  which  every 
right-minded  citizen  naturally  feels,  cannot  in  this  place 
be  passed  over  without  notice. 

It  may,  with  much  reason,  be  doubted  whether  dur- 
ing the  whole  four  centuries  and  a half  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  Town  Council  of  Aix  met,  in  1418, 
to  establish  a Town  Library  for  themselves  and  their 
fellow-citizens,  it  could  possibly  have  occurred  to  any 
writer  on  the  economy  of  Libraries  to  ponder  the  de- 
sirability of  a regulation  that  persons  entering  a public 
Reading-Room  should  be  called  upon  to  state  their 
“pecuniary  resources.”  The  duties  of  the  officer  who 
sits  at  the  table  of  such  a room,  and  those  of  the 
porter  who  is  stationed  at  its  door,  are  frequently  mul- 
tifarious, but  certainly,  until  June,  1858,  they  were 
never  supposed  to  include  the  inquiring  from  the  read- 
ers, as  they  enter, — ‘Does  your  Banker’s  Book  shew  a 
balance  on  the  right  side?’  Was  your  Baker’s  Bill  paid 
last  month?’  In  these  days,  when  our  best  ideas  have 
usually  been  stolen  from  us  by  writers  and  orators 
who  have  long  passed  from  the  public  stage,  it  is  a 
proud  thing  for  an  eloquent  Town  Councillor  of  Man- 
chester, a man  capable  of  thinking  whilst  on  his  legs. 
— that  severe  test  of  true  oratory, — to  give  utterance, 
in  the  presence  of  his  fellow-councillors , to  an  idea  of 
such  unquestionable  originality.  It  would  be  defraud- 
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ing  Mr.  Robert  Ruinney  of  his  palm,  not  to  mention  the 
name  of  the  author  of  the  last  of  the  Resolutions  which 
head  the  preceding  page. 

But,  due  praise  awarded,  I fear,  the  new  regulation 
would  hardly  be  found  to  work  well.  It*  might,  in  the 
case  of  Readers  of  quick  temper,  disturb  that  bland 
equanimity  which  is  so  desirable  in  a Reading-Room.  It 
would,  almost  certainly,  involve  discontent  with  their 
position,  on  the  part  of  the  officers  or  servants  who 
had  to  enforce  it.  Frequent  changes  in  the  staff  of  a 
public  institution  are  serious  obstacles  to  its  progress. 
In  this  way  it  might  happen  that  large  as  would  be  the 
obvious  increase  of  our  statistical  knowledge,  the  loss 
'would  exceed  the  gain. 

Restricting  our  attention,  therefore,  to  regulations 
less  novel  but  better  tested  by  experience,  it  seems  that 
the  chief  points  to  be  considered  are  these: — 

(1.)  Whether  the  books  deliv'ered  to  readers  should 
be  entered  in  a Register-Book,  or  be  simply  recorded 
by  filing  the  slip  or  ‘book-ticket,’  by  which  the  reader 
applies  for  the  particular  work  he  seeks? 

(2.)  Whether  any  regulation  be  necessary,  like  that 
which  obtains  in  many  Continental  Libraries,  prohibit^ 
ing  readers  from  carrying  books  with  them  into  the 
Reading-Room,  unless  examined  on  entry  and  on  de- 
parture? 

(3.)  Whether  or  not  in  Libraries  which  are  largely 
frequented  there  should  be  special  Reading-Rooms  for 
particular  classes  of  books  or  of  readers? 
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ch.pt«fvi.  t'  (4.)'  What  jjrovision  ought  to  be  made  of  books  of 
or  I ordinaiT  reference,  to  be  accessible  to  Readers  without 

Kc«dlo((  Itootn).  i«  • 

* specific  application? 

. , : .-I 

(5.)  What  awangements  should  be  made  to  facilitate 

the j quick  service  of  readers,  and  the  safe  return  of  the 

books  delivered? 

1 

(1.)  Book 

Tickets  Bod  • ' ’ ^ ' 

Hcgi.teri.  j j q’jjy  Kegister-Book  for  enterhig  the 

works  delivered  to  Readers  has  the  advantage  of  im- 
mediate and  permanent  record,  instantly  available.  It 
has,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disadvantages  of  being 
somewhat  cumbersome,  and  of  causing  delays,  when 
the  staff  is  not  large,  and  when  the  Readers  are  nu- • 

. mcrous  and  their  demands  come  in  quick  succession. 

In  largely  frequented  Town  Libraries  the  use  of  such  a 
ticket  as  that  which  appears  on  the  opposite  page  will, 

I think,  make  a Register  needless. 

To  the  proper  working  of  the  ticket-system,  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  Reader  should  give  as  clear  a descrip- 
tion of  the  book  he  wants  as  is  within  his  power.  The 
Catalogues , therefore , must  be  thoroughly  accessible  to 
him.  An  ample  supply  of  slips  or  printed  forms,  such  as 
that  suggested,  must  be  always  at  his  hand.  Every  distinct 
work  should  be  asked  for  on  a separate  form  or  ‘ticket.’ 

In  ordinary  Town  Libraries  it  is  not  desirable  to  ex- 
act from  the  Reader  that  he  should  of  necessity  copy' 
from  the  Catalogues  either  the  “press-mark”  of  the 
work  required,  or  its  precise  and  full  title.  But  readers 
should  be  kept  clearly  informed  that  the  more  care  and 
pains  they  bestow  in  the  accurate  description  of  their 
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BOOK  IV.  wants,  the  more  quickly  and  certainly  will  those  wants 
K«KuUltooj  Knd  be  supplied.  If  you  have  in  your  catalogues,  twenty 

8«rvice  of  . i»  * • i ^ 

Readitig  Booms,  editions  of  Anstotle  8 lioXiTUcov  OKTo,  and  a 

Reader  desire  to  have  Schneider’s  edition  of  1 809 , it 
is  perfectly  reasonable  that  he  should  be  required  to 
specify  it  with  precision.  If  even  the*  press-mark  be 
exacted,  it  is  at  lea.st  as  “much  to  his  advantage,"  as 
to  that  of  the  attendant  who  has  to  fetch  the  book ; but 
if  another  reader  asks  for  an  English  translation  of  the 
Politics,  and  does  not  care  w’hose  it  is,  there  is  no  uti- 
lity in  making  him  look  for  a press-mark ; and  if  he  de- 
sire to  ask  the  Librarian  at  the  table  to  let  him  have 
what  he  (the  Librarian)  thinks  to  be  the  best  transla- 
tion, or  to  be  so  reputed,  there  is  the  reverse  of  utility 
in  such  a practice. 

It  is  also  right  to  bear  in  mind  that  over-indulgence 
to  such  mistakes  on  a reader’s  part— especially  if  ha- 
bitual— as  are  plainly  the  result  of  negligence,  is  but 
another  phrase  for  the  imposition  of  delay  and  incon- 
venience on  readers  of  a diCFerent  sort. 

If  the  tickets  thus  filled  up  be  progressively  num- 
bered, and  be  filed, — say  upon  a circular  board,  turn- 
ing on  a pivot, — on  ten  short  files  numbered  1.  2.  3.  4. 
5.  6.  7.  8.  9.  0.;  the  Nos.  1,  11,  21,  etc.,  being  uni- 
formly placed  on  the  first  file;  2,  12,  22,  etc.,  on  the 
second,  and  so  on,  they  can  be  instantly  referred  to. 
Eveiy  ticket  should  be  marked  with  the  initials  of  the 
Clerk  or  Attendant  who  delivers  the  book;  and,  on  the 
return  of  the  book,  should  be  again  marked  with  the 
initials  of  him  who  receives  it.  It  should  then  be 
transferred  to  another  similar  board,  having  as  many 
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files  as  there  are  main  classes  of  books  in  the  Library. 
The  contents  of  such  a board , at  the  close  of  the  day, 
will  be  a classified  record  of  the  day’s  delivery,  aa  ab- 
stract of  which  should  be  entered  in  a suitable  Diary. 

Q2.)  The  exaction  of  an  examination  of  any  books 
which  a Reader  may  carry  with  him  into  a Reading- 
' Room  is  very  general  in  Continental  Libraries.  But  ho 
such  precaution  has  been  found  necessary  at  the  British 
Museum.  In  Town  Libraries,  under  the  most  free  ac- 
cess possible,  it  can  hardly  be  required,  so  long  as  the 
proper  regulations  for  verifying  the  due  return  of  books 
are  faithfully  observed  by  the  Officers  and  Servants  of 
the  Library.  It  is  on  the  strict  system  of  the  Library 
itself,  not.  on  the  enforcement  of  obnoxious  require- 
ments upon  Readers,  that  dependence  ought  to  be  placed. 

(3.)  In  largely  frequented  Libraries,  decided  ad- 
vantage is  likely  to  result  from  assigning  special  Read- 
ing-Rooms to  special  service.  The  division  will  cer- 
tainly not  depend  on  the  “pecuniary  resources”  of  the 
Readers,  but  on  their  peculiar  demands  upon  the  Li- 
brary. The  small  fact  whether  a reader  requires  a single 
volume,  or  twenty  volumes,  will  usually  of  itself  go  far 
towards  defining  his  position  as  a student  or  as  a 
reader  for  pastime.  Certain  entire  classes  of  Literature 
as,  for  example,  the  Classes  Thf,ology,  or  Politics, 
might  be  assigned  to  a special  Reading-Room,  intended 
for  students  not  loungers.  In  brief,  although  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  give  exact  definitions,  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  one  of  the  details  of  discreet  administration 
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which  will  be  found  very  practicable,  when  once  set 
about  in  the  right  spirit. 

When  this  question  came  to  be  considered  by  the 
Merimee  Conunission  ui  relation  to  the  Imperial  Li- 
brary at  Paris,  the  result  they  arrived  at  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  recouunendations : — Two  Read- 
ing-Rooms should  be  provided;  one  unrestrictedly  open 
to  all  comers;  the  other  accessible  only  by  ticket.  To 
the  first,  should  be  assigned  a certain  number  of  stand- 
ard and  popular  books — say,  for  instance,  25,000  vo- 
lumes. These  should  include  neither  rare  editions  nor 
choice  bindings.  A brief  Catalogue,  somewhat  re- 
sembling a Sale  Catalogue,  would  here  suffice.  This 
Catalogue  should  be  printed  and  copies*  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Readei’s.  The  books  might  be 
shelved  in  the  Reading-Room  itself,  so  that  their  de- 
livery would  be  rapid  and  entail  small  expense.  The 
main  Collection  of  the  Libraiy  should  be  reserved  for 
literary  and  studidlis  persons,  duly  authorized..  Under 
such  an  arrangement,  the  Commissioners  further  re- 
commend  that  the  use  of  Printed  Books,  MSS.,  and 
Maps,  at  jthe  same  moment,  and  in  the  same  room, 
should  be  permitted.* 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  details  of  this 
Scheme,  regai'ded  as  a model,  there  appears  to  be  ge- 
neral concurrence  in  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  a great 
improvement  on  the  existing  state  of  things  at  Paris. 

(4.)  There  is  no  jioint  of  Reading  Room  service  more 
important  than  is  the  provision  of  an  ample  supply  of 

' Hfipporty  etc.,  ubi  mpra. 
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books  of  usual  and  constant  reference,  accessible  to 
readers  without  formal  application. 

Such  a series  should  include  Cyclopaedias , Lexicons, 
Glossaries,  and  Dictionaries  of  all  kinds,  and  in  all  lan- 
guages; those,  too,  which  relate  to  8j)ecific  classes  of 
knowledge — as  A rch i tectu re — Chemistry — Engineeri ng 
— Heraldry,  etc. — as  well  as  those  of  universal  scope. 

Next  should  come  bibliographical  works.  These  may 
include  (1.)  General  Treatises  on  Bibliography,  such 
as  the  works  of  A chard.  Brunet,  de  Bure,  Denis,  Dib- 
din, Ebert,  Home,  Peignot,  Watt,  and  the  like;  (2.) Clas- 
sical Bibliographies,  such  as  those  of  Bruggemann, 
Engelmann,  Fabricius,  Hebenstreit,  Hoffmann,  Schoell, 
and  Schweigger.  Of  these  latter,  the  works  of  Fahri- 
ftius  (Bibliotheca  Gnrca,  by  Harles,  1790-1809  with 
index  of  1838;  Bibliotheca  Latina,  of  which  the  Ham- 
burgh edition  of  1721-22  is  regarded  as  a better  book 
than  the  later,  by  Ernesti,  of  1 7 7 3-7  4 : and  Bibliotheca 
Latina  Media  et  Injhna  jEtatis,  1754);  of  Engelmann 
(Bibliotheca  Scriptornm  Cla^cornm,  1847-53);  and 
of  Schweigger  (Handhich  der  classischen  Bibliographic, 
1830-34),  are  indispensable.  (3.)  National  Biblio- 
graphies, as,  for  example,  for  France,  Querafd’s  La 
France  Litteraire  (1827-39),  and  its  supplements  (La 
Litt^atnre  Frarifaise  Contemporaine , 1842-57;  Les 
Supercheries  Litt^raires  devoilees,  1847-52);  and  the 
Bibliographic  de  la  France  (1811-58);  for  Germany, 
Ersch’s  Handbnch  der  dentschen  Literatnr,  with  the 
Supplements  by  Rese  and  Geissler;  the  Allgenwines  Bii- 
cher-Lexicon  ofHeinsius,  with  its  Supplements  bySchutz 
and  Schiller  (181 2-5G);  the  Vollstdndiges  Bucher- Lexi- 
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con  of  Kayser,  with  its  Supplements  and  Index,  by 
Zuchold  and  Schumann  (1834-53);  for  Italy,  the  Bi- 
blioteca  Italian  a of  Haym;  the  Serie  det  Testi  di  Lingua 
of  Gamba  da  Ilassano  (1839);  and  the  Biblioteca  deW 
Eloquensa  Italiana  of  Fontanini  and  Zeno  (1803-04); 
for  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  Bibliotheca  Hispana  Vetus 
et  Nova  of  Antonio  (Vetm,  by  Bayer,  1788;  Nova,  by 
Sanchez  and  Pellicer,  1783-88);  the  Bibliotheca  Ara- 
bico-Ilispana  Escurialensis  of  Casiri(ll 60-70);  and  the 
Bibliotheca  Lusiiana  of  Machado  (1741-59);  for  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Russia,  and  Northern  Eurojie  generally, 
the  Historya  Litteratury  Pohkiey  of  Bentkowski  (1814); 
the  Almindeligt  Liter atur  Lexicon  fur  Denmark,  Norge 
og  Island,  of  Nyerup  and  Kralft  (1820);  Otto’s  History 
of  Russian  Literature;  the  AUgemeines  Schriftsfeller-  uiuj 
Gelehrten-Lexikon  der  Proinnzen  Livland,  Esthland  and 
Kurland  of  Recke  and  Napiersky  (1827-32);  the  Ver- 
snch  eines  Quellen-Anzeigers  fur  das  Studium  . . . des  Bus- 
sischen  Reiches  of  Stukkenberg  (1849-52);  and  the  Bi- 
bliotheca Historica  Suevo-Gothica  of  Warmholtz  and  Au- 
rivillius  (1782-1817);  for  America,  the  Bibliothecoe 
Americanm  of  Rich  (1832-46);  of  Roorbach  (1852-58); 
and  of  Ternaux-Compans(1837),  and  Xho Bibliographical 
Guide  to  American  Literature  of  Trubner  (1858);'  and 
finally,  for  the  United  Kingdom,  at  least,  the  Censura 
Literaria,  The  British  Bibliographer , and  the  Restitute 
of  Brydges  (1810-16);  the  British  Catalogue  and  its 

1 Rich's  Bthlioiheca  and  tlie  Biilioth'eque  Am*ricaint  of  Ternaux-Com- 
pann  contain  an  ample  series  of  books  relating  to  American  History. 
Mr.  Roorbach’s  work  is  a useful  series  of  Trade  Catalogues.  Mr.  TruU* 
Tier's  hook,  modest  as  is  its  title,  is  in  truth  an  admirable  compendium 
of  the  History,  as  well  as  the  Bibliography,  of  American  i«iterature, 
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Indexes,  and  The.  Publisher's  Circular  of  Low  (1837- 
58);  tlie  Bibliographer  s Manual,  ainl  British  Librarian 
of  Lowndes  (1834,  and  1838-40;  the  latter  work  is 
unfinished);  and  the  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Auth- 
ors of  Horace  Walpole  (Park's  edition  of  1 806). 

Proceeding  from  the  Bibliography  of  particular  coun- 
tries to  that  of  particular  subjects,  a collection  of  this 
sort  should  include  (4.)  Speci.\l  Bibliographies;  such 
as  the  Bibliographia  Z<x>logioe  et  Geologiw  of  Agassiz 
and  Strickland;  the  Dictionnaire  delEconomie  Politique 
of  Bastiat;  the  Bibliographie  Musicale  of  Blaze;  the  Bi- 
bliotheque  Universelle  des  Voyages  of  Boucher  de  la  Ri- 
charderie ; the  Medicinisches  Schri/tsteller-  Lexicon  of  Cal- 
lisen;  the  Notices  of  Arithmetical  Books  of  De  Morgan; 
the  treatise  Des  sources  bibliographiques  militaires  of  De 
La  Barre  Duparcq ; the  [Theological]  Cyclopiedia  Biblio- 
graphica  of  Darling;  the  Manuel  des  Etudians  en  Droit 
of  Dupin;  the  Bibliotheca  Magica  of  Graesse;  the  Litte- 
ratur  der  Kriegswissenschaften  of  von-Hoyer;  the  Bi- 
bliographie Astronomique  of  Lalande;  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  of  Le  Long;  the  Bibliotheca  Juridica  of  Lipenius. 
Schott,  Senkenberg,  Madihn;  the  Guide  diplomatique  of 
Martens ; the  Literature  of  Political  Economy  of  M’Cul- 
loch;  the  Bibliotheca  historica  of  Meusel;  the  Biblio- 
theca Math^atica  of  Murhard;  the  Bibliotheca  Biblica 

from  colonial  dajs  almost  to  the  end  of  1858.  Its  strictlj  bibliographi- 
cal portion  is  arranged  in  the  nsnal  main  classes,  and  aach  class  alpha 
helically.  It  contains  careful  analyse#  of  the  great  collective  and  serial 
Works  and  of  the  leading  Periodicals,  the  entire  history  and  character 
of  each  of  which  may  there  be  traced.  In  a word,  the  reader  who  acquaints 
himself  thoroughly  with  this  Bibliographical  Guide,  holds  a master-key  to 
all  that  American  Literatare  can  offer  him.  The  work  of  1858  extends 
to  873  pages,  being  nearly  four  times  the  extent  of  its /trs/  edition  of  1855. 
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of  Ornie;  the  Biblxograjthie  Biographiqve  of  (Ettinger; 
tlie  BibUngraphie  Entomologigue  of  Percheron;  the 
lAterotnra  Medica  digesta  of  Ploiiquet;  the  Biogra- 
phisch  - litterarisches  Handworterbuch  zur  Geschichte 
d^r  exacten  Wissenschaften  of  Poggendorff;  the  Thesaxt- 
x'u.x  Lxteratxxrce  Botaxxxccr  nxnnxnm  gentium  of  Pritzel;  the 
Handbuch  der  mathematxschen  Lxteratur  of  Rogg;  the 
Handbuch  der  Jurvstischen  xmd  Staatsxvxssenschoftlxchen 
Lxteratur  of  Schletter;  the  Catalogxxs  Bxbliotheae  Medx- 
cce  of  Roy;  the  Lxteratur  der  geist-  und  xoeltlxchen , xmd 
MxUtaxr-  xmd  Rxtterorden  of  von  Sinitmer;  the  Bxblio- 
th^que  Asiatxque  et  Afrxcaine  of  Temaux-Coinpans;  the 
Bibliotheca  Theologica  Selecta  of  ^ 2t\c\\ , and  liis  Biblio- 
theca Patrxstxca  ; the  Handbuch  der  theologischen  IJtera- 
tur  of  Winer;  Deutschlands  Mililaxr-lAteratur  by  von 
Witzleben;  and  von  Wohl’s  Geschichte  xmd  lAteratxir  der 
Staatswisseuschaft.  The  special  treatises  on  rare  and  fine 
books,  as  those  of  Bauer,  Clement,  Van  Praet,  and 
Vogt;  those  on  anonymous  and  pseudonymous  books, 
as  Barbier,  De  Manne,  Lancetti,  Placcius,  Querard, 
Rassraann,  and  Schmidt;  and  those  on  prohibited  books, 
as  for  example,  the  Indexes  themselves,  and  the  works 
of  Mendham  and  of  Peignot,  must  follow. 

But  space  would  fail  me  to  pursue  this  branch  of  the 
subject  into  all  its  divisions.  No  collection  like  that  here 
spoken  of  would  be  at  all  satisfactory,  if  it  failed  to  in- 
clude (eventually),  the  best  bibliographies  of  Hebrew 
and  of  Oriental  Literature,  as  well  as  of  Classical  and 
.Modern.  The  works  of  Adelung,  of  Bartoloccius,  of 
Funk,  of  Gildemeistcr,  ofFlugel,  of  D’Herbelot  and  of 
M olf,  are  as  essential  as  those  of  Le  Long,  of  Pog- 
gendorff, or  of  Winer. 
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BOOK  IT. 

('tiapl^r  VI, 


of  ordi- 
tiary  Raferenc*. 
(Contlauad.) 


Then  must  come  Biographical  Dictionaries:  those, 
especially,  of  Allen  (iJrd  edition,  1857);  of  Appleton  R«guimuon.  and 
(1856);  of  Chambers  (1835);  of  Chalmers  (1812-17);  of  R"""** 
Joecher  (with  its  continuations  by  Adelung  and  Roter-  work, 
mund,  1750-1819);  and  of  Michaud  (Biogropfiif  Uni- 
verselle,  and  its  Supplements,  1811-55);  the  AWre//e 
Biographie  genercde  of  Didot,  edited  by  Hoefer;  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology 
of  Dr.  William  Smith;  and  last,  but  largest,  that  inex- 
haustible store  of  Biography , as  of  almost  every  thing 
else,  the  Universal  Lexicon  of  good  old  Zedler. 

The  best  works  on  the  History  and  progress  of  Print- 
ing and  of  Engraving;  the  special  annals  of  the  great 
presses, — Aldine,Stephanine,  Elzevirian,  andPlantinian; 
a selection  of  the  best  Catalogues  of  considerable  Libra- 
ries; the  great  collections  of  the  standard  writers  of  dif- 
ferent countries;  and  of  their  Chroniclers  and  early  An- 
nalists; Calendars;  Peerages,  Heraldic  visitations,  and 
other  works  on  Genealogy;  Directories  and  Guide- 
books of  various  kinds;  sliould  also  form  part  of  such 
a collection , if  the  available  funds  and  the  available 
space  pennit. 


(5.)  The  quick  service  of  Readers  is  intimately  con-  (4) 

^ Kouni  S«rTice 

nected  with  the  registration  and  the  other,  mechanical  «nu  H.guir.tion. 
arrangements  which  obtain  within  the  Library.  The 
more  systematic  the  checks  on  the  due  return  of  books, 
the  more  ready  the  supply.  Fora  largely  used  and  well- 
endowed  Library  no  better  system,  I think,  can  be  de- 
vised than  that  which  for  many  years  has  prevailed  at 
the  British  Mnseum. 

v«i.n.  ■ 66 
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«uoK  i».  Tlie  tickets  by  wliicli  Readers  apply  for  books  re- 
K.guuuoni  .„a  scmble  the  form  I have  printed  on  page  1033.  These 

of  . , 

K..ainii  Roaun.  tickcts  ai'c  given  to  an  Attendant  or  Delivery-Clerk, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  pass  them  into  the  Library;  other 
•\ttendants  take  them,  in  the  order  of  receipt,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  fetch  the  books.  Each  Attendant  has  his  own 
Register-book,  and  a number  of  small  pieces  of  mill- 
board,  covered  at  the  ends  with  roan  leather,  and 
marked  (first)  with  a number  which  identifies  himself: 
(secondly)  with  a progressive  number.  The  first  book 
he  fetches  he  replaces,  on  the  shelf,  by  the  board  numb- 
ered “1”;  the  tenth  by  the  board  numbered  “10”;  and 
so  on,  marking  the  back  of  the  reader's  ticket  with  the 
number  on  the  board.  He  then  enters  the  book  in  his 
register  thus: — 


IS58 

Nov. 

3 

t’tKVV 

M \ KK. 

Reader* 

Name. 

No.  of  I 
Board.  , 

No. 

pKe*** 

Mark. 

Book. 

Irapriiit 
oC  Book. 

Reader’* 

Nnroo. 

No.  of 
ttoArd  < 

lUl.  a.l6. 

N.  TkC'p>br- 

3 

lot.  a.  16. 

JUKI  BE& 

4(0.  Letpf . 
17^. 

N.  TkCdvek. 

10 

This  done,  the  book  and  the  Reader's  ticket  go  to  the 
Delivery-Clerk;  and,  from  him,  the  book  to  the  Reader; 
the  ticket  to  the  compartment;  T,  in  a range  of  pigeon 
holes;  thence,  on  the  return  of  the  book,  the  ticket  is 
restored  to  the  Reader  who,  till  that  return,  is  respon- 
sible for  the  work  named  on  it.  As  the  books  are  re- 
turned they  are  placed  on  a sorting  table,  to  be  ai-- 
ranged,  in  the  order  of  their  respective  press-marks,  for 
replacement  on  the  shelves. 

The  day’s  work  done,  each  Attendant  cuts  with  scis- 
sors  between  the  entries  in  his  book,  as  far  as  his  own 
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number,  but  does  not  sever  them.  (Si‘e  the  doahle hlac/c  »oo«  iv. 
Imea  marked  ahmu\)  The  entries  left  in  his  l>ook  will  Krguution.  and 

Servlrp  of 
Koadlng  RoomA. 


be  simply — 


1 

1858.  ■ 

101,  a.  I(>.  N.  Tnibncr. 

10 

Nov. 

3. 

Keadirig  Kooiii 
Harvicp 

a«  organitPd  Id 
Briiiab  Munpum. 


But  they  still  form,  it  will  be  noticed,  a record  of 
the  delivery. 

The  Bookbinder  receives  all  these  books  before  the 
Attendants  depart.  lie  severs  tlieentries;  arranges  the 
whole  of  them  into  one  series,  according  to  jjress-marks; 
pastes  them  into  a large  book;  writes  the  date  at  the 
head  of  the  series,  and  the  total  number  of  entries  at 
foot. 

Certain  Attendants  have  for  their  sole  duty  the  return 
of  books  to  their  places.  Two  work  together.  Every 
morning  they  go  round  with  the  Kegister  so  prepared 
by  the  Bookbinder;  one  replaces  the  book  on  the  shelf, 
calls  out  the  press-mark,  and  looks  at  the  Attendant’s 
board.  The  other  who  has  the  Kegister  before  him  (on 
a truck  or  ‘barrow'"),  calls  out  the  number  of  the  At- 
tendant, and  impresses  on  the  entrj'  a red-ink  stamp, 
thus  lettered,  for  example  “4.  1 1.  f>8,”  which  indicates 
that  the  book  was  replaced  on  the  slielf  on  the  4th 
Nov.  1858. 

' But  if  Readers  who  are  working  on  a subject,  from 
day  to  day,  desire  to  retain  their  books,  in  bulk,  for 
continued  use,  those  books,  instead  of  going  to  the  sort- 
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cr°tl’vi  table,  go  to  a range  of  closets,  shelved  alphabetic- 
k,|!ui.uoi..  Olid  ally,  aceordiiiff  to  the  names  of  Readers:  each  parcel 
Kodiug  Koomi.  having  a slip  with  the  Reader’s  name  in  full.  If  an- 
other Reader  apply  for  any  book  thus  set  aside,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Reader  for  whom  it  has  been  reserved, 
he  can  have  it;  a special  entry  in  a special  book,  by  the 
Clerk  who  has  charge  of  that  business,  being  made. 

Tho  propoi.4  Until  vei’v  recently,  any  discussion  in  the  United  King- 

op«ning  of  ^ ^ 

Public  LibroriM  dom  of  the  question, — Ought  our  Public  Libraries  to  be 
open  on  Sundaysl — would  have  seemed  to  most  persons 
superfluous.  By  a majority,  at  all  events,  of  the  edu- 
cated aud  thoughtful  amongst  our  countrymen  such  a 
step  is  still  regarded  as  a manifest  infringement  of  the 
spirit,  if  not  of  the  letter,  of  Christian  obligations.  To 
a considerable  proportion,  even  of  the  minority,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a step  which,  indirectly,  at  least,  must  tend 
to  aggravate  evils,  already  very  formidable. 

It  is  mere  surface-work  to  argue  that  there  can  be 
“no  harm  in  reading  good  books;”  that  many  “other 
public  places  are  allowed  to  be  open;”  that  “it  is  far 
better  that  persons  should  spetid  their  Sunday  leisure 
in  a Library  than  in  places  of  merely  frivolous  amuse- 
ment;” and  the  other  usual  common  places;  all  of  which 
are  unquestionably  true,  but  prove  nothing  to  the  point. 

If,  indeed,  it  could  be  shewn  that  the  Officers  and 
S'ervants  of  Libraries  stand  in  no  need  of  the  Sabbatical 
rest;  that  the  throwing  open  of  Institutions  for  the  go- 
vernment of  which  Communities,  as  such,  are  respons- 
ible, has  no  tendency  to  break  down  the  public  safe- 
guards which  at  present,  to  a great  extent,  protect  the 
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most  blessed  privilege  of  the  poor  man , from  de-  noo.  i.. 
pendence  on  the  mere  wdl  and  pleasure  ol  the  richer  Regulation.  .u<i 
man;  and,  nniilly,  that  the  t\stablished  practice  oi  Lend-  K«.diu|  Boom*. 
ing  out  the  books  of  our  Town  Libraries  does  not  sub- 
stantially make  those  Libraries  thoroughly  available,  at 
all  times,  to  all  who  are  likely  to  make  good  use  of  them; 
then,  a foundation  will  have  been  laid  for  a re-consider- 
ation of  this  question.  Meanwhile,  1 cannot  hesitate  to 
e.xpress  my  conviction  that  the  predominating  public 
opinion  which,  in  nearly  all  cases,  has  hitherto  negatived 
the  proposal  is  abundantly  justified. 

The  points  I have  indicated  by  no  means  exhaust  the 
elements  of  this  important  question,  but  they  are  those 
which  are.  in  this  place,  sufficient. 

I close  this  chapter  by  appending  to  it  so  muchoftlie 
Regulations  of  two  very  different  Liliraries  as  may 
serve  to  exemplify  the  management  of  public  Reading 
Rooms. 
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(No.  /.; 

HULKS  AND  OliDEKS  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY  LI- 
BRARY OP  CAMBRIDGE.  (Nov.,  18.H.) 


m.  h 'or  Mattusvrifits  anti  for  Books  not  allo^ctd  ft)  he  taken  out  o/  the 
Library, 

14.  That  iiu  Munu«i'ript  whatever  shall  be  taken  out  of  the  Library 
without  a Grace  for  its  removal  being  obtained  from  the  Senate;  nor 
without  a Bond  given  by  the  borrower  to  the  Librarian  to  return  it  un- 
injured within  a certain  time,  to  be  speeitied  in  the  Grace,  under  the 
penalty  of  Fifty  Pounds  ut  least. 

16.  That  a selection  of  the  more  costly  Books,  together  w*ith  Books 
containing  collections  uf  Prints  of  Drawings,  shall  be  locked  up  in  com* 
partments  or  eases  by  themselves,  and  not  be  taken  out  of  the  Library 
«ni  any  account  whatever. 

lU.  That,  except  in  the  instances  referred  to  in  the  next  Rule,  ac- 
cess shall  not  be  allowed  to  such  Books  in  the  Library  unless  the  Libra- 
rian or  some  oiie^ieputed  by  him  be  present.  Also  that  the  Librarian 
himself  shall  higye  charge  of  the  keys. 

17.  That  with  a view  to  retaining  the  free  use  of  such  Books  to 
those  who  are  desirous  of  cousulling  them  for  the  purpose  of  study  ami 
w‘ho  may  wish  to  have  access  to  them  for  a considerable  time  at  one 
visit,  the  Librarian,  if  he  see  cause,  may  allow  such  persons  to  use  the 
Books  without  the  continued  presence  of  himself  or  one  of  the  Assistants. 

18.  That  certain  printed  Books,  of  which  u list  is  preserved  by  the 
Librarian,  slvall  be  always  kept  in  the  Library. 
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19.  Tliat  porMitna  <ii*.>irous  of  rt*ferritij{  to  any  purticiiiar  MiiiiiiM^iipt.'i 
nr  scarce  printed  Hooka  .sliall  apply  lo  the  Librarian,  who,  if  he  mv 
<‘au8t*,  may  allow  such  Manuaoripta  or  Books  to  be  consulted,  but  not  in 
the  conipartnienta  in  which  the  Manuscripts  or  scarce  printed  Books 
aio  kept. 

20.  That  parts  of  Periodicals,  Works  in  progress,  Pamphlets,  Quarto 
aii<l  Folio  Books  of  a few  pages,  single  .St^rmons , etc.  until  such  time  as 
ia  proper  fur  binding  them,  shall  be  kept  in  store  rooms  under  such  a 
system  of  management  that  they  luhy  be  produced,  if  required,  after  a 
few  minutes’  notice  on  application  being  made  to  the  Librarian  by  means 
of  an  ordinary  Library  note,  so  that  per^sons  lo  whose  literary  researches 
such  works  are  necessary  may  consult  ihetii  in  the  Library  with  the  con 
sent  of  the  librarian. 

IV.  For  admtt^bion  to  Me  Library. 

'1\.,  That  except  on  the  day  when  the  Library  is  re-opened  for  any 
Quarter,  those  persons,  for  whom  Tutors  of  Colleges  are  allowed  under 
Rule  7 the  privilege  of  obtaining  Books,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  l.i- 
brary  for  the  piuqiose  of  selecting  their  Book.s,  <»r  otherwise  eonsultiiig 
the  Library,  provided  they  appear  in  their  Academieal  Dress. 

22.  That  except  on  the  day  when  the  Library  is  re-opened  for  any 
Quarter,  Undergraduate's  shall  be  admitted  to  consult  books  in  the  Li- 
brary during  the  la.'^t  two  liours  that  it  is  open  each  day,  provided  they 
appear  in  their  Academieal  Dress. 

2d.  That  persons,  who  are  nut  members  of  the  University,  wishing 
to  consult  the  Library  for  the  purpose  of  study  or  research,  may  do  so 
upon  obtaining  permission  from  the  Syndicate;  and  that  such  persons 
shall  be  furnished  with  ticket's,  signed  by  the  Vice-Chanctdlor  or  his 
deputy , and  specifying  the  time  for  which  the  permUsion  is  given. 

24.  That  other  persons,  who  are  not  Members  of  the  University, 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  Library  only  wlien  accompanied  by  u Member 
of  the  University,  who  shall  remain  with  them  during  the  wlude  time 
they  are  hi  the  library;  but  they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  examine  the 
Catalogues  or  to  take  down  Books  from  tlie  shelves:  if  accompanied  hy 
an  Undergraduate,  they  shall  be  admitted  only  during  the  last  two  hours 
that  it  is  open  each  ilay. 

2o.  rhat  the  Lijirary  As&istaiiU  shall  m*t  be  allowed  to  receive  any 
gratuities.  • » 
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V.  For  openit^  nnd  ctotiug  the  Librarjf. 

26.  That  for  the  purpu:>e  of  allowing  the  Librarian  sufficient  time  to 
inspect  the  Books,  the  Library  shall  be  closed  for  the  twelve  days  (ex> 
eluding  Sundays)  immediately  following  Micbaelmos-day ; and  also  for  the 
two  days  (excluding  Sunday)  next  after  each  of  the  Three  other  Quarter 
Days. 

27.  That  the  Library  shall  be  closed  on  the  followQDg  days,  via. 
Sundays,  C'hristmas-Day , St.  Stephen’s  Day,  the  Circumcision,  the  Epi- 
phany, the  Purification,  Ash- Wednesday,  Good-Friday,  Easter-Monday  and 
Tuesday,  Ascension-Day,  WHiit-Moiiday  and  Tuesday,  the  Queen's  Acces- 
sion (June  20),  All  Saints'-Day,  November  oth , days  w'hich  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  authority  for  Public  Fusts  or  Thanksgivings,  the  days  men- 
tioned in  Kute  26:  and  on  no  other  days. 

28.  That  the  Library  shall  be  open  on  Saturdays  from  Ten  till  One; 
and  on  other  days  from  Eleven  till  Four. 

On  every  day  appointed  for  returning  Books,  the  Library  shall  be 
open  from  Ten  till  Four. 

[ Tktt  r^mainimj  iie<jnlatioM,  \chicU  relate  to  the  Manaytiment  of  the^ 
Ijendinij  Department,  u'Ui  be  found  in  the  next  Chapter, 
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(So.  II.) 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  CHIEF 
LIBRARY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  MANCHESTER. 
(October,  1851.) 


I.  Thb  Liubabian  shall  have  tho  general  charge  uf  the  Libraries,  booe  iv. 

and  dhall  be  responsible  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  books,  and  of  all  Appendix  to 
. . . u Ch.pter  VI. 

other  property  belonging  thereto.  RegaUUons  of 

II.  Tub  Libbart  or  UnrsBEMCB  shall  be  open  to  the  Public  gratuiU  the  Chief  Librmrjr 

ously  every  day, — Sundays,  Christmas  Day,  and  Good  Friday  excepted,  heater”^ 

the  hour  of  Ten  in  the  morning  to  Niue  in  the  evening. 


IV.  No  person  shall  be  admitted  who  is  intoxicated,  or  in  an  un- 
cleanly condition;  nor  shall  any  audible  conversation  be  permitted  in 
either  of  the  Libraries;  nor  shall  any  person  be  allowed  to  partake  of 
refreshments  therein; — and  any  person  who  shall  offend  against  the»e  re- 
gulations, or  shall  be  guilty  of  any  other  misconduct,  shall  nut  be 
allowed  to  remain  within  the  building. 

|V.  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  take  any  book  from  the  shelves 
of  the  RBrBBKBCK  Libbart,  except  by  permission  of  the  Librarian;  and 
no  book  or  other  article  shall  be  taken  out  of  the  Kefereuce  Library. 

VT.  Two  or  more  Catalogues  shall  always  be  kept  in  the  Rbferbrce 
Library  for  the  use  of  the  readers;  and^eaoh  reader  shall  sign  a receipt 
for  every  book  so  delivered;  and  shall,  bef»»re  leaving  the  room,  return 
such  book  or  books  into  the  hands  of  the  Librarian  or  of  his  Assistant. 


Vlll.  The  Librarian  shall  carefully  examine,  or  cau^e  to  be  ex- 
amined , each  book  returned,  and  if  the  same  be  found  to  have  sustained 
any  injury  or  damage,  or  to  have  been  rendered  of  less  value  by  being 
soiled  or  written  in,  he  shall  require  the  person  to  whom  the  same  was 
delivered;  to  pay  its  value,  or  otherwise  to  procure  a new  copy  of  equal 
value;  and  in  the  latter  case,  such  person  shall  be  entitled  t4i  the  damaged 
copy  on  depositing  the  new  one.  ' 
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HOOK  IV. 
Appendix  tu 
Cl]ft|>ter  Vf. 
Uegulaflou^  uf 
tbe  chief  Lilrat  jr 
of  the  Citjr  of 
Manchevter. 


IX.  If  any  person  to  whom  a book  shall  have  been  delivered  in  the 
UbrERENCR  Library  .shall  not  re-doliver  the  same  to  the  Librarian  or  his 
a.ssistant,  beforp  leaving  the  room,  or  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  pay  on 
demand,  the  BDioiint  of  any  loss,  damage,  or  injury,  or  to  procurv^ 
another  copy  as  before  mentioned,  then  the  amount  of  such  loss,  damage, 
or  injury,  or  the  value  of  such  book,  shall  be  recoverable  from  the 
person  or  persons  as  aforesaid,  as  a debt,  in  any  action  or  proceeding 
applicable  to  the  recovery  of  debts  of  like  amount,  in  which  action  or 
procce<ling  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citizens  of  the  City  of  Manchester 
shall  be  the  plaintiffs;  and  the  fact  of  ihcir  being  the  persons  entitled, 
shall  be  taken  to  be  admitted  by  the  defendant. 

X.  The  two  last  preceding  rules  shall  likewise  be  enforced,  so  far 
as  the  same  .are  applicable,  in  cases  where  any  damage  or  injury  shall 
have  been  done  to  any  other  property  in  the  Libraries. 

XT.  The  Librarian  shall  have  power  to  refuse  book.<<  to  any  reader 
. . . who  shall  neglect  to  comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Library;  but  any  person  so  refused  shall  have  liberty  to  appeal  to  the 
Library  Committee. 

XII.  No  person  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  Kkfbkknck  Library. 


[ The  /feyu/o/fons,  which  relate  iu  the  management  o/  the 

Lending  Department  will  he  j'ounri  in  the  nejrt  Chapter^] 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  REGULATION  OF  LENDING  LIBRARIES. 


Th«>  4tr«ageit  ubjpciion  th«  system  of  Lend 

iiig  is  Uut  fiittny  studeou  are  deprived  of  the  advaatsire 
of  cotisultiug  works  in  the  Library  whilst  lent;  and 
that  a large  number  of  students  are  thus  put  to  great 
luroiivenience  for  the  accommodation  of  a few. 

Uit  the  other  hand,  no  one  can  deny  that  a <<tiideiit 
«hu  ha«  it  in  hie  power  to  peruse  a work  >;uietly  Iti 
his  own  house,  at  any  time,  can  pursue  his  studies  with 
;:rcater  ailvantago  than  wheu  he  is  obliged  to  Umit 
himwdf  to  the  hours  during  which  the  Ueadiiig  Koutns 
are  open,  and  when  he  possibly  may  not  be  able  to 
resort  U>  them. 

if  A Public  library  could  teud  books  to  students  at 
their  houses  without  interfenng  with  the  persons  who 
I*  attend  the  lieatihig  Koom,  the  only  welLgrounded  ob- 
jectiou  to  this  system  would  be  removed.  This  conld 
l>e  done  by  the  loans  of  books  beiug  limited  to  Ditpil* 
rates,', 

(u  considering  this  <|uestion,  no  account  ought  to  he 
taken  of  the  pecuniary  losses  that  may  be  entailed  on 
a Library  by  the  fair  use  of  its  books. 

Pamiui.  of  <t  ReprfxtiUation  from  Tnutet'4 

«/  the  Britinh  .Museum  to  tke  Trfanttr^,  IM6.  43.) 


In  tlie  Chaj)ter  htiuletl  Public  Access,  the  Reader 
has  before  him  ample  materials  wherewith  to  form 
a deliberate  opinion  as  to  the  predominance  of  ad- 
vantage or  disadvantage,  in  the  system  of  Lending,  as 
respec  ts  Libraries  of  the  lirst  and  second  rank. 


HOOK  IV. 
Chapter  Vlt. 
The  Kcgulatioii 
«»f  I^Hiding 
Libraries. 
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BOOK  IV. 
Chapter  VII. 

The  ReRolBtioD 
of  Leoding 
Libraries. 


Popular  Lead- 
ing Libraries. 


He  will  there  find  that  the  cases  of  noticeable  abuse 
of  the  privilege  are  comparatively  few;  the  recognized 
utility  of  it  large  and  general.  In  Mr.  Panizzi’s  able 
paper  of  1846  he  will  also  find  a brief  but  well-reasoned 
statement  of  the  question  in  its  special  bearings  on  the 
British  Museum, — a statement  which  will,  doubtless, 
by  and  bye,  bear  its  proper  fruit. 

Meanwhile,  our  rate-supported  Libraries  have  ac- 
cumulated valuable  evidence,  both  as  to  the  best  eco- 
nomy, and  as  to  the  experienced  results,  of  Lending 
Collections  of  a directly  popular  kind. 

The  first  Free  Lending  Library  in  the  United  King-/ 
dom,  that  of  Manchester,  was  opened  for  public  use  on 
the  6th  September  1852.  On  the  31st  December  1857, 
its  aggregate  issues  amounted  to  454,196  volumes.  At 
the  same  date,  the  number  of  volumes  which  had  been 
worn  out,  by  the  ordinary  results  of  constant  circula- 
tion, was  about  800.  The  total  number  of  persons  who 
had  been  admitted,  on  the  guarantee  of  two  citizens, 
as  borrowers  was,  in  five  years,  13,484.  The  total 
number  of  persons  whose  admission  had  been  expressly 
cancelled  or  suspended,  either  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
guarantees  from  their  responsibility,  or  for  infringe- 
ment of  the  Rules  of  the  Library,  was  499.  The  number 
of  persons  actually  in  the  receipt  of  books  in  the  winter 
of  1857-58  was  3170.  In  addition  to  tho  main  Lend- 
ing Collection,  two  Branches  were  provided  in  other 
parts  of  the  Town.  That  at  Ancoats  had  at  the  same 
date  1732  readers;  that  at  Hulme  1911 ; making,  in  the 
aggregate,  6813  persons,  actually  using  their  privilege, 
at  the  same  time.  . 
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The  nature  of  the  ffuarantee  exacted  and  the  re<!|ula-  iv. 

• I • , Chapter  VII. 

tions  under  winch  the  books  are  lent  will  appear  from  xb*  Reguiatioa 

of  Lciidiog 

the  following  copies  of  the  forms  employed : — ubr.tie.. 


No  person  is  entitled  to  sign  this  Voncher  who 
is  not  Enrolled  either  on  the  List  of  Citizens  of  - i 
Manchester,  or  on  the  List  of  Bnrgesses  of  Salford. 

end  to  this  Regnlation,  as 


It  is  necessary  to  attend 
neglect  of  it  causes  trouble  and  disappointment. — 
By  order  of  the  Committee.  R.  W.  SMILES, 

Principal  Librarian. 


MANCHESTER  FREE  LIBRARIES. 

CAMP  FIELD  LENDING  DEPARTMENT. 


(Sijfnatures.) 


!>atfd  /Aw  2nd  day  of  Sorember  IB.'iS. 


Henry  Baker. 
Rm.'Uard  Kok. 


MV.  Henry  Bakbr,  of  400^  Oxford  Street,  in  Ali  Saint9  H^ard, 
a*nd  Richard  Roe  of  2,  Uurlinyton  Street,  in  Oxford  Ward,  de- 
dare  that  ve  believe  Thomas  Jones  of  5,  Burlinyton  Street,  in 
the  City  of  Maucheeter,  to  he  a person  to  uhom  Books  may  safely 
be  entrusted  for  perusal;  and  ire  h»*reby  undertake  to  replace  any 
Hook  belonging  to  the  Corporation  op  Manchrstsk  trAiVA  shall 
be  lost  or  materially  injured  hy  the  said  Thomas  Jones. 


Kxamined  this  4 
day  of  November, 
18.*»8. 

I 

Kdw.  Linos, 
Assist.  Librarian. 


No.  of  'licket. 


15,701. 


V The  Camp  Field  LENDING  LIBRARY  is  open  for  the 
issue  and 'return  of  Books  daily  between  the  hours  of  Twelve 
at  Noon,  and  Nine  in  the  Evening,  uninterruptedly. 

Vouchers,  in  doe  form,  are  received  at  the  Library  at  any 
hour  between  Ten  in  the  Morning  and  Nine  in  the  Evening;  and 
if  on  examination  they  be  found  to  be  correct,  Tickets  will  be 
issued  on  the  Fourth  Day  after  receipt  of  the  Vouchers. 


ABM  17'  THE 
AFPLICAST 

R.  W.  Smiles, 
Prino.  Librarian. 


What  follows  is  printed  on  the  verso  of  each  of  these 
Voncher  form.s: — 
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The  following  aVe  the  CONDITIONS  on  which  Books  are  lent  from  these 
Libraries:  — 

[Kxtract  from  the*‘UuLKa  and  Rkui  latioss/’  October,  1651.] 


“VII — Two  or  more  Catalogues  shall  also  be  provided  for  the  use  of  the  Public 
in  the  Lending  Library;  but  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  burrow  a book  from  the 
Library  without  first  obtaining  the  signatures  and  addresses  of  two  ratepayers  whose 
names  appear  on  the  burgess  roil  of  Manchester,  or  on  that  of  Salford,  to  the  foliow> 
ing  voucher: 


“ li  e,  A h of  in  the  and  G D — 

of  in  the  declare  that  ire  believe  E F of 

i«  the  to  be  a person  to  xchom  books  majf  safely  be  entrusted 

for  perusal;  and  ire  hereby  undertake  to  replace  any  book  belonging  to  the  Cokpo- 
, HATIOM  OF  MANniKSTlvU  u'hich  shall  be  lost  or  materially  injured  by  the  said 

F— . 


(Signed.) 


'Dated  this  daxf  of  18 

“This  Voucher  must  have  been  delivered  to  the  Librarian  three  days  before  the  first 
issue  of  books  to  the  person  recommended;  and  all  books  borrowed  must  be  returned 
to  the  Library  within  the  time  specified  on  the  respective  covers  thereof,  under  the 
penalties  therein  stated;  and  if  in  any  cose  six  months  shall  have  elapsed  between  the 
due  return  of  a book  lent  and  the  application  for  another,  then  a fresh  voucher  must 
be  produced,  as  on  tbc  first  applicaiicn. 

“VIII. — The  Librarian  shall  carefully  examine,  or  cause  to  be  examined,  each  book 
retained,  and  if  the  same  be  found  to  have  sustained  any  damage  or  injury,  or  to  have 
been  rendered  of  less  \alue  by  being  soiled  or  written  in,  he  shall  require  the  person 
to  whom  tbc  same  was  delivered,  or  the  ratepayers  on  whose  guarantee  it  w'as  lent,  to 
pay  the  amount  of  the  damage  or  injury  done;  or  otherwise  to  procure  a neV  copv  of 
equal  value;  and  in  the  latter  ease,  such  person  shall  be  entitled  to  the  damaged  copy 
on  depositing  the  new  one.” 


In  affording  more  extensive  facilities  for  the  free  perusal  of  books  than  have  hither* 
to  existed  in  this  Country,  the  Committee  confidently  rely  on  the  good  feeling  of  those 
who  may  avail  themselves  of  such  facilities,  for  the  conscigntioi'S  and  OASBFt'L  pbu- 
TECTION  OF  EVERY  iiooK  FKOYi  iNJi  KY,  and  for  the  punctual  observance  of  the  Cimdltions. 

Ht  Okoeu, 

H.  \V.  SMILES,  Principal  Librarian. 
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Under  these  Regulations,  and  with  an  aggregate  is- 
sue to  the  extent  which  lias  been  mentioned  already, 
(namely,  almost  hall'  a million  of  volumes),  the  total 
uncompensated  loss  entailed  on  the  Library,  during  five 
years,  would  be  covered  by  the  sum  of  forty-five  shil- 
lings. 

'I'he  principal  precautions  on  which  the  good  work- 
ing of  this  Lending  Collection  has  been  found  to  depend, 
are  (First)  the  quarterly  calling  in  of  all  books  for  care- 
ful examination.  To  promote  this  measure,  for  the  last 
month  of  each  quarterly  period  every  book  given  out 
contains  a [irinted  notice  in  the  following  form:  — 


Camp  Field  Lending  Department 

EVERY  BOOK  MIST  BE 

R i : T V R N K I) 

ON  OR  BEFORE 

TUESDAY,  the  24th  Day  of  AUGUST, 

UeiiiK  the  day  before  the  QUARTERLY  CLOSING  of  the  Camp 
Field  Library  for  Fxaaiination  of  the  Boukti,  &c. 

If  aay  Book  be  detained  after  that  date,  the  Borrower  olll  forfeit 
the  privilege  of  obtaiotng  Books  \n  fature. 

Both  Reference  and  Lending  Departraenls  of  the  Camp  Field 
Library  will  re-open  on  Saturday,  Au^just  28. 

('msF  Library,  MAscuKaTKR, 

2nd  August,  1858. 


(Secondly.)  The  public  exhibition  of  the  names  of 
defaulters;  and  (Thirdly)  the  strict  enforcement  of  fines, 
for  the  injury  of  books  lent. 

In  this  Library  fines  have  not  been  imposed  for  the 
mere  detention  of  books,  but  only  for  injury  or  loss. 
The  amount  so  received,  from  the  opening  of  the  Li- 


HOOK  IV. 

Cbapt<»r  VII. 
The  Kea»Ulion 
of  I.<4>tidiuK 
L.ibnrie.4. 
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ROOK  IV. 

i-tuipter  VI 1. 
Ttie  KcgaUtinii 
of  Lending 
Libraries. 


brary,  is  forty  pounds  and  seven  shillings,  and  the 
number  of  volumes  purchased  therewith  225. 

It  has  been  found  desirable  to  allow  an  ample  period 
for  the  perusal  of  volumes  lent,  varying  from  ten  days 
to  six  weeks,  according  to  their  character.  In  cases  of 
undue  detention,  a circular,  in  this  form  is  addressed  to 
the  borrower: — 


“HVLME  branch  IJJNDING  DEPARTMENT. 


Br.^kch  Fruk  LiUK.i^KT,  221,  Stretford  AW  Boady 


4 Nov.  1868. 


Sir. 


Unless  the  Book  E.  No.  4006  now  in  your  hands,  be  reti'rnsd  to 
THIS  Branch,  as  above,  on  or  before  Monday  next,  it  will  be  my  duty 
to  take  such  measures  as  may  appear  to  be  expedient  in  order  to  the 
recovery  of  the  Hook,  dr  of  its  value,  agreeably  to  the  Regulations  esta- 
blished by  the  City.t'ouncil,  in  respect  of  the  undue  detention  of 
Books  lent. 

I am,  Sir, 


To  Mr.  Thomas  Jones.** 


Your  obedient  Servant, 

U.  W.  SMILES, 
Principal  Librarian. 


Similar  circulars,  with  the  necessai'y  variations  arc 
used  for  the  recovery  of  fines.  Others  are  addressed  to 
the  guarantees  of  the  defaulting  borrowers  when  ne- 
i-essary. 


The  form  of  Register  employed  for  the  entry  of  books 
delivered  to  borrowers  is  as  follows: — 
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HULME  BRANCH  LENDING  DEPARTMENT.  — HegiUcr  Hook. 


Monday  the  4th  day  of  October,  1858. 


No.  of 
nail; 
Isau«' 

Title  of  Book 
LcqI. 

No.  of 
Vol. 

Catalogue 
Claaa 
and  No. 

Daya 

allowed 

for 

Periiaal. 

Date  of 
Keturn. 

Name  of 
Borrower. 

No.  of 
Borrow* 
er’aCard. 

Keiuarkit. 

liH 

Ilaraulay's 

1 

E.  4(K»6. 

14 

6 Nov. 

Thoman  .lonea. 

I.V701 

The  entries  of  each  day  arc  summed  up,  in  the  several 
classes  of  which  the  Library  consists,  and  a daily  return 
is  sent  to  the  Principal  librarian,  in  the  following 
form 


MANCHESTER  FREE  L I H R A R I E S. 

Hi'i.Mg  Branch  Lending  Department.  . 

A’o.  301. 

'Entfrfil ; J.  H. 

‘24th  datf 

if  Sorrmher,  I85H. 

1 The  /ollou'in^  is  a Hetttrn  o/  the  Books  i$med  frotn  this  ! >ep<trtment  on 

Wednesday,  the  *23r(/  day  of  ^ovemher  1858, 

each  of  the  set-eral 

— Class. 

VoLL'MRH. 

I.  Thtiologv 

4 

II.'PhilosopbT 

3 

III.  History 

113 

IV.  Politics  and  Commerce 

4 

V.  Sciences  and  Arts 

...  41 

VI.  Literature  and  PolyKfflP^'y  • • 

....  301 

Total  number  of  Vo 

umes  30G 

Charles  Dvall 

Branch  Lihrorian. 

To  THB  Priscibal  Liuhakiak. 

Voi.  n.  • ' 07 
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VII. 

Th<*  Kt'galktinn 

•»f  Lrndiiig 
Lilirnries. 


K^nlatiuits  uf 
the  lJT^rp<fol 
l.f>iiiling  LUira- 


iDaH  THK  HKfiUI.ATION  OK  MiNDINC:  LIBRAKIKS. 

, Most  of  tlie  working  details  of  tlie  Manchester  Li- 
brary have  been  copied  in  the  other  Free  rate-supported 
Libraries  of  England;  but,  doubtless,  with  occasional 
iniproveinents.  At  Liverpool,  esjx'cially,  the  existing 
arrangernerrts  are  excellent,  and  the  amount  of  success 
which  has  attended  the  operations  of  the  Lending  f.i- 
braries  is  remarkable.  The  following  is  a copy  of  the 
h’ules  uinler  which  they  are  woihed: — 

UVEUeOOl.  FREE  I.ENDINO  I.IBIIAUIES. 

are  re%iue$ted  to  observe  thr  fnthtring  HnjnlatioBK. 

'I'o  doltver  their  Uookji  to  the  Litiranan  in  the  order  in  which 
they  enter  the  Library. 

To  fnmish  a List  with  their  Name  attached,  legibly  written  in 
Ink,  containing  the  Class  Letter,  Catalogue  Number,  and  Name  of 
at  least  Ten  Hooks,  in  the  order  wLshed  for,  together  with  their 
Library  Ticket,  as  no  Hook  can  he  lent  without. 

To  erase  from  their  List  such  W’orks  ns  they  have  previonsly 
road,  a»  Hooki<  cannot  he  changed  twice  on  the  same  day. 

To  report  to  the  Librarian  any  injury  which  may  occur  to  a 
Hook  wliile  in  their  possession,  or  that  they  may  have  noticed  ns 
having  been  previously  done. 

To  return  each  Hook  within  the  time  specified  (which,  if  not 
ren<! , moy  at  the  discretion  oj'  the  Librarian , be  renewed) , otlrer- 
wi.se  the  parties  so  neglecting  will  be  snbject  to  a fine,  which  w'lll 
be  strictly  enft>r«^ed. 

To  use  tdean  bands  while  reading,  and  carefully  to  avoid  turn- 
ing down  tho  leaves. 

Kach  Borrower  must  bring  in  his  Ticket  for  rcn&nal  every 
twelve  months  from  <latc  of  issue,  as,  nnle.ss  this  bo  attended  to, 
no  further  Hooks  can  be  lent,  and  a fresh  Voucher  will  be  re- 
quired,  as  on  the  first  application. 

To  hand  in  on  a slip  of  Paper  to  the  Librarian  with  the  number 
of  the  Library  Ticket,  their  new  address  when  they  change  their  re- 
sidence, otherwise  the  privilege  to  borrow'  Hooks  will  cease.  , 

Parties  leaving  town,  or  ceasing  to  use  the  Library,  arc  required 
to  return  their  Tickets  to  the  Li1>rarian,  in  order  to  have  their  Gua- 
rantees cancelled,  otherwise  they  ami  their  Guarantees  will  be  held 
* responsible  fur  any  Books  taken  out  in  tlu‘U'  lutwe. 
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Readers  are  cautioned  against  losing  tlieir  Tickets,  as  they  will 
be  held  responsible  for  any  Book  or  Books  which  may  be  taken 
out  of  the  Library  with  their  Cards.  Tickets  lost  can  be  replaced 
at  the  expiration  of  a fortnight,  on  payment  of  Two-ponce  each. 

As  the  Books  arc  public  property  and  intended  for  the  good  of 
all,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  Readers  will  assist  the  Librarian 
in  carrying  out  the  foregoing  Regulation.*<. 

The  Superintendent  will  be  happy  to  receive  suggestions  from 
the  Headers,  as  to  any  BtM*k  they  may  consider  desirable  for  the 
Library  to  possess. 

Ihe  new  Works,  as  added,  are  regularly  written  «p  on  the 
Boards  in  the  Library  for  that  [»urposc. 

H.  W.  UOVLHTOM, 
Superintendent  Librarian. 


BO«Ut  IT. 
Cbiptcr  VII. 
The  KegoUtion 
of  Loiiitinit 
Libraries. 


The  following  Statistics  of  the  Liverpool  Free  Lend-  Worklii);  of  the 
ing  Lihraries  will  illustrate  their  organization  and  work-  ma  ubmi."!' 
ing,  in  June  1858: — 


North 

SOVTII 

Total  of 

Library. 

Library. 

VoLltMKS. 

Books  Lent  (1st  Sept,  1867 

to  1st  June  1858) 

128,6.')4 

164,240 

292,894 

No.  of  Tickets  Granted. . . , 

9,42.') 

2,316 

3,741 

Total  No.  of  Tickets  (4rantod 

6,i81 

9,614 

16,195 

No.  of  Volumes  Added. , , , 
Total  No.  of  Volumes  in  * 

1,68!) 

1,542 

3,227 

the  Libraries 

9,.871 

10,858 

20,229 

At  this  date,  the  number  of  active  Readers  on  the 
Books  stood  thus: — North  Branch  3273;  South  Branch 
4420;  the  remaining  8502  had  been  cancelled.  A re- 
gular system  of  renewal  of  Tickets  is  kept  up  once  a 
year,  and  by  this  means,  the  officers  are  at  any  moment 
able  to  ascertain  who  are  using  the  Libraries  and  who 
are  not,  and  whether  the  sureties  are  still  on  the  Muni- 
cipal  Burgess  List. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  there  have  been  added, 
dui’ing  the  year,  fifty-eight  volumes  of  embossed  Read- 
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BiMkIi  IV. 

i'hapU“r  VII. 
Tlir-  Kf>guUtiou 
of  Ij^’ndiag 
Libra 


iiijf  iortiioniind,  by*Mooii  of  Mriglitoii,  and  tliat  there  are 
now  thirtv-threehlind  persons  availing  themselves  of  the 
pri  vilege  of  horrft  wing  these  books.  The  issues  of  embossed 
books,  up  to  the  pre.sent  time,  amount  to  about  300  a o- 
himes.  .Additional  aeeommodation  for  both  Books  and 
Readers  being  mueh  wanted,  the  ('orporation  has  re- 
cently purchased  two  large  houses,  which  it  is  purposed 
to  convert  into  a Library  for  the  South  <listrict.  It  is 
also  intended  I'urther  to  enlarge  the  building  at  the 
North  hranch.  Not  infrecjuently  as  many  as  1400  per- 
sons have  attended  the  Lending  Libraries  in  the 
course  of  one  dav.  - . 

1'he  cost  of  working  them,  including  Salaides,  from 
the  1st  Septemher  I8.'>7  to  the  1st  dune  I8.08,  has  been 
£1121.  12.'!.  h/.;  which  is  equal  to  .It  1500  a year.  The 
staff  consists  of  an  „\ssistant  ami  three  Boys  at  each 
Branch. 


Lending  Regu- 
iattmis  of  tbr 
Uiiirertilly  Li- 
brary of 
(‘ambridgr. 


1 close  this  (’hapter  wnth  a copy  of  the  Regulations 
of  the  (’ambridge  University  Library,  so  far  as  they  re- 
late to  the  Loan  of  Books; — 


1.  For  Hnokti  alloimi  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Library. 

1.  That  no  persons  shall  be  allowed  to  take  Books  out  of  the 
Library,  but  those  who,  haviii;?  been  adinittpd  to  the  Decree  of 
M.B.,  L1...B.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  or  I).D.  have  their  names  on  the 
Boards  of  their  respective  Colleges,  or  are  “Comoiorantes  in  Villa.” 

‘J.  That  no  one  shall  take  or  borrow  any  Book  out  of  the  Li- 
brary without  first  delivering  h note  fur  the  some  to  one  of  the 
Library  Assistants,  expressing  his  Name  and  College  in  his  own. 
handwriting,  the  title  of  the  Book,  and  the  year  and  day  of  the 
month  on  which  such  Book  is  taken  or  borrowed,  «m  pain  of  for- 
feiting Five  Pounds,  or  double  the  value  of  such  Book,  at  the  dis- 
iretion  of  the  Vice-Chancellor. 
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That  tho  Library  shall  preserve  all  »iK*h  not^s,  till 

the  Uottks  so  TaktMi  out  arc  rctanicil  lo  the  Library;  umJ  that  when 
all  the  Hooka  speeitieti  in  each  note  are  returned,  the  notes  shall 
be  delivered  up  to  the  persons  by  whom  the  Books  are  brought 
buck  : when  only  sonic  Books  specilicd  in  each  note  arc  returned, 
the  titles  of  the  Books  so  returned  shall  be  erased  from  the  note 
at  the  time.  « 

4.  That  no  person*shull  he  allowed  to  have  in  his  possession 
at  one  time  more  than  Ten  V'ohmies  belonging  to  the  Library;  but 
that  the  Syndicate  will  dispense  with  this  Order  in  any  particular 
case,  if  they  shall  he  of  opinion  that  sufficient  reasons  liave  been 
assigifed  for  such  dispensation:  that  such  dispensation  however  >hall 
continue  in  force  no  longer  than  to  the  end  of  the  Quarter  for 
which  it  shall  he  grunted;  hut  upon  fresh  application  may  he  re- 
newed by  the  same  authority. 

5.  That  every  one  who  .shall  borrow'  or  take  any  Book  out  of 
the  Library  shall  return  it  thither  again  on  or  before''  the  iie.xt  of 
the  Four  following  Quarter  iMys:  viz.  March  25th,  June  24th,  Sep 
tember  25tth,  December  21st,  under  penalty  of  Tw'o  ShilHiig.s  for 
every  Folio  or  Quarto,  and  One  Shilling  for  every  Book  of  less 
size;  all  penaltie.s  to  be  repeated  every  fortnight  till  the  Books  he 
returned,  or  others  of  the  same  editions  and  equal  value  placed  in 
their  room,  such  fortnight  being  first  reckoned  from  the  day  on 
which  the  Library  is  rc-opene^  after  the  Quarter  Day. 

If  any  one  of  the  Quarter  Days  should  full  on  a Sunday,  or  on 
any  other  day  on  which  the  Library  is  closed  by  Rule  27,  the  da> 
Bppointetl  for  returning  Books  shall  be  the  following  day. 

fi.  That  no  Books  shall  be  taken  out  of  the  Library  on  the 
•lays  appointed  f(»r  the  return  of  Books. 

7.  That  every  Tutor  of  a College  (being  a Member  of  the  Se- 
nate or  a Ba<‘helor  of  Law  or  I'hysic)  shall  have  fhe  privilege  of 
obtaining,  for  each  resident  pupil,  who  shall  have  been  admitted 
ad  respond*:ndntn  quiKstioniy  any  number  of  Volumes  not  exeeeditig 
Five  from  the  Library:  that  each  order  for  the  Volumes  so  ob- 
tained shall  bear  the  titles  of  the  Books,  and  be  dated  ami  siih- 
scribed  as  follows: 

For  .1/.  .V.,  B.A.,  College. 

....  18.)  ...  . C.  1).  Tutor. 

That  the  Books  so  obtained  shall  not  be  taken  out  of  the  Li- 
brary till  the  day  after  that  on  which  the  Library  is  re-opened  for 
ll»e  Quarter,  ami  that  they  shall  be  returned  not  later  than  the  d»\ 
before  the  next  Quarter  Day. 

That  the  Tutor  shall  be  responsible  f(»r  the  Books  .so  obtained 
and  for  the  peiialtics  prescribed  by  Rule  5. 


RO<>B  IV. 
Chupter  VII- 
Tho  Kcaoliition 

of  I.ee«iiDz 
l/il)rarie<. 
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BOOK  1«. 

(’liapUr  VII. 
Tho  K«gulatioti 
of  ii4>ndlng 
{.HtrariFfl. 

L«iitlin2  KckuU- 
tioii»  of  Ibc  Uoi* 
vi>r«it5  Library 
of  Cainbrtdtce. 


8.  That  a list  of  the  Books  omitted  to  be  returned  ut  the  end 
of  any  Quarter,  tof^ether  with  the  hames  of  the  borrowers,  shall 
be  suspended  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  the  Library. 

y.  That  no  person,  from  whom  any  fine  is  due  U>  the  Library, 
shall  be  allowed  to  take  out  Books  until  such  hue  has  been  paid. 

10.  That  if  any  Book  shall  be  injured  or  defaced  by  writing 
while  in  the  possession  of  any  person  taking  it  out  of  the  Library, 
he  shall  be  required  to  replace  it  by  another  Book  of  the  same 
edition  and  of  equal  value. 

Persons  taking  Books  out  of  the  Library  are  required  to  report 
without  delay  to  the  Library  any  injury  which  they  may  observe 
in  them. 


II.  For  Hooks  not  ailotrrd  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Library  u'ithout 
a note  countersiijned  b^  the  rice-CAfince/Zor. 

11.  That  certain  printed  Books,  of  which  a list  is  kept  by  the 
Librarian,  shall  not  be  taken  out  except  by  a note  countersigned 
by  the  Vice-Chancellor  or  his  deputy,  nor  until  the  day  after  that 
on  w'hicb  the  note  is  presented;  nor  shall  any  person  have  more 
than  live  volumes  of  such  Books  out  of  the  Library  at  one  time. 

12.  That  a Register  shall  be  kept  of  all  such  Books  taken  out 
of  the  Library,  and  of  the  date  at  which  they  ard  returned;  that 
after  the  Books  are  returned,  the  Flutes  in  them  shall  forthwith  be 
collated,  and  the  collatioa  be  registered ; that  until  such  collation 
shall  have  been  made,  the  Books  shall  not  be  accessible  to  persons 
using  the  Library,  nor  shall  the  countersigned  note  be  given  up 
to  the  persons  by  whom  the  Books  arc  returned,  but  in  lieu  of  it 
an  acknowledgment  signed  by  the  Librarian  or  one  of  his  Assis- 
tants; that  the  name  of  the  person  by  whom  the  acknowledgment 
Is  signed  shall  also  be  registered. 

Id.  That  the  penalties  fur  not  returning  such  Books  at  the 
Quarter  Dave  shall  be  double  of  the  penalties  prescribed  in  Rule  5. 
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Ttioii  <'au«t  nut  hidtr  tJayaolf  behind  thy  Work; 

It  {lutA  tbe«  to  tilt*  front,  so  that  mMo‘«  •>e. 

I.ookiiig  ou  it,  Tlictf. 

AKOMiMoit. 


Kv^ry  mail,  in  iii«  lifp-tiiiie,  noeds  to  thank  hia 
faulU.  Our  stroiiglh  kro«<i  out  of  oar  weakuo^t.  Not 
iMitil  ««  arc  |>rirkctl.  ami  ntuug,  and  itoraly  mhot  at, 
atraketu  th«  indiitiiAtioii  which  armi  itself  with  secret 
forces....  The  wisr  man  alwa>»  throws  hiioseif  ou 
the  side  of  his  assailants.  It  is  more  bis  ioU^reat 
than  thein  to  tind  hii  weak  point.  The  woumi  cica- 
trises and  falls  off  from  him.  like  a dead  skin,  and 
when  they  would  iriuoiph.  lu!  he  has  (lasaed  ou,  iu> 
viilBcrabli*. 

Kubrsos 


I hilvti  now,  in  a veiT  inadequate  manner,  but  to 
tlie  best  oi  my  ability,  pa.ssed  in  review  tbe  most  im- 
portant of  tbe  labours  and  duties  wliicb  belong  to  the 
formation  and  management  of  Libraries.  As  far  as  was 
praeticable  for  me,  T have  gone  into  many  small  de- 
tails of  ordinary  routine,  as  well  as  into  some  wide  and 
pregnant  questions  which  are  closely  linked  with  social 
interests  of  no  .slmlit  moment:  remembering  that  it  is 
often  in  small  matters  that  tbe  beginner  has  most  to 
learn,  and  least  to  help  him. 

Librariai|ship,  like  sebot)lkeeping,  has,  in  England,  too 
fre(juently  been  made  a respectable  sort  of  “Refuge  for 


BOOK  IV. 

I'luptvr  VIII. 
Krrapl(uU(or> . 
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(I.)  Buok-Col- 
I«cting. 


linprirtaiiCi*  of  a 
Kood  assi'niblaK* 
of  booki  on 
Naiioaai  History. 
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the  Destitute."  In  its  issues,  no  policy  can  be  more  foolish, 
on  the  part  of  the  Community ; or  more  destructive  to  the 
comfort  and  self-respect  of  the  person  directly  con- 
cerned. These  pages,  if  they  are  worth  anything,  will 
have  sufficed  to  shew  that  it  is  not  out  of  every  sort  of 
wood,  that  you  can  make  a Librarian.  Nor  is  this  pre- 
(sisely  the  office  which  it  is  wise  to  select,  on  Henry 
Pelham's  principle,*  as  the  “reward  of  suffering  merit." 

It  remains  to  sum  up,  with  as  much  brevity  as  pos- 
sible, the  leading  results  which  appear  to  be  fairly  de- 
ilucible  from  the  preceding  Chapters: — 

I.  The  right  Fokmatio.n  oy  Libk.\uie.s  involves,  it 
has  been  shewn,  clear  views  at  the  outset  of  the  aims 
and  purpose  of  the  particular  collection  contemplated. 
Great  Libraries  have  usually  accrued  by  Copy-Tax,  by 
Gift  , and  (of  late  years)  to  some  extent,  by  Exchange, 
as  well  as  l)y  Purchase;  but  the  last-named  source  is 
the  only  one  which  can  habitually  and  safely  be  counted 
on,  as  the  mainstay  of  new  collections.  In  the  forma- 
tion of  such  collections  by  our  Towns,  .some  leading 
class  or  clas.ses  of  literature  should  he  selected  as  thdse 
in  which  the  Library  shall  be  most  carefidly  and  liber- 
ally built  up,  so  that  it  may  in  time  really  deserve,  in 
its  true  sense,  the  designation  a ‘Collection,’  not  a 
mere  chance  aggregation,  of  books.  Most  of  all,  it  was 
argued,  should  such  a Library  aim  at  the  possession  of 
the  completest  possible  .series  of  books  relating  to  the 
Town,  the  District,  and  Country,  to  which  it  belongs. 

* AntuH,  8I5.  ^ 
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Its  promoters  should  start  with  the  conviction  that 
books  have  as  truly  their  right  work  to  d(j  in  strengtlien- 
ing  and  deepening  our  patriotism;  in  keeping  vividly 
alive  onr  proud  remembrance  that  — 

In  our  lialU  is  hiin^ 

Arntoury  of  the  invincible  Knights  of  old; 

, ....  In  every  thing  wc  arc  sprung 

Of  earth's  tirst  blood;  have  titles  manifold; 

as  in  preventing  a just  national  pride  from  sinking  into 
mere  senile  vanity. 

II.  Passing  onward  to  the  consideration  of  the 
BuiLDrNGS  in  which  Libraries  are  to  be  stored  and 
used;  we  reviewed  the  chief  edifices  which  in  Europe 
and  in  America  have  attained  fame,  whether  for 
splendour  of  aspect,  or  for  well-adapted  arrangements 
of  plan  and  internal  construction.  ‘ Various  designs  and 
projects  for  Libraries,  not  yet  built,  were  also  con- 
sidered and  illustrated.  The  general  results  and  sug- 
gestions which  seemed  to  flow  from  the  inquiry  were 
then  enumerated.  It  was  noted  that  a Library-building 
should,  if  possible,  be  isolated  in  sitej  be  of  a form  to 
admit  of  easy  enlargement  without  overthrowing  the 
established  arrangements  and  economy  of  the  institu- 
tion, or  impeding  its  working,  wliilst  such  enlargement 

1 I had  placed  in  the  Engraver'«  bands  an  Klevation  and  Plan  of  the 
new  Town  Library  of  Liverpool,  in  addition  to  the  Hcries  of  illustrutioii.s 
which  the  Header  huM  before  him,  in  the  first  Chapter  of  Hook  II.  An 
unforeset*n  cireumatanee  has,  however,  ohligetl  tnu  to  omit  those  cuts, 
but  I must  not  omit  to  tender  my  best  thanks  to  Mr.  Pieton  and  to  Mr. 
Weightuian  fur  the  loan  of  the  original  drawings,  which  they  so  obligingly 
accorded  me. 


BOOK  IV. 

Cbapter  VIll 
Becapltiilittnrjr. 


(II  ) lUiiidingH. 
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(Miapter  VIII. 
Kvcapitulalory. 


(111.)  Claftcifica- 
tioo  nud 
CaUlogtien. 


should  he  in  hand ; that  a large  portion  ol  the  collection 
ought  t(j  be  within  view  at  one  time;  that  by  frequent 
(yet  light  and  ornamental)  galleries  the  books  should 
be  accessible  without  ladders;  that  the  Reading-Room 
should  be  distinct  from  the  ordinary  book-rooms; 
should  be  as  central  as  possible  in  its  position;  and  be 
completely  under  supervision  by  the  officers  and  staff ; 
and  that  an  ample  provision  of  small  working  rooms; 
would  be  found  true  economy  in  the  long  run.  Finally, 
it  was  suggested  that  open  fireplaces  have  some  ad- 
vantages over  pipe-warming  and  are  at  least  as  safe; 
and  that  gas  may  be  safely  introduced,  under  condi- 
tions and  with  contrivances  which  go  a great  way 
towards  mitigating  its  undoubted  mischiefs. 

111.  Pj-oceeding  to  the  subject  of  Classific.\tion 
and  Catalog'Jks;  the  piecedents  were  first  examined. 
The  various  sorts  of  Catalogues  which  have  been  com- 
piled, or  proposed,  were  passed  in  review.  It  was  ma<le 
apparent  that  whilst  the  difficulties  of  Classification 
are  admittedly  great,  there  are  difficulties  not  a whit 
less  real  or  serious  in  arranging  books  and  in  making 
Catalogues  without  Classification. 

It  might,  indeed,  have  been  added  that,  if  one  thinks 
deliberately,  the  platitudes  on  this  section  of  our  sub- 
ject, which  are  so  often  heard  from  the  lips  of  amateur 
or  halC-educated  Librarians — their  faces  t he  while  beam- 
ing with  self-comj)lacency, — are  simply  ludicrous.  For 
a Librarian  to  say  that  he  prefere  not  to  classify 
his  books;  is  much  as  though  a cutler  were  to  say  that 
he  liked  steel  best,  when  unpolished;  or  a sculptor 
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that,  for  his  part,  he  thought  marble  was  seen  to  most 
advantage  In  the  l)lock. 

The  various  Classificatory  systems  which  have  been 
proposed,  from  the  infancy  of  Printing  down  to  the 
present  day,  were  then  examined  and  analyzed.  It  ap- 
peared that  — numerous  as  they  are — all  of  them  may 
be  referred  to  one  of  two  groups;  the  first  group  claim- 
ing a scientific  genesis,  and  seeking  a philosophical 
precision;  the  other  content  with  the  more  modest 
pretensions  of  rendering  service  in  the  sejjaration  of 
things  that  plainly  differ,  and  in  the  facilitation  of  our 
daily  tasks. 

Notice  Wiu>  also  taken  of  the  veiy  abl*  articles  of  a 
writer  in  the  London  Journal  The  Atheiiwwn,  published 
in  1850,  in  which  was  sketched  the  plan  of  an  Uni- 
VKK.SAL  Catalogue.  Could  that  plan  be  carried  out  in 
a way  that  should  ensure  the  exclusion  of  all  entries  not 
actually  made  from  the  very  books  described,  such  a com- 
bination of  bibliographical  labour,  carried  on  in  all  the 
great  Libraries  of  the  world,  might  in  course  of  time 
achieve  a most  valuable  result.  Recent  experiments  in 
the  stereotyping  of  Catalogues  were  also  reviewed,  and 
it  was  shewn  that,  although  still  experiments,  they  are 
of  good  promise. 

With  special  regard  to  the  wants  of  our  Town  Li- 
braries, frequented  as  they  are  by  persons  of  the  most 
varied  degrees  of  education  and  acquirement,  some 
suggestions  were  then  offered  for  a simple  and  broadly- 
marked  scheme  of  Classification,  containing  very  little 
novelty,  and  no  super-subtle  refinements  at  all. 

The  details  of  Cataloguing  were  then  examined.  It 
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was  shewn  to  be  a professional  task,  needing  profes- 
sional study;  not  “the  proper  toil  of  artless  industry,” 
to  he  jjerforined  by  any  one  who  could  “beat  the  track 
of  the  alphabet  with  sluggish  resolution.”  It  became 
evident  that  in  constructing  the  plan,  there  must  be 
seeing  eyes  and  thinking  brains,  not  the  mere  sem- 
blances of  eyes  and  brains;  and  that,  in  its  execution, 
there  must  be  system  and  rules,  and  the  patient  unre- 
mitting application  of  them.  That  your  Catalogues 
when  made  should  be  printed,  was  seen  to  be  alike  the 
dictate  of  public  utility  and  of  good  economy;  it  being, 
however,  equally  evident  that  to  rush  into  print  with  a 
hurried  Gatalftgue  is  just  as  unwise  as  to  incense  the 
critics  with  an  immature  book. 

The  application  of  the  Classed  system,  when  once 
chosen,  to  the  material  arrangement  and  minor  details 
of  the  Library  was  then  considered;  and  various  ap- 
pliances were  suggested  in  the  shape  of  Shelf-Lists^ 
Press-Tablets,  and  the  like,  as  means  of  promoting 
order  and  facilitating  work.  'I’he  requirements  of  some 
special  collections — as  of  Early  Printed  Books — of  Pa- 
tent Specifications — of  Prints — and  of  Maps, — were  also 
glanced  at. 

IV.  Arriving,  at  length,  at  the  general  Administra- 
tion and  Government  of  Libraries,  some  of  the  preli- 
minary qualifications  requisite  for  Librarians,  and  for 
Boards  of  Management  were  considered.  The  more 
important  duties  of  each  were  reviewed.  The  needful 
establishment  or  staff  wjis  examined,  with  reference  to 
Libraries  of  various  kinds,  and  its  cost  was  illustrated 
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ries.  It  was  shewn  that  liere,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  a 
broad  demarcation  between  false  economy  and  true. 
That  to  estimate  “Dearness’'  and  “Cheapness”  solely 
by  the  amount  of  the  bills,  without  regard  to  (juality, 
efficiency  and  durability,  is  exceedingly  foolish,  although 
exceedingly  common. 

On  the  important  (piestions  of  the  terms  of  Acces- 
.siBiLiTY  to  Reading-Hooms,  and  the  public  Lending  of 
Books,  a broad  foundation  for  ju.st  conclusions  was  laid 
by  a careful  summary  of  evidence  recently  gathered 
from  almost  cverj’  considerable  Library  in  Euro{)e.  It 
then  became  obvious  that  whilst,  in  some  rtistances,  wide 
facilities  had  been  occasionally  abused,  the  main  re- 
sults of  experience  bore  conclusive  testimony  to  the 
wisdom  and  the  value  of  liberal  regidations  and  open 
doors.  It  was  seen  that  although,  on  close  scrutiny, 
the  practice  of  Continental  Libraries  is  soinatimes  found 
to  be  less  liberal  than  it  looks  on  the  face  of  Official 
Reports,  it  still  remains  true  that,  in  this  field  as  in 
some  other  fields  of  inquiry,  Britons  may  learn  some- 
thing from  foreigners.  That  matters  in  which  we  have 
been,  not  untruly,  held  to  be  backward,  .shoidd  be 
zealously  brought  uj>  to  the  level  of  the  matters  in 
which  we  have,  not  less  justly,  taken  a reasonable 
pride,  ought  surely  to  be  a national  desire.  And  I hope 
we  are  on  the  right  road  to  its  realization,  so  far,  at 
any  rate , as  respects  the  subject-matter  of  this  book. 

Here, — for  the  present,  at  all  events, — I close  a task 
which  has  been  the  occ.asional  employment  and  the 
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clilef  delight  of  some  of  the  best  years  of  my  life.  The 
difficulties  under  which  it  may,  at  times,  have  been 
pursued  will  form  no  excuse  for  the  shortcomings  of 
performance;  nor  indeed  can  they  claim  to  have  been 
other  than  the  usual  incidents  of  a protracted  task.  At 
some  such  times,  I have  ventured  to  indulge  the  hope 
that,  whatever  its  defects,  certain  things  in  this  book 
may,  perhaps,  he  a source  of  help  and  encouragement 
to  future  Librarians,  when  the  writer  shall  have  passed 
away.  And  1 would  fain  hope  so  still. 

The  calling,  like  other  callings,  has  its  special  plea- 
sures and  also  its  special  trials.  A man,  blessed  with  a 
taste  for  study,  whose  daily  avocations  send  him  into 
the  throng  of  the  busy  world,  may  find  in  books  an 
ever  new  field  of  relaxation,  in  which  the  turf  is  always 
springy,  and  the  flowera  continually  fresh  and  brilliant. 
Jaded  as  be  may  be  with  the  toils  of  business,  he  can 
there  breathe  a purer  atmosphere;  converse  with  loftier 
niinds ; look  forward  to  higher  than  finite  interests.  But, 
to  the  Librarian,  books  become  working  tools  and  daily 
breadwinners.  His  relish  for  them  may  be  kfeen.  His 
veneration  for  the  masterpieces  earnest  and  discriminat- 
ing. But,  at  times,  daily  and  hourly  familiarity  will 
somewhat  deaden  his  capacity  for  their  enjoyment. 
Wearied  with  the  title-page  researches  of  the  mere  Ca- 
taloguer, the  treasures  within  lose  something  of  their 
charm.  But  his  case  is  not  peculiar.  Nor  are  his  com- 
pensations far  to  seek. 

Something  of  this  sort  must  occasionally  be  felt  even 
by  men  who,  not  unworthily,  wear  the  dignity  and  sus- 
tain the  responsibility  of  the  highest  of  all  human  call- 
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iii"s.  He  who  ininistei's  at  the  Christian  altar,  vvitli  the 
most  devout  sense  of  his  duties,  and  the  most  ardent 
desire  to  discharge  them  with  singleness  of  mind,  innst 
sometimes  feel  that  the  routine,  even  of  that  solemn 
service,  has  its  depressing  as  well  as  its  supporting  in- 
fluences. He  cannot  always  rise  to  the  level  of  his 
theme.  He  becomes  cold  and  formal  when  he  would 
fain  be  inspired.  He  has  then  to  bear  in  mind  that,  be- 
sides the  path  of  vigorous  and  high-strained  exertion, 
there  is  a huml>ler  path  of  duty,  in  which  patient  con- 
tinuance has  its  special  s,anction  and  its  assured  re- 
ward. “They  also  serve,  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

In  like  manner,  those  who  are  attached  to  the  lower 
but  august  Priesthood  of  Literature,  however  humble 
their  grade  in  it,  have  many  kinds  of  work,  and  many 
degrees  of  enjoyment  allotted  to  them.  Some  of  their 
duties  may  be  discharged  none  the  less  earnestly  be- 
cause very  unobtrusively.  In  that  earnest  performance 
the  love  of  Literature  will  not  wax  cold,  though  it  may 
run  in  quieter  channels.  They,  too,  in  their  sjdiere, 
arc  the  appointed  ministers  of  truths  of  undying 
worth  and  significance.  A Library  ought  to  he  a 
perpetual  monitor  that  to  alternate  eager  toil, — whether 
it  be  to  heap  up  money  or  but  to  gain  bread, — with 
merely  selfish  indulgences,  is  no  right  plan  of  life;  that 
to  govern,  means  something  higher  than  to  watch  Trade 
and  punish  Crime;  that  class -hatreds  are  bad  mate- 
rials for  political  wisdom;  that  popularity-hunting  is  a 
poor  pursuit  for  an  imperishable  mind;  that  to  foster  no 
reverence  for  the  generations  which  are  gone,  is  a sure 
sign  that  men  have  iKJthing  within,  to  win  for  them  re- 
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wpcctful  memory,  during  the  briefest  span  of  the  gene- 
rations to  come. 

From  such  a point  of  view  as  tliis,  the  humblest  Li- 
brarian may  gloiy  somewhat  in  his  calling,  quite  ir- 
respectively of  its  present  appreciation,  or  its  visible 
‘•success.”  The  lowliest  Reading-Room  may  be  made 
the  sphere  of  some  noble  work.  What  may  there  be 
honestly  and  zealously  done,  with  no  flourish  of  trum- 
]>ets  or  shoutings  of  applause,  may  hold  its  divinely 
ap})ointed  place  in  that  mighty  labour  of  Human  Culture 
and  Human  Discipline  which  began  at  the  outer  gate  of 
Eden,  and  will  have  no  ending  until  Time  shall  be  no 
mo  ret 


THE  END. 
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Blue-books,  Piditical  nnei  Social  Worth  of 
the,  ii,  G12. 

Board  of  Admiralty,  Publications  of  the, 
ii,  G16. 

Boccaccio  visits  Monte  CaMiuo,  ^ 271 ; be- 
queaths his  books  to  the  Augustinians  of 
Florence,  i,  393. 

Bodleiak  Library;  Foundation  of  the,  ^ 
537 ; early  benefactors,  ^ 539 ; Acquisi- 
tions of  Selden's  Collection,  540;  Con- 
ditions nf  the  Gift,  541 ; Fairfax's  gifts, 
543 : Tabular  View  of  its  growth.  546: 
Bequest  of  Gough,  lb.;  of  Douce,  547 ; 
Accession  by  Copyrights,  548 : Mason’s 
Bequest,  lb,;  Notices  of  the  Oriental  and 
Biblical  MSSm  549;  of  the  MSS.  on 
British  History  and  Poetry,  551 ; of  the 
Printed  Rarities,  552;  Evidence  as  to  its 
liberal  management,  554 ; Suggestions  of 
the  Oxford  University  CoinmisKion  for 

68* 
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ltd  furth<‘r  hupruvt'tiiiMiUy  656;  and  ad) 
to  itd  C'atalo^ues,  6<>6 ; Musical  C*ollcc>  | 
lion,  507 ; I/ist  of  the  Chief  Librarians,  | 
573;  Wood's  Account  of  the  .Selden  ('ol-j 
lection,  674 i Hearne's  Account  of  his ! 
dismusal,  576;  Notices  of  the  Building,  | 
ii,  070.  I 

liouLKY  (Sir  Thomas),  hU  Life  and  Cha- ! 

racier,  i,  535 : his  Researches  for  htioks 

,1 

for  ihe  foundation,  537;  his  earlj  .Sta-  ^ 
lutes,  538 ; his  Will,  539 : Results  of  his  ^ 
Bargain  with  the  Stationers'  Companr, 

ii,  584. 

Boiii'S  (Eleanor  de),  OucheM  of 
bequeaths  various  books,  ^ 385. 

Hologna , Library  of  the  I'niversity  of,  ii,  3(>5. 
Honours  (Jacques),  acquires  part  of  the 
Henrj’  MSS.,  ^ ‘286. 

Homipacr,  the  Apostle  of  North  Germany, 

L ^ 

Hoftn.  Library  «>f  the  University  of,  ii,  491. 
BnaaiVARD  assists  in  founding  the  Geneva; 

Library,  ii,  409^  i 

Hook  Auctions,  early,  ii,  t ifl 
Bookbinding,  early  history  of  the  Art  of,  < 
ii , 959;  Monastic  and  Mediieval  ex-! 
ainples,  960 ; early  Continental  binders, 
964;  Jean  GrolUer,  the  liberal  patron! 
of  the  Art,  964 ; the  velvet  and  era-  ; 
broidered  bindings  of  English  artists,  i 
963;  Changes  in  the  Art  which  ensued  ! 
on  the  invention  of  Printing,  963 ; pro- I 
gress  of  the  Art  in  England  'under  the  j 
Tudor  monarchs,  967 ; in  Scotland  under  | 
James  VI.,  968 ; in  England,  after  the: 
accession  of  James,  968 ; Amateur  bind- 1 
ing,  973 ; English  bindings  of  Queen' 
Anne's  time,  974 ; extracts  from  the 
Diary  of  Humphrey  Wanley,  972;  Stale  i 
of  the  Art  in  France,  977 ; Roger  Payne,  j 
974 ; Contemporaries  and  Successors  of  t 
Payne,  976;  enibleuiatical  hindings,  973, 
Thomas  Hollis'  tastes  for  binding,  973; 
Boxerian  and  Lesne's  character  uf  him, 
978 ; Dihdin  and  his  Skirmishes  with 


the  French  Binders  and  their  poet,  978: 

La  Heliure,  futeme  en  »ir  cJtantg,  978 : 
Thouveniu  and  his  Successors,  979;  In- 
troduction of  new  machinery  and  its  re- 
sults, 081 ; Notices  of  the  choice  bind- 
ings exhibited  in  Loudon  in  1851,  982 ; 
Hints  and  Suggestions  to  Young  Libra- 
rians on  Bookbinding,  983. 

Books,  Local  Arrangement  of,  H,  83£L 

Collection  of.  Preliminaries,  ii,  569 ; 

Oy  Cop^^taz , 577 ; 5y  (Jijt,  603 ; /n- 

ti^ationai  Ktchange,  622:  hp  l^rchas(, 

6’JS 

Prices  of,  ii,  (?46;  657 : 659. 

^ Rarity  of,  Ciassificaiioii  of  the  causes 

and  degrees  of  the , ii,  647. 

Selection  of,  Naude's  Rules  respect- 

ing  the,  ii,  269. 

■ Suppressed,  ii,  650. 

Book  Trade,  Notices  of,  in  Glasgow,  il,  2^ 
\\'aiit  of  a History  of  the,  ii,  646. 

Book-Pre-<ses,  Constna  tion  of,  ii,  733. 

Bordfaur,  Town  Library  of,  ii,  343. 

Uorde^lfy  Abbey,  Bo(»ks  bequeathed  to,  375. 

Borruuko  (Cardinal  Feilerigo)  founds  the 
Ambrosian  Library,  ii,  360. 

Boifton.  Athenxum  Library  at,  ii,  194. 

City  Library  of,  its  foundation  and 

growth,  ii,  214;  munificent  benefactions 
of  Mr.  Joshua  Bales,  215;  extent  and 
use,  in  1858,  216;  New  Building  erected 
for  it,  701- 

State  Library  of  Massachusetts  at, 

ii.  209. 

Botfielu  (Beriah),  his  .Account  and  Cata- 
logues of  the  Monastic  Libraries  of  Dur- 
ham, ij  1 19. 

BotiiiKR,  President,  Part  of  his  MSS.  pre- 
served at  Troyes,  ii,  346;  others  at 
Montpellier,  328. 

BoviLLAvn  (Ismael),  his  Scheme  of  Classi  • 
fioation,  ii,  779. 

Brak  ioum  (Poggin)  visits  St.  Gall  and 
discovers  Quintilian,  L 263. 

Brarca<ciak  Library  of  Naples,  U,  376. 
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Brav  (Thomas).  Lite  uud  Labours  of^  7C2 ; 
benefaction  to  MaicLstone.  7f»6;  his  As- 
sociates, 7fi7. 

Brera  Library  ut  Milan,  ii,  3b4. 

Brnslau,  Library  of  the  University  of,  ii,  490. 

Bkii)ok8  (John),  Sule  of  his  Library,  ii,  i*2^- 

Brid^ewater  Library,  ii,  139. 

Bristol,  Town  Library  of,  ii,  740. 

British  Museum,  its  foundation  Collections, 
415 ; Will  of  Sir' Hans  Slouiie,  441 ; 
the  Establishment  Act,  442:  Constitution 
of  the  Trust,  44G ; ii,  940;  Kecommen- 
dations  on  tliut  point  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  1349,  ij  448 ; Resolutions  of 
the  Trustees  thereon,  it,  941 : List  of 
the  Present  Trustees,  ^ 449;  Benefat*- 
tion.s  of  Hollis,  451 ; of  Solomon  Du 
(.'usta,  452 ; and  his  Letter  to  the  Trust- 
ees, 453 ; Acquisition  of  the  Thomason 
Collection,  455 : Nature  and  extent  of 
that  Collection,  45G;  early  Librarians, 
4G1 ; Birch's  bequest,  402;  Sir  W.  Mus- 
grave's  Gifts,  463 ; the  Cracherode  Li- 
brary, 464;  the  Italian  Topographical 
Collections  of  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  467 ; 
Exiguity  of  the  early  Parliamentary 
(Ti'ants,  4GB ; Purchase  of  the  Lnns- 
dowuc  MSS.,  75. : bod  of  the  Hargrave 
and  Burney  Collections,  469;  Library  of 
King  George  HI.,  471 : Motives  of  the 
Gift  by  his  Successor,  473 ; the  Arun- 
delian  MSS.,  476 ; the  French  Revolu- 
tionary Tracts,  478 ; the  House  of  Com- 
mons Inquiry  of  1835-36,  479 ; Report 
and  Kecommendstions  of  the  Commit- 
tee, 481 ; increase  of  the  Parliamentary 
Grants,  and  its  results,  482 ; the  Chi- 
nese Collections,  484;  Mr.  Panizzi's  Sys- 
tematic Survey  of  the  Library  in  1845, 
485 ; its  consequences  in  the  increased 
liberality  of  Parliament,  487 ; Purchase 
• of  the  Printed  portion  of  the  Michael 
Hebrew  Library,  488 ; Accessions  to  the 
Department  of  MSS.,  489;  the  Grenville 
Library,  491 ; the  MSS.  from  the  Nitrian 


Monasteries..  494:  other  important  ac- 
cessions of  MSS.,  507 ; Table  illustrating 
the  growth  of  the  Printed  Books  de- 
partment, 5|^  Improvements  in  the  Read- 
ing-Rooms 511 ; Tabular  view  of  the 
Number  of  Header.^,  512;  Notices  of  the 
Cuttoupin  MSS.,  513 : of  the  Old  Royal 
MSS.,  514;  of  the  Harleiun  MSS.,  515; 
Statistics  of  Reading  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum, ii,  636 ; Account  of  the  Buildings, 
693;  the  Controversy  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  New  Rea<Ung-Koom,  695 ; Ac- 
count of  it#  Plan,  Arrangement,  and 
Appliances,  696 ; Fittings  of  the  New 
Reading-Room,  740;  the  Controversy  as 
to  the  Plan  and  Printing  of  the  Cata- 
logues, 852;  Reorganization  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committee,  ii,  941 ; its  Reading- 
Room  Service  recominemled  as  a model, 
955 ; Staff  and  Salaries^  1042. 

British  Patent  Office,  Account  of  the  Public- 
ations of  the,  ii,  617 ; Plan  for  therr 
' Classification,  911. 

British  Town  Libraries,  History  of  Ewart's 
Acts  for  enabling  Tow'u  Councils  to 
maintain,  |j  777;  Working  of  the  Acts, 
793;  Text  of  the  Acts,  821 ; Should  aim  at 
collecting  all  the  characteristic  editions 
of  Standard  British  Authors,  ii,  631. 

Bkown  (John  Carter),  Liberality  of,  to  the 
Library  of  Brown  University  in^  Rhode 
Island,  ii,  178. 

Brown  (William),  Liberality  of,  to  the  Free 
Town  Library  of  Liverpool,  ii,  816. 

Brow'll  University  in  Rhode  Island,  Library 
of  the,  ii,  176. 

Brownr  (Sir  Thomas),  his  opinion  that  there 
are  too  many  Libraries  in  the  World, 
ii,  61. 

BhC'iii.  (Count),  Library  of,  ii,  411. 

Brinet(J.  C.),  impeaches  the  originality  of 
Bacon's  Classification  of  Hunian  Know- 
ledge, ii,  762;  bis  Modificatioii.s  of  the 
Paris  Scheme,  794. 

Bryant  (Jacob),  bequeaths  part  of  his  Li- 
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brarr  to  Kings  College,  Cambridge,  U 
6*21 ; and  part  to  Blenheim,  ii,  146. 

BtrsK  (Martin)  leaves  a Library  which  is 
parchased  by  a joint-stock,  L 417. 

BriiTTMiB  Library  acquired  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  .Jena,  U,  470  •.  Goethe's  expedient 
for  iUt  accommodatiun,  471.  . 

Buildings  for  Libraries,  Notices  of,  ii,  667 ; 
Projects  and  designs  for,  707;  Practical 
Hints  and  Suggestions  on  the  roqnire- 
n>ents  of,  7*26 ; especially,  as  to  site  and 
form,  727 ; as  to  Galleries,  728:  as  to 
Ueading-Kooms,  720;  as  to  Working 
Booms,  Ib.;  as  to  Officers’  Apartments,  j 
730:  and  as  to  Lighting  and  Warming,  j 
731.  ! 

Buxai;  (Count  IL  von),  Character  of  his  | 
Library,  and  its  acquisition  for  Dresden,  { 
ii,  410:  the  Catalogue,  870.  ; 

Buroh  (Elizabeth  de),  t^dy  of  Ciart,  be- 1 
queaths  books  in  1356,  i(  374.  : 

Burgundian  Library  at  Brussels;  its  for- 
tunes during  the  French  Revolution, 
ii,  507. 

fiuryundy.  Libraries  of  the  Dukes  of,  i^  400; 
ii,  506. 

Burkbt  (Gilbert),  Hifdiop  of  Saiisbury.  coin- 
plains  p{  the  difficulty  of  access  to  the 
Cotton  Library,  i^  4*28:  his  benefaction 
to  Saltoun,  ii, 

Burnky  (Charles),  Purchase  of  his  Library 
for  tho  British  Museum,  ^ 401). 

BuTBXSCtioKN’a  System  of  Classification , ii, 
784. 

Byrom  (John),  Life  and  Character  of,  ii, 
157 ; his  Library,  158. 

htfzantium.  Libraries  of,  K UiL 

c. 

{■atn,  Public  Library  of,  ii,  333. 

C.£8AR  (Julius),  plan  of  a Public  Library 
for  Konie  ascribed  to  him,  2!L 

Cmukh  (Sir  Julius),  Narrow  escape  of  his 


valuable  Papers  from  the  Cheesemonger, 
liilL 

Calvin  (John),  the  books  of,  ii,  499. 
Cambray,  Town  Library  of,  ii,  342. 
Cambridye.  CuUegiate  Libraries  at,  i,  60<>. 

Fitzwilliam  Library  at,  i^  fa>4. 

Public  Library  of  the  University  of 

Its  fimndation  and  early  benefactions, 
593 ; temporary  acquisition  of  the  Lam- 
beth Library,  594:  Kustat’s  Gift,  595; 
the  Moore  Library,  596:  its  character 
and  principal  contents,  597 ; Epigrams 
on  the  Gift,  598  ; subsequent  acquisitions, 
599:  Increase  by  Copy-Tax,  600;  ii,  594: 
Sir  Samuel  M<»rland's  Gift,  601 : pre- 
.seiit  extent,  602 ; choice  books,  603;  List 
of  the  principal  Librarians,  Ih.-  Regnla- 
i lions  of  the  Beading  Boom,  ii,  1046;  Ue- 
; gulations  of  the  Loan  of  Books,  1060. 

I Camus'  System  of  Classification,  ii,  784. 

^ Canterbury.  Cathedral  Libraty,  of,  682. 

IJbrary  of  Christ  Church  Monastery 

at,  i^  101 : its  Catalogue  (printed  from 
■ MS.  Cott.  ifat.  A’.  iV;.  1 22.235. 

Library  of  St-  Augustine's  Monastery 
at,  103. 

Capki.l  (Edward),  Ufe  and  Pursuits  of,  ^ 
606 ; his  bequest 'to  Trinity  College  Cam- 
bridge, 607.  * 

Carlsrnbf.  Dncul  Library  at,  ii,  682. 

CarlitU,  Cathedral  Library  of,  ^ 710. 
Carlyle  (J,  D.),  Mission  of,  to  Turkey  in 
search  of  ancient  MSS.,  i,  liL 
Carlyle  (Thomas),  oh  printed  Catalogues 
of  Publie  Libraries,  ii,  858. 

Carmelites,  Origin  of  the  order  of,  i,  98. 
{Uirpentras,  Town  Library  of,  ii,  323. 
Carka,  Librananship  of,  at  the  Royal  Li- 
brary of  Paris,  ii,  271. 
iCasan^ia  Library  at  Borne;  ii,  35H;  its  Cn- 
Ulogue  by  Auditfredi,  S70. 

' Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Monastery 
of  Christ  Church.  Canterbury^  ij  12*i-*235. 

of  the  Library  of  the  Monastery  of 

Correy,  written  in  the  1 2th  Century,  ^ *230. 
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C»talu^ue  uf  the  remaiuM  of  the  C'orrey  Li- 
brary,written  in  the  Idth  Century,  L 
— of  the  Library  of  the  Monastery  of  &’t. 
fU^uier,  written  in  the  9th  Century^  L 297. 

Notice*  of  other  Monastic  (.'atalogues: 

— ]reihetiMtefthan,  L 329;  St.  Emmrrtm. 
329;  Tegernget,  330;  /fiVraux,  3^i3 ; irAiV* 
Ay.  or  Strt‘one»h<xth,  1U9. 

(Catalogues,  Preparation  of. 

Preliminaries,  ii,  748 : yarious  kinds  enu- 
nieruted,  749;  Alphabetical  Catalogues, 
according  to  the  subjects,  750;  Alpha- 
betical Catalogues,  according  to  aulh-' 
urs,  751 ; Classed  catalogues,  756;  Uif- 
hcnltles  of  Classification,  Ib. ; Johannes 
von  Muller  on  that  head,  757 ; Historical 
view  of  the  various  Classificatory  Schemes 
that  have  been  proposed,  761 ; Suggestions 
fur  the  simplification  of  Clossificatory 
Schemes,  808 ; Tabular  view  of  the  prin- 
cipal Schemes,  in  groups,  811;  Outlines 
of  a Scheme  suitable  for  Towu  Libra- 
ries, 813;  Details  of  Cataloguing : — Iden- 
tification of  authorship,  833;  Rules  for 
the  entry  of  anonymous  books,  834;  and 
of  apocryphal  books,  835,.  840 ; com- 
parative merits  of  full  titles  and  of  short 
titles,  843;  the  cataloguing  of  early 
printed  bemks,  846  ; Sises  of  books,  848 ; 
printed  forms  dr  title-slips,  849. 

Catalogues,  Printing  of.  I 

Ohjectiootf  to  the  Printing  of  Catalogues,  j 
lit  851 ; Cost,  653;  Discussion  iii  1849  I 
before  the  Commnsioners  on  the  British 
Museum,  854;  abstract  of  the  evidence 
pro  and  can,  856;  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  on  this  point,  859;  Jew- 
ett’s plan  for  stereotyping  Caialogue.s, 
865;  Report  of  a Committee  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute  thereon,  866;  the  Buuau 
and  Casanate  Catalogues,  870;  tiie  old 
Catalogues  of  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Paris , 871 ; Tasebereau’s  Catalogue  de  ‘ 
CHittoire  de  France,  872;  its  rules  and 
method,  873;  Specimen  of  it,  875;  Athe-  \ 


rueHm,  plan  of  a ‘Universal  Catalogue,' 
867 ; Specimens  of  a concise  printed  Ca- 
talogue suitable  for  Towu  Libraries.  878 ; 
— and  of  an  Index  of  Authors  thereto, 
882;— and  of  an  Index  of  Topics,  883 ; 
Printers  estimates  for  the  same,  884. 
or  er  of  entries,  885;  specimens  of 
prmted  Index-slips,  887. 

Catania,  Libraries  of,  ii,  378. 

Cathedral  Libraries  of  Lnglaud,  i.  686. 

of  Ireland,  ii,  8iL 

- ■ — of  Scotland,  ii,  4J- 

(’ii.vMFOKT,  Librarianship  uf,  at  the  Royal 
Library  of  Paris,  ii,  271. 

Chvxoos  (Richard),  Bishop  oj  Chichester, 
beqiieuths  books  in  1253,  ^ 322> 

('ll ARLES  the  Bald  King  of  France,  collects 
a Library,  i,  370. 

CiiABLRS  V.,  A7«y  o/  Fratice,  collects  a Li- 
brary, i,  389 ; its  subsequent  fortunes,  Ik. 
Charleston  Library  Society,  ii,  191. 

Chester,  Cathedral  Library  of,  ^ 709, 
CiiKTHAU  (Humphrey),  birth  and  edu<^tion 
of,  i,  625;  tlie  prosperous  trader  an  un- 
willing courtier  626 ; his  troubles  about 
ship-money,  627 ; the  merchant  and  the 
herald,  631 : Correspondence  with  a Crom- 
wellian Mayor-General,  632;  other  hard- 
ships in  di.sturbed  times,  632 ; iiUod  tuum 
teue,  633;  Chethara’s  Will,  634;  his 
Trustees,  637 ; Appropriation  of  the  Re- 
sidue uf  his  estate,  639 ; Account  of  his 
extant  papers,  661. 

Chetham  Library  at  Manchester: — 

* The  Old  Baronial  Hall  of  the  La  Warre.s, 
623;  its  ac»iuisitiou  by  Chetham's  Trust- 
ees, 636 ; early  benefactions,  640;  Pro- 
gress of  the  Library  during  the  la.st 
century,  641 ; Prices  of  Black  Letter  Ra- 
rities, then  and  now,  Ih. : Contrast  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  Library  and  the  School, 

• 643  : Visit  uf  De  Foe,  647  ; and  of  Psau- 
manuzur,  648 : Purchases,  649 : Radcliffe’s 
Catalogue,  65U:  clas.sitication  of  the  Li- 
brary, 65 1 ; its  poverty  in  r«*ecnt  literal- 
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are,  65!3;  the  meautt  and  opportunities 
uf  improTemenUy  656 ; general  character 
of  the  Library,  659;  account  of  the  col* 
lection  of  MSS,  661 ; and  of  Ualli- 
well  series  of  broadsides  and  ballads,  6T2. 

('hetham  Parochial  or  Church  Libraries,  ij^  T59. 

CkicheMtsr,  Cathedral  Library  of,  ^ C9L 

CHOt'BSKH  (Antoine  de),  Seigneur  de  Maigne, 
Library  of,  ^ 410. 

Christian  III,  King  •>/  /jenmark,  founds  the 
Royal  Library  of  Copenhagen,  ii,  514. 

Christian  IV.,  King  of  Dentnark,  continnes 
his  Predecessor's  work,  ii,  520. 

(7irisfia«*n,  University  Library  of,  ii,  526. 

Chbisttna  of  Sweden,  Library  of  now  in  the 
Vatican  (Bibliotheca  Alexandrina),  ii,  351. 

(!burch  Libraries,  early,  i^  752. 

in  England,  commencement  of,  by  the 
proclamation  directing  the  deposit  of  the 
English  Bible,  756;  their  subsequent  liis- 
tory  traced,  757,  seqq.  Church  Libra- 
ries of  Humphrey  Chetham  at  Turton, 
Gorton,  etc.,  in  Lancashire,  759;  Act  of 
Queen  Anne  for  the  preservation  of 
Church  and  Parochial  Libraries,  767 ; 
their  neglect  and  decay,  779. 

Churchmen,  (of  medieval  and  later  ages), 
prominent  amopgst  the  founders  of  Li- 
braries, ii,  557. 

Cicero's  Notices  of  his  Library,  ^ dih 

i'lairratut,  Portion  of  the  MSS.  of,  now  at 
Troyes,  ii,  347. 

Classen's  Library  at  Copenhagen,  ii,  524. 

Classification  of  MSS.,  ii,  921 ; of  Prints, 
923;  of  Maps,  921. 

Classificatory  Schemes: — uf  Aldus,  Etienne, 
and  other  early  printers,  759;  ofGesner, 
760;  of  Floriaii  Trcfler,  761 ; of  Chris- 
toflo  de  Savigny,  762 ; of  Baron,  763 : D’A- 
lembert's elaboration  of  Bacon's  Scheme, 
765;  Other  modifications  of  it  by  Re- 
gnault-Wariu , Laire,  and  others,  767 ; 
Scheme  of  John  Hhodius,  IIl;  of  Clau- 
dius Clement,  786;  of  Naude,  769 ; of 
iScheme  of  7Jj  of  Gamier,  772:  of  Leib 


nitz,  774;  of  Prosper  Marehaud , 775 ; 
of  Fontanini,  776;  of  Girard,  777 ; of 
Middleton,  778;  of  Gabriel  Martin,  779; 
Division  uf  these  various  Schemes  into 
groups,  781 ; Scheme  of  Ameilhon,  78^; 
of  Camus,  Jb. ; of  Butenschoen,  784;  of 
Dauoou,  785;  of  Parent,  786;  of  Ersch 
(Jena  Ilepertorium) , 787 ; of  Denis,  Ib. ; 
of  Olenin,  788;  of  GirauU,  7&.V  of 
Coleridge,  789;  of  Bcntham,  790;  of 
Home,*791;  of  Barbier,  794;  of  Achard, 
Brunet,  and  others,  Ib. ; of  Ampere,  795; 
of  Albert,  796;  of  Merlin,  799;  of  Lonl 
Lindsay,  8D2 ; of  Mr.  S.  Eyre,  803;  of 
Schleicrmacher,  804;  of  Dr.  AV.  D.  Wil- 
son, 806 ; Suggestions  for  greater  simpli- 
fication of  Classificatory  Schemes,  808: 
Tabular  synoptical  Views  of  the  princi- 
pal Schemes,  81 1 ; Suggested  Outlines 
of  a Scheme  fur  Town  Libraries;  813. 

Clement's  (Claudius)  Scheme  of  Classifica- 
tion, ii,  768. 

Clement  (David),  on  the  .causes  and  de- 
grees of  Rarity  in  Books,  ii,  647 

Clinton  MSS.  at  Albany,  ii,  208. 

Liln'ary  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey 
of,  ^ 291 ; its  course  of  Studies  and  Dis- 
cipline, 295. 

(.'ODKIMGTON  (Christopher),  his  Life,  and  Be- 
quest to  All  Souls  College,  i^  584. 

Codex  Leicestrensis,  i^  750. 

CoLDBRT'a  zealous  labours  for  the  Royal 
Library  of  France,  ii,  248. 

('oLBRiDOK'a  Ktaay  on  Method,  ii,  790. 

Collectors,  Usual  Reluctance  of,  to  contem- 
plate the  dispersion  of  their  treasures  ii,605. 

Collier  (John  Payne),  on  Printed  Catalo- 
gnes,  ii,  858. 

<\dumbia  College (Xew  yor7'^,Lihrary  of,ii,IT5. 

Colombian  Library  at  Seville,  ii,  5,53. 

Columbti/i,  State  Library  of  Ohio,  at,  ii,  205. 

(Simmons,  House  of  Library  of  the,  ii,  103. 

Concord,  State  Library  of  New  Hampshire 
at,  ii,  205. 

Congress  Library  at  Washington,  ii,  203. 
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CoNRisia  (HerniaQii),  hU  Aceoant  of  the 
Diii'al  Library  of  Wolfenbutlel,  li,  425. 
Constantinople,  Ancient  Libraries  of^  QiL 

Researches  for  Ancient  MS»S.  at , i,  7^ 

Mission  of  J.  1).  Carlyle  ^ Enquiries 
ofToderini,  77^  Mission  of  Lebarbier,  IS* 

Alleged  destruction  by  Leo  HI.  of  a 

Library’  at,  b 72. 

Cooper  (Charles  Purton),  Liberal  Gifts  of, 
to  Lincoln's  lim  Library,  b 
t openhayen,  Royal  Library  at ; ;ts  foundation 
and  early  history,  ii,  514;  its  collection 
of  the  Old  Literature  of  the  Northmen, 
516;  its  Astronomical  M8S.,  517 ; the 
Reitser  Collection,  518 : Rapid  growth 
of  the  Royal  Library  uuder  Christian 
IV..  520;  Absorption  of  the  Gottorp  Col- 
lection, 52 1 ; Visits  of  Keniiicott  and  of 
Sir  William  Jones,  .^22. 

University  Library  of,  ii,  523. 

Copy*Tax  usually  sprang  from  a Censor- 
ship, ii,  577 ; extent  of  the  exaction  in 
France  and  Italy,  578 ; in  Spain,  579; 
in  Germany,  580;  in  Switzerland  aud 
Denmark,  582;  in  Sweden,  Russia,  and 
America,  583;  in  England,  584;  Provi- 
stons  of  the  Sedition  Acts,  and  of  the 
8 Queen  Anne,  585;  Bentley’s  Account 
of  the  evasions  of  the  Act,  586;  Subse- 
quent Amendments,  587 ; Cases  decided, 
588;  The  Commons*  Committee  of  1813, 
589;  and  that  of  1818,  lb, ; Present  Law, 
590;  Recent  evasions,  591 ; and  measures 
adopted  by  Mr-  Panizzi  for  its  better  en- 
forcement,  592;  Operation  of  the  enact- 
ment as  respects  the  British  Museum, 
.>92 ; the  Bodleian  Library,  593 ; at  Cam- 
bridge, 594;  ij  GOO;  and  at  Dublin,  il, 
54,  597 ; General  Deductions,  599;  the 
Grants  from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  600; 
Want  of  an  Official  printed  Register  of 
all  publications  received  by  Copy-Tax, 601. 
t'ork,  Cathedral  Library,  ii,  8£L 
CoRKEY  (Bolton),  On  Printed  ('atalogues.  ii, 


Corporations,  Management  of  Public  Librarie^ 
by  English:  at  Norwich,  739;  at  Bris- 
tol, 741 ; at  I/eicester,  747 ; at  Manches- 
ter, ^ 809;  ii,  1030;  at  Liverpool,  ij,  816; 
General  remarks  on,  ii,  56(). 

Corpus  ChrUti  College,  Cambridge,  Library 
of,  ij  612  ; Archbishop  Parker’s  Bequest 
and  Regulations,  60.3. 

Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  Library  of, 
i,  590. 

CoRSixi  Library  at  Rome,  ii,  359. 

Correy,  Library  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey 
of,  its  Foundation  and  early  History,  b 
237;  Reprint  of  Its  12th  Century  Cata- 
logue, 239;  The  Corvey  Tacitus,  247 ; 
Reprint  of  a Recent  Catalogue  of  the 
remains  of  the  old  Library  and  of  the 
new  additions,  250. 

Cosmo  ns*  Medici  as  a Collector  of  Books, 
L 39. 

Costa  (Solomon  da),  bis  Gift  to  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  and  Letter  to  the  Trustees,  ^ 
452 ; Thomas  Hollis’s  Account  of  him,  454. 

CoTToa  (Sir  Robert  Bruce),  his  Life  and 
Character,  L 426;  his  Death,  hastened  by 
the  sealing  up  of  his  Library,  428;  bis 
Library  acquired  by  Act’  of  Parliament 
for  the  Public,  429. 

CoTTOX  (Sir  John)  augments  his  Grand- 
father’s Library,  ^ 427 ; Churlishly  ex- 
cludes Bishop  Burnet  from  access  to  it,  428. 

Cottonian  Library,  Foundation  and  rapid 
growth  of  the,  i,  426;  is  acquired  by  Par- 
liament for  the  Public,  429;  early  projects 
for  its  combination  with  other  collec- 
tions, 430;  ita  removal  to  Essex  House, 
and  thence  to  Aslibnrnham  House,  4.31 ; its 
partial  destruction  by  fire,  432 ; subse- 
quent restoration  of  many  of  the  burnt 
MSS-,  433;  its  character  and  extent,  513; 
Bequest  of  Arthur  Edwards  for  its  aug- 
mentation. 434 ; its  transfer  to  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  Jb, 

CocRTEx  (William),  Life,  Parentage,  and  Col- 
lections of,  ^ 440. 
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Craciikmode  ((.'layton  Mordaunt),  Library  of, 
ij  463 ; Gratulytory  and  descriptive  verses 
addre^^ed  to  him  on  his  Library,  4G4 ; 
its  bequest  to  the  British  Museum,  465. 

Crnroif,  I'niversity  Library  at,  i^  .’>41. 

Ca.siK  (G.  L.),  on  Printed  ('atalof^ues,  ii,  M58. 

Crrmomm,  mss.  of,  at  Monte  Cussino,  i^ 
276. 

CkEWB  (Nathaniel),  BitiJtbp  of  Durham,  founds 
a Librarj*  at  Hamburgh  Castle,  ij  769. 

CaoKEk  (J.  \V.),  on  Printed  Catalogues,  ii, 

Cromwell  makes  a liberal  Gift  lo  Glas*  > 
gow  University  (redeeming  an  unfulfilled  I 
promise  of  Charles  ii,  21j  promotes  I 
a Subscription  in  his  Army  for  the  ptir>  I 
chase  of  UssherV  J^ibrary,  49;  Calumnies,  | 
in  relation  to  this  Library,  of  certain  of 
Ussher’s  biographers,  a£L 

Cromwell  (Thomas),  Earl^oj  Ewz.  accepts 
bribe.s  in  relation  ,to  the  visitation  and 
suppression  of  Monasteries,  L 3.55. 

CuREoa  (liobert)  visits  the  Monasteries  of 
the  Levant  in  search  of  MSS.,  497 ; his 
Negociations  with  the  Armenian  and 
Abys.<)inian  Monks,  498. 

D. 

Dalbbro,  The  Prince  Primate  von,  Bene-* 
factions  of,  to  Wurzburg,  ii,  478. 

D'Alkmdkrt'u  Klaboration  of  Bacon’s  Scheme 
of  ('lassificatioii,  ii,  76.S. 

Danish  Libraries,  Kdgulations  of  Public  Ac- 
cess to  and  their  results,  ii,  994. 

Libraries  of,  ii,  429. 

Dartmouth  College  Library,  ii,  179. 

Dahmou’s  Kstimatc  of  the  Literary  Services 
of  the  Dominicans,  i,  308;  Librananship 
at  St.  Genevieve,  ii,  :i<i9;  his  Scheme  of 
Classification,  785. 

Davy  (Sir  Humphrey)  makes  experiments  on 
the  IJerciiIunenm  MSS.,  fifi, 

DcroB  visits  the  C'hetham  Library  at  Man- 
chester, 648. 


I Delessbrt  (Benjamin),  ProJet  (Tune  6iA/io- 
thkifue  circulaire.  by,  ii,  7iO. 

Drift,  Library  at.  ii,  49S, 

Denis'  Scheme  of  Classification,  ii.  787. 

Denmark,  Law  of,  as  to  Copy-Tax,  ii,  .582, 

f*rrry.  f'athedral  Library  of,  ii,  ILL 

I Devonshire  Library,  ii,  141. 

D'Ewrb  (Sir  Symonds),  Testamentary  dis- 
posal of  his  Library,  l,  435. 

Diana  of  Poitiern.  as  an  atuateur'of  Book- 
binding, ii,  966. 

; Dibdin  (T.  F.),  Achievements  of,  at  Lin- 
coln Cathedral  Library,  ij  694;  his  re- 
buff at  Vire,  ii,  336;  bis  skirmish  with 
the  French  bookbinders,  978;  his  ac- 
count of  the  Spencer  Library,  148. 

Didebot*8  Library  preserved  at  the  Her- 
mitage. near  St.  Petersburgh,  ii,  .547. 

Diemvois,  a A'un  of  Wetaobrunn,  Labours  of, 
as  a Scribe,  ^ 322. 

Diouy  (Sir  Ketielm)  is  a great  Beiiefact4^r 
to  the  Bodleian,  i^  539 ; Seizure  of  his 
Library  at  Paris,  and  its  subsequent  Sale 
in  Loudon,  ii,  1 15;  His  Benefactious  to 
Harvard  College  Library,  Massachusetts, 
ii,  167. 

Dijon , Library  of  tbe  Dukes  of  Burgundy 
at,  i,  409. 

Diodorus  Siculu$,  Account  of  the  Library 
of  Osymandyas,  by,  ^ 32. 

Dioa  Cassius,  Account  of  Roman  Libraries 
by,  ij  36. 

Dominicans,  Daunou's  Estimate  of  tbe  Ser- 
vices of  the,  to  Literature,  ^ 308;  their 
Library  auOxford,  307:  At  Venice,  308 : 
the  Controversy  of  those  at  Cologne 
with  John  Keuchlin,  346.  * 

Douay,  the  Library  of,  ii,  339. 

Doucb  (Francis)  bequeaths  his  Library  to 
the  Bodleian,  i^  547. 

Dresden,  Royal  Library  at,  originally  founded 
at  Annaberg,  ii,  408;  brought  to  Dresden 
by  Christian  ^ 76.;  largely  augmented 
by  Augustus  *the  Physically  Strong', 
409:  at'quires  ihe  Hunuu  Library,  41(>: 
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ami  that  of  Count  Hruhl.  411 ; Nupoloon  • 
borrows  books  froiv  it,  on  his  roud  to’ 
Russia,  Ib.:  its  subseqtu'nt  acciissiona  and  ! 
its  choice  MSS.,  41*2.  i 

Ihibtin.  Library  of  the  KinK's  Inns  at,  ii,  ] 

Royal  Dublin  Society,  ii,  12. 

Irish  Academy,  ii,  7G. 

~ Trinity  Collej^e,  ii,  4f>. 

Marsh’s  library  at,  ii, 

Du  Casoe,  mss.  of,  at  the  Imperial  Li- 
brary of  Paris,  il, 

Dtf>i.ET  (Sir  Rfiberl),  Titular  Duke  »/  Sorth- 
umbertand,  his  Proposition  to  bridle  Par- 
liaments the  occasion  of  the  sealing  up 
of  the  Cotton  Library,  i,  427. 

Dumas  (Jean),  Seiyneur  de  /'/s/c,  Library  of, 

ii  AliL 

Dunblane.  Leightonian  Library  at,  ii,  illL 

Durham.  Cathedral  Library  of,  i,  71(». 

Library  of  the  Benedictines  of,  C 118; 

its  extant  Catalogues,  119. 

E. 

East  India  House,  Library  at  the,  ii,  9i;. 

Edinburgh,  Advocates  Library  at,  ii,  3, 

Signet  Library  at,  ii,  ifi. 

University  Library  at,  ii,  LL 

Ladies  of,  Active  canvass  ofthq,'ou 

behalf  of  David  Hume,  as  Candidate  for 
the  Librarianship  of  the  Facnlty  of  Ad- 
vocates, ii,  5. 

Edwards  (Major  Arthur)  bequeaths  his  Li- 
brary and  an  endowment  fund,  as  au 
augmentation  to  the  Cotton  Library,  i, 
434. 

Egdert  (Arcbbishop)j  Library  of,  at  York,  ^ 
104. 

b>»EBToN  (Francis  Henry),  Earl  ai  Bridge- 
tcatet,  founds  by  Will  the  Egerton  Col- 
lection of  MSS.  at  the  Briti.sh  Museum, 
ij  526 ; Notices  of  the  MSS.  acquired,  Ih. 

Einsiedeln,  I.4brary  of  the  Benedictines  of, 
i,  505. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  is  vainly  exhorted  to 


found  a worthy  Royal  Library  at  White- 
hall; 418. 

Ely,  Cathedral  Library  of,  ^ 691. 

Emanue]  College  Library,  Cambridge,  622. 

England,  Royal  Library  of,  the  Beginnings  of, 
ij  391 Entries  in  the  Wardrobe  Ac- 
counts of  Edward  IV’.,  relating  to,  Ib.; 
Henry  VII.  acquires  vellum  copies  of  the 
boolrs  printed  by  Antoine  Verard,  416; 
Neglected  by  Henry  VHI.,  Ib.;  its  pro- 
gress, under  the  care  of  Cheke  and 
Aschniu,  in  the  succeeding  reign,  417: 
Efforts  made  to  interest  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  improving  it,  418;  Paul  Hentzner’s 
V’^isit  to  it,  419;  its  first  noticeable  pro- 
gress the  result  of  Prince  Heifry’s  inter- 
est in  it,  419;  acquisition  of  the  Liimley 
and  Arutidel  Collections,  Ib.;  Patrick 
Young  becomes  Librarian,  420;  and  is 
succeeded,  in  the  (’ivil  VV'ar  times,  by 
Peters,  Ireton,  and  W’liitelocke,  421 ; 'suf- 
fers but  little  damage  at  this  penod,  Ib.; 
its  subsequent  progress  under  Richard 
Bentley,  422;  Bentley’s  Pro/)oso/ for  build- 
ing a Hoyal  Library  and  endowing  it  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  423;  its  transfer  to 
the  British  Museum,  426;  Notice  of  some 
of  its  choice  treasures,  .514. 


ENGLISH  BIBLE, 


7.^3. 


Krichsex’s  Labours  in  the  Royal  Librar}* 
at  Copenhagen,  ii,  522. 

Erlangen,  University  Library  of,  II,  486.  < 

Eicorial,  the  Royal  Library  at  the,  ii,  550 : its 
choice  MSS.,  551 ; and  Catalogues,  li,  552. 

Estiennb  (Robert),  his  Scheme  of  Classifi- 
cation, ii,  760. 

Euobne  of  Prince,  Library  of,  ii,  388. 

Evf.lys  (John)  visits  the  5Iuseum  of  Wil- 
liam Courten,  ^ 440;  visits  the  Libraries 
at  Cambridge,  595 ; advises  Pepys  on 
the  Collection  of  Prints  , 615;  lament.^ 
the  neglect  of  Libraries  in  England.  773: 
his  Account  of  the  Private  Librarie^ 
with  which  he  had  been  personally  ac- 
quainted, ii,  111:  Notices  of  his  own 
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Library  at  Wotton,  151 : his  Negociations 
with  Bi»liop  Cosin,  Ih. : his  Account  of 
the  loss  of  State  Papers  obtained  from 
him  by  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale  ^ 152; 
his  translation  of  Naude’s  .-lets  pour  dret- 
»«r  une  Bxbliothhqut . 633:  incites  Mr. 
Howard  to  gire  to  the  Royal  Society  the 
Arundel  Library,  li,  90;  visits  the  Am- 
brosian Library  at  Milan,  ii,  HtiO. 

Evbbuakd,  Count  of  /’Viw/i, -Library  of,  ^ 
369. 

EwAai's  Acts,  History  of,  ^ 772;  Working 
of,  793:  Text  of,  821. 

Committee  on  Public  Libraries  of 
1849—52;  i,  777. 

Exeter^  Cathedral  Library  of,  ^ 754. 

Kykb  (Samuel),  his  Outline*  of  a Cla**ifca- 
iory  Scheme,  ba-sed  on  Locke,  li,  8Q3. 

F. 

Fahhe  Library  at  Montpellier,  ii,  327. 

I*  AiRFAX  (Thomas)  Bard  Ettirfax , Benefac- 
tions of,  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  543. 

Farmer  (Richard),  Library  of,  ii,  130. 

FerrarUf  University  Library  of,  ii,  365. 

Fbrrboles  (Tonantius),  Library  of,  368. 

Fiwcii  (Robert),  his  bequest  to  Oxford,  i^  583. 

Fittings  of  Libraries,  il,  733. 

Fitkgbrald  (Gerald),  Earl  of  Kildare ^ Li- 
brary of,  ii,  113. 

Fitzwilliam  Library  at  Caintridgc,  ^ 604. 

Flavice  Vopiseva,  Account  of  Homan  Li- 
braries by,  i,  5L 

Fleuryt  Library  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey 
of.  ij  281 ; Devastations  of  the  Huguenots, 
285;  Partial  recovery  of  its  treasures, 
286;  Final  dispersion,  lb. ; Part  of  the 
MSS.  now  at  Geneva,  28.5.  ■ 

Florence,  Libraries  of,  ii,  366. 

Flori's,  a Priest  of  Lyons,  Library  of, 
369. 

Fontainebleau,  Royal  Library  of  France  re- 
moved to  Fontainebleau,  ii,  244. 

FoxtamnPh  Scheme  of  Classiheation  as  de- 


veloped in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Impe- 
» riali  Library,  ii,  ,776. 

Fol’qukt  (Nicholas),  Library  of,  ii,  249 

France,  Copy-Tax  Enactments  in,  ii,  578:  Im- 
perial,  formerly  Royal,  Library  of,  its 
foundation,  ii,  243;  Librarianship  of  De 
Thon,  246;  Acquisition  of  the  Library 
of  Catharine  de  Medicis,  246;  Lt- 
brariauship  of  Jerome  Bignon,  247  ; that 
of  Bishop  Colbert , 249;  Removal  of  the 
Library  to  the  Rue  Vivienne,  249;  Oriental 
Acquisitions,  250;  Loss  of  the  De  Thou 
Library,  251 ; Augmentation  of  the 
French  Historical  MSS. , 253:  Foreign 
Interehauges,  255 ; Lister’s  Account  of 
his  Visit  to  the  Royal  Library  in  1698, 
256 ; Thefts  of  Jean  Aymont,  257 ; Ac- 
quisition of  the  Maps  and  MSS.  of  Sir 
W.  Petty,  259;  the  Library  remodelled, 
260;  Founnont’s  Account  of  the  Oriental 
MSS.,  261 ; Removal  of  the  Library  to 
the  Mazarine  Palace,  262;  Mission  of 
Seviti  and  Fourmoot  to  ConstantinopK*, 
263 ; Large  acquisitions  of  MSS.,  264; 
Succession  of  Librarians,  265;  MSS.  of 
Do  Cange;  76, ; Publication  of  Catalo- 
gues, 266;  Acquisition  of  the  Library  of 
Huet,  267 : Le  Prince’s  Essai  Hi*torique 
sur  la  Bibliotk'eqne  du  Hoi,  268  ; the 
Royal  Library  during  the  Revolutionary 
tempest,  270;  the  misfortunes  and  murder 
of  Carra,  Cbamfort,  and  Lefevre  d’Or- 
messon  de  Noyseau,  271 ; the  Vandalism 
of  the  Terror,  272;  Ameilhon's  Commis- 
’ sioQ  to  obliterate  heraldic  bearings  and 
emblems,  273;  the  Report  of  Villar  on 
the  reorganization  of  the  National  Li- 
brary, 274 : its  vast  accessions  from  Con- 
6scation  and  other  sources,  276 ; Labours 
of  Van  Pract,  278;  the  accumulation  of 
MSS.,  279 : the  Napoleonic  acquisitions, 
260;  Notes  of  eye-witnesses  under  the 
Empire,  281 ; the  reorganization  of  1828, 
283:  Guizot's  organization  of  1832,  284 : 
Death  of  Van  Pract,  285 : Alterations 
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iutruilui'ed  by  Salvandy  in  1839,  287 1 
Special  GrantH  for  Catalogues , 288 : 
Kurther  orgaiiir  thangea,  290 ; Reoent 
aeqaisitiona,  Taschereau's  Report  on 
the  Catalogues,  293;  Synopsis  of  the 
t'ontcnts  of  the  Imperial  Library  in  1850, 
294 : Finance,  295 ; Report  of  the  Me- 
rimec  ConimUsioii  of  1858,  296;  Conse> 
quent  alterations  in  the  urganixation,  3lX); 
the  Buildings,  676;  History  of  the  Ma- 
Karine  Palace,  677 ; Visconti’s  Plans  of 
Reconstruction,  708;  Leon  de  Laborde’s 
plan,  709 ; the  plan  of  the  Taschereaii 
Catalogues,  872;  Specimens,  875 ; Loral 
arrangement  and  system  of  press-mark- 
ing, 891 ; Observations  of  the  Commis- 
sions thereon,  892. 

France,  Provincial  Libraries  of,  ii,  315. 

Legislation  regulating  them,  317. 

Franciscans.  The  Root  and  the  Branches, 
L 9^  their  eager  quest  for  books,  304; 
And  liberality  in  communicating,  305: 
Library  of  the  London  Franciscans,  lb.; 
of  those  at  Oxford,  306;  at  Annaberg. 
310;  at  Oschatz,  312. 

Franeker^  Library  at,  ii,  498. 

Frankfort  on  Maine,  Libraries  of,  ii,  444; 
Regulations  of  Free  Access,  and  their 
results,  999. 

FaAXKLiK  (Benjamin)  founds  the  Philadel- 
phia Library,  ii,  183. 

Frbdsbick,  Duke  of  Urbino,  Library  of,  i,504. 

Fbbdbbick  I^  Kiny  of  Pruetia,  augments  the 
Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  ii,  414;  his 
private  Libraries  at  Potsdam,  and  else- 
where, 415. 

Fredbricr,  hi,  Amy  of  Denvxarkt  largely 
augments  the  Royal  Library  at  Copen- 
hagen, ii,  515. 

French  Libraries,  Regulations  of  Public  Ac- 
cess to,  and  their  results,  ii,  995. 

Ft'LLBR  (Thomas),  Account  by,  of  the  ruin 
and  dispersion  of  Monastic  Libraries,  ^ 
361, 

Furniture  of  Libraries,  ii,  737. 


G. 

Garelli  (P.  N.)  bequeaths  his  books  to  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  ii.  391 

Gabnikr’s  Systetna  Bibliotheca  CoUegii  /’«- 
nVfensis  Societati*  Jem,  ii,  772. 

Garrick  (David)  collects  early  English 
Plays,  which  are  given  to  the  British 
Museum  by  his  Widow,  i^  467. 

Genera,  Town  Library  of.  History  and  prin- 
cipal contents  of  the,  ii,  499;  its  MSS., 

Genoa,  Libraries  of,  ii,  382. 

Geographical  CoHe(3ioos,  Classification  of, 
ii,  927. 

GsohoB  I^  King  of  Great  Britain,  gives  to 
the  University  of  ('umbridge  the  Library 
of  Bishop  Moore,  i^  596. 

Gkobgk  hi.,  Amy  of  Great,Brituin,  gives  to 
the  British  Museum  the  Old  Royal  Li- 
brary,  i^  426;  and  also  the  Thomason 
Collection  of  Tracts,  455  ; collects  a su- 
perb Library  at  Buckingham  House,  471 ; 
tyhich  is  given  by  George  IV.  to  the 
British  Museum,  473;  a few  of  its  books 
remain  at  Windsor,  474;  Notices  of  some 
of  the  Rarieties  in  this  Library,  529. 

German  States,  Copy-Tax  Laws  of  the,  ii, 
581. 

Gbsnbb’s  Scheme  of  Classification,  ii,  760. 

Ohenty  University  Library  of,  ii,  509. 

Gibbok  (Edward),  Library  of,  It,  134. 

Gibblin  (Jacques),  Labours  of,  at  Aix , ii, 

326. 

Giessen,  University  Library  of,  ii,  481. 

Gifts  not  to  be  relied  on  for  the  formation 
of  a Library,  ii,  606 ; Recent  Experience 
on  this  head,  607. 

Girard’s  Scheme  of  Classification,  ii,  776. 

Girault'b  Scheme  of  Classification,  ii.  788. 

Glasgow.  Booktrade  in  (‘18th  Century),  it,  ^ 

Stirling's  Library  at,  ii, 

Hunterian  Library  at,  ii, 

University  Library  of,  ii,  HL 
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filfutonbury , Benedictine  Abbey  of,  iti»  Li- 
brary, ij  11*2;  Draytou'ft  lament  over  it« 
fall,  113. 

GVoMCMter.  Ouhetlral  Library  of,  703. 

(jtterUu,  Public  Library  of,  ii,  449. 

UoRTiiE  and  the  Jena  Pliysicianti,  ii,  471. 

(7oeWi>?^e«.  Univer«ity  Library  of,  its  founda- 
tion and  growth,  ii,  483;  l^abount  of 
Heyne,  484;  the  Syjitem  of  Catalogues 
established  by  him,  48o. 

Gonoomab’s  Correspondence  during  hia  Eng- 
lish Embassy,  ii,  549. 

Ootha,  Ducal  Library  of,  ii,  428. 

Gough  (Ricliard)  bequeaths  part  of  bis  Li- 
brary’ to  the  Bodleian,  ij  54(i. 

Gozdkbt,  Abbot  of  St.  Oali,  founds  the  Li- 
brary of  his  Monastery,  ^ 2H2. 

Gram,  Librarian  at  Copenhagen,  Labours 
of,  Ii,  519. 

Gbantellb  Correspondence,  History  of  the, 
Preservation  of  the,  ii,  344. 

Greek  Libraries,  Regulations  of  Public  Ac- 
cess to,  and  their  results,  ii,  999. 

Oreenock,  the  Watt  Library  at,  ii, 

Gbbqory  rOlinthns),  Design  for  a Library 
bailding,  ii,  723. 

GRBirnsKBLAU  (Prince  Bishop  von),  his  be- 
nefactions to  Wurzburg,  it,  478. 

Grei/mcaJd,  Public  Law  Library  of  History 
of  the,  ii,  479;  Its  contents  and  Classi- 
fication, 48Q. 

University  Library  of,  ii,  479. 

Grkkvillb  (Thomas),  Life,  Character,  and 
Will  of,  ij  491 ; extent  amt  beauty  of 
the  Library  bequeathed  by  that  Will  to 
the  Public,  49*2. 

Grollikr  (Jean),  Library  of,  ii,  964;  his 
taste  in  the  Art  of  Binding,  965. 

Gross  (Hulderich)  founds  the  Town  Library 
of  Leipsic,  ii,  460. 

UrinoBALUo,  ftuke  of  (.r6ino.  Library  Re- 
gulations establilthcd  by,  ^ 409. 

tfuitdhaH.  Library  of  the  City  of  London 
at,  it,  ^ 


H. 

Hayue,  Koval  Library  at  the,  ii,  497. 

Hale  (Sir  Matthew')  bequeaths  valuable 
MSS.  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  i^  728.  ^ 

Halifax,  C'hurcb  Library  at,  Ij  758. 

Hallam  (Henry),  on  Printed  Catalognes,  ii, 
854 ; his  remarks  oil  the  Monastic  Col- 
lection af  8t.  Kiquier,  i,  ^K)2. 

Haile.  St.  Mary's  Church  Library  at,  ii,  448 ; 
University  Library  of,  History  of  the,  ii, 
481;  its  recent  accessions,  extent,  and 
regulations,  48*2. 

llulliwell  Collection  of  Broadsides  at  the 
Chetham  Library,  Manchester,  i,  672. 

Hamburgh,  Libraries  of,  ii,  443. 

Hanover,  Royal  Library  of,  ii,  426. 

Hanoverian  Libraries  Regulations  pf  public 
access  to,  aud  their  results,  ii,  Uh>0. 

Hanee  Tovena,  Regulations  of  public  access 
to  the  Libraries  of  the,  and  their  re- 
sults, ii,  1001.  , 

Hare  (Julius  Charles),  Ids  opinion  of  the 
Summa  Theologiw  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  i, 
‘213;  bequeaths  bis  Library  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  i^  607. 

Habubave  (Francis),  Library  of,  purchased 
for  the  British  Museum,  ^ 469. 

Hmrleian  Library , Foundation  and  History 
of  the,  434;  Acquisition  of  the  D>!lwes 
Collection,  435;  further  Augmentation, 
436;  Sale  of  the  Printed  Books,  43" : 
Acquisition  of  the  MSS.  by  Porlimneut, 
438 ; ("hara<‘ter  of  the  Collection,  lb,; 
its  Catalognes,  439:  Notices  of  some  of 
the  principal  MSS.,  515;  extent  and  con- 
uon  of  the  Library  at  the  time  of  its 
dispersion,  ii,  124. 

Haklbt  (Robert),  Earl  of  Oxford^  founds 
his  Library , ^ 434 : and  employs  ex- 
tensive CoiitinenUil  Agencies  for  its  Aug- 
mentation, 436. 

Harriaburg . State  Library  of  Pennsylvania 
at,  ii,  205. 
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lliirvArd  ('olie)(e.  Ma«}«arhui>ettjt^  KonndtUion  < 
and  Growth  of  the  library  of,  ii,  1(»7 ; [ 
ltd  destruotion  by  tire,  and  8ub5p(|tient  | 
K^dtoration.  Liberal  Benefactiund  ofi 
Thomad  HotlU,  IGO:  Rerent  Ao^uiditioiis,  1 
170:  the  Gore  Bequest,  Ib.'^  Present  ar- j 
ran;;ement  and  extent  of  Harvard  Library, ; 
171 : its  Regulations,  17 '2.  | 

HASHRxaTETX  (Boliuslaus  vou).  Library  of,  and  ^ 
its  testamentary  disposal,  ii, 

Hatxk  ('Hioroas),  Bequest  of,  to  Leicester 
Town  Library,  I4JL 

H avtbr  (John),  Ki^perimenta  of.  in  the  Ke.o- 
toration  of  the  Herculunenm  MSS.,  ^ lii. 

Hrabnk  (Thomas),  Account  by,  of  his  dis- 
missal from  the  Bodleian  llnderlibrarian- 
sbip,  575. 

Hrurr  (Richard),  Library  of,  n,  rJ5. 

Utidrlhcrg,  Palatine  Library  at.  Seizure  and 
transmission  to  Rome  of  the,  ii,  351 ; 
University  Library  of,  ii,  351,  483. 

Heixk  (GiiKtEA'),  A'isita  and  describes  thv* 
Librarie.s  of  Portugal,  ii,  554. 

Hkxnkqcin  (Jacques),  gives  his  Library  to 
the  Cordeliers  of  Troyes,  ii,  340. 

Hbnhicu.4  CUr%CH»,  Letter  of,  to  Stephanu» 
on  the  Library’  of  Pomposia,  i^  278. 

Henhy  VII.,  King  of  England,  Collecits  co- 
pies on  vellum  of  the  productions  of  the 
Pre>s  of  Antoino  Verard,  ^ 41C. 

Henry  VIII.,  AVny  of  England  ^ squanders 
recklessly  the  revennes  of  the  dissolved 

^ Monasteries,  i,  358:  allows  their  Libra- 
ries to  perish  or  be  dispersed,  Jlf.;  bis 
character  and  popularity,  364;  his  little 
care  for  books,  41G;  comparison  of  his 
expenditure  for  plate  and  jewellery  and 
fur  books,  416;  his  vacillating  conduct 
in  regard  to  the  translation  into  English 
of  the  Holy  Bible,  755. 

Henry  (Uoiikrt)  beqncaths  hU  Library  to 
Linlithgow*,  ii,  43. 

lierruhneum,  the  excavated  Libraries  of,  ^ 
23;  Paderni's  account  of  the  first  dis- 
coverie.A  of  MSS.,  63 ; Pinggi’s  experi- } 


inents  for  their  restoration , 64 : those 
of  Hay  ter,  65 : of  Sickler,  !b. ; and  of 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  66 ; Neapolitan  folly 
a principal  cause  of  the  failure  of  these 
ttttempt.s,  68 ; Notice  of  the  /Accti/awcn- 
itium  volnminum  ffuat  itupernunt.  7 1 . 

Ihrf'ford^^  Cathedral  Library  of,  ^ 637. 

Hermitage,  near  St.  Petersburgh,  Imperial 
Library  at  the,  ii,  :i47. 

Hesstun  Libraries,  Regulations  of  Public  Ac- 
cess t4>,  and  their  result,  ii,  1(X>3. 

Hbyeyn  (John)  bequeaths  his  books  to  the 
Town  Library  of  Bristol,  L 743. 

Hkynk'h  Labours  ut  Goettingen,  ii,  484;  his 
System  of  Catalogues,  485. 

//(sfoire  Atnoureusc  den  i.iautes,  Skirmish  in 
tbe  Advocates  Library  at  Edinburgh  con- 
cerning the,  ii,  L. 

llo.AiiE  (Sir  Richard  ('oil)  collects  a noble 
series  of  Italian  Topography  and  pre- 
sents it  to  the  BritLsh  Museum,  467. 

llolkkam.  the  Library  at,  ii,  155. 

Holland,  Genera!  character  of  the  l.,ibraries 
of,  ii,  432. 

Holus  (Thomas)  makes  liberal  gifts  to  the 
British  Museum,  ij  451 ; his  Account  of 
Solomon  Da  Costa,  454;  his  Suggestion 
to  Lord  Bute  fur  the  purchase  of  the 
Thomason  Collection,  460:  collects  liooks 
on  the  History  of  the  Jesuits,  with  a view 
to  present  them  to  the  British  Museum, 
but  ultimately  gives  them  to  Zurich,  467: 
his  liberal  donation.s  to  Harv'ard  Library 
in  .Massachusetts,  ii,  460:  bi.<  emblema- 
tical and  tasteful  bindings,  373. 

Hokeac'b  Design  for  a Grand  Library  Hull, 
ii,  712. 

Horne  (Thomas  Hartwell)  submits  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  his  Out-, 
linen  fur  Me  Ciasnijication  of  a Ltbrurg, 
ii,  liiU 

House  of  Commons,  Library  of  the,  ii,  103. 

Howard  (Thomas),  Earl  of  Arundel,  Library 
of,  ii,  30 1 Gift  of  the  Coilectiou  to  the 
Royal  Society,  by  Henry  Howard,  after- 
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wards  Duk«  of  Norfolk,  Sb.;  the  MSS.  | 
transferred  to  the  British  Museom,  ij  476;  | 
Notices  of  the  fate  of  the  other  choice 
Collections  of  Lord  Arundel,  477. 

Howard  (Henry),  Dtike  of  Sor/olk,  gives 
the  Library  of  his  Ancestor  Thomas,  I 
Earl  of  Arondel,  to  the  Royal  Society, 
ii,  90. 

Hurt,  Bishop  of  Arranchesf,  Acquisition  of 
his  Library  for  the  Royal  Library  at 
Paris,  ii,  267 : his  Redcotioiis  on  the  dis> 
peraion  of  the  Library  of  De  Thou,  605; 
and  his  consequent  resolves  as  to  the 
disposal  of  his  own,  606. 

Huguenots,  Devastation  of  the  Monastic  Li- 
braries by  the,  ^ 2SS. 

HtLTUEM,  C.  van.  Library  of,  ii,  .506.  t 

Hcme  (David)  becomes  Librarian  to  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates  at  Edinburgh,  ii,  ^ 
difficulties  arising  from  his  admission 
into  the  Library  of  certain  books  now 
known  as  ‘Facetisp’,  his  stories  of  his 
assistant  Goodall,  the  Vindicator  of 
Queen  Mary,  Ib. 

Hcrtbr  (William),  Library  of,  ii,  ^ be- 
queaths it  to  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, 2L 

Hcntinotoh  (Robert),  Bishop  of  Raphoe, 
travels  in  the  Levant  in  search  of  Greek 
. MSS.,  i,  4^ 

L 

Inoulph,  the  Chronicle  ascribed  to,  i^  114. 

Inner  Temple  Library,  London,  i,  7.1.T 

Inspection  of  Public  Libraries,  Desirability 
and  means  of  establishing  an  efficient, 
ii,  944. 

Ireland.  Libraries  of,  ii,  4^. 

IsiDORvd'  Notices  of  Ancient  Libraries,  i,  .52. 

Italy,  Libraries  of,  ii,  348. 

j. 

Jaeck,  Librarian  at  Bamberg,  his  labours 
and  be<|iiest,  ii,  4.'>5. 


Jena,  University  Library  of,  Foundation  and 
early  history  of  the,  ii,  469  ; Keysler's 
visit  in  1730,  lb-:  Accession  of  the 
Buettner  Collection,  ^70 ; Goethe's  ex- 
pedient to  provide  space  for  its  accom- 
modation, 471 ; Recent  ac<*essions,  472. 

Jena  Repertorinm , the  Classification  of  the 
Index  to  the,  ii,  787. 

Jesuits,  Alienation  of  the  University  Librw 
of  Prague  to  the,  ii,  533:  Bishop  Huot  s 
bequest  of  his  Libfary  to  the,  ii,  606: 
Thomas  Hollis*  Collection  of  Works  re- 
lating to  their  History,  and  its  Gift  u> 
Zurich,  467. 

Jewett  of  Boston,  Professor,  Account  of 
his  process  for  Stereotyping  ('atalognes, 
ii,  865;  his  Report  on  the  preparation 
and  methodizing  of  Catalogues,  837;  his 
A^ofices  of  Public  lAbraries  tn  the  United 
States  of  America,  1G8,  seqq. 

JonNSOR  (Samuel)  approves  of  the  collec- 
tion of  all  the  editions  of  a favourite 
Author,  especially  if  ultimately  secured 
to  the  Public,  ii,  466. 

JoMARD  (M.),  Classification  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Collection  at  Paris  by,  ii,  927. 

JosBPHcs,  Apocryphal  story  of,  respecting 
the  Library  of  Alexandria,  ^ 23. 

JcLios,  Duke  of  Bmnsu:ick,  Library  of,  at 
Wolfenbuttel,  ii,  421. 

JovBKAL,  Allusions  to  Ancient  Libraries  in 
the  second  Satire  of,  ^ bh. 

K. 

Kabmmbrer  Collection  at  Rostock,  the,  H,  477. 

Kederiunstbr  (Sir  John)  fonuds  a Library  at 
Langley  Marisb  in  Buckinghamshire.^  757 

Kbwrett  (White),  Biahop  of  Peterborough, 
founds  a Library  at  Peterborough,  i,  692. 

Ketsler's  visits  to  the  Ambrosian  Library 
at  Milan,  ii,  361 ; to  the  Imperial  Library 
at  Vienna,  390:  to  the  Town  Library  of 
Nuremberg,  442 ; to  iho  University  Li- 
brary of  Jena,  469. 
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Kin^s  Cutlef^,  Cambri;;(\  Library  of.  tl20. 

Kings  Inns,  Dublin  Library  of  the,  ii, 

Kibwan  (Richard),  Capture  of  his  Library 
by  an  American  l*rivateer,  ii,  19!L 

Knyvett  (Henry),  Notice  of  his  Projf^ct  for 
the  defence  of  England,  a MS.  in  the 
Chetham  Library  at  Manchester,  i^ 

Koenigsberg,  University  Library  of,  ii,  467. 

Kohl’s  Account  of  the  curious  MSS.  at 
Prague,  it,  535. 

Kdbiinofbr  (Conrad)  founds  a Town  Li> 
brary  at  Nuremberg  in  1445,  ii,  440. 

L. 

Ladoroe  (Count  Leon.de),  Designs  for  Li- 
brary buildings  by,  ii,  709,  7L5;  his  en- 
deavours to  save  the  old  Labrary  of  St 
(icnevicTc,  673. 

Lamreck  (Peter),  his  Labours  at  the  Im- 
perial Library  of  Vienna,  ii,  385;  his 
Comme/i/aries  on  that  Library,  3K7. 

i^mbeth,  Archiepiseopal  Library  at.  Foun- 
dation of  the,  by  Archbishop  Bancroft, 
i,  714;  is  temporarily  removed  to  Cam- 
bridge, 594;  its  growth,  character,  ca- 
talogues, and  pre.scnt  e.xlent,  716,  seqq. 

Lancisian  Library  at  Rome,  ii,  3.59. 

Langley  Marish,  Bucks,  Parochial  Library 
of,  151. 

Lnukydrock  House,  Library  at,  ii,  154. 

Lansuownb  C(d!ection  of  MSS.,  Formaliun 
of  the,  i^  4G8 ; its  acquisition  for  the 
British  Museum,  Ib. ; Notices  of  the  con. 
tents  of  the  Collection,  .524. 

Imcrbbtian  Library  at  Florence,  Founda- 
tion, History  and  l^incipul  contents  of 
the,  ii,  367 ; the  Building  deigned  by 
Michael  Angelo , 668. 

Ijftusanne,  Cantonal  Library  of,  ii,  .50.5. 

Gibbon’s  Library  formerly  at,  ii,  1.34. 

Layakd  (Austen  Henry),  Account  of  the 
Clay  Libraries  of  Assyria,  by,  i,  LL 

Leber  Library  at  Roocn,  ii,  337. 

Leibnitz,  the  MSS.  of,  at  Hanover,  ii,  426 : 

Voi.  n. 


prepares  u Catalogue  of  the  lioyal  Li- 
brary at  Erfurt,  ii,  439;  his  Idea-Bihliu- 
Mern*  Publico;  »>*cundnm  < Vosges  iScieHnfi- 
rum  oedinandfe , 774. 

Leir.e»ter,  History  of  the  T»»wti  Libiwy  of, 
I2  747 ; its  present  state,  749;  the  Codf.x 
Leicestrensis,  750 

I^EioiiTON,  Career  and  Character  of  Arch- 
bishop, ii,  39. 

Leightonian  Library  at  Dunblane,  ti,  40. 

Let/isio,  Toam  Library  at,  Foundation  and 
early  history  of  the,  ii,  460;  the  choice 
MSS.,  Ib. 

- University  Library  of,  History  of  the, 
ii,  474 : its  character  and  present  e.x- 
tent,  475 ; its  management,  476- 

Lelard  (John)  visits  Glastonbury  Abbey, 

1 13 ; hisacconiit  of  its  Library  andCharactt?r 
of  Rich.  Whiting,  and  of  the  Library 
of  Croylaud  Abbey,  115;  his  Commission 
from  Henry  VIIT. , 363;  the  Gate  of  his 
MS.  Collections,  Ib.;  Bale’s  edition  of 
his  Lubunfouee  journey  and  nerrhe.  fur 
Englandea'  Antiquities,  359. 

Lembet-g.  University  Library  of,  ii,  489. 

Lending  Libraries,  Management  of,  it,  1052. 

— - Monastic,  ij  316. 

Lk  Nbve  (Peter),  Di.'ipersion  of  the  MSS. 
of,  ij  ,737. 

I^Ko  III. , Emperor  of  the  East,  his  alleged 
destruction  of  a Library  at  Conatanti- 
nople,  i^  12- 

Levk  (Henning),  Bequests  of,  to  Stralsiind, 

ii.  463. 

Lk  Tellikr  (Charles  Maurice),  Archbishop 
of  fiheitns.  Bequest  of,  to  the  Monas- 
tery of  St.  Genevieve  at  Paris,  ii,  .307. 

l^yden.  University  Library  of.  Memorable 
circumstances  attending  the  foundation 
of  Leyden  University,  ii,  493;  (Jrowth 
of  its  J-ibrary,  494 ; (-hoice  MSS.  and 
Catalogues,  !b. 

Minor  Collections  at,  ii,  495. 

Librarian.'),  Professional  Orgauization  of,  ii, 

937. 

69 
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Librarianfihip , its  requiremenu,  difficulties, 
discipline  and  rewards,  it,  933. 

LIBRARIES  have  their  individual  life  and 
singular  vicissitudes,  i,  ^ with  what  views 
their  History  and  Economy  are  discussed 
ill  this  book,  ^ Doubtful  Character  of 
the  extant*  information  respecting  the 
early  History  of  Libraries,  9i  a large 
proportion  of  the  best  Libraries  that 
have  existed  mainly  the  result  of  the 
labours  of  the  Clergy,  ii,  556^  Improve- 
ment of  late  years  in  the  comparative 
position  of  Great  Britain  as  respects  the 
public  provision  of  Libraries,  fretdy  ac- 
cessible, 559:  Effects  and  Prospects  of 
municipal  action  in  this  particular,  560; 
Measures  which  have  yet  to  be  adopted 
in  this  country^  562. 

Acts  of  Parliament  for  promoting  the 

establishment  of,  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  i^  8*21, 

Avbbicak,  ii,  163,  ieqq. 

Ancibrt,  i,  icqq. 

Arrangement  of,  ii,  889,  tfqq. 

Acstriax,  ii,  383, 

Bavarian,  ii,  400,  seqq. 

Belgian,  il,  506,  neqq. 

Bohemian,  ii,  532,  $eqq. 

British,  416.  $eqq. 

Buildings  of,  ii,  667,  seqq. 

Catalogues  of,  ii,  747,  teqq. 

Catiiedr.al  [in  England\^  ^ 682,  itqq.; 

[in  .Sco//onrf],  li,  ^ *eqq.;  [in  /re/onif], 
79,  Beqq. 

Church,  i^  752,  $eqq.;  ii,  434,  »eqq. 

— Classification  of,  ii,  759,  $eqq. 

Cost  of,  ii,  641,  Beqq.\ 

■ ■ Danish,  ii,  514. 

Dutch,  ii,  492. 

Economy  of,  ii,  569,  seqq. 

— .1  Finance  of,  H,  953. 

Formation  of,  ii,  569,  seqq. 

Free  [in  England]^  i,  793:  [in  Ame- 

nVo],  il,  213,  seqq. 

French,  ii,  243,  seqq. 


Libraries,  Furniture  and  Fittings  of,  ii, 
733.  seqq. 

German,  ii,  4(K),  seqq. 

Hanoverian,  ii,  426,  segg. ; 483,  seqq. 

Hessian,  ii,  429,  seqq. 

History  of,  i^  ^ seqq. 

• Hingabian,  ii,  529,  seqq 

Irish,  ii,  45. 

Italian,  ii,  349,  seqq. 

Law,  ^ 726,  seqq. ; ii,  68,  seqq. 

Management  of,  ii,  9*46. 

MBDiiBVAL,  368,  seqq. 

Monastic,  i,  ^ seqq. 

Neapolitan,  ii,  374,  seqq. 

Norwegian,  li,  526,  seqq. 

Parochial,  i,  752,  segg.;  Act  for  the 

preservation  of,  i^,  767;  ii,  .562. 

Polish,  ii,  540,  seqq. 

PoRTtocESB,  ii,*  554.  seqq. 

Private,  ii,  108,  seqq. 

- Proprietary  [in  Engtand]^  ii,  85,  semj. : 
[in  Amenca]^  182,  seqq. 

— PRCSSIAN,  ii,  413,  seqq. 

Russian,  ii,  544.  seqq. 

Sardinian,  ii,  381,  seqq. 

Saxon,  ii,  408,  seqq. 

■ - Scottish,  ii,  3^  seqq. 

Service  of,  ii,  1029;  1041,  seqq. 

Spanish,  ii,  548,  seqq. 

Subscription,  ii,  182.  seqq. 

Swedish,  ii,  524,  seqq. 

Swiss,  ii,  499,  seqq.  ^ 

Town  [in  England]  ^ 737.  seqq.; 

[in  Scotland]^  ii,  ^ »fqq.;  [in  France]^ 
315,  seqq.;  [in  Uermang],  434,  seqq. 

University  and  Collkoiatk  [in  Eng- 
land]^ ij  535.  seqq.;  [in  Scotlanff]^  ii,  16, 
seqq.;  [in  Ireland]^  4^  seqq.;  [in  Ame^ 
rica],  163,  seqq.;  [in  Germang]^  466.  seqq. 
Lidri  (Guillaume),  Report  on  the  MSS.  at 
Troyes  by,  ii,  346. 

Lichfield,  Cathedral  Library  of,  i^  706. 
Liege,  Public  Library  of,  ii,  511. 

IMle,  Town  Library  of,  ii,  338. 

Lineuln.  Cathedral  Library  of,  i,  694. 
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Lincr»lt)'x  Inn,  Library  i»f.  i,  70^;. 

Lixi>9a\'h  (Lord)  S-hcpo*  of  Cla8J»iti«*atit>u, 
ii,  802. 

lAnlitkgoyr^  I^ibrary  boqiioatbed  t«»  by  Ro- 
lu*rt  Honry,  ii,  AIL 

National  Library  at^  ii,  5or>. 

Littiix  ((Munient)  foimd.t  a Library  at  Kdin- 
burKh,  ii,  30. 

Livbbmose  (Gcorgf),  of  Boston,  Ma8i>,  Arti- 
cle on  Libraries  by , in  the  Sorth  -Iwf- 
ric««  lierivtr,  July  I860,  ii,  20({;  his 
Notice  of  the  operation  of  Vatteniare’s 
International  Agency  at  New  York, 

Liverpool,  Free  Town  Library  of,  Founda- 
tion and  rapid  progress  of  the,  814; 
Mr.  l^icton’s  vigorous  conceplitms  as  to 
its  tme  aims  and  scope,  817;  Notic«'  of 
the  new  building  erected  for  it  at  the 
cost  of  Mr.  William  Brown,  ii,  TO.k 

Looa:«  (James),  Library  of,  ii,  185. 

London.  City  of,  Defeat  (»f  the  attempt  to 
introduce  Kwart's  Act  into  the,  and  its 
causes,  707;  Corporation  Library  at 
Guildhall,  ii,  11^ 

London  Institution,  History  of  the  Library 
of  the,  ii,  92 ; the  Buildings,  6S,'; ; Syn- 
optical view  of  the  internal  arrange- 
ment of  the  Library,  895. 

Loanon  (John),  Life  and  Character  -of, 

355 ; his  Reports  of  his'Visitation  of  the 
English  Monasterie.t , 3.57. 

London.  Minor  Libraries  of,  ii,  83. 

[For  British  Mchki'm  Liuraut, 
see  British.] 

Lobrnzo  de'  Medici  f<mnds  the  Laurentian 
Library  at  Florence,  ii,  393.  1 

Louis,  Ifuke  of  Orlenns,  Retreat  of,  amidst  I 
the  books  of  St.  Genevieve,  ii,  3<>8. 

Lom'nin,  Libraries  uf,  ii,  510. 

Ijuherk,  Town  Library  of,  ii,  4.57. 

— Public  Medical  Library  of,  ii,  459. 

LurtxLrs  Library  of,  ^ 2fL 

Lcmley,  Library  acquired  by  Prince  Henry, ! 
.son  of  James  ^ 420.  [ 

La/icAMry  Town  Library  of,  ii,  450.  { 


j Lyon*.  Adamoli  Library  at,  ii,  321. 

- - Palat'O  of  the  Arts  Library  at,  ii,  322. 

Town  Library  of,  ii,  319. 

s 

M. 

Marii.lo!c  (Jean)  visits  Monte  Cassino, 

Macariub,  Ahhot  of  Fieury , imposes  a Li- 
brary tax  on  his  dependant  Priories,  i^ 

283. 

Mnveratn,  Mozzian  Library  at,  ii,  3fifi. 

Macib  (James  Lewis),  see  Smithson. 

Mackbnzib  (William)  bequeaths  his  books 
to  the  Philadelphia  Library,  ii,  18C. 

MAnnsN  (Sir  Frederick),  Catalogue  of  the 
Holkham  Library,  by,  ii,  1.56;  his  Ac- 
count of  the  growth  of  the  Department 
of  MSS.  at  the  British  Museum  from 
1336  10  1850,  508. 

MAnDBN  (Samuel),  Life  and  Character  of, 
ii,  7^  Founds  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety, 73. 

Madrid,  Royal  Library  at,  ii,  548. 

Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  Library  of, 
L 6LL 

Magrnh  (Nicholas),  Commercial  career  of, 
i_i  603;  assists  in  the  formation  of  the 
Commercial  Library  of  Hamburgh , Ih. ; 
collects  the  commercial  literature  of  his 
period,  804 ; acquisition  of  that  coUet'- 
tion  for  the  Free  Library  of  Manches- 
ter, Zi. 

MAOLiABKcni  (Antonio),  Life  and  Studies 
of,  ii , 370;  becomes  Librarian  to  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  371 ; founds 
the  Magliahechian  Library  at  Florence,  Ih. 

Maiostonk,  Parochial  Library  of,  766. 

Maioll’s,  Abbot  of  Clugni,  is  distingui^hed 
for  his  love  of  hooks,  293;  his  ex- 
perience of  the  perils  of  equestrian 
study,  III. 

.Maitland  (John),  f>ukp  of  Landprdtiiv . Li- 
brary of,  ii,  120.  , 
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MxiTLANn  (Hicliard),  Earl  oj  L<mdertlaJe,  Li- 
brurj  ot,  !i,  1‘iO. 

Maitlajiu  (S.  H.),  on  printed  Catalo^es*, 
ii,  8*>G. 

M\iTLANt>  (Thiitna;*),  on  tin*  mana^oniont 
the  Advocates  Library  at  Kdinburgh, 
ii,  iiL 

Management  of  Librari»*s,  ii,  2IiiL 

.Uancheifter.  Chetbam  Library  at,  i^  inia* 

— Free  City  Library  of,  i,  HJI ; Statis- 
tics of  the  Ueading  there,  in  1852-63, 
ii,  638 ; Synoptical  View  of  the  arrange- 
meiit  of  the  Ueferenee  Department  of 
the,  i>07 : Its  Press-Tablets,  1>08. 

- City  Council  of,  passes  a Resolution 
directing  an  inquiry  into  the  pecuniary 
resources  of  the  Readers  in  the  Free  Li- 
brary of  ihat  City,  ii,  liidiL 

.)fftntua.  Town  Library  of,  H,  382. 

Manuscripts,  Classification  of,  ii,  921. 

Maps,  Charts,  and  Plans,  ClAssiflcation,  ii, 

* 027. 

Marburgh,  Tniversity  Library  of,  acquires 
the  remains  of  the  Library  of  Coryey, 
i,  26U ; List  of  the  Corvey  MSS.,  Ib.; 
History  of  the  Marburgh  Lihrar>*,  H, 
406 ; Partition  with  Giessen,  167 ; pre- 
sent extent  and  condition,  Ih. 

MARCiiANn's  Scheme  of  Classification,  em- 
bodied In  tbe  FauUrier  Catalogue,  ii, 
776. 

.Marsh  (Karcissus),  Archbi»hf*p  of  Armagh, 
Munificent  spirit  of,  ii,  Q3j  acquires  the 
Library  of  Bishop  Stillingflect,  64 ; founds 
a Public  Library  at  Dublin,  Ib. ; His- 
tory and  p^e^enl  condition  of  his  li- 
brary, 6^  Provisions  for  Us  legislative 
Union  with  other  collections,  as  a Public 
Town  Library  for  Dublin,  i^  860. 

Mason  (Robert),  Benefaction  of,  to  the  Bod- 
leian, 548 : and  to  Queim’s  College,  Ox- 
ford, 685. 

MaKsiichuKftts . Public  l^ibraries  Act  of,  ii, 
lMC. 

State  Library  of,  ii,  209. 


MAniibw  (Frances),  gives  books  t<i  the 
Cathedral  of  York,  i,  7o8. 

Matthew  (Tobias),  Archbishop  oj  York^  Li- 
brary of,  708;  is  a bcnefact<»r  to  the 
City  of  Bristol,  742.  • 

Matthias  Corvini*i,  King  uj  Hungnrg,  Li- 
brary of,  i_j  394:  List  of  his  surviving 
MSS.  and  of  the  Libraries  «which  con- 
tain them,  39.6. 

Maeari.n  (Jules),  Library  of,  ii,  304. 

Medieean  Library  at  Florence,  ii,  366. 

Mejan,  Count,  Purchase  of  his  Library  for 
the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  ii,  416. 

Mejanbs  Library  at  Aix,  ii,  32;i. 

Mentz,  Town  Library  of,  H,  4(i4. 

Merimke  (Prosper),  reports  the  result  of 
the  rei*ent  inquiry  into  the  state  and 
management  of  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Paris,  ii,  296. 

Merlin’s  Scheme  of  Ciassification,  ii,  799. 

^^eMina^  Library  of,  ^ 378. 

Micuael  (H.  J.),  forms  a Hebrew  Library, 
the  printed  portion  of  which  is  purchased 
for  the  British  Museum,  488. 

Michigan.  Township  Libraries  of,  ii,  24<i. 

Middle  Temple,  Library  of  the,  ij  7.33. 

Milan.  Ambrosian  Library  at,  ii,  360. 

Brera  Librar;  , o 364. 

.Milich  (J.  G.)  bequeaths  a Library  to  Goer- 
litz,  ii,  449. 

Monasteries,  Knglish,  Libraries  of  the,  100, 
seqq.;  their  Dissolution,  and  the  Dis 
persion  of  the  Libraries,  349;  Black 
book  of  the  Monasteries,  352. 

Monastic  History  mainly  characterized  hy  the 
Alternations  of  Corruption  and  Reform 
i,  344. 

Monastic  Institute;  its  origin,  83;  Ontliiies 
of  its  History,  89 ; splendid  ser\'ices  ren<l- 
ered  to  Literature  by  the,  86. 

Monastic  Libraries,  the  Economy  of  the,  i^ 
314;  the  book-rooms  of  the,  ii,  669. 

Monte  Cassint!  early  History  of,  ^ 91 ; 270 : 
Boccaccio’s  vi.sit,  271 ; Tasso’s  visit,  lb. ; 
visit  of  Mabillon  and  his  Companions, 
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'172 ; Mist<ion  »f  Renan  and  D Aremberg 
275 ; its  present  state,  ii,  'Am. 

MoNrALCON  (.1.  B.),  Reports  of,  on  the  Li- 
braries of  Lyons,  ii, 

Mons.  Coniniiiiml  Library  of,  ii,  512. 

Mo!<tkaiton'8  visit  to  the  Ambrosian  Li- 
brary, ii,  IHl . 

Montpellier,  Libraries  of,  ii,  327. 

Monumenta  Historiea  Britaimiea,  ii,  r>Uh 

Moork  (John),  Bishop  of  El^,  Library  of;  ac- 
qnired  by  the  liberality  of  Kinj?  (Icorge  L 
for  the  Cniversity  of  CambridK**,  i^  5116. 

Moblky  (George),  Bishop  of  WT^nrhesttr,  be- 
(pieatbs  his  Library  u»  his  Cathedral,  b 
7tK). 

Mortkri'X  (M.  do),  his  rebuff  to  Dr.  Dibdln 
in  the  Library  at  VIre,  ii,  336. 

Moysaxt  (M.  de),  rereives  u Couimiasiun  to 
searrh  Librarie.<  of  tlie  Department  of 
Calvados,  ^ 334. 

Moekian  Library  at  Muoerata,  ii,  3(U‘>. 

Munich,  Royal  library  at,  founded  by  Al- 
bert V.,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  ii,  400;  aug- 
mented by  the  Elector  Maximilian  1., 
401  •.  and  subscNjuently  largely  increo^ed 
by  the  absorption  of  Munu.'itic  collec- 
tions, and  by  other  means,  4«>3:  its  ar- 
rangement in  1843-44,  404:  Discn*pant 
Accoiuits  of  it»  extent,  405:  the  MSS., 
407 ; the  Catalogues,  Ih. : Detailed  ac- 
count of  the  New  Building  designed  by 
Gaerlner,  631. 

Municipal  Management  of  Libraries,  Expe- 
rience and  Trospect.'i  of  the,  ii,  55*J>  343. 

Mi’soravb  (Sir  William)  gives  a valuable 
Collection  of  Books  t<i  the  Britisli  Mu- 
seum, ij  463. 

N. 

I 

Mantes,  Town  Library  of,  ii,  33 1 

Maples,  Copy-tax  law  of,  ii,  573. 

— Librarie.s  of,  History  aii<l  pre^ent  con- 
dition of  the,  ii,  374 ; Ri'gulations  of 
Access  and  reported  re.-iiilts,  lm»4. 


Napoleon  borrows  books  from  the  Dresden 
Library,  ii,  411. 

AVissott,  Libraries  (»f,  Regulations  of  Public 
Access  to,  and  their  result.^,  it,  1005. 

NAiTta'a  (Gabriel)  his  Jr»s  pour  dresser  uns 
liildiotlietpie,  b 623 : forms  and  liherally 
opens  to  all  .students  theMuzarino  Library, 
7 63 ; his  Scheme  of  ('hissihcation,  770. 

Nkidiiart  (HeiDrit'h)  form.s  u Public  Li- 
brary at  Ulm  in  1440,  ii,  436. 

Nehskl*s  Librarianship  at  Vienna,  U,  387 ; 
the  Epigram  on  his  death,  331. 

Methcrlunds , Libraries  of  the  Kingdom  of 
the,  ii,  402  -.  Kegnlation.s  of  Public  Arce.ss 
to,  and  their  results,  334. 

Mew  Bedford.  Free  Town  Library  at,  ii, 

New  College,  Oxford,  Library  of,  b 

Mewport  (Kho<ie  Island),  Redwood  Library 
at,  ii,  138. 

Newton  (John  do)  bequeaths  bo(»ks  to  the 
Church  at  Yt»rk,  1,  386. 

AVtr  York,  Astor  Library  at,  li,  221,  se</ij.; 
Account  of  the  Building,  7(H). 

Academy  Libraries  of,  ii,  233. 

— Historical  Society  s Library  at,  ii,  133. 

Mercantile  Library  of,  ii,  13S. 

School  District  Lihrarics  of,  ii.  23 8, 

Society  Library  at,  ii,  183. 

State  Library  of,  ii,  2o6. 

Suite  Publications  of,  ib  (>2 1 . 

NiccoLi  (Niccolu)  founds  a Public.  Library 
at  Florence,  ii,  333, 

Nitrian  Monasteries,  Origin  of  the, 

the  Nitrian  Desert  the  first  seat  of  the 
Monastic  Institute,  fh.;  and  the  lumrce 
of  the  mo.it  remarkable  MS.  Acceto-ions 
4if  our  modern  Libraries,  SHl  ‘‘arly  re- 
searches for  MS8.: — Visit  of  Oilleh  dc 
LiK'kc,  434 ; nf  Hiimington,  435;  of 
Sonnini  and  others,  Jh. : of  Andreossy, 
436;  (»f  Lord  Prudlioe  [now  Duke  oi 
Northumberland],  //»..•  of  Robert  Curzon, 
437 : of  Archdeacon  Tattain , 433;  of 
Ti^dicndorff,  5<i6  r Mission  of  Pacho, 
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and  further  ae<|ni«ition6  of  Syriar  MSS. 
for  the  British  Museum,  Ih.;  Notices  of 
the  Contents  of  some  of  the  im»re  im- 
portant of  the  MSS.  thus  acquired,  ft‘27. 

NoaroLciAK  Library  of  the  Royal  Society, 
ii,  Hi». 

Nohth  (Francis),  Lord  Guildford ^ Library 
of,  ii,  116. 

North  (John),  Library  of,  ii,  1 16, 

Sorwick.  Cathedral  Library  of,  tiOH. 

— City  Library  of,  i^  737. 

Sovttnt.  Communal  Library  of,  ii,  3b2. 

Surrmbrry  T'»wn  Library  of,  ii,  44U. 


0. 

Odo,  Afdtul  of  Cluyny.  Zeal  of,  for  the  Li- 
brary, Ij  291 ; his  Account  of  his  own 
early  training  and  studies,  292. 
Oldenhuryh.  Library  of,  ii,  432. 

Olmurtz,  University  Library  of,  ii,  482. 
OpraMiiKiM  Hebrew  Library,  L 
OppBBT  (Jules),  Account  of  the  Clay  Li- 
braries of  Assyria,  by,  ^ If). 

Ordnance,  B<iard  of,  Fublicatioiis  of  the, 

ii,  aiiL 

Oriel  College,  Oxford,  Library  of,  i^  588. 
(Jachatz,  Library  of  the  Franciscan  Monas- 
i«ry  of,  312. 

OaaoLiNSKi,  Collection  at  Lemberg,  ii,  489. 
OsYUANDYAS,  Library  of  [so  called],  Diodo- 
rus' Account  of  the,  i^  identified  by 
Wilkinson  an<l  ChampoIUon  as  the  Ka- 
meseium  or  Memnonium,  IIL 
OTHLOjtUS,  A monk  of  St.  Emmeram . La- 
bours in  the  Scriptorium  of,  i^  320. 
Otto  (Liborius),  Librarianship  at  >Volfeii- 
buttui  of,  ii,  423. 

Ovid,  Allusion.*^  of,  to  Ancient  Libraries, 

L ^ 

ORrORD,  Ashuiolean  Library  at,  i^  582. 

Bodleian  Library  at,  i^  535 ; ii,  670. 

— Collegiate  Libraries  of,  i^  583. 


OxvoRD,  Library  founded  by  Richard  of  Bury, 
at,  ij  382. 

Umlcliffe  Library  at,  ^ 581 ; ii,  C81. 

p. 

FADKKMra  Account  of  the  Researches  for 
Ancient  books  in  the  ruins  of  Hercula- 
neum, ij  63. 

Fft^Iua.  University  Library  of,  ii,  382. 

Ptilrrmo,  Libraries  of,  ii,  378. 

Panizzi  (Antonio)  prepares  a Systematic 
Survey  of  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum  in  1845,  485 ; Important  re- 

sults of  that  Survey,  4SH ; Rapid  Growth 
of  the  Uriti.sh  Museum  Library  under  his 
Librarianship,  509:  his  improvements  in 
the  accommodation  of  Readers,  51 1 ; his 
Plans  for  the  Great  Central  Reading- 
Room,  ii,  695,  seyy. ; his  Account  of  the 
Grenville  Library,  ij  530:  his  Evidence 
on  the  working  of  the  Copy-ta.x  enact- 
ments, ii,  592 ; and  on  Catalogues,  ii, 
K57 ; his  Information  respretiny  Foreiyn 
Librariei  of  Printed  Hooka  quoted,  ii, 
362;  380. 

Papwortii  (J.  Wyatt),  Designs  for  a Li- 
brary Building  by,  ii,  719.  ^ 

Parents  Scheme  of  Classification,  and  its 
identification  of  literary  epochs  with  re- 
presentative men,  H,  786. 

Paria,  Arsenal  Liltrary  at,  ii,  31 1. 

— City  Library  of,  ii,  313;  its  Collec- 
tion of  American  Books,  Ul. 

• [***  oreraiyht  at  pretm  thta  pa- 

ragraph on  the  American  booki* 
A os  been  tnuiapontd  from  it>i 
right  place  on  Me  page.] 

— — Imperial  Library  at,  il,  243 , »eyy.; 
679,  seyq. ; 707,  seyy. 

— Institute  Libraries  at,  ii,  314. 

Minor  Libraric;«  of,  ii,  303. 

— Mazarine  Library  at,  ii,  304 : 677,sevy. 

St.  Genevieve’s  Library  at,  ii , ;h>6 ; 

672,  «eyy. 
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Paris  (Paulin)  on  the  printiii|(  of  the  Cr. 
talogiies  of  Public  Libraries,  ii,  H7i. 

Parliamentary  Reports  ami  Papers;  discre- 
ditable manner  in  which  their  distribu- 
tion U at  present  managed,  ii,  0Q9; 
their  great  and  permanent  value,  612; 
sources  of  the  current  depreciation  of 
blue  book  literature,  Ib. 

Parochial  Libraries,  English,  i,  756;  Act 
for  cbeir  better  preservation,  767 ; Evi- 
dence as  to  the  too  common  neglect 
of,  780. 

Patents,  BritUh  Specifications  of;  Import- 
ance and  Distribution  of,  ii,  617;  Sug- 
gestions respecting  their  Classification, 
915. 

Patebsom  (Samuel)  preserves  the  Caesar 
Papers,  i,  469. 

Patbrsom  (William)  forms  a Commercial 
Library,  and  has  a project  for  making 
it  public,  ii,  125. 

Payne  (Roger),  skill  and  taste  of,  as  a 
bookbinder,  ii,  974;  Examples  of  his 
bills,  975. 

Peibbsc  mss.  at  Carpentras,  ii,  323. 

Pbpys  (Samuel),  Life,  Character,  and  Pur- 
suits, L 614;  Evelyn  advises  him  in  the 
Collection  of  Prints,  615;  draws  up  mi- 
nute directions  for  the  preservation  of 
his  Library,  617 ; motley  character  of> 
his  Collection^  619. 

Percy  (Algernon),  Duke  of  Sorihumbcrlandy 
visits  the  Levantine  Monasteries  in  search 
of  MSS.,  i,  496. 

PergamnSf  Library  of,  i^  25. 

Perugia,  University  Library  of,  ii,  365. 

Peith,  University  Library  of,  ii,  529. 

Szechenyi  National  Library,  ii,  .530. 

Teleki  Library  at,  ii,  5.32. 

Piterbortiugk^  Library  of  the  Benedictine  Mo- 
nastery of,  L 1 16 ; List  of  books  trans- 
enbed  for  it  in  the  Twelfth  Century, 
1 16;  state  of  the  Library  in  the  Fif- 
teenth Century,  117.  » 

Cathedral  Library  of,  L 692;  Histo- 


rical Collection  founded  at,  by  Bishop 
Kennet,  i,  693. 

Pbtraiich's  Conversations  with  Richard  of 
Bury,  L 381 ; the  earliest  and  latest 
events  recorded  of  him  identified  with 
his  passion  for  books,  387 ; his  Gifts  to 
Saint  Mark's  at  Venice,  fb.:  Tumasini 
dispovers  the  refiinining  fragments  of 
this  Gift,  after  a long  concealment,  388 ; 
Uomarkablo  Collection  of  bis  Works  at 
Trieste,  464. 

Petty  (Sir  William),  the  Irish  Maps  and 
MSS.  of,  captured  by  a French  vessel, 
ii,  259. 

Petyt  (William)  bequeaths  Books  and  an 
endowment  to  the  Societies  of  the  In- 
ner and  Middle  Temple,  ij  733. 

Pbtziioldt  (Julius),  his  excellent  Handhnch 
deutscher  Bibliotheken  ([noted,  ii,  395-491. 

Pectinoer’s  Map  {I'abuta  Peutiugeriana)  in 
the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  ii,  389. 

Philndolphia^  Libraries  of,  ii,  183. 

Phjllipps  (Sir  Thomas).  Library  of,  at 
Middle  Hill,  Worcestershire,  ii,  159. 

PiAOOi  (Antonio)  inake.s  experiments  in  the 
unrolling  of  the  Herculaneum  MSS,  64* 

PiCHos  (Thomas)  collects  a Library  in  Eng- 
land, and  , bequeaths  it  to  his  native 
town  of  Vire,  ii,  335. 

Pinkerton  (John)  visits  the  Imperial  Li- 
brary at  Paris  in  the  early  days  of  the 
first  Empire,  ii,  281. 

Piquet  (J.  B.  M.) , Marguit  de  Mejaae^, 
founds  a Public  Library  at  Aix,  ii,  32.5. 

Pwif  University  Library  of,  ii,  374. 

Pisistratcs,  Doubtful  authenticity  of  the 
tradition  which  ascribes  to,  the  founda- 
tion of  a Library  at  Athens,*  i,  liL 

Pithoo  (Pierre),  surviving  fragments  of  his 
Library;  part  at  Montpellier,  ii,  328 ; 
part  at  I'roycs,  ii,  346. 

Pittt  Palace  at  Florence,  Library  of  the, 
ii,  373. 

Plint  the  Elder,  Notices  of  Ancient  Li- 
braries by,  h 
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l*U!iY  th<  Yountjtr,  Notices  of  Ancient  Li-  ^ 
hraries  by,  ij  ilL 

l*LiTA&cu,  Notice#  of  Am  ieut  Libraries  by, 

ij  tit), 

Puo(;io  liRA<'f’ioi.iM'a  Vi#it  to  8c.  tiall 

i,  2ti3. 

PompoBia.  Library  of  tbe  Ueittnlirtioe  Ab- 
bey of,  277.  • 

1N>U6un  (lUchard),  Librariaoship  of,  H,  iLa. 

Purtutjal.  Copy-tax  law  of,  ii,  580;  Librark# 

■ Ueg'ilation#  of  Public  Aroesa  to, 
and  their  Uesuha,  ii,  1 00b. 

PowKk  (John),  Kvidenre  od  the  hiatory  und 
condition  of  the  Public  Library  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  on  the  working  of  the  Copy- 
tax  enactments,  i,  4»0t). 

Pfuyut.  Uoiveraity  Library  of.  ii,  533:  its 
remarkable  MS6.,  535. 

Presaeii  fur  Books,  Construction  of,  ii,  733. 
Press  Tablets,  *.)Q7. 

Printing,  On  the  arrangement  of  a special 
Colleetiou  illastrutive  of  the  early  his- 
tory of,  ii,  018:  Stages  of  tin*  Art  of 
Printing  from  Mentz  to  Westminster,  921. 

Prints,  Arrangement  and  Classilication  of, 

ii,  02:l 

Private  Libraries  which  have  been  dis- 
persed, British,  ii,  108;  Existing,  ii,  139* 

Prussia,  Copy-tax  law  of,  ii,  5H 1 ; Koval 
Library  of,  ii,  413;  Ucgulatiuns  of  Pub- 
lic Access  to  the  Libraries  of,  and  their 
Hesults,  ii,  1007. 

Pkvsx^  (Williaru),  (iifts  of,  to  Lincolns 
Iim  Library,  i^  727:  unique  copy  of  his 
Uevorda'  now  in  that  Library,  ^ 730. 

Ps.iLMANAZAR  (Goorge)  visits  the  Chetliam 
Library  at  Mauchester,  t^8. 

Ptolsmaic  Library  at  Alexandria,  i, 

Public  UocumentN  in  Great  Britain,  capri- 
cious and  discreditable  manner  of  the 
distribution  of,  ii,  riOO. 

Public  Libraries  Acts,  History  of  the, 

772 ; Parliamentary  Discus.>ions  on  the, 
783;  Working  of,  703;  Polls  taken  un- 
der. 70b : Text  nf  the,  K21. 


a. 

QLATKEUF.kk’s  Library  purchased  for  Mu- 
liieli,  ii,  405. 

Queen-.<;  ('•ollego,  Cambridgi*,  Library  of,  L 
f.lO. 

Queen's  Colleges,  Ireland,  Libraries  of  the, 
in  tii 

Qcixtiuax  discovered  at  St.  Gall,  Story  of 
the,  ij  263. 

B. 

UAbCLirrK  (John),  ML>.,  Life  and  Charm*ter 
of,  ij  577 ; founds  the  Kadcliffo  Library, 

■578. 

lUDCurrF  iKev.  John),  Catalogue  of  the 
('hot)iain  Library  at  Manchester,  by, 
i^  649. 

Uadclifi'e  Library  at  Oxford,  578 ; its  growth 
and  progress,  579;  Schlegcl's  sear<'h  there 
for  Sanscrit  MSS.,  580:  Suggestions  for 
the  improvement  of  this  Library,  7>81 : 
the  building,  ii,  681. 

Kameseium,  near  Thebes,  identified  by  Cham- 
pollion  and  Wilkinson  with  the  Library 
described,  under  the  designation 
(arpetov,  by  Diodorus,  i,  LL 

tiuHshon,  Libraries  of,  ii,  435:  Library  of 
the  Monastery  of  St.  Emmeram  at,  i,  329. 

lian-nHUy  Town  Library  of,  ii,  360. 

Kawlinson  (Richard),  Library  of,  ii,  127. 

Uawlixson  (Thomas),  Library  of,  il,  127. 

Kecord  Commissions,  British,  Works  of  the, 
ii,  614. 

UvH'ords,  Public,  alienation  and  dispersion 
of,  ij  519. 

Reil-CrosS'Street  Librai^y,  London,  ii,  fiX. 

Redwood  Library  at  Newport  (Rhode  Is- 
land) ii,  188. 

Redwood  (Robert)  founds  a Town  Library 
at  Br^^tl»l,  1,  740. 

IlcgisterH  of  Accessions,  ii,  9U9. 

H**ifhennu.  Library  of  the  Benedictine  Ab- 
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hey  of,  : it«  iiurviring  fra^m^nu, 

2til. 

Keitzek  CoHectioii  at  Copenhagen,  ii,  518. 

Uknar  (Ernest),  Acoouut  by,  of  the  prencnt 
state  of  the  Library  of  Monte  Caasino, 
ii  270. 

Hennea,  Town  Library  of,  ii,  321. 

Revcblin  (John),  Controversy  of,  with  the 
Dominicans  of  Cologne  on  Hebrew 
books,  346. 

Uuomra’  (John)  Scheme  of  Classiheatiou* 
ii,  767.  ' 

Richa-RD  [d’Aungervillo]  of  Bury,  Hi»kop  of 
Durhnm,  praises  the  Franciscans  for  their 
diligonce  in  collecting  ami  their  liberality 
in  (rommunicatiug  books,  i^  304 ; laments 
the  decline  of*  monastic  learning,  343; 
Notices  of  his  Life,  Character,  and  Li- 
brary,  381 : bequeaths  his  books  to  Ox- 
ford, m 

Kicuaro  of  Grorese/id.  Biskup  of  London, 
Library  of,  i,  313. 

UICUAKDS  (William)  bequeaths  his  Library 
to  Brown  University  in  Rhode  Island, 

ii»  m. 

UiEBBBCK'a  Account  of  his  visit  to  Che  Im- 
perial Library  at  Vienna,  ii,  39*2. 

UiKVAtx,  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the 
Benedictine  Abbey  of,  ^ 333. 

Robixsom  (Richard),  Lord  Hokehy,  Arch~ 
biehop  if  Annagh,  founds  a Library  at 
Armagh,  ii,  13. 

KocCa  (Angelo),  his  wh1m.sical  assertion  of 
* the  .existence  of  Libraries  before  the 
Flood,  ^ founds  a Library  at  Rome 
(the  first  opened  in  that  City  to  the 
Public),  in  1604,  ii,  358. 

Hocheatrr,  Cathedral  Library  of,  690. 

Roman  College,  Library  of  the,  ii,  360. 

Borne.  Ancient  Libraries  of,  i^  26. 

. • Angelica  Library  at,  ii,  H58. 

->  Alexandrine  Library  at,  ii,  359 
— • - Aroccclitan  Library  at,  ii,  359. 

Barberini  Library  at,  ii,  35.S. 

— Casanata  Library  at,  ii,  3.58. 


Borne.  Corsiui  Library  at,  ii,  359. 

Lancisian  Library  at,  ii,  359. 

— * ValliceUian  Library  at,  ii,  360. 

Vatican  Library  at,  foundation  of  the, 

ii,  349;  UesU)red  by  Pope  Sixtus  V,  350; 
rccicives  the  Palatine  Library  of  HeideL 
berg  a.s  part  of  the  plunder  seized  by 
Till)’,  850;  is  further  augmented  by  the 
Library  of  Christina  of  Sweden,  351 ; 
its  arrangement  and  pr&tent  state,  352: 
its  choice  manuscripts,  354;  its  restrict- 
ive regulations,  i*  357;  Account  of  the 
building,  671. 

Robcoe  (William),  Library  of,  ii,  132 ; part 
of  it  preserved  (by  public  subscription 
in  the  Liverpool  J/Acn<PMm),  lb.:  Kos- 
coe’s  labours  at  the  Hulkham  Library, 
155. 

UoBTOAABD  (Frederick),  Library  of,  ii,  518. 

Boetock^  University  Library  of,  ii,  476;  its 
augmentation  by  the  Kanimerer  Collec- 
tion, bequeathed  in  1841,  477. 

Bauen,  Town  Library  of,  ii,  337. 

UocMiANSOvr  Musenm  at  St.  Petersburg!!, 
Library  of  the,  ii,  547. 

UoXDtRuB  Sale,  Notice  of  the,  ii,  131. 

Royal  Institution,  Library  of  the,  ii,  SiL 

Royal  Library  at  Westminster,  L 364. 

Koval  Society,  Library  of  the,  founded  by 
the  Gift  of  the  Anmdeliaii  Library  by 
Henry  Howard  (afterwards  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk) in  1667,  i,  89 ; augmented  by  the 
bc«iuest  of  Francis  Aston,  in  1715,  90; 
its  original  regulations,  9lj  subsequent 
accessions,  Jb. ; further  eulargeti  by  the 
produce  of  the  Aruudelian  MSS.,  trans- 
ferred to  the  British  Museum  in  1831, 
92;  its  present  state  and  accessibility, 

Rcudiman  (Thomas),  Librarianship  of,  to 
the  Scottish  Faculty  of  Advocates,  H,  4. 

Rcbbia,  Copy-tax  law  in,  ii,  583. 

— Imperial  Library  of,  ii,  .54.3, 

— Libraries  of,  Regulations  of  Public 
Access  to  the,  and  the  reported  results, 
ii,  1017. 
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Kiintfian  *‘tropbie»  of  War,*'  li,  f>43. 

KutiTAT  (Tobias),  Liberal  Gifu  of,  to  (be 
University  of  Cambridge,  1^  595. 


s. 

Saint  Aruirnts,  University  Library  of,  i1,  17. 

Saint  Gali,  Library  of  the  Benedictine  Ab- 
bey  of,  i,  262;  Poggio’s  visit  thither,  263. 

Saint  Genevieve.  Library  of,  at  Paris,  ii, 
306;  the  old  Building,  672 : the  new 
Building,  674. 

Saint  John's  College,  Oxford,  Library  of, 

ii  b8G. 

Saint  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  Library 
of,  Poundation  of  the,  i^  609;  its  early 
henefm'turs , 610:  Bequest  of  Thomas 
Baker,  611 . 

Saint  Mark.  Library  of,  at  Venice,  Po- 
trarch’s  Gift  to,  ij  387:  ii,  379;  its  ne- 
glect and  loss,  ^ 388 ; ii,  380;  Bessa- 
rion’d  Gift,  and  his  I^etter  to  the  Doge 
ii,  379 ; its  choice  treasures  and  present 
extent,  380:  the  Building,  668. 

Saint  Martin-in-tbe-Fields,  Parochial  or  Dis- 
trict Library  of,  761. 

Saint  Pauls  Cathedral  Library  of,  688. 

Saint  Pater^urgh,  Imperial  Library  at, 
founded  by  thc^lunder  of  Courland,  in 
1714,  ii,  544;  augmented  by  the  plunder 
of  Warsaw,  lb.;  its  recent  accessions,  545; 
Baron  von  Korff’s  Report  of  1866,  Ih. ; 
present  extent  and  management,  546; 
Regulations  of  Public  Access,  1017 ; the 
Buildings,  686. 

Saint  Hiquier,  Catalogue  of  the  Monastic 
Library  of,  i,  ^97. 

Salem.  Massachusetts,  Library  of,  ii,  192. 

Saliitburg.  Cathedral  Library  of,  L 699. 

Salvandt,  Count  de,  re-organizes  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris,  ii,  287. 

Sakta  fLeopoldo  Della),  Plan  and  Design 
for  a Library,  by,  ii,  713. 


•Sdrdinin,  Cppy-tax  law  of,  ii,  578;  Libra- 
ries (»f,  Regulations  of  Public  Access, 
and  their  results,  ii,  1017. 

Savigmt's  (Christofle  de)  Scheme  of  Clas- 
sification, ii,  762. 

Savonarola  (Girolamo)  proposes  the  founda- 
tion of  a Chair  of  Hebrew  and  Chaldee, 
ij,  347 ; scatters  'the  tine  books  of  the 
Laurentian  Library,  and  makes  an  auto- 
da-fe  of  the  Decameron,  etc.,  ii,  368. 

Saxong.  Copy-tax  law  of,  ii,  582;  Libraries 
of,  Regulations  of  Public  Access  to,  and 
their  results,  ii,  1018. 

ScHARBAD,  Legacy  of,  to  Lubeik,  ii,  4 *>7. 

ScBLSGRL  (A.  W.  vouv,  hU  pursuit  of  Oriental 
knowledge  under  difficulties  at  Oxford,- 

i,  iiia. 

Sciilbibrhaciier's  Bihliographinches  Sg$lem 
der  ge$ammtrn.  IPuvenMcha/tifkunde,  ii,  804. 

SciiMKLLCB,  Leber  liucherkataioge  dett  X T. 
und  fruherer  Jahrhunderte,  i^  328-331. 

Schoolmen,  Archdeacon  Hare  on  the  Theo- 
logy  of  the,  ^ 213. 

ScBBOBTKR  (Leonard),  Libranuiiship  of,  at 
Wulfenbuttel,  ii,  422. 

Scuumacbeb’s  Labours  at  Copenhagen,  ii, 
519. 

ScoTJ^AND,  University  Libraries  of,  ii,  16. 
Kegg.;  Town  Libraries  of,  ii,  ^ ^7- 

ScoTUS'  Funeral  at  Oxford,  ^ 365. 

Scriptoria,  the  Monastic,  Laws  and  Rules 
of,  ^ 315. 

Sekdobf,  Legacy  of,  to  Lubock,  ti,  457.- 

Sblden  (John),  Library  of,  ^ 540:  how  dis- 
posed of,  by  his  Will,  76. : Conditions 
on  which  part  of  it  was  given  to  the 
Bodleian  by  his  Executors,  541 ; Anto- 
ny Wood's  Account  of  it«  acquisition  and 
arrangement,  673:  Part  of  his  MSS.  at 
Lincoln*s  Inn,  729. 

Seneca's  Notices  of  Ancient  Libraries,  ^43. 

Scrapeum,  Notices  of  German  Libraries 
from  the,  quoted,  ii,  408-481. 

Seraglio  Library  at  Constantinople,  Account 
of  the,  i, 
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Serille,  Columbian  Library  at,  ii,  &.S3. 

SuiiRPB  (John),  Archhiithop  of  York^  Library 
of)  now  at  Bamburgh  Cattle,  i,  77Q. 

SiiAEi'K-  (John),  DLK,  bequeaths  his  Library 
to  Bambargii  Castle,  i^  77L 

Shelf  Catalogues,  ii,  889. 

Sut'RTLKKi^'a  IhcinuU^SjfStem  for  Libraritfn, 
ii,  9M. 

SVciVy,  Copy-tax  law  of,  ii,  579. 

Sicklbr’8  Experiments  on  the  Herculaneum 
MSS.,  ^ (LL 

SiDOKitra  Apollinaris,  Account  by,  of  Book 
Collectors  in  the  fifth  Century,  ^ 368. 

SUnna.  Town  Library  of,  ii,  374. 

Signet  Library  at  Edinburgh,  ii,  liL 

Sion  College,  London,  Library  of,  ii, 

Sloans  (Sir  Hans),  Life  and  Character  of, 
i^  439;  Extract  from  a letter  addressed 
•by  him  to  Dr.  Charlett  on  a plan  for 
incorporating  several  Libraries  in  Lon- 
don, 430;  hU  intimacy  with  William 
Courten,  whose  collections  he  acquires, 
440;  his  Will,  441 ; his  plan  of  a Board 
of  Trustees  and  a Board  of  Visitors,  fur 
the  government  of  the  British  Museum, 
445. 

Sloane  Manuscripts,  Notices  of  the,  .5*i0- 

Slouuow  (Audreas  voii),  founds  a Church 
Libraury  at  Dantzic  in  1413,  ii,  434. 

SuiTHsoN  (James  Lewis),  Life  and  Cliarac- 
ter  of,  iij  227 ; his  Will,  directing  the 
foundation  of  the  .Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, 229. 

Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington,  or- 
ganized by  Act  of  Congress,  ii,  229 ; the 
Vlan  of  Operations,.  231 ; formation  of 
its  Library,  232 ; dissensions  with  re- 
spect to  the  appropriation  of  the  Funds, 
233:  present  Character  and  extent  of 
the  Library,  234 ; the  Scicutific  Opera- 
tions, 235 ; the  International  Agency, 
235 ; 626 ; Report  of  a Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Institution  on  Mr.  Jew- 
ett’s Plan  for  Stereotyping  the  Cata- 
logues of  Libraries,  866. 


Smyth  (Richard),  Library  of,  ii,  LL8« 

SoLANDBB  Cases  for  Maps,  ii,  928. 

Spain,  Copy-tax  law  of,  ii,  580. 

National  Library  of,  ii,  548. 

Provincial  Libraries  of,  ii,  553. 

Specifications  of  Patents,  Classification  of 
the,  ii,  911. 

Spbncer  (Charles),  Karl  of  Sunderland,  Li- 
brary of,  ii,  143 ; John  Macky’s  Ac- 
count of  it  in  the  Journey  throuyh  Kny-* 
land,  144;  now  at  Blenheim,  145;  sub- 
sequent Accessions,  146. 

Spencer  Library  at  Althorp,  ii,  147;  Dib- 
diu’s  Account  of  its  choicest  treasures, 
148 ; Accession  of  the  Library  of  the 
Duke  di  Cassano  Serra,  I;>0. 

Sfilsucby  (W'illiam),  He-arrangement  of  the 
Lincolns  Inn  Library  by,  i,  7.32. 

Sponheim , Library  of  the  Benedietine  Ab- 
bey of,  ^ 265. 

Stamping  of  Books,  ii,  909. 

Stanhope  (Philip  Henry),  Earl  Stanhope, 
on  Printed  Catalogues,  ii,  855. 

Stanton  (Adam  de),  Bequests  of  books  by, 

i,  384. 

Stai  Chamber,  Decree  of  the,  imposing  a 
Copy-tax,  ii,  584. 

State  Paper  Commission,  Publications  of  the, 

ii,  615;  capricious  and  discreditable  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  been  distri- 
buted, 76. 

Statn  of  the  Church,  Copy-tax  law  in  the, 
ii,  m. 

Statutes  of  the  British  Museum,  Extracts 
from  the,  ii,  941. 

Stirlino  (Walter)  founds  a Library  at  Glas- 
gow, ii,  2fi* 

Stocihohn,  Koval  Library  at,  History  of  the, 
ii,|525;  its  choice  and  curious  MSS.,  527 

Strabo’s  Account  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
Library  of  Aristotle,  i,  33. 

Straimind.  Town  Library  of,  early  history 
of  the , ii,  462  ; its  recent  acquisitions, 
463. 

Stra»buryh.  Town  Library  of,  ii,  345. 
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Stuttgart,  Royal  Library  of,  il,  41R. 

Royal  Private  Library  of,  ii,  4‘2o. 

ScKTo:<iia*  Notices  .of  Roman  Librarietj,  ^47. 

Sunday,  Observations  on  the  proposition  to 
open  Public  Libraries  on  Sundays,  ii, 
1044. 

Stceden,  Copy -tax  law  of,  ii,  583. 

Libraries  of  Kcgulatioas  of  Public  i 

Access  to  and  their  results,  ii,  1020. 

* I'rovincial  Librarios  of,  ii,  525. 

Switzerland,  Copy-tax  Law  of,  ii,  .582. 

Libraries  of,  Hegulatious  of  Public 

Access  to  the,  and  their  results,  ii,  I02i. 

Sydney  (Sir  Philip),  Notice  of  a MS.  in 
the  Chetham  Library  at  MnDcbostcr, 
which  contains  verse.H  said  to  have  been 
written  by , on  his  death-bed,  i^  <170. 

Sylvkstkr  IL,  Pope,  Library  of,  ^ 371. 

Syriac  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum, 
Notices  of  the,  i^  505. 

SzKciiENYi  Library  in  the  National  Museum 
at  Pesth,  Foundation  and  rapid  growth 
of  the , ii , 530;  its  noble  Collection  of 
hooks  on  the  History  and  Literature  of 
ilungury,  531. 

T. 

Tablets  fur  Presses,  ii,  907. 

Talkocrd  (Sir  Thouiaa  Noon),  Copyright 
Act  of,  ii,  5111. 

T.variiiiRfc.vc  (Jules),  Report  of,  on  the  MSS. 
of  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris,  ii, 
279 ; Plan  of  his  Catalogue  rie  Cliistoire 
d<t  France,  872:  its  Rules,  873;  Speei- 
meii  page  of  it,  875. 

'I'asko’s  Visit  to  Monte  Cassino,  i^  272. 

Tatta;u  (Henry),  ArcJuieatntn  v/  Ued/vrd,  vi- 
sits the  Monasteries  of  the  Nitrian  De- 
sert in  search  of  MSS.,  ij  490;  brings 
tc»  England  the  lino  Collection  now  in 
the  British  Mu.HCuro,  51)0,  neg^. 

Taylok  Library  ut  Oxford,  i^  583. 

'['rgcntitre , Library  of  the  Benedictine  Ab*  I 
hey  of,  ^ 330.  ] 


Teleri  Library  at  Pjestli,  ii,  532. 

Telpohd  (Thomas)  bequeaths  funds  for  Li- 
braries in  Dumfriesshire,  ii, 

Tenison  (Thomas),  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury,  augments  the  Archiepiscopal  Li- 
brary at  Lambeth,  i_,  716;  founds  the 
Public  Library  of  Martin-iu-tbe-Fields, 
"61  ■ 

Thomas  (Isaiah)  founds  the  Library  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society  at  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts,  ii,  197. 

Thomason  (GiH>rgo)  forms  an  extensive  Col- 
lection of  the  Tracts  and  books  on  all 
subjects  of  the  Civil  Wars  and  Common- 
wealth periods,  456;  removes  bis  Col- 
le<‘tion  from  place  to  place  in  terror  of 
the  Parliamentarian  Army,  4.57 ; imports 
Oriental  books  from  Italy,  and  receives 
the  thanks  of  Parliament,  595.  . 

Thorkelin  Collection  in  the  Advocates  Li- 
brary at  Edinburgh,  ii,  ^ 

Tuott  (Count),  Library  of,  li,  523. 

Thou  (Jacques  Auguste  de),  Librarianship 
of,  at  the  Royal  Library  of  France,  ii, 
245 ; his  private  Library,  251;  his  Tes- 
tamentary disposal  of  it,  10.:  iu  dis- 
persion, 252 ; Bishop  Huet's  Kellections 
on  that  event,  ii,  6Q5. 

Tiiocvbkin,  Excellence  of  the  bindings  of, 
ii,  977. 

Todd  (J.  H.),  Evidence  of,  on  the  manage- 
ment of  Trinity  J3oUege,  Dublin,  and 
especially  on  the  working  of  the  Copy- 
Tax,  ii,  5^;  598. 

XoDBRiNi’s  Researches  for  Greek  MSS.  at 
Constautinople,  11^ 

Tong,  Parochial  Library  at,  i,  76.5. 

Tournay,  Town  Library  of,  ii,  .512. 

Tol'KNON  (Andre)  founds  a Library  at  Aix, 
ii,  324. 

Toum,  Town  Library  of,  ii,  329. 

3'ovby  (Charles),  Account  by,  of  the  Red- 
wood “nr  City  Library  at  Bristol,  i,  745. 

Town  Lilirariea,  English,  Ancient,  735. 

— .Modem,  ^ 793. 
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Town  Libraries  of  Scotland,  ii,  38. 

of  France,  ii,  315. 

of  Germany,  ii,  434. 

of  the  United  States  of  America, 

ii,  21^ 

Tract  Collecting,  Importance  of,  ii,  6G1 ; 
Thomason’s  Collection,  i^  45G ; ii,  6G2; 
dispersion  of  many  such  Collections,  663 ; 
the  Collection  formed  originally  by  Ni- 
cholas Magens  becomes  the  nucleus  of 
a remarkable  assemblage  in  the  Free  Li- 
brary of  Manchester,  ^ 

Treasnry  Minute  propo.«<ing  an  inlcmational 
exchange  of  bfK)ks  with  Prance,  ii,  622. 

TRirLBft's  Scheme  of  Classiiicatioti,  il,  761. 

Trere$,  l*own  Library  of,  ii,  452. 

Taicust  DC  Fabsmb  (UapUael),  Library  of,  I 
added  to  the  Koyal  Library  of  France, 

• ii,  248. 

Triette,  Town  Library  of,  ii,  464 ; Remarkable 
Collections  there  of  the  works  of  .<Eiioas 
Sylvius  [PiuB  II]  and  of  Petrarch,  Ib. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Library  of,  1^  606. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Foundation  of  Tri- 
nity College  Library  by  the  English  Army 
after  the  battle  of  Kinsalo,  ii,  Ussher 
and  Clmlloner  engaged  in  the  first  Col- 
lection of  books,  47;  Usaher’s  own  Li- 
brary is  purchased  by  the  Cromwellian 
Army,  in  augmentation  of  the  ^former 
Library,  49;  Calumnies  which  nnscmpul- 
ous  writers  have  cast  on  Cromwell’s  mo- 
morv  in  relation  to  this  transaction,  5^ 
and  evidence  in  their  refntation , 51j 
Acquisition  of  the  Palliser  and  Gilbert 
Libraries,  5^  and  of  the  Fagel  Library, 
54;  the  working  of  the  Copy-Tax  En- 
actmenta,  55;  598 ; present  extent  of  the 
Library,  56;  its  Regulations,  67;  and 
Finance,  5^  Inquiry  of  the  University 
Commissioners  of  1852-53,  59;  and 
their  Rocommcndatioiis  for  the  improve- 
ment and  increased  accessibility  of  the 
Colleetiuii,  60;  the  Irish  MSS.,  62;  the 
Catalogues,  /5. 


I Trinity  College,  Oxford,  Library  of,  Ij  586, 

Tsithbim  (John),  Abbot  of  Spooh</^m,  restores 
I the  Sponheiin  Library.  i_,  266;  hU  La- 
bours and  their  Rewards,  267. 

Troynnj  Town  Library  of,  Foundation  and 
History  of  the,  ii.*  34;>:  Libri’s  Report 
on  the  MSS.,  34t>. 

Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  i^  446,  ii, 
94<>i  $eqq. 

'fubingen.  University  Library  of,  was  founded 
in  1562  to  replace  an  older  Collection 
formerly  destroyed  by  fire,  ii,  472;  re- 
ceives large  accessions  and  amongst  them 
the  Libraries  of  Reuss  and  Steudel,  473; 
Synoptical  view  of  its  CiUitents,  Ib.;  Re- 
gulations and  use,  474. 

TcmBLL  (Henry)  presides  over  a Commit- 
tee of  Inquiry  into  the  distribution  of 
the  Reports  and  Papers  of  the  British 
Parliament,  ii,  612:  the  Committee’s  Re- 
port, 613. 

Tdbnea  (William),  Dean  of  WetU^  Life  and 
Character  of,  ^ 702, 

Turton,  Church  Library  at,  760. 

Tmcany,  Copy-Tax  Law  of,  ii,  578. 

Libraries  of,  Regulations  of  Public  Ac- 
cess to  the,  and  their  results,  ii,  tQ22 

Typographical  Collection,  on  the  Arrange 
ment  of  a special,  ii,  92Q. 

u. 

C7m.  Town  Library  of,  H,  436. 

Ulpian  Library  at  Rome,  ^ 5L 

UtRiCH,  a Monk  of  Ctugng,  Account  by,  of 
the  Studies  and  Discipline  there  pursued, 
L 234, 

United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, Copy-Tax  Law  of  the,  ii,  583. 

Upatal,  Uuiversity  Library  of,  History  of  the, 
ii,  525;  Whitelocke’s  Visit,  its  curi- 
ous MSS.  and  their  Vicissitudes,  527. 

Urbina,  Library  of  the  Dukes  of,  founded 
by  Duke  Fredoriok,  i,  404;  Account  of 
its  formation,  and  of  the  choicer  treas- 
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ures,  40.^ ; the  Regulations  establrshed 
by  Duke  GuidobaMo,  408;  the  chief  part 
of  the  fine  MSS.  now  in  the  Vatican, 
ii,  U.^iO : Other  remains  of  the  Library 
still  at  I'rbino,  3G0. 

UssifKR  (James),  Archbighop  of  Armagh,  as> 
sists  in  the  Collection  of  the  Library  of 
Trinity  College  at  Dublin,  ii,  47;  forms 
a fine  Library  with  the  intention  of  be- 
queathing it  to  that  Vnirersity,  48 ; *its 
misfortunes  and  vicissitudes,  49;  is  ulti* 
mately  acquired  by  Cromwell  for  the 
Public,  50. 

Utrecht,  University  Library  of,  ii,  496. 

V. 

Vallicellian  Library  at  Rome,  ii,  360. 

Vatican  Library  at  Rome,  Foundation  of  the, 
ii,  349;  its  restoration  by  Sixtus  V.,  350; 
receives  the  Palatine  Library  of  Heidel- 
berg, part  of  Tilly's  plunder,  Ib.i  is 
further  augmented  by  the  Library  of 
Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  351 ; its 
arrangement  and  present  state,  352;  its 
choice  MSS.,  354;  its  restrictive  Regu- 
lations, 357 ; Account  of  the  building,  (»71. 

VaTTBMARR  (Alexaiidrc),  Labours  of,  in  pro. 
moting  international  exchanges  between 
Libraries  in  Kurupe  and  in  America,  ii, 
623. 

Venice,  Pnblic  Archives  of,  ii,  3Sl. 

— Saint  Mark's  Library  at,  Petrarch's 
Foundation  gift  to,  i,  387 ; ii,  .379 ; it# 
neglect  and  loss,  i^  388;  ii,  380;  Hessa- 
rion's  Gift  and  his  letter  to  the  Doge,  ii, 
379;  Choice  treasures  and  present  ex- 
tent, 380;  the  Building,  668. 

Library  of  the  Dominican  Monastery 

of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  at,  i,  308. 

Vercelli,  Communal  Library  of,  ii,  382. 

Verona,  ('nmmuoal  Library  of,  ii,  382. 

VsapASiAMo'H  Account  of  the  Library  of  the 

^ Dukes  of  Urbino,  4i),5. 

Vienna,  Imperial  Library  at,  Foundation  «>f 


the,  by  Frederick  HI.,  ii,  383;  nugnienled 
by  Maximilian  L and  bis  successors. 
384;  is  opened  to  the  Public  in  1575. 
under  the  able  Librarianship  of  Blotr, 
/A.;  receives  the  splendid  Collection  of 
the  Fuggers,  and  the  Astronomical  Li- 
hrary  of  Tycho  de  Brahe,  385;  is  greatly 
improved  by  Laiubech,  /A.;  Synoptical 
view  of  its  arrangement  in  1665,  386 ; 
is  augmented  by  the  Collections  of  Ba- 
ron von  Hohendorf  and  of  Prince  Eu- 
gene, 30<);  Account  of  its  famous  Peu- 
tinger  Map,  389;  Kepler’s  Visit,  390;  In- 
corporation with  it  of  many  other  mon- 
astic and  public  Collections,  391 ; Rieg- 
beck’s  Account  of  it  in  1785,  392;  Acqui- 
sitions during  the  present  century,  393. 
394 ; present  extent,  395 ; the  Collections 
of  Prints  and  of  Music,  396;  the  urrangv- 
ment  of  the  Collection  and  its  Building, 
397 ; the  choice  treasures,  /A.;  the  Ca- 
talogues, 398;  the  Regulations  of  Access, 
399 ; Results  of  Free  Access,  989  ; the 
Finance,  400. 

Villab's  Report  on  the  National  Library  of 
France,  ii,  273. 

Vire,  Town  Library  of,  ii,  335. 

ViscoxTi’a  Plan  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Royal  Library  of  France,  ii,  708. 
ViTBt^Mua’  Account  of  the  Pergamean  Li- 
brary, 

Voobl’s  VerzeicJinisg  CorriN»*cher  Hand- 
gchri/ten,  L 395;  his  Accounts  of  Mon- 
astic Libraries  quoted,  259-261 ; 267 ; 
282;  284  ; 287;  296;  316-319. 

VoLTAiBB,  Library  of,  at  the  Hermitage 
near  St.  Petersburgh,  ii,  f>47. 

VoTBB  u'Ahobnson  (Antoiiie  Rene  de)  Mar- 
qnU  of  Paulmg,  Library  of,  ii,  311. 

w. 

VVadbam  College  0.xford,  Library  of,  ^ 589. 
Waltoh  (Ixaak),  Library  of,  ^ 699:  701. 
Waklky  (Humphrey)  collects  Bibles  which 
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are  purchased  for  the  Library  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  i,  689;  Extracts  ^om 
his  Diary  on  the  sale  of  the  Library  of 
John  Brides,  ii,  123;  on  the  death  of 
Charles  Spencer,  Earl  of  Sunderland, 
145;  and  on  Bookbinding  for  the  Har- 
leian  Library,  972. 

WarBav.  the  Zaluski  Library  at,  li,  541. 

Royal  Library  at,  ii,  540. 

Washikoton  (George),  Library  of,  ii,  195; 
its  purchase  for  the  Boston  Athensum,  Ih. 

Wanhinyton,  The  Library  of  Congress  at,  ii, 
203. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  at,  ii,  227. 

Watt  (James)  founds  a Library  at  Green 
ock,  ii,  42. 

Wearmouth,  Library  of  the  Benedictine  Mon- 
astery of,  i,  107. 

Webstbb  (John),  Evidence  of,  respecting 
the  Libraries  of  Aberdeen,  ii,  37. 

HVimar,  Ducal  Library  of,  ii,  431. 

Wells,  Cathedral  Library  of,  i,  701. 

Westminster,  Cathedral  Library  of,  founded, 
or  restored  by  John  Williams,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  York,  i,  G84  ; Washington 
Irving  visits  it,  687. 

- — - Royal  Library  at,  i,  422-426;  Com- 
mission issued  for  **  stripping  off  the  gar. 
nitureof  superstitious  books’*  in  the,  364. 

Weihenstephan , Library  of  the  Benedictine 
Abbey  of,  I,  328. 

WBSTBBBaBN  Collection  at  the  Hague,  ii,  498. 

Benedictine  Abbey  of  [otherwise 
Streoneshalh],  Early  History  of  the,  i, 
108;  its  restoration,  109;  Account  of 
the  Library  as  it  was  in  the  12th  Cent- 
ury,  Ib. 

Whitchurch,  Hojits,  Parochial  Library  at , i, 
764. 

Whitchurch,  Salop,  Parochial  or  Clerical  Li- 
brary at,  i,  768. 

WaiTBLocKB  (Biilstrode)  becomes  Royal  Li- • 
brarian,  i,  421;  visits  the  University  Li- 
brary at  Upsal  and  gives  books  to  it, 
ii,  525. 


Wiimwo  (Riihard),  Abbot  o/  Glastonbury. 
Leinnd  A Character  of,  I,  1 13. 

WiLUAM  III.,  Duke  oj  Aquitaine,  Library 
of,  i,  372. 

Williams  (Daniel),  Life  and  Character  of, 
li,  88; .Library  founded  by  him  in  Red- 
cross  Street,  London,  Ib, 

Williams  (John),  Archbishop  o/  York,  founds 
a Library  for  the  l^ublic  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  i,  684;  promotes  the  foundation 

• *^of  a Town  Library  at  Leicester, ^747 ; 
is  a benefactor  to  the  Library  of  Trinity 
College  Cambridge,  COG. 

WlLLOCOiiBV  DE  Broeb,  Lord,  Library  of, 
at  Compton  Verney,  ii,  115;  125. 

WiBTiiEOp  (John),  Library  of,  now  preserved 
iu  the  Library  of  the  New  York  Library 
Society,  ii,  191. 

Wilson’s  (W.  D.)  Scheme  of  ClassiOcation, 
ii,  806. 

Winchester,  Cathedral  Library  of,  i,  700. 

Wisbeach,  Parochial  Library  of,  i,  760. 

Woljenbuttel,  Ducal  Library  of,  its  foundation 
and  early  History,  ii.  421;  Librarianship 
under  difficulties,  422;  Synoptical  view 
of  the  Library  in  the  year  1615,  424;  and, 
again,  in  1661,  425;  Acquisition  by  Leib- 
nitz for  this  Library  of  the  MSS.  of  Mar- 
qimrdu.^!  Giidius,  Ib,;  the  Building,  680. 

Wood  (Anthony),  Aceount  by  him  of  the 
Acquisition  and  Arrangement  of  theSelden 
Collection  at  the  Bodleian,  i,  573  ; Clas- 
sifies the  Library  of  Ralph  Sheldon  of 
Weston,  ii,  124. 

Worcester.  Cathedral  Library  of,  i,  698. 

Worcester,  Massachusetts,  Library  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society  at,  ii,  197. 

Wurzhurgh,  University  Library,  of,  ii,  477. 

The  dispersed  Libraries  of,  ii,  478. 

Y. 

Yale  College,  The  Library  of,  ii,  173. 

York.  Egbert’s  Library  at,  i,  104. 

Cathedral  Library  of,  i,  707. 
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Zall’HKi^  the  Family,  as  IBookcollectors,  i, 
&41. 

Library,  the  Foundation  and  Dedica- 
liun  to  the  Public  of  the  Princely  Ll- 
Ijrary  of  the  Zaluskis  at  Warsiiw,  i,  ;>4I ; 
iti>  Seizure  by  the  Russian  troops,  543; 


becomes  by  this  spoliation  the  Founda- 
tion of  the  Imperial  Library  of  Rnssia, 
545. 

ZoLLBK  (of  Stuttgart).  Designs  for  a Library 
by,  ii,  717. 

7Arich,  Libraries  of,  ii,  500. 

Zciti.ArnijN , General  von,  of  Library 
of,  become.M  the  Foundation  of  the  Can- 
tonal Library  at  Aaran,  ii,  503. 


Lcipstc,  printed  by  F.  A.  Ukockuauk. 
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